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ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF RAJASTHAN 

BOOK VIII 

SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT 
CHAPTER 1 

Having never penetrated personally farther into the heart of 
the desert than Mandor, the ancient capital of all Marusthali, the 
old castle of Hissar on its north-eastern frontier, and Ahu, Nahr- 
wala, and Bhuj, to the south, it may be necessary, before entering 
upon the details, to deprecate the charge of presumption or in- 
competency, by requesting the reader to bear In mind that my 
parties or discovery have traversed it to every direction, adding to 
their journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and 
bringing to me natives of every thal from Bhatncr to XJmaikot, 
and from Abu to Aror 1 I wish it, however, to be clearly under- 
stood, that I look upon this as a mere outline, which, by showing 
what might be done, may stimulate further research ; but In the 
existing dearth of Information on the subject I have not hesitated 
to send it forth, with its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a 
pioneer to more extended and accurate knowledge 

After premising thus much, let us commence with details, 
which, but for the reasons already stated, should have been 
comprised in the geographical portion of the work, and which, 
though irrelevant to the historical part, are too Important to 

■* The journals of all these routes, with others of Central and Western 
India form eleven moderato-eiied folio volumes, from which an itinerary 
of these regions might be constructed It was my intention to have drawn 
up a more perfect and detailed map from these, but m health forbids the 
They are now deposited In the archives of the Company, and 
\ hto, ii Vs'ivriwi'-Vf rad. Vs. Lil up Vb» y void Va tl» gmft <st 
executed by their commands 
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BOOK VIII 

SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT 
CHAPTER 1 

Having never penetrated personally farther Into the heart of 
the desert than Mandor, the ancient capital of all Marusthall, the 
old castle of Hissar on its north eastern frontier, and Abu, Nahr- 
waJo, and Bhu}, to the south, it may be necessary, before entering 
upon the details, to deprecate the charge of presumption or in- 
competency, by requesting the reader to bear in mind that my 
parties of discovery have traversed It in every direction, adding to 
their journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and 
bringing to me natives of every that from Bhafner to Umarkot, 
and from Abu to Aror 1 I wish It, howev er, to be clearly under 
stood, that I look upon this as a mere outline, which, bj' showing 
what might be done, may stimulate further research ; but in the 
existing dearth of Information on the subject I have not hesitated 
to send it forth, with its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a 
pioneer to more extended and accurate knowledge 

After premising thus much, let us commence with details, 
which, but for the reasons already stated, should have been 
comprised in the geographical portion of the work, and which, 
though irrelevant to the historical part, are too important to 

1 The journal* of all these routes with others of Central and Western 
India, form eleven moderate-sized folio volumes, from which an itinerary 
of these regions might be constructed It was my intention to have drawn 
up a more perfect and detailed map from these, but m, health forbids the 
attempt. They are now deposited in the archives of the Company, and 
may serve, if judiciously used, to fill up the only void in the great msp of 
India, executed by their commands 
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be [290] thrown into notes I may add, that the conclusions 
formed, partly from personal observation, but chiefly from the 
resources described above, have been confirmed by the picture 
drawn by Mr Elphmstone of his passage through the northern 
desert in the embassy to Kabul, which renders perfectly satis 
factory to me the views I before entertained It may be well, at 
this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must occur as 
we proceed, having incidentally noticed many of the cliaractenstic 
features of the desert in the Annals of Bikaner, which was un- 
avoidable from the position of that State 

Description of the Desert. — The hand of Nature has defined, in 
the boldest characters, the limits of the great desert of India, and 
we only require to follow minutely the line of demarcation ; 
though, in order to be distinctly understood, we must repeat the 
analysis of the term Marusthab, the emphatic appellation of this 

* region of death * The word is compounded of the Sanskrit mn, 

* to die,’ and sthala, * and or dry land,’ which last, in the corrupted 
dialect of those countnes, becomes thal, the converse of the Greek 
owns, denoting tracts particularly stenle Each that has its 
distinct denomination, as the ‘ thal of Kawa,’ the * thal of Guga,’ 
etc. ; and the cultivated spots, compared with these, either as to 
number or magnitude, are so scanty, that instead of the ancient 
Roman simile, which likened Africa to the leopard’s hide, reckon- 
ing the spots thereon as the oases, I would compare the Indian 
desert to that of the tiger, of which the long dark stripes would 
indicate the expansive belts of sand, elevated upon a plain 
only less sandy, and over whose surface numerous thinly-peopled 
towns and hamlets are scattered 

Boundaries of the Desert. — Maruslbals 13 bounded on the north 
by the flat skirting the G liars ; on the bouUi by that grand salt- 
marsh, the Ran, and Kohwara ; on the east by the Aravalli , and 
on the west by the valley of Sind The two last boundaries are 
the most conspicuous, especially the Aravalli, but for which im- 
pediment Central India would be submerged in sand , nay, lofty 
and continuous as is this chain, extending almost from the sea to 
Delhi, wherever there are passages or depressions, these floating 
sand-c!oud3 are wafted through or over, and form a little thal even 
in the bosom of fertihtj . Whoever has crossed the Banas near 
Tonk, where the sand for some miles resembles waves of the 
sea, will comprehend this remark Its western boundary is a like 
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defined, and will recall to the English traveller, who may be 
destined to journey up the valley of Sind, the words of Napoleon 
on the Libyan desert : 14 Nothing so much resembles the sea as 
the desert ; or a coast, as the valley of the Nile ” : for this substi- 
tute ‘Indus’ [201], whence in journeying northward along its 
banks from Haidarabad to Uchh, the range of vision will be 
bounded to the east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising often to 
the height of two hundred feet above the level of the river, leads 
one to Imagine that the chasm, now forming this rich valley, must 
have originated in a sudden melting of all the glaciers of Caucasus, 
whose congregated waters made this break in the continuity of 
Marusthah, which would otherwise be united with the deserts of 
Arachosia 

We may here repeat the tradition illustrating the geography 
of the desert, i e. that in remote ages it was ruled by pnnces of 
the Fanwar (Pramara) race, which the aloka, or verse of the bard, 
recording the names of the nine fortresses (Nau-koti Maru-ki), so 
admirably adapted by their position to maintain these regions In 
subjection, further corroborates. We shall divest it of its metrical 
form, and begin with Pugal, to the north ; Mandor, in the centre 
of all Waru ; Abu, Kheralu, and Parkar, to the south ; Chhotan, 
Umarkot, Aror, and Lodorva, to the west; the possession of 
which assuredly marks the sovereignty of the desert. The 
antiquity of this legend Is supported by the omission of all modern 
cities, the present capital of the Bhattis not being mentioned. 
Even Lodorva 8nd Aror, cities for ages in ruins, are names known 
only to a few who frequent the desert ; and Chhotan and Kheralu, 
but for the traditional stanzas which excited our research, might 
never have appeared on the map. 

Natural Divisions o! the Desert. — We purpose to follow the 
natural divisions of the country, or those employed by the natives, 
who, as stated above, distinguish them as thals ; and after 
describing these in detail, with a summary notice of the principal 
towns whether ruined or existing, and the various tribes, conclude 
with the chief lines of route diverging from, or leading to 
Jalsalmer. 

The -whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shaikhavati north of 
the Aravalli, are comprehended in the desert. If the reader will 
refer to the map, and look for the town of Kanod, 1 within the 
1 [Kanod Mohindargarh in Patiala. State (10 I, xvu. 385) ] 
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British frontier, he wdl see what Mr. Elphinstone considered as 
the commencement of the desert, in his interesting expedition to 
Kabul 1 “ From Delly to Canound (the Kanorh of my map), a 
distance of one hundred miles is through the British dominions, 
and need not be described It is sufficient to say that the country 
is sandy, though not ill cultivated On approaching Canound, we 
had the first specimen of the desert, to which we were looking 
forward with anxious curiosity Three miles before reaching 
that place we came to sand hills, which at first were [282] covered 
with bushes, but afterwards were naked piles of loose sand, rising 
one after another like the wa\ es of the sea and marked on the 
surface by the wind like drifted snow There were roads through 
them, made solid by the treading of animals , but off the road 
our horses sunk into the sand above the knee " Such was the 
opening scene , the route of the embassy was by Suighana, 
Jhunjhunu, to Chum, when they entered Bikaner Of Shaikhn- 
vat*, which he had just left, Mr Elphinstone says • “ It seems to 
lose its title to be included in the desert, when compared with the 
two hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier and 
Bahawuipoor, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is 
absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation Our 
journey from Shekhavati to Poogul was over hills and valleys of 
loose and heavy sand The hills were exactly like those which 
are sometimes formed by the wind on the seashore, but far 
exceeding them in height, which was from twenty to a hundred 
feet They are said to shift their position and alter their shapes 
according as they are affected by the wind , and in summer the 
passage is rendered dangerous by the clouds of moving sand ; but 
when I saw the hills (in winter), they seemed to have a great 
degree of permanence, for they bore grass, besides pheke, the 
babool, and ba\r or jujube, which altogether give them an appear- 
ance that sometimes amounted to verdure Amongst the most 
dismal hills of sand one occasionally meets with a village, if such 
a name can be given to a few round huts of straw, with law walls 
and conical roofs, like little stacks of corn ” This description of 
the northern portion of the desert, by an author whose great 
characteristics are accuracy and simplicity, will enable the reader 
to form a more correct notion of what follows 1 

* It left Delhi October 13 1803 

* “ Our marches,'* says Mr Elphinstone, were seldom very long The 
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With these remarks and bearing m mind what has already 
been said of the phj siography of these regions we proceed to 
particularize the various thals and oases in this ‘ region of death * 
It will be convenient to disregard the ancient Hindu geographical 
division, which makes Mandor the capital of Marusthali, a distinc 
tion both from its character and position better suited to Jaisalmer, 
being nearly in the centre of what may be termed entire desert 
It is in fact an oasis, c\ erywhere insulated by immense masses of 
thaJ, some of winch are forty miles in breadth without the trace 
of man or aught that could subsist him From Jaisalmer we 
shall pass to Marwar, and without crossing the Lum, describe 
Jalor and Siwaochi , then conduct the [203] reader into the 
almost unknown Raj of Parkar and Virawah, 1 governed by 
princes of the Chauhan race, with the title of Rana Thence, 
skirting the political limits of modem Rajputana to the regions 
of Dhat and Umra sumra, now within the dominion of Sind, wc 
shall conclude with a very slight sketch of Daudputra and the 
valley of the Indus These details will receive further illustration 
from the remarks made on every town or hamlet diverging from 
the 'hill of Jaisal’ (Jaisalmer) Could the beholder, looking 
westward from this ‘ triple peaked hill,’ * across this sandy ocean 
to the blue waters (Nilab) * of the Indus, embrace m his vision 
its whole course from Haidarabad to Uchh, he would perceive, 
amidst these valleys of sand hills, little colonies of animated 
beings, congregated on every spot which water renders habitable 
Throughout this tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles 
in longitudinal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred 
of diagonal breadth are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered 
huts of the shepherds of the desert occupied in pasturing their 


longest was twenty fix miles and tho shortest fifteen bat the fatigue 
which our people suffered bore no proportion to the distance Oar line, 
when in the closest order was two miles long The path by which we 
travelled wound much, to avoid the sand hills. It was too narrow to allow 
of two camel* going abreast , and if an animal stepped to one side it sunk 
in the aand as in snow, etc. etc — Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, ed 
1842 toU p 11 

1 [In Sind on the N shore of the Great Rann, about 10 miles from 
Nagar Parkar ] 

■* 3'nkvia the epithet 'bestowed on the roc It on which the cast'ic oi 
JatsAlmer is erected 

* A name often given by Feriahta to the Indus 
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flocks or cultivating these little oases for food He may discern 
a long hue of camels (called Inter, a name better known than either 
kafila or karwan), anxiously toiling through the often doubtful 
path, and the Charan conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on 
the end of his turban He may discover, lying in ambush, a 
band of Sahanyas, the Bedouin s of our desert (*aAr«),* either 
mounted on camels or horses, on the watch to despoil the caravan, 
or engaged in the les3 hazardous occupation of driving off the 
flocks of the RajaT or Mangaha shepherds, peacefully tending 
them about the tars or b arras, or hunting for the produce stored 
amidst the huts of the ever green jhal* which serve at once as 
grain pits and shelter from the sun A migratory band may be 
seen flitting with their flocks from ground which they base 
exhausted, in search of fresh pastures 

And If the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untested spring, 

Will bless their (.tare, and think it luxury I 

Or they may be seen preparing the rabrt, a mess quite analogous to 
the kouskous of their Numldian brethren, or quenching their 
thirst from the TFoh of their little oasis, of which they maintain 
sovereign possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come 
m conflict with some more powerful community. 

Oasis. — We may here pause tp consider whether m the bah, 
txzva, or tr«A, of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasts 
of the Greeks, corrupted by them from el tr ah, or, as written by 
Belzoni (in his account of the Libyan desert, while searching for 
the [2D4] temple of Ammon), Elloah Of the numerous terms 
used to designate water in these and regions, as par, rar, tar, dak 
or dahd, bah , baaa, tcah, all but the latter are chiefly applicable 
to gpnngs or pools of water, while the last (iroh), though used 
often in a like sense, applies more to o water-course or stream 
El-tcah, under whatever term, means — ‘ the water * Again, daha 
or dah 13 a term in general use for a pool, even not imfrequently 
in running streams and large rivers, which, ceasing to flow in 

1 [As has been already abated, Sahanya has no connexion with Arabic 
Sohro, * desert 

* [Jhal, of which there are two varieties, large and email galvackra 
perttca and S otuniu 1 
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dry weather, leave large stagnant masses, always called daft. 
There are many of the streams of Raj pu tana, having such pools, 
particularized as hathi-dah, or * elephant pool,* denoting a suffi- 
ciency of water even to drown that animal Now the word dah 
or daha, added to the generic term for water, rcah, would make 
icadi (pool of water), the Arabian term for a running stream, and 
commonly used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable 
spots If tbe Greeks took the word ircdi from any MS , the 
transposition would be easily accounted for roach would be 
written thus .Jpij, and by the addition of a point roan, 

easily metamorphosed, for a euphonous termination, into oasis 1 
At the nsk of somewhat of repetition, we must here point out 
the few grand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the difference between mi and that, which will frequently 
occur in the itinerary, at once plunge in medias res 

The Lost River of the Desert — We have elsewhere mentioned 
the tradition of the absorption of the Ghaggar nver, as one of the 
causes of the comparative depopulation of the northern desert 
The couplet recording it I could not recall at the time, nor any 


1 When I penned this conjectural etymology, I was not aware that any 
speculation had been made upon this word I find, however, the late 
M Langlds suggested tho derivation of oasxs (variously written by the Greeks 
aCaati, fatm and Cus t, bant, [atom is the only other recognized form}) from 
the Arabic and Dr Wait, in a senes of interesting etymologies (see 

Anal ic Journal, May 1830) suggests 'qfrT, tail from *TU vas, * to inhabit.’ 
Fas* and Cant quasi rosw are almost identical My fnend. Sir W Ouseley, 
gave me nearly the same signification of Wadi, as appears in John 


son’s edition of Richardson, namely, a valley, a desert a channel of a nver — 
anver,j>jOf wadi-al habir, 1 the great river,’ corrupted into Guadal 

quiver, which example is also given m d Herbelot (sec Vadi Gehennem), and 
by Thompson, who traces the word voter through all the languages of 
Europe — tho Saxon matter, the Greek CSup, tho Islandic u dr, the Slavonia 
vod (whence voder and eider * a nver ’) all appear derivable from the 
Arabia wad ' a nver ’—or the Sanskrit vuA , and if Dr W will refer to 
p 1322 of the Itinerary, he will find a singular confirmation of his etymology 
In the word has (classically tas) applied to one of these habitable spots The 
word fcaifi also of frequent occurrence therein is from basna to inhabit 
tail an inhabitant, or twa a habitation, perhaps derivable from icah 
Indispensable to an oasis J [The New Nrijlish Diet gives Lat oasis, Greek 
Seen, apparently of Egyptian origin , rf Coptic ovahe (whence Fgyptian 
Arabia iraJl), * dwelling place, oasis,’ from ouiA * to dwell *] 
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flocks or cultivating these little oases for food He may discern 
a long line of camels (called kilar, a name better known than either 
kafila or karwan), anxiously toiling through the often doubtful 
path, and the Charon conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on 
the end of his turban He may discover, lying in ambush, a 
band of Sahanyaa, the Bedouins of our desert (sahra), 1 either 
mounted on camels or horses, on the watch to despoil the caravan, 
or engaged in the less hazardous occupation of driving oil the 
flocks of the Raj ar or Mangalm shepherds, peacefully tending 
them about the tars or b areas, or hunting for the produce stored 
amidst the huts of the ever green jha2, y which serve at once as 
grain pita and shelter from the sun A migratory band may be 
seen flitting with their flocks from ground which they have 
exhausted, in search of fresh pastures 

And if the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spnng, 

Will bless their »tars, and think It luxury 1 

Or they may be seen preparing the rabn, a mess quite analogous to 
the kouskous of their Numidian brethren, or quenching Uietr 
thirst from the TFaA of their little oasis, of which they maintain 
sovereign possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come 
in conflict with some more powerful community. 

Oasis — We may here pause tp consider whether in the bah, 
bawa , or iroA, of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasts 
of the Greeks, corrupted by them from el-wah, or, as written by 
Belzom (in his account of the Libyan desert, while searching for 
the temple of Ammon), EUaah Of the numerous terms 

used to designate water in these and regions, as par, Tar, tar, dah 
or daha, bah , ba&a, x cah, all but the latter are chiefly applicable 
to springs or pools of water, while the last (roo/i), though used 
often in a like sense, applies more to a water course or stream 
El xr ah, under whatever term, means — * the water ’ Again, daha 
or dah is a term in general use for a pool, even not unfrequently 
in running streams and large nvers, which, ceasing to flow in 

1 [As has been already stated, Eahanya has no connexion with Arabic 
St&n*,* -hew*' ^ 

* [jhal, of which there are two varieties largo and small, Salvador/* 
per St ca and S olsoxiet ) 
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dry weather leave large stagnant masses always called dah 
There are many of the streams of Rajputana having such pools, 
particularized as halhi-dah or 4 elephant pool denoting a suffl 
ciency of water even to drown that animal Jnow the word dah 
or daha added to the generic term for water rath would make 
tcarft (pool of water) the Arab an term for a running stream and 
commonly used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable 
spots If the Greeks took the word wadi from any MS the 
transposition would be easily accounted for wadi would be 
written thus and by the addition of a point wart 

easily metamorphosed for a euphonous termination into oasis 1 

At the risk of somewhat of repetition we must here point out 
the few grand features which diversify this sea of sand and after 
defining the difference between tux and thal wlucb will frequently 
occur in the itinerary at once plunge in meduis res 

The Lost River of the Desert. — We have elsewhere mentioned 
the tradition of the absorption of the Ghaggar river as one of the 
causes of the comparative depopulation of the northern desert 
The couplet recording it I could not recall at the time nor any 

1 When I penned this conjectural etymology I was not awaro that any 
speculation had been made upon this word I find however the lato 
M. Langlis suggested the derivation of ooaw (variously written by the Greeks 
affair r fair j and Caa r ffaa s [affair » is the only other recognised form]) from 
the Arab o and Dr Wa t in a senes of interesting etymologies (eeo 

Astatic Journal, 31 ay 1830) suggests qf-fT tor* from ras to whsb t 
Vast and fair i quasi cans are almost identical My friend Sir W Ouseley 
gave me nearly the same signification of ,^0 jy JFad as appears In John 
son 8 edition of R chardson namely a valley a desert a channel of a nver — 
anver j-i'Ol wadi-al labtr the great river corrupted into Guadal 

quiver which example is also giTen in d Herbelot (see Vadi Oehennem) and 
by Thompson who traces tho word water through all the languages of 
Europe — the Saxon waster the Greek f3wp the Islandic udr the Slavcmo 
wad (whence wader and odtr a nver ) all appear derivable from the 
Arabic wad a nver — or the Sansknt wah and if Dr W will refer to 
p I3°2 of tho It nerary he will find a singular confirmat on of his etymology 
in the word baa (classically rm) applied to one of these habitable spots The 
word basti also of frequent occurrence therein is from basna to inhab t 
ran an Inhabitant or tws a hab tat on perhaps derivable from wah 
indispensable to an oasis 1 [Tbs A tw English D c t gives Lat oasis Greek 
(as t apparently of Egyptian origin cf Copt c ovahe (whence Egypt an 
Arab o trdh) dwelling place oasis from ouift to dwell ] 
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record of the Sodha pnnce Hnmir, in whose reign this phenomenon 
13 said to have happened But the utility of these ancient 
traditional couplets, to winch X have frequently drawn the 
reader’s attention, has again been happily illustrated, for the 
name of Hamir has been incidentally discovered from the trivial 
circumstance of an ifitermamage related in the Bhattf annals. 
His contemporary of Jaisalmcr was Dusaj, who succeeded in 
S 1100 or [295] ad 1014, so that we have a precise date assigned, 
supposing this to be the Hanur m question The Ghoggar, which 
rises In the Siwahk, passes Hansi Ilissar, and flowed under the 
walls of Bhatner, at whidi place they y et liav c their wells In its 
bed Thence it passed Bangmahnll, Balar, and Fhulrn, and 
through the flats of Klindal (of which Derawar is the capital) 
emptying itself according to some below Uclih, but according to 
Abu Barakat (whom I sent to explore jn 1800 and who crossed 
the dry bed of a stream called the Khaggar, near Shahgarh), 
between JmsalmeT and Ron Bakhar. If this could be authentic' 
ated, we should say at once that, united with the branch from 
Dara, it gave its name to the Sangra, which unites with the Lum, 
enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus * 

The Luni River. — The next, and perhaps most remarkable 
feature in the desert, Is the Luni, or Salt River, which, with its 
numerous feeders, has its source in the spnngs of the Aravalh 
Of Marwar it is a bamer between the fertile lands and the desert , 
and as It leaves this country for the thal of the Chnuhans, it 
divides th3t community, and forms a geographical demarcation , 
the eastern portion being called the Raj of Suigam, and the 
western part, Parkar, or bey ond the Khar, or Luni * 

The Rann of Cntch .— ■' W c shall hereafter return to the country 
of the Chauhans, which is bounded to the south by that singular 
feature in the physiognomy of the desert, the Rnnn, oi Rail, 
already slightly touched upon in the geographical sketch prefixed 
to this work This immense salt marsh, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefly by the Luni which* 
like the Rhone, after forming Lake Leman, resumes its name at 
Its further outlet, and ends as it commences with a sacred char 

* [See IO J, xiL 212 f , E H Aitken GotrUeer of Sind, 4 , Calcutta 
Sen tv 1874 , JSAS, xxr 49 fl ] 

* [The derivation of Parkar la unknown , that suggested in the text Is 
Impossible-] 
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actcr, having the temple of Narayan 1 * * at its embouchure, where 
it mingles with the ocean, and that of Brahma at ita source of 
Fushkar The Rann, or Ran, is a corruption of Aranya, or * the 
waste’,* nor can any tlung m nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiar 
abode of the khar gadha, or vnld-ass, whose love of solitude has 
been commemorated by an immortal pen * That this enormous 
depository of salt is of no recent formation we are informed by the 
Greek writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have 
presen ed in Erinos a nearer approximation to the original 
Aranya than exists in our Ran or Rann. Although mainly 
indebted to the Luni for Us salt, whose bed and that of its feeders 
ore covered with saline deposits, it is also supplied by the o\ er- 
flowings of the Indus, to which grand stream it may be indebted 
for its volume of water. We have here another strong point of 
physical resemblance between the valleys of the Indus and the 
Nile, which Nnpoleon [206] at once referred to the simple opera- 
tions of nature ; I allude to the ongin of Lake Moena, a design 
too \ast for man. 4 

Thai, Rui. — As the reader will often meet with the words that 
and rui, he should be acquainted with the distinction between 
them The first means an and and bare desert ; the other is 
equally expressive of desert, but impbes the presence of natural 
vegetation ; in fact, the jungle of the desert. 

Thai o! the Ltrni. — This embraces the tracts on both sides of 
the mer, forming Jalor and its dependencies. Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be included in the thaJ, yet it 

1 [Narayansar, an Important place of pilgrimage, with interesting 
temples. Is situated at the Kon entrance of the IV Rann [BO, v 245 ff ) ] 

* [Or tnna. Yule, Hobton-Jobson, 2nd ed 774 ] 

* [Eqvuf hemtoxus (Blanford, Mammalia of India, 470 f , Job mu 
Gff)] 

4 The greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the 
least, one ’ , so that th6 narrowest portion of the valley of 8md equals the 
largest of the Nile Egypt alone is taid to have had eight m illions of 
inhabitants , what then might Sind mam tain I The condition of the 
peasantry, as described by Bournenne, is exactly that of Rajput&na , “ The 
villages are fiefs belonging to any one on whom the prince may bestow 
them , the peasantry pay a tax; to their superior, and are the actual pro 
pnetors ol the soil, amidst all the revolntiona and commotions, their 
privileges are not infringed.” This right (still obtaining), taken away by 
Joseph, was restored by JSesostris 
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record of the Sodha pnncc Hamlr, in whose reign this phenomenon 
15 said to have happened But the utility of these ancient 
traditional couplets, to which I have frequently drawn the 
reader’s attention, has again been happily illustrated, for the 
name of Hamir has been incidentally discot ered from the trivial 
circumstance of an intermarriage related in the Bhattl annals 
His contemporary of Jamlmer \sns Dusaj, who succeeded in 
S 1100 or [295] a d 1044, so that we base a precise date assigned, 
supposing this to be the Hamir in question The Chaggar, which 
rises in the Siwahk, passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the 
walls of Bhatner, at which place they jet have their wells in its 
bed Thence it passed Rangmaliall, Balar, and Phiilro, and 
through the flats of Khadal (of which Derawor is the capital), 
emptying itself according to some below Uelih, but according to 
Abu Barakat (whom I sent to explore in 1800, and who crossed 
the dry bed of a stream called the Khaggar, near SUaligath), 
between Jaisalmer and Ron Bakliar If this could be authentic- 
ated, we should say at once that, united with the branch from 
Dara, it gave its name to the Sangro, which unites with the Luni, 
enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus * 

The Luni River — The next, and perhaps most remarkable 
feature m the desert, is the Luni, or Salt River, which, with its 
numerous feeders, has its source in the spnngs of the Aravalli 
Of Marwar it is a barrier between the fertile lands and the desert , 
and as it leaves this country for the that of the Chauhnns, R 
divides that community, and forms a geographical demarcation , 
the eastern portion being called the Raj of Suigam , and the 
western part, Parkar, or bey ond the Khar, or Luni * 

The Rann o! Cntch. — W c shall hereafter return to the country 
of the Chauhnns, which is bounded to the south by that singular 
feature m the physiognomy of the desert, the Rann, or Ran, 
already slightly touched upon in the geographical sketch prefixed 
to this work This immense salt marsh, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefly by the Luni, which, 
like the Rhode, after forming Lake Leman, resumes its name at 
its Anther outlet, and ends as it commences with a sacred char- 

* 08m 10 I, xiL 212 f , E H Ailken Gazetteer e/ 4 , Calcutta 

. -IBJJL.ssy. 

* [Tile derivation of Parkar » unknown , that suggested in the text is 

impossible.] 
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ncter, having the temple of Naraynn 1 at Its emboucbue, where 
It mingles 'with the ocean, and that of Brahma at its source of 
Fushkar The Bonn, or Han, is a corruption Of Aranya, or ‘ the 
waste , * nor can anything In nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud the peculiar 
abode ol the Khar gadha, or wild ass, whose love ol solitude hoi 
been commemorated by an immortal pen * Thpt this enormous 
depository of salt Is of no recent formation we are Informed by the 
Greek writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have 
preserved in Erinos a nearer approximation to the original 
Aranya than exists in our Ran or Rann Although mainly 
indebted to the Luni for its salt, whose bed and that of Uafecdm 
are covered with saline deposits, it is also supplied by the over 
flowings of the Indus to which grand stream it may be indebted 
for its volume of water 1\e have here another strong point of 
physical resemblance between the valleys of the Indus and the 
Nile which Napoleon [206] at once referred to the simple opera- 
tions of nature , I allude to the origin of Lake Moern, a desfe 
too vast fox man * 

Thai, RuL— As the reader will often meet with the words ttal 
and rui, he Bhould be acquainted with the distinction between 
them The first means an and and bare desert , the other is 
equally expressive of desert, but implies the presence of natural 
vegetation , in fact, the jungle ot the desert 

Thai of the I«nnL— This embraces the tracts on both sides of 
the nver, forming Jalor and its dependencies Although the 
region south ot the strewn cannot be included in the that, yet Vt 

1 [Naiayans&r an Important place ot pilgrimage, -with interesting 
temples, is situated at the Kori entrance of the W Rann (BO, r 215 B ) ] * 
' [Or man \\ile, //otson-Jofcjon 2nd ed. 774 } 

* [EiJUhs hemonus (Blanford, J fammaha ef India 470 f Job suit 

ssn 

4 The greatest breadth o! the valley of the Nde is four leagues the 
least one eo that the narrowest portion of the valley of Sind equals the 
largest of the Nile Egypt alone a said to hare had eight millions oi 
inhabitants, what then might Bind maintain l The condition cl the 
peasantry, as described by Bournenne Is exactly that of Raj pu tana M The 
villages are fiefs belonging to any one on whom the prince may bestow 
them the peasantry pay a tax to their superior and are the actual pro- 
prietors of the sod, amidst all the revolutions and commotions, their 
privileges are not infringed ’ This right (still obtaining) talen away 
Joseph, was restored by Seaostns. 
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is so intimately connected with it, that we shall not forego the 
only opportunity we may have of noticing it 

Jalor.— This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar It is separated from Siwanchi by the Sukn and Khan, 1 
which, with many smaller streams, flow through them from the 
Aravalh and Abu, aiding to fe rtiliz e its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains of Marwar. 
Jalor, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the ‘rune castles of Mara,' when the Pramar held para- 
mount rule m Marusthali When it was wrested from them we 
have no clue to discover , * but it had long been held by the 
Chauhans, whose celebrated defence of their capital against 
Alau-d-dm, in A.r> 1801, is recorded by Fenshta, as well as in the 
chronicles of their bards This branch of the Chauhnn race was 
called Mallani, and will be again noticed, both here and m the 
annals of Haraoti It formed that portion of the Chauhan 
sovereignty called the Hapa Raj, whose capital was Juna Chhotan, 
connecting the sway of this race m the countries along the Lum 
from Ajmer to Parkar, which would appear to have crushed its 
Agnikula brother, the Pramar, and possessed all that region 
marked by the course of the * Salt River * to Parkar 

Sonagir, the ‘golden mount,' is the more ancient name of this 
castle, and was adopted by the Chauhans as distinctive of their 
tribe, when the older term, Mallani, was dropped for Somgira 
Here they enshrined their tutelary divinity, Mallinath, 4 god of 
the Mall],’ who maintained his position until the sons of Siahji 
entered these regions, when the name of Sonagir was exchanged 
for that of Jalor, contracted from Jalandharoath, whose shnne 
is about a coss west of the castle Whether JaJandhamath [207], 
the 4 divinity of Jalandhar,’ was imjwrted from the Ganges, or 
left as well as the god of the Malli by the ei decant Rfaliams, is 
uncertain but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of 
Alexander, driven by him from Multan,' its probability is Increased 

* Another salt river 

* [The Chauhan Rao Klrttipal took it from the Praraaraa towards the 
* end of the twelfth centnry, and RSnardeo Chauh&n Io6t It to Aliu-d din 
^(Erskine m. A 199 f) InBngga translation of Fensht* (I 3"0) the place 

ia called Jalwar and the King Nahardeo ) 

* Multan and Juna (Chhotan qa Cksvhan tan t)baro the same sigiufica 
fcion, ' the ancient abode * and both were occupied by tha tnbe of Malli <jr 
Mallani, said to be of Chauhan race , and it is curious to find at Jalor 
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by the caves of Jalandhar (50 celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimage 
even in Babur s time) being in their vicuuty Be this as it may, 
the Ilathors like the Roman conquerors, have added these indi 
genous divinities to their own pantheon The descendants of 
the expatriated Sotugiras now occupy the lands of Chitalw&na, 
near the /urea of the I.uni 

Jalor comprehends the inferior districts of Siwanehl Blilnmal 
Sanchor, Morsm, all attached to the kbaltsa or flse , besides the 
great paftai/ats, or chieftainships, of Bhadrajan, Mewa Jasola 
and Sindan — a tract of ninety miles in length, and nearly the 
same in breadth, with fair soil water near the surface, and 
requiring only good government to make it as productive as any 
of its magnitude in these regions, and sufficient to defray the 
whole personal expenses of the Rajas of Jodhpur or about nine 
lakhs of rupees , but in consequence of the anarchy of the capital 
the corruption of the managers and the raids of the Sahariyas 
of the desert and the Minas of Abu and the Axavnlh, it is deplorably 
deteriorated There are several ndges (on one of which is the 
castle) traversing the district, but none uniting with tbs table land 
of Mewar though with breaks it may be traced to near Abu In 
one point it shows its affinity to the desert t e m its vegetable 
productions for It has no other timber than the j bal the babul 
the kanl and other shrubs of the that 

The important fortress of Jalor, guarding the southern frontier 
of Marwar stands on the extremity of the range extending north 
to Sraana It is from three to Jour hundred feet in height, 
fortified with a wall and bastions on some of which cannon are 
mounted It has four gates , that from the town is called the 
Suiaj pol, and to the north west is the Bal pol ( the gate of Bal * 
the sun god) where there Is a shrine of the Jain pontiff Pars 
vanath There are many wells and two considerable boons or 
reservoirs of good water and to the north a small lake formed by 
damming up the streams from the hills, but the water seldom 
lasts above half the year The town [208] which contains three 


(classically Jalandhar) the easoe divinities as in the r haunts in the Punjab 
namely KaUinath, Jalandharaatb, and Balnath Abu 1 Fail says The 
cell of Balnath is in the middle of Sindsavar and Babur (Elliot Dawson 
iL450 iv 240 415 7 114 Jin. ii 316) places Balnath jogi below the hill 
01 Jnd five marches east 0! tha Indus the very spot claimed by the Tad is, 
when led out el India by their deified leader Baldeo or Balnath. 
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thousand and seventeen, houses, extends on the north and eastern 
side of the fort, having the Sukri flowing about a mile east of it. 
It has a circum valla tion as well as the castle, having guns for its 
defence ; and is inhabited by every variety of tube, though, 
strange to say, there are only five families of Rajputs In its motley 
population. The following census was made by one of my 
parties, in a.d. 1818 i 

Honjcs. 


Mahs, or gardeners 

Tehs, or oilmen, here called Ghanehi . . . loo 

Kumhars, or pottere ..... 60 

Thatberas, or braziers 30 

Chhipis, or printers 20 

Bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers . . 1156 

Musalman families . . 036 

Khatika, or butchers . . 20 

Nais, or barbers 16 

Kalals, or spirit-distillers ... 20 

Weavers 100 

Silk weavers . 15 

Yatls (Jain priests) 2 

Brahmans 100 

Gujars .40 

Rajputs 5 

Bhojaks 1 * ...... 20 

Minas 60 

Bbils ...•••■• 15 

Sweetmeat shops 8 

Ironsmiths and carpenters ( Lohars and Sutan) . 14 

Chunwalas, or bracelet manufacturers . . 4 


The general accuracy of this census was confirmed. 

Siwana. — Siwanchf is the tract between the Lum and Sukri, 
of which Siwana, a strong castle placed on the extremity of the 
same range with Jalor, is the capital. The country requires no 
particular description, being of the same nature as that just 
depicted. In former tunes it constituted, together with Nagor, 
the appanage of the heir apparent of Marwar ; but since the 

1 [Bhojak, ‘a feeder,’ a term usually applied to those Brahmans who are 

fed after a death, m order to pass on the food to the »p!nt ] 
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setting-up of the pretender, Dhonkal Singh, both have been 
attached to the fisc : In fact, there is no heir to Mara I Ferishta 
mentions the defence of Srnuna against the arms o! Alau-d-dm. 1 

Machola, Morsln. — 'Machola and Morsm are the two principal 
dependencies of Jalor within the Luni, the former having a strong 
castle guarding its south-east frontier against the [290] depreda- 
tions of the Minas ; the latter, which has also a fort and town of 
five hundred houses, is on the western extremity of Jalor. 

Bhlnmal, Sanchor. — Bhinmal and Sanchor are the two prin- 
cipal subdivisions to the south, and together nearly equal the 
remainder oi the province, each containing eighty villages. These 
towns ore on the high-road to Cutch and Gujarat, which has given 
them from the most remote times a commercial celebrity. Bhin- 
mal is said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchor about 
half the number. 1 Very wealthy Mahajans, or * merchants,’ used 
to reside here, but insecurity both within and without has much 
injured these cities, the first of which lias its name, Mai (not Malil, 
as in the map), from its wealth as a mart. 1 There is a temple of 
Baraha (Varaha, the Incarnation of the hog), with a great sculp- 
tured boar. Sanchor possesses also a distinct celebrity from being 
the cradle of a class of Brahmans called Sancbora, who are the 
officiating priests of some of the most celebrated temples in these 
regions, as that of Dwarka, Mathura, Pushkar, Nagar-Parkar, 
etc.* The name of Sanchor is corrupted from Satlpura, Sati, oc 
Suttee’s town, said to be very ancient. 

Bhadrifan. — A slight notice is due to the principal fiefs of 
•Jalor, as well as tlie fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadrnjan is a 
town of five hundred houses (three-fourths of which ate of the 
Siina class), situated m the midst of a cluster of hills, having a 
iTtiall fort. The chief is of the Jodha clan ; his fief connects 
Jalor with Pali in Godwar. 

Mewa. — Mewa is a celebrated little tract on both banks of the 
Luni, and one of the first possessions of the Rathora. It is, 

1 [Fenshta (i 3C9) calls the RSja SItaldeo ; Amir Rhosru (Elliot Dowson 
ia 18, 650, r. 166) Bntaldeo ] 

1 [The population of these towns is now respectively 4545 and 2063 ) 

* [The old name was Brlmal or Rhifiam&la, which Erskine (ai A J04) 
Identifies with Pi lo mo lo o! Risen Tsiang Bat Beal (Buddhist Records 

ti* W wfitrr* V! vdd , Ti. TtVj trausutc rates thus name w BUfcnrt* wi . j 

* [For the Siohora or 8 anchors Brahmans see BO, ix Part i. 18 } Erakino 
in. A 84] 
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properly speaking, in Siwanchi, to which it pays a tribute, besides 
service when required The chief o f Mewa has the title of Kawal, 
and his usual residence is the town of Jasol Surat Singh is the 
present chief , his relative, SurajmaU, holds the same title, and 
the fief and castle of Sandn, also on the Lum, twenty two miles 
south of Jasol A feud reigns between them ; the} claim co-equal 
rights, and the consequence is that neither can reside at Mewa 
the capital of the domain Both chiefs deemed the profession of 
robber no disgrace, when this memoir was written (1813) , bjt it 
is to be hoped they have seen the danger, if not the error, of their 
ways, and will turn to cultivating the fertile tracts along the 

* Salt River,’ which yield wheat, juar, and bajra in abundance 

Balotra, Tflwara. — Balotra, Til ware, are two celebrated names 
in the geography of this region, and have an annual fair, as re- 
nowned m Rajputana as that of Leipsic In Germany Though 
called the Balotra mtla (literally, • an assemblage, or [300] concourse 
of people *), it was held at Tilwara, several miles south, 1 near an 
island of the Lum, which is sanctified by a shnne of Mallinath, 

• the divinity of the Malh,* who, as already mentioned, is now the 
patron god of the Rathors Tilwara forms the flef of another 
relative of the Mewa family, and Balotra which ought to belong 
to the fisc, did and may still belong to Awa, the chief noble of 
Marwar But Balotra and Sandn have other claims to distinction, 
having, with the original estate of Dunara, formed the flef of 
Durgadas, the first character in the annals of Maru, and whose 
descendant yet occupies Sandn The fief of Mewa, which Includes 
them all was rated at fifty thousand rupees annually The 
Pattayats with their vassalage occasionally go to court, but hold 
themselves exempt from service except on emergencies The 
call upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of wliich 
they are the Simiswara, or lord marchers 

indhavati — This tract, which has its name from the Rajput 
tnbe of Indha, the chief branch of the Porihars (the ancient 
sovereigns of Mandor), extends from Balotra north, and west o! 
the capital, Jodhpur, and is bounded on the north by the Ihal of 
Guga The thol of Indhavati embraces a space of about thirty 
cos9 u» circumference 

Gfigadeo ka ThaL — -The ihal of Guga a name celebrated in the 
'herOich'iStory ol Vnt Cb&K&ssa , la 'azzsa&ahgij woiMn t>? fed 
1 fni-w m» » about 10 miles W of B£lotr» ) 
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and one description will suit both. The aand-ridges (thal-ka-tiba) 
are very lofty in all this tract ; very thinly inhabited ; few 
villages ; water far from the surface, and having considerable 
jungles. Tob, Phalsund, and Eunasar are the diief towns in this 
rui. They collect rain-water in reservoirs called tanka, which 
they are obliged to use sparingly, and often while a mass of 
corruption, producing that peculiar disease in the eye3 called 
rataundha (corrupted by us to rotunda) or night-blindness, 1 for 
with the return of day it passes off. 

TararoL— The thal of Tararoi intervenes between that of 
Gugadeo and the present frontier of Jaisalmcr, to which It for- 
merly belonged.' Pokaran is the chief town, not of Tararoi only, 
but of all the desert interposed between the two chief capitals of 
Marusthali. The southern part of this thal does not differ from 
that described, but its northern portion, and more especially for 
sixteen to twenty miles around the city of Pokaran, are low 
disconnected ridges of loose rock, the continuation of that on 
which stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, as we have 
already said, to this oasis the epithet of Me r, or rocky. The name 
of Tararoi is derived from (or, which signifies moisture, humidity 
[801] from springs, or the springs themselves, which rise from 
this rui. Pokaran, the residence of Salim Singh (into the history 
of whose family we have so fully entered in the Annuls 0 f Marwar), 
is a town of two thousand houses, surrounded by a stone wall, 
and having a fort, mounting several guns on its eastern side. 
Under the west side of the town, the inhabitants have the unusual 
sight in these regions of running water, though only in the rainy 
season, for it is soon absorbed by the sands. Some say it comes 
from the Sar of Kanod, others from the springs fn the ridge ; at 
all events, they derive a good and plentiful supply of water from 
the wells excavated in its bed. The clilef of Pokaran, besides its 
twenty-four villages, holds lands between the Luni and Bandi 
rivers to the amount of a lakh of rupees. Dunam and Manxil, 
the fief of the loyal Durgadas, are now in the hands of the traitor 

1 It is asserted by the natives to be caused by a email thread like worm, 
which also forme in the eyes cf horses. I have seen it in the horse, moving 
about with great velocity. They puncture and discharge it with the aqueou s 
humour. 

* [The name Tararoi seems to have disappeared from the maps, the 
tract being now known as flinfaa ] 
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Salim. Three coss to the north of Pokaran is the village of 
Ramdeora, bo named from a shrine to Ramdeo, one of the Paladins 
of the desert, and which attracts people from all quarters to the 
Mela, or fair, held in the rainy month of Bhadon. 1 Merchants 
from Karachi-bandar, Tatta, Multan, Shiknrpur, and Cutch here 
exchange the produce of various countries : horses, camels, and 
oxen used also to be reared in great numbers, but the famine of 
1818, and anarchy ever since Raja Man’s accession, added to 
the Interminable feuds between the Bhattis and Rathors, have 
checked all this desirable Intercourse, which occasionally made 
the very heart of the desert a scene of Joy and activity, 

Khawar. — This thal, lying between Jaisalmer and Banner, and 
abutting at Girab into the desert of Dhat, is in the most remote 
angle of Marwar. Though thinly inhabited, It possesses several 
considerable places, entitled to the name of towns, in this ‘abode 
of death.’ Of these, Sheo and Kotra are the most considerable, 
the first containing three hundred, the latter five hundred houses, 
situated upon the ridge of h ills, which may be traced from Bhuj 
to Jaisalmer. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the Rathor 
family, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodhpur. 
At no distant period, a smart trade used to be carried on between 
Anhilwara Patan and this region ; but the lawless Sahariyas 
plundered so many kafitas, that it Is at length destroyed. They 
find pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this 
thal 

Mallinath, Banner. — The whole of this region was formerly 
inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, who, although 
asserted by some to be Rathor In origin, are assuredly Cbnuhan, 
and of the same stock as the ancient lords of Juna Chhotan. 
Banner was reckoned, before the last famine, to contain one 
[802] thousand two hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, 
one-fourth of whom were Sanchora Brahmans.* The town is 
situated in the same range as Sheo- Kotra, here two to three 
hundred feet In height. From Sheo to Banner there is a good 

1 [Ramdeora is 12 miles N. of Pokar&n. The saint is commonly called 
Bimdeoji or lUmsah PIr ] 

* [Banner, the ancient name of which is said to be Bihadamer. hill fort 
of Bahada,’ is 130 miles W. of Jodhpur city ; its present population is 
BDbl. UnTimafa was son ol Tiko Bai£na, hi iescerA wAWfo 

founder of MirwSr State.] 
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deal of flat intermingled with low iibas of sand, which in favour* 
able seasons produces enough food for consumption Pad am 
Singh, the Banner chief, is of the same stock as those of Sheo 
Ivotra and Jnsol ; from the latter they all issue and he calculates 
thirty four villages In his feudal domain Formerly, a dani 
(which Is, literally rendered, douanier) resided here to collect the 
transit duties, but the Sahariyas ha\e rendered this office o 
sinecure, and the chief of Banner takes the little it realizes to 
himself They find it more convenient to be on a tolerably good 
footing with the Bhattis, from whom this tract was conquered, 
than with their own head whose officers thej i cry often oppose, 
especially when n demand is made upon them for dand , on which 
occasion the} do not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
desert friends the Sahanyas Throughout the whole of this 
region they rear great numbers of the best camels, which find a 
ready market In ever} part of India 

Kherdhar — * The land of Kher ’ 1 has often been mentioned In 
the annals of these States It was in this distant nook that the 
Bathors first established themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe, 
which migrated to the Gulf of Cambay, and arc now lords of 
Gogha and Bhavnagnr , and instead of steering * the ship of the 
desert ’ in their piracies on the knfllas, plied the Great Indian 
Ocean even “ to the golden coast of Sofala,” in the yet more 
nefarious trade of slaves It is difficult to learn what latitude 
they affixed to the ‘ land of Kher,’ which in the time of the 
Gohils approximated to the Lum , nor is it necessary to perplex 
ourselves with such niceties, os we only use the names for the 
purpose of description In all probability it comprehended the 
whole space afterwards occupied by the Mallani or Chauhans who 
founded Juna Chhotan, etc , which we shall therefore include in 
Kherdhar Kheralu, the chief town, was one of the * nine castles 

1 Named In all probability, from the superabundant tree of the desert 
termed Kbatr and dhar land ’ It h also called Kheralu but more pro 
perly Kherala, * the abode of Kliair * , a shrub of great utility in these 
regions Its astringent pods similar in appearance to those of the laburnum, 
they convert into food Its gum is collected as an article of trade , the 
camels browse u)>on its twigs and the wood makes their huts [Kher is a 
rained village not far from Jasol, at tbo point whore tholainl River turns 
eastward Kheralu has disappeared from modem maps if it be not ft 
mistake for KerSdn where there »re interesting temples (ASH, West Circle, 
Biarch 31, 1007 pp 40-43 , Erakino id. A. 201) } 

\Ob m 
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of Mara/ when the Pramar was its sovereign loro It has now 
dwindled into an insignificant village, containing no more than 
fort) houses, surrounded on all sides by hills “ of a black colour *’ 
part of the same chain from Bbuj 

Jana Chhotan. — Ju n a Chhotan, or the * ancient ’ Chhotan, 
though always conjoined in name, are two [303] distinct places, 
said to be of very great antiquity, and capitals of the Hapa 
sovereignty But as to what this Hapa Raj was, beyond the bare 
fact of its pnnces being Chauhan, tradition is now mute Both 
still present the vestiges of large cities, more especially Juna 
' the ancient,’ which is enclosed in a mass of hills having but one 
inlet, on the east side, where there are the ruins of a small castle 
which defended the entrance There are likewise the remains 
of two more on the summit of the range The mouldering 
remnants of mandirs (temples), tindbaons (reservoirs), now choked 
up all bear testimony to its extent, which is said to have included 
twelve thousand habitable dwellings 1 Now there are not above 
two hundred huts on its site, while Chhotan has shrunk Into a 
poor hamlet At phonman, which is at the farther extremity of 
the range m which are Juna and Chhotan, there is a singular place 
of worship, to which the inhabitants flock on the ly or third day 
of Sawan of each jear The patron saint is called Alandeo, 
through whose means some grand victory was obtained by the 
Mallani The immediate objects of veneration are a number of 
brass images called Aswamukhl, from having the ‘heads of 
horses ’ ranged on the top of a mountain called Alandeo "Whether 
these may further confirm the Scythic ancestry of the Mallani, 
as a branch of the Asi, or Aswa race of Central Asia, can at present 
be only matter of conjecture 

Nagar Gar ha. — Between Barmer and Nagar Gurha on the 
Lum is one immense continuous that, or rather nn, containing 
deep jungles o! khair, or kher, khejra, hanl, hhep, phog 1 whose 
gums and bemes are turned to account by the Bhils and Kolia of 
the southern districts Nagar and Gurha are two large towns on 
the Lum (described in the itinerary), on the borders of the Chauhan 
raj of Suigam, and formerly part of it 

Here terminate our remarks on the thals of western Mar-war, 
which, stenle as it Is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries 

V jcta cdcaStu , Xnejra, Pnacj** niMtgen, T&fl. <Jt>j >pta-* 

•Khep Crdoisna tarlua , Pbog, CnJJ»?«nvm jxJyytmewIta j 
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completed by the famine that raged generally throughout these 
regions in S 1808 (ad 1812), and of "which this 1 Is the third year. 
The disorders which we liaie depicted as prevailing at the seat of 
government for the last thirty vears have left these remote 
regions entirely to the mere) of the desert tribes [304], or their 
own scarce less lan less lords in fact, ft only excites our astonish- 
ment lion man can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing 
but a few SOTS, or salt lakes, to yield any profit to the proprietors, 
and the excellent camel pastures, more especially in the southern 
tracts which produce the best breed in the desert 


CHAPTER 2 

The Chauhan Raj — Tins sovereignty (raj) of the Chauhans 
occupies the most remote comer of Rajputana, and its existence 
is now for the first time noticed As the quality of greatness as 
well as goodness is, m a great measure, relative, the Raj of the 
Chauhnns may appear an empire to the lesser chieftains of the 
desert External!) , it is environed, on the north and east, by the 
tracts of the Marwar State we hav e just been sketching To the 
south-east it is bounded by Kohwaro, to the south hemmed in 
b) the Rann, and to the west by the desert of Dhat Internail), 
It is partitioned into two distinct governments, the eastern being 
termed Virawah, and the western from its position * across the 
Lunl,’ Parkar , 1 which appellation, conjoined to Vagar, is also 

1 That is 1814 I am transcribing from my journals of that day, just 
after the return of one of my parties of discovery from these regions bringing 
with them natives of Dhat who to use their own simple but expressive 
phraseology, ‘ had the measure of the desert in the palm of their hands ’ , 
for they had been employed as kaaids, or messengers, lor thirty years of 
their live* Two of them afterwards returned and brought away their 
families, and remained upwards of five years in my service and were faithful, 
able, and honest in the duties I assigned them, as jemadars of daks, or 
superintendents of posts, which were for many years under my charge when 
at Sindhia s court extending at one time from the Ganges to Bombay, 
through the most savage and little known regions in India. But with such 
men as I drilled to aid in these discoveries, I found nothing insurmountable 
[The famine of 1812-13 was the most calamitous of the earlier visitations 
(Erskwe iiL A 125)] 

1 From par, * beyond,' and htr ot khar, syi onymoua with Xunf, the 
* salt-river ' We have several Khan Nadis, or salt rivulets, in Rajputana 
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applied to the capital, with the distinction of Srinagar, nt 
metropolis. This is the Negsr-Fnrker of tire distinguished 
Rennel, a place visited at a very early stage of our Inter- 
course with these regions b\ an enterprising Englishman, named 
Whittington * 

History of the Chsuhim. — -The Chauhans of tills desert boast 
the great antiquity of their settlement, as well as the nobility of 
thdr blood . they has e only to refer to Manlh liar and Hisaldeo of 
Ajmer, and to Pnthlraj, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, to 
establish the latter fact ; but the first we must leave to conjecture 
and their bards, though we may [303] fearlessly assert that they 
were posterior to the Sod has and other branches of the Fromir 
race, who to all appearance were its masters when Alexander 
descended the Indus Neither Is it improbable that the Mali! or 
Mftllanl, whom he expelled in that corner of the Tanjab, wrested 
* the land of Jvlier * from the Sodhaa. At ail ctents, it is certain 
that a chain of Chaufian principalities extended, from the eighth 
to the thirteenth century, from Ajmer to the frontiers of Sind, 
of which Ajmer, Nndol, Jalor, Sirohi, and Juna-Clihotan were 
the capitals ; and though all of these in their annals claim to be 
independent, It may be assumed tliat some kind of obedlenre was 
paid to Ajmer We possess Inst, np lions which justify tills asser- 
tion. 3!oreover, ench of them seas conspicuous in 3fusiim history , 
from the time of the conqueror of ChaznI to that of Ahiu-d-din, 
turnamed * the second Alexander.’ Mahmud, In hi* twelfth 
expedition, by Multan to Ajmer (whose dtadel, reriihta says, 
** he was compelled to leave in the hands ol the enemy ")* passed 
and sacked Nadol (transliterated Buiule) ; • ami the traditions of 
the desert have preserved the recollection of his sisit to Jura- 
Chhotan, and they yet point out the mines by which its castle 


though only one LnnL The sea is frequently t»W the Luns-y^n!, * the 
salt-water,' cr Khar* pani, jnetamerphoaed L-to Kala pad. or ' the livt 
w»ter,’ which is by no meana InaignJ Ses.nl [The proposed etyranlosy of 
rirtar b Impossible, and *a»La«,* has no eonaesLm with Airtl, 

•Hack/} 

* (An account of tba ItsttIs of VTithsatton « WhUhir-gton h ta 
IHrtKtu ku PH^nnet, td !C2f, L 40. Mr Y> Tc-sltr. who is sagafed to 
a new edition, describe* tha story as latmrtirg, bot trusUloJ In history and 
geography ) 

* (Brifss’ trass. L W. bnt compare Elliot IXrtrwjft Jr 1 0').] 

* (See V ol IL p 507 ] 
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on the rock was destroyed Whether this was after Ins visitation 
and destruction of Nahrv ala (Anhilwara Patan) or while on his 
journey, we have no means of knowing , but when we recollect 
that in this his last invasion, he attempted to return by Sind, and 
nearly perished with all his army in the desert, we might fairly 
suppose his determination to destroy J nna Chhotan betrayed him 
mto .this danger for besides the aU ruling motive of the conver- 
sion or destruction of the ‘ infidels,’ in all likelihood the expatriated 
princes of Nahrvala had sought refuge with the Chauhans amidst 
the sandhills of Kherdhar, and may thus have fallen Into his 
grasp 

Although nominally a single pnncipabty, the chieftain of 
Parkar pays little, if any, submission to his superior of Virawah 
Both of them have the ancient Hindu title of Rana, and are said 
at least to possess the quality of hereditary valour, which is 
synonymous with Chauhan It is unnecessary to particularize 
the extent in square miles of Dial in this raj or to attempt to 
number its population, which is so fluctuating , but we shall 
subjoin a brief account of the chief towns winch will aid in 
estimating the population of Marusthah We begin with the 
first division 

Chief Towns. — The principal towns in the Chauhan raj are 
Sulgam Dharanldhar, 1 Bakhasar, Tharad, Hotiganv, and Chital 
wana Rana Narajan Rao resides alternately at Sui and Bah, 
both large towns surrounded by an abbaltr, chiefly of the babul 
and other thorny trees, called in these regions kanlha ka kot, 
which has given these simple, but very [800] efficient fortifications 
the term of kanlha ka kot, or * fort of thorns * The resources of 
Narayan Rao, derived from this desert domain, are 6oid to be 
three lakhs or rupees, of which he pays a triennial tribute of one 
lakh to Jodhpur, to which no right exists, and which is rarely 
realized without an army The tracts watered by the Luni yield 
good crops of the richer grains , and although, in the dry season, 
there is no constant stream, plenty of sweet water is procured by 
excavating wells m its bed But it is asserted that, even when 
not continuous a gentle current is perceptible in those detached 
portions or pools, filtrating under the porous sand a pheno 

* [Dharamdhar, the Kurins or tortoise, ‘supporter of the earth,’ the 
second incarnation of Vishnu At Dhema m Tharad a fair U held in honour 
of Dhararudharji (BO, v 300 3i2) ] 
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menon remarked m the bed of the Kunwari River (in the district 
of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space of several miles, 
we have observed in the next portion o! water a very perceptible 
current. 1 

Nagar Parkar. — Nagar, or Srinagar, the capital of Parkar, is a 
town containing fifteen hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one- 
half were inhabited There is n small fort to the south-west of 
the town on the ndge, which is said to be about two hundred feel 
high There are wells and beras (reservoirs) in abundance The 
nver Luni is called seven coss south of Nagar, from which we 
may infer that its bed is distinctly to be traced through the Hann. 
The chief of Parkar assumes the title of liana, as well ns his 
superior of Virawah whose allegiance he lias entirely renounced, 
though we are ignorant of the relation in which they ever stood 
to each other • all are of the same family, the llapa-Ilaj, of wluch 
Juna-Chhotan was the capital 

Balthasar. — Bakliasar ranks next to Srinagar. It was at no 
distant penod a large and, for the desert, a flourishing town ; but 
now (1814) it contains but three hundred and sixty inhabited 
dwellings. A son of the Nagar chief resides here, who enjoys, i\s 
well as his father, the title of Rana. V e shall make no further 
mention of the inferior towns, as they will appear in the itinerary. 

ThariuL — -Tharad is another subdivision of the Chauhans of 
the Luni whose chief town of the same name is but a few coss to 
the east of Suigam, and which like Parkar is but nominal!) 
dependent upon it. With this we sliall conclude the subject of 
Virawah, which, we repeat, may contain man) errors. 

Face of the ChaohSa R&f. — As the ttlnerar) will point out in 
detail the state of the country it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute description here. The same sterile ndge, already 
desen bed as passing through Chhotan to Jalsnlmer, is to be [307] 
traced two coss west of Bakhasar, and thence to Nagar, in de- 
tached masses. The tracts on both banks oi the Luni )leld good 
crops of wheat and the richer grains, and Virawah, though 
enclosing considerable tfial, h33 a good portion of flnt, especially 
towards Radhanpur, seventeen Coss from Sui. Beyond the 

* Oae oi my journals mention* that a branch oi the Luni pa*»« by Sal, 
the capital of Virawah, where it Is four hundred and twelve pace* in breadth 
an error, I imagine (Suigim is on the £ shore of the It&nn, and the Lfini 
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Lam, the that nses into lofty Uhas and indeed Irom Chhotan to 
Bakhasar, all is stenle, and consists of lofty sandhills and broken 
ridges often covered by the sands. 

Water Production. — Throughout the Chauhan raj, or at least 
its most habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate 
distance from the surface, the -wells being from ten to twenty 
pursas, 1 or about sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet m depth ; 
nothing, when compared with those m Dhat, sometimes near 
seven hundred Besides wheat, on the Luni, the oil plant (tit), 
wing, moth, and other pulses, with bajra, arc produced in sufficient 
quantities for internal consumption ; but plunder Is the chief 
pursuit throughout this land. In which the lordly Chauhan and 
the Kbit menial vie in dexterity. Wherever the soil is least 
calculated for agriculture, there is often abundance of fine pasture, 
especially for camels, which browse upon a -variety of thorny 
shrubs Sheep and goats are also m great numbers, and bullocks 
and horses of a very good description, which find a ready sale at 
the Tilwara fair 

Inhabitants —We must describe the descendants, whether of 
the Jilalb, foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Pnthiraj, as a 
community of thieves, who used to cany their raids into Smd, 
Gujarat, and Marwar, to avenge themselves on private property 
for tile wrongs they suffered from the want or all government, or 
the oppression of those (Jodhpur) who asserted supremacy over, 
and the right to plunder them All classes are to be found In the 
Chauhan raj but those predominate, the names of whose tribes 
arc synonyms for * robber,’ as the Sahanya, Khosa, Kali, Bhil. 
Although the Chauhan is lord paramount, a few of whom are to 
be found in every village, yet the Roll and Bhil tnbe, with another 
class called Pital, 1 are the most numerous : the last named, 
though equally low in caste, is the only industrious class m this 
region Besides cultivation, they make a trade of the gums, 
which they collect in great quantities from the various trees 
whose names Iiave been already' mentioned. The Chauhans, 

1 Purta, the standard measure of the desert, is hero from six to seven 
feet, or the average height of a man, ic, the tip of his finger, the hand being 
raised vertically over the head It U derived from pttrush, ' man ’ 

* [Pital is another name for the Kalhi farming caste, KaUn being appar 
Cully the local form of the name Kanhi or Kunbi (Census Report, MotvAt, 
1891, £i 343) The costa does not appear in the 1911 Census Report of 
RSjputans-] 
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like most of these remote Rajput tnbes, dispense with the rt /nnar ‘ 
or j aneo, the distinctive thread or a ‘twice bom tribe,’ and ore 
altogether free from [SOS] the prejudices of those whom associa- 
tion with Br ahm ans has bound down with chains of iron But 
to make amends for tlus laxity m ceremonials, there is a material 
amendment in their moral diameter, in comparison with the 
Chauhoo3 of the putab (east) , for here the unnatural law of 
infanticide is unknown, in spite of the examples of their neigh- 
bours, the Jarejas, amongst whom it prevails to the most frightful 
extent. In eating, they have no prejudices, they make no 
cAouka, or fireplace , then cooks are generally of the barber (hai) 
tribe, and what is left at one meal, thej, contrary to all good 
manners, tic up and eat at the next 

Kolis-and E fails. — The first is the most numerous class In these 
regions, and may be ranked with the most degraded portion o! the 
human species Although they puja all the symbols of Hindu 
worship, and chiefly the terrific Mata, they scoff at nil laws, 
human or divine, and are little superior to the brutes of their own 
forests To them ei cry Hung edible is lawful food , cows, 
buffaloes, the camel, deer, hog , nor do they even object to such 
as have died a natural death Like the other debased tnbes, 
they affect to have Rajput blood, and call themselves Chauhan 
Koli, Rathor Koli, Fanhar Koli, etc , which only tends to prove 
their illegitimate descent from the aboriginal Koli stock. Almost 
all the doth weavers throughout India arc of the Koli class, 
though they endeavour to conceal their ongin under the term 
Julaha, which ought only to distinguish the Muslim weaver* 
The Bluls partake of all the vices of the Kolis, and perhaps 
descend one step lower in the scale of humanity , for they will 
feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, jackals, rots, guanas,* and 
snakes, and although they make an exception of the camel 
and the pea fowl, the latter being sacred to Mata, the goddevs 
they propitiate, jet in moral degradation their fellowship Is com- 
plete. The Kohs and B fails have no matrimonial intercourse, nor 
will thej even eat with each other — such is caste 1 The bow 

i [Antic tunair, probably Greek f**d/xo r The Jlindi ja**o ii tfkt 
yiynojxjnto, the fareeautwre o( youths with the sacred thread, and Uter the 
timad itself ) 

1 [For a lull account ot the hobs see HO, is Fart i S3. B 1 

* {Iguanas (kule, Uot>*r*-Jd*°n 2nd ed 3.0 f] 
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and arrow form their arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the 
matchlock. 

Pital is the chief husbandman o! this region, and, with the 
Bania, the only respectable class. They possess flocks, and are 
also cultivators, and are said to be almost as numerous as either 
the Blnls or IColis. The Pi tat is reputed synonymous with the 
Kurmi of Hindustan and the Kulambi of Malwa and the Deccan. 
There are other tribes, such as the Raban, or rearer of camels, 
who will be described with the classes appertaining to the whole 
desert. 

Dhat and Umrasumra. — We now take leave of Rajputana, as it 
is, for the desert depending upon Sind, or that space between the 
frontier of Ilajputani to the valley [SOD] of the Indus, on the 
west, and from Daudputra north, to Bahan on the Rann 1 This 
space measures about two hundred and twenty miles of longitude, 
and its greatest breadth is eighty , it is one entire that, having 
but few villages, though there arc many hamlets of shepherds 
sprinkled over It, too ephemeral to have a place in the map A 
few of these puras and v as, as they are termed, where the springs 
are perennial, have a name assigned to them, but to multiply 
them would only mislead, as they exist no longer than the vegeta- 
tion. The whole of this tract may be characterized as essentially 
desert, having spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water, and 
without great precaution, impassable. The sandhills rise into 
little mountains, and the wells are so deep, that with n large 
ksfila, many might die before the tlurst of nil could be slaked. 
The enumeration of a few of these will put the reader in possession 
of one of the difficulties of a journey through Statu , they range 
from eleven to seventy five pursa, or seventy to five hundred feet 
in depth One at Jaisinghdesar, fifty pursa ; Dhot-ki basti, 
sixty; Girab, sixty ; Hanurdeora, seventy ; Jinjmiali, seventy- 
five ; Chiulah, seventy five to eighty. 

The Horrors o! Humayun’s March, — In what vivid colours 
does the historian Tenshta describe the miseries of tlie fugitive 
emperor, Humayun, and his faithful followers, at one of these 
wells I “ The country through wluch they fled being an entire 
desert of sand, the Moguls were in the utmost distress for water . 
some ran mad ; others fell down dead. Tor three whole days 

1 [That is to say, from BahSwaljrar on the N to Baliin on the N shore 
Of the Rann o! Dutch, a distance, as the crow flics, of some 360 miles ] 
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there was no water , on the fourth day they came to a well, wlUeh 
was so deep that a drum was beaten, to give notice to the man 
driving the bullocks, that the bucket had reached the top , but 
the unhappy followers were so Impatient for drink, that, so soon 
as the first bucket appeared, several tlircw themselves upon it, 
before it had quite reached the surface, and fell in The next 
day, they arrived at a brook, and the camels, which had not 
tasted water for several days were allowed to quench their thirst , 
but, having drunk to excess, several of them died The king, 
after enduring unheard of miseries, at length reached Omurkote 
with only a few attendants The Raja, who lias the title of 
Uann, took compassion on his misfortunes, and spared nothing 
that could alleviate lus sufferings, or console lum in his distress ” — 
Briggs’ FeriaKa, vol n p 03 1 

We are now in the very region where Humnyun suffered these 
miseries, and in its chief town, Umarkot, Akbar, the greatest 
monarch India ever knew, first saw the light Let us throw aside 
the veil which conceals the history of the race of Humayun’s 
protector, and notwithstanding he 13 now but nominal sovereign 
of Umarkot, and lord [810] of the village of Chor,* give him “ a 
local habitation and a name," even in the days of the Macedonian 
invader of India 

Chat — Dhat,' of which Umarkot is the capital, was one of the 
divisions of Marusthali, which from time immemorial was subject 
to the Pramar Amongst the thirty five tribes of this the most 
numerous of the races called Agmkula, were the Sodha, the 
Umar, and the Sumra ; * and the conjunction of the two last has 
given a distinctive appellation to the more northern that, still 
known as Umarsumm, though many centuries have fled Since 
they possessed any power 

Aror, Umarstunra — Aror, of which we have already narrated 

1 [The original is condensed ‘The lands of the Rathor, who rules 
nine districts are for the most part all sand , they hare little or no « ater 
The wells in some places are so deep that the water is drawn with the help 
of oipn When water is to be drawn, those who set the animals to work 
beat a drum aa a warning that the pot is at the mouth of the well, and they 
are about to draw water ’ (ilanucci ii 432) ] 

* [About 15 miles K of Umarkot. See Elliot Dowson 1 532.} 

J [The name Dhat has disappeared from modem maps, and u not to U> 
found in the 101 ] 

* See table of tribes and sketch of the Plwmaras, Vol I pp. PS and 107 
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the discovery, and Which is laid down in the map about six miles 
east of Bakhar on the Indus, was in the region styled Umareumrn, 
which may once have had a much wider acceptation, when a 
dynasty of thirty six pnnees of the Sumra tribe ruled all these 
countries during five hundred years 1 On the extinction of its 
power, and the restoration of their ancient rivals, the Sind Samma 
pnnees, who in their turn gave way to the Bhattls this tract 
obtained the epithet of Bhattipoh , but the ancient and more 
legitimate name, Umarsumra, is jet recognized, and many 
hamlets of shepherds, both of Umars and Sumras, are stiff existing 
amidst its sandhills To them we shall return, after discussing 
their elder brethren, the Sod has We can trace the colonization 
of the Bhattis, the Chawaras and the Solankis, the Guhilots, and 
the Rathors, throughout all these countries, both of centra] and 
western Rajputana , and wherever we go, whatever new capital 
is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establishment 
Pirthi tnin na Pramar ka, or ‘ the world is the Pramars,’ 1 1 may 
here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the Rajput 
world 

Aror —Aror, or Alor as written hy Abu 1 FazI, and described by 
that celebrated geographer, Ibn Haukal, as “ rivalling Multan in 
greatness,” was one of the ‘ nine divisions of Maru ’ governed by 
the Pramar, of which we must repeat, one of the chief branches was 
the Sodha The islandic Bakhar, or Monsura (so named by the 
lieutenant of the Klialif A1 Mansur), a few miles west of Aror, is 
considered as the capital of the Sogdoi, when Alexander sailed 
down the Indus,* and if we couple the similarity of name to the 
well authenticated fact of immemorial sovereignty over this 
region, it might not be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest 
that the Sogdoi and Soda are one nnd {311] the same 4 The Sodha 

1 Fenehta [iv 411], Abu 1 Fad [dm, it 337, 340 II ] 

* [A better version runs 

PtrlAi 6aro Pantcar, Pirthi Panudrdn tdm , 

Ek Ujjauil Dhar, dujl Abu. batthno 

* Thu Panwar tbe greatest on earth and the world belongs to the Panwars 
Their early Beats were Ujjam, Dhar, and Mount Abu (Census Report, 
Mincer, 1891, U. 20) ] 

* [St Martin fixes the capital of the Sogdoi at Alor or Aror, but Cunning 
ham would place it higher up stream, about midway between Alor anti 
Uchh, at the village of Birw&hi (McCrmdle, Alexander, 354) J 

* To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblance when 
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there was no water ; on the fourth da y tbe> came to a well, which 
was so deep that a drum was beaten, to give notice to the man 
driving the bullocks, that the bucket had reached the top ; but 
the unhappy followers were so impatient for drink, that, so soon 
as the first bucket appeared, several threw themschcs upon it, 
before it had quite reached the surface, and fell in The neat 
d3y, they arrived at a brook, and the camels, which liad not 
tasted water for several days, were allowed to quench their thirst ; 
but, having drunk to excess, several of them died The king, 
after enduring unheard-of miseries, at length reached Omurkote 
with only a few attendants The Raja, who has the title of 
Rana, took compassion on lus misfortunes, and spared nothing 
that could alleviate his sufferings, or console him in his distress " — 
Briggs’ Fenshta, vol u p 93 1 

We are now in the very region where Humayun suffered these 
miseries, and m its chief town, Umarkot, Akbar, the greatest 
monarch India ever knew, first saw the light. Let us throw aside 
the veil which conceals the history of the race of Humayun's 
protector, and notwithstanding he is now but nominal sovereign 
of Umarkot, and lord [310] of the village of Chor,‘ give him “ a 
local habitation and a name,” even in the days of the Macedonian 
Invader of India 

DML — Dhat;* of which Umarkot is the capital, was one of the 
divisions of Marusthah, which from time immemorial was subject 
to the pramar Amongst the thirty five tribes of this the most 
numerous of the races called Agnlkula, were the Sodha, the 
Umar, and the Sumra ; * and the conjunction of the two last has 
given a distinctive appellation to the more northern that, still 
known as Umarsumra, though man) centuries have fled since 
they possessed any power 

Aror, Umarsumra. — Aror, of which we have already narrated 

x [The original is condensed. “The lands of the Rather, who rules 
nine districts, ere for the most part all sand , they have little or no water 
The wells in some places are so deep that the water is drawn with the help 
of oxen. When water is to be drawn, those who act the animals to work 
beat a drum as a warning that the pot is at the month of the well, and they 
are about to draw water ” (Hanucci n. 432) ] 

1 [About 15 miles N of Umarkot See Elhot-Dowson L 532 ] 
a ' L Tai- name ha* difiapywati lava. tosJasb. mvj*-, and. is. unt to be 

found in the 1QJ ] 

* See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, Vol I pp- 93 and 10i 
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the discovery, and -which is laid down in the map about six miles 
east of Bakhar on the Indus, was in the region styled Umarsumro, 
which may once ha\e had a much wider acceptation, when a 
dynasty of thirty six princes of the Sumra tnbe ruled all these 
countries during live hundred years 1 On the extinction of its 
power, and the restoration of their ancient rivals, the Sind Samma 
princes, who in their turn gave way to the Bhattis, this tract 
obtained the epithet o! Bhattipoh , but the ancient and more 
legitimate name, Umarsumro, is yet recognized, and many 
hamlets of shepherds, both of Umars and Sumras, are still existing 
amidst its sandhills To them we shall return, after discussing 
their elder brctliren, the Sodhas We can trace the colonization 
of the Bhattis, the Chawaras, and the Solankis, the Guhilots, and 
the Rathors, throughout all these countries, both of central and 
western Rajputana , and wherever we go, whatever new capital 
is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establishment 
PiriAt tain na Pramar ka, or 1 the world is the Pramars,’ 1 1 may 
here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the Rajput 
world 

Aror —Aror, or Alor as -written by Abu 1 FazI, and described by 
that celebrated geographer, Ibn Haukal, as “ rivalling Multan in 
greatness,’ was one of the ‘ nine divisions of Maru ’ governed by 
the Pramar, of which we must repeat, one of the chief branches was 
the Sodha The islandic Bakhar, or Mansura (so named by the 
lieutenant of the Kliahf A1 Mansur), a few miles west of Aror, is 
considered os the capital of the Sogdoi, when Alexander sailed 
down the Indus,* and if we couple the similarity of name to the 
well authenticated fact of immemorial sovereignty ot er this 
region, it might not be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest 
that the Sogdoi and Soda are one and [311] the same * The Sodha 

* Ferula [it 411], Abu 1 lad [Ain u 337,34011] 

* [A better version runs 

Pirlhi bara Panwar Ptrthi Ponw&r&n tan t , 

Ek Ujjawi Dhir, dujS Abu baxthno 

Tho Panwar the greatest on earth, and the world belongs to the Panwars 
Their early seats were Uijain, Dhar, and Mount Abfi (Census Report. 
Mirwir, 1891, u. 29) ] 

* (St Martin fixes the capital of the Sogdoi at Alor or Aror, but Cunning 
hara would place it higher up stream, about midway between Alor and 
Uchh, at the village of Sirwahi (MoCnndle Alexander, 354) ] 

To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblance when 
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at Aror and Bakhar, or Upper Sind, and the Sammas m the lower,* 
when Alexander passed through this region The Jarejas and 
JarasofNavanag3r mSflurashtra claim descent from the Sammas, 
hence called elsewhere b> Abu 1 FazI “ the Sind-Samma dynasty *’ , 
but having been from thetr amalgamation with the * faithful * 
put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to conceal their 
Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned for Jamshld, and 
Samma was converted into Jam 1 

We may, therefore, assume that a pnnee of the Sodha tnbe held 
that division of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Aror, or the 
insular Bakhar, was the capital, when Alexander passed down the 
Indus • nor is it improbable that the army, styled Persian by 
Abu 1 Fazl, which invaded Aror, and slew Raja Siharas, was a 
Graeeo-Bactnan army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who tra- 
versed this region, “ ruled by Sigertides ” (yu Raja Siharas ?) even 
to “ the country of the Ivpa," or Saumshtra,* where, according to 
their historian, their medals were existent when he wrote in the 
second century 1 The histones so largely quoted give in decided 
proof that Dabir, and his son (318] Raesa, the victims of the first 
Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the same lineage as Raja 
i four races called Agmkula (of which the Pramar was the most 
numerous) at every step of ancient Ilmd a history are seen displacing the 
dynasty of Yadu Here the struggle between them is corroborated by tho 
tiro best Muhammadan historians, both borrowing from the same source, 
the more ancient histones few of which have reached ns. It must he 
Wne in mind that the Bodhaa, the Umare, the Sumras were Pram are 
frail? Puur) , while the Sammas were Yadus, for whose origin see Annals 
,i i. L saImer, p above 

t (This is very doubtful See Yule, Ilobson-Jobson, 2nd ed 447 ] 
i jg ore u opposed to representtheChoIa Kingdom in S India (MeCnndie, 

these^ the author was to fortunate as to obtain one of Menander 
, 0 f Apollodotus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned r 
first of the latter from the wreck of Suryapura, the capital of the Sura- 
. 0 f Msnu [Laws it 10, Vii. 103] and Amin, another from the 
(tn , Avanti, or Ujjatn, whoso monarch, according to Justin held a 
^maroodence with Augustus , and the third, in company with a whole 
HindO'&ythie and Bactnan medals, at Agra which was dug up 
W rel year* ainee in excavating the site of the more ancient city This I 
***■ .fLrhcns surmised, might have been the abode of Aggreme*. Agra 
fc* rt if the " lord of the city of Agra,” mentioned by A man as the 
f*? ^ BMiarch in tho north of India, who, after thn death of Pores 
** po»* fh*#Ju«£ rpvsgrat.'if. dhwander. hftqn. ihal. 

4 i into the past. For an account of 
* Asia tie Soeuly, voh I. p. 313. 
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father, by whose enlightened wisdom and the aid of his intelligent 
minister Ram, justice was universally administered and the repose 
of the country secured. ... In the caliphate of Walld bin Abdul 
Malik, when Hajjaj was governor of Irak, he dispatched on his 
own authority Muhammad Kasim, hi3 cousin and son-in-law, to 
Sind, who fought Dahir in several engagements. . . . After 
Muhammad Kfisim’s death, the sovereignty of this country de- 
volved on the descendants of the Banu Tamlm Ansari. They 
were succeeded by the Sumrah race, who established their rule, and 
were followed by the Sammas, who asserted their descent from 
Jamshld, and each of them assumed the name of JSm.” 1 

Fensata gives a similar version. “ On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a tribe who trace their origin from the Ansarias established 
a government in Sind ; after which the zamindars [lords of the 
sod or indigenous chiefs], denominated In their country Soomura, 
usurped the power, and held independent rule over the kingdom 
of Sinde for the space of five hundred years These [812], the 
Soomuras, subverted the country of another dynasty called 
Soomuna [the Samma of Abu-1 Fazl], whose chief assumed the 
title of Jam.” * 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes from 
the cacogrnphy of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well 
exemplified in another portion of Ferishta, treating of the same 
race, called by him Soomuna, and Samma by Abu-I Fazl. “ The 
tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure origin, and originally to 
have occupied the tract lying between Bekher and Tatta in Sinde, 
and pretend to trace their origin from Jemshid.” We can pardon 
his spelling for his exact location of the tribe, which, whether 
written Soomuna, Sehna, or Seemeh, is the Summa or Samma 
tribe or the great Yadu race, whose capital was Summa-ka-kot, or 
Satnmanagari, converted into Minnagara, and its princes into 
Sambas, by the Greeks.* Thus the Sodhas appear to have ruled 


general history of the early transactions of tho Mahomed ana [This note 
has been reprinted as it stands in the original text Many statements must 
be received with caution See Elliot-Dowson i. 120 E ] 

1 Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen princes Gladwin’s 
translation of Ayeen Albert, vol. ii. p. 122 [This has been replaced by that 
of Jarrett, A fn, ii 343 ff ] 

* See Briggs’ Ferisbla, vol iv. pp 411 and 422 

* [For Minnagara see Vol. I. p. 255 ] 
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princes were the patriarchs of the desert when the Bhattls faunl- 
grated thither from the north : bat whether they deprived them 
of Aror as well as Lodorva, the chronicle does not intimate. It Is 
by no means unlikely that the Umars and Sumros, instead of being 
coequal or coeval branches with the Sodlia, raaj be merely sub- 
divisions of them 

We may follow Abu 1 Farl and Fenshta In their summaries of 
the history of ancient Sind, and these races The former says ; 
“ In former times, there lived a liaja named Slhnros, whose capital 
was Alor His sway extended eastward, as far as Kaslimlr and 
towards the sea to MekrSn, while the sea confined it on the south 
and the mountains to the north An invading army entered the 
country from Persia, in opposing which the Rfija lost Ids life 
The Invaders, contenting themselves with devastating part of the 
territory, returned. RM SaW,* the Rfija's son, succeeded hit 


localities do not bear me out, ha Is requested to call to mind, that we hare 
elsewhere assigned to the Yada* of the Panjab the honour of furnishing the 
well known king named Form . although the Puar, the usual pronunciation 
of Pramar, would afford a more ready aolntion [This I* doubtful (Smith, 
EHI, 40 note) ) 

* Colonel Bnggi, in hl» truncation pr 400J. wntea It Z/sfly Sa. and in 
this very place remark* on the “ mutilation of Hindu name* by tha early 
Mahomedao writer*, which are frequently not to be recognised "j or, we 
might hare learned that the adjunct 8a to iiully (711 Heri), the eon of 
Sehria, was the badge of his tribe. Soda The Itoy-eahy, or Rae-w cf 
Abulfazil, mean* * Prince Sa ’ or ‘ Prac© of the Soda* ' Of tha came famdy 
was Dahlr, whose capital. In a.n W, was (lay* Abu 1 faril) " Alore or Dcbel!, ' 
in which this historian make* a geographical mistake Akire or Aroro being 
the capital of Upper Slnde, and Rebel) (correctly Dewul, tAe temple), or 
Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde. In all probability Dahlr held both. We 
have already dilated. In the Annals of Mewar, on a foreign prince named 
** Dahir Despati,” or the aorereign prince, Dabir, being amongst her de- 
fenders, on the first Mooalem inraaion, which we conjectured must hare 
been that of Mahomed Kasim, after he had subdued Sinde. Bappa, the 
lord of Chectore. was nephew of Raja Maun Mori, shewing a double raotire 
in the exiled son of Dahir to *upport Chectore against his own enemy Katbi 
The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of tha Fmmar (see VoL I p- 111) 
It is also worth while to draw attention to the remark elsewhere made 
(p 2S6) on the stir made by Re/auje of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Sinde) 
amongst the Hindu pnnee* of Zabulut han 1 dislocated facta, all demon 
st rating one of great importance namely, the wide dominion of the ItaJjoot 
race previous to the appearance of Mahomed. Oriental literature sui tabled 
a loss which can scarcely be repaired, by tbe destruction of the valuable 
MSS amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many years, for the purpoee of a 
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father, by whose enlightened wisdom and the aid of his intelligent 
minister Ram, justice was universally administered and the repose 
of the country secured . In the caliphate of WalJd bin Abdu 1 
Malik, when Hajjuj was governor of Irak, he dispatched on his 
own authority Muhammad Ivfisun, his cousin and son in law, to 
Sind, who fought Dahir in several engagements After 
Muhammad Kasim's death, the sovereignty of this country de- 
volved on the descendants of the Banu Tamlm Ansan They 
were succeeded by the Silmrah race, who established their rule, and 
were followed by the Sammas, who asserted their descent from 
JamshTd, and each of them assumed the name of Jam " 1 

Fcnslita gives a similar version “ On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a tnbe who trace their origin from the Ansanas established 
a government m Sind , after which the zamindars [lords of the 
sod or indigenous chiefs], denominated in their country Soomura, 
usurped the power, and held independent rule over the kingdom 
of Sinde for the space of five hundred years These [812], the 
Soomtiras, subverted the country of another dynasty called 
Soomuna [the Samma of Abu 1 Fazl], whose chief assumed the 
title of Jam ” * 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tnbes from 
the cacography of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well 
exemplified in another portion of Fenshta, treating of the same 
race, called by him Soomuna, and Samma by Abu 1 Fazl 11 The 
tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure origin, and originally to 
have occupied the tract lying between Bekher and Tatta m Sinde, 
and pretend to trace their origin from Jcmshid ” We can pardon 
his spelling for his exact location of the tribe, which, whether 
written Soomuna, Sehna, or Seeraeh, is the Summa or Samma 
tnbe of the great Yadu race, whose capital was Summa ka kot, or 
Sammanagan, converted Into Mmnagara, and its pnnees into 
Sambas, by the Greeks * Thus the Sodhas appear to have ruled 


general history of the early transactions of the Mahomedans [This note 
has been reprinted as it stands In the original text Many statements most 
be received with caution Bee Elliot Dowson f 120 ff ] 

1 Of the latter stock he gives ns a list of seventeen pnnce9 Gladwin’s 
translation of AytenAlbcn vol if p 122 [This has been replaced by that 
of Jewett, -Jin, li 313 ff ] 

* See Briggs* FerisAia, vol iv pp 411 and 422 

• [For Minnagara see Vo! I p 255 ] 
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at Aror and Bahhar, or Upper Sind, and the Snmmfts In the lower,* 
when Alexander passed through this region The Jarejas and 
Jams of Navanagar in Saurashtra claim descent from iheSnmnus, 
hence called elsewhere by Abu 1 Fazl “ the Slnd-Samma dynast} " j 
but having been, from their amalgamation with the ‘ faithful,’ 
put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to conceal their 
Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned for Jamshld, and 
Samma was converted into Jam * 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Sodha tribe held 
that division of the great Puar sovereign!} , of which Aror, or the 
insular Eakhar, wa3 the capital, when Alexander passed down the 
Indus: nor is it improbable that the arm}, styled Persian by 
Abu 1 Fazl, which invaded Aror, nnd slew Raja Siharas, was a 
Graeco Bactnan army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who tra- 
versed this region, “ ruled by Sigertides ” {gu Raja Siharas ?) even 
to *• the country of the liopa,” or Saurashtra,* where, according to 
their historian, their medals were existent when he wrote In the 
second century 4 The histories so largely quoted give us decided 
proof that Dahir, and his son [818} Raesa, the victims of the first 
Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the same lineage ns Raja 

* The four races called Agmkula {of which the Tramar was the moil 
numerous), at every step of ancient Hindu history are seen displacing the 
dynasty of Yado Here the struggle between them Is corroborated by the 
two best Muhammadan historians both borrowing from the same source, 
the more ancient histories few of which hare reached us It must be 
borne in mind that the Sod has, the Umars, the Sumras were Prams rs 
(vulg Puar) , while the Sammss were Yadus, for whoso origin see Annals 
of Jaisalmer, p 1185 above 

* [This Is very doubtful. 8ee Yule, Uobton-Joiton, 2nd ed 447 } 

* [Sore is supposed to represent the Cbola Kingdom in 8 India (McCrindle, 
Ptolemy, 64 f ) j 

* Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander 
and three of Apollodotus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned i 
the first of the latter from the wreck of Suryapura the capital of the Sura 
senakas of Slanu [Lain, U. IB, vu 1D3] and Arrian, another from tho 
ancient Avanti, or Bjjain, whose monarch, according to Justin, held a 
correspondence with Augustus , and the third. In company with a whole 
jar of Hindu-Scythlo and Hadrian medals at Agra, which was dug up 
several years since in excavating the site of tho more ancient city This I 
have elsewhere surmised, might have been the abode of Aggrsmes, Agra 
gram-eswar, the ‘ lord of the city of Agra,” mentioned by Arrian as the 
most potent monarch in the north of India, who, after the death of Torus, 
was ready to oppose the inrther progress td A’exMideT Y*4 os hupe that 
the Punjab may yet afford us another peep into the past. For an account of 
these medals, see Transaction# of (he 1 'ioyal Attain Sontltf vol. i p- 313. 
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Siharas , and the BhattI annals prove to demonstration, that at 
this, the very period of their settling jn the desert, the Sodha tnbe 
was paramount (sec p 1185), which, together with the strong 
analogies in names of places and princes, affords a very reasonable 
ground for the conclusion we have come to, that the Sodha tribe 
of Puar race was in possession of Upper Sind, when the Macedonian 
passed down the stream ; nnd that, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, it has continued (contesting possession with its ancient 
Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to maintain some portion of its 
ancient sovereignty unto these days Of this portion we shall now 
instruct the reader, after hazarding a passing remark on the almost 
miraculous tenacity which has preserved this race in its desert 
abode during a period of at least two thousand two hundred 
years, 1 bidding defiance to foreign foes, whether Greek, Bactnan, 
or Muhammadan, and era to those visitations of nature, famines, 
pestilence, and earthquakes, which have periodically swept over 
the land, nnd at length rendered it the scene of desolation it now 
presents ; lor in this desert, as in that ot Egypt, tradition -records 
that its increase has been nnd still is progressive, as well in the 
valley of the Indus as towards the Jumna 

Umarkot. — Tins stronghold (kol) of the Umars, until a very 
few > ears back, was the capital of the Sodha Raj, which extended, 
two centimes ago, into the valley of Sind, and east to the Luni , 
but the Rathors of Marwar, and the family at present ruling Suid, 
have together reduced the sovereignty of the Sodhas to a wry 
confined epot, nnd thrust out of Umarkot (the last of the nine 
castles of Maru) the descendant of Siharas, who, from Aror, held 
dominions extending from Kashmir to the ocean Umarkot has 
sadly fallen from its ancient grandeur, and instead ot the five 
thousand houses it contained during the opulence of the Sodha 
pnnees, it hardly reckons two hundred and fifty houses, or rather 
huts 1 The old castle is to the north west of the town It is 

[Aggrames, King of the Gangaridae and Prasit,, also known as Xandramea, 
probably the Hindu Chandra belonged to the Nand* dynasty (Smith, 
EHI, 40 , McCnndle, Ancient India »n Classical Literature, 43) ] 

1 Captain, now Colonel Pot linger, in hi* interesting work on Sind and 
Baluchistan, in extracting from the Persian work Mu'jamu 1 Wanda t, 
calls the ancient capital of Sind, Ulaor, and mentions the overthrow of the 
dynasty of ‘Sahir’ (the Siharas of Abn 1 Pail), whose ancestors had 
governed Sind for two thousand years 
* (The present population is 4924 ] 
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at Aror and Bakhar, or Upper Smd, and the Saram&s m the lower, 1 
when Alexander passed through this region The Jarejos and 
Jams oINavanagar m Saurashtm claim descent from the Sammas, 
hence called elsewhere bj Abu 1 Fazl “ the Smd-Samma dynast} ” ; 
but having been, from their amalgamation with the ‘faithful,’ 
put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to conceal their 
Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned for Jamshld, and 
Samma was converted into Jam 1 

We may, therefore, assume that a pnnee of the Sodha tribe held 
that division of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Aror, or the 
insular Bakhar, was the capital, when Alexander passed down the 
Indus : nor is it improbable that the army, styled Persian by 
Abu 1 Fazl, which invaded Aror, and slew Raja Siharos, was a 
Craeeo-Bactnan army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who tra- 
versed tills region, “ ruled by Sigertides ” (yti Raja Siharos ?) even 
to “ the country of the Swpa,” or Saurashtm, 1 where, according to 
their historian, their medals were existent when he wrote in the 
second century 4 The histones so largely quoted give us decided 
proof that Dahir, and his son [318] Racsa, the victims of the first 
Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the same lineage as Raja 

1 The four races called AgtukuU (of which the Praraar was the moot 
numerous) at every step of ancient Hindu history are seen displacing the 
dynasty of Yadu Here the struggle between them is corroborated by the 
two best Muhammadan historians, both borrowing from the same source, 
the more ancient histones, few of which have reached us It must bo 
borne in mmd that the Sod has, the Umars, the Sumras, were Pram am 
(vulg Puar ) , while the Sammsa were Yadus, for whose origin ee« Annals 
of Jaisalmer, p 1185 above. 

1 [This is very doubtful 8ee Yule, Bobson-Jobton, 2nd ed 447 ] 

* [Sora is supposed to represent the Chol3 Kingdom in 8 India (McCrindle, 
Ptolemy, 64 f ) ] 

4 Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander 
and three of Apollodotus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned 
the first of the latter from the wreck of Suryapura, the capital of the Sura 
sen&kas of Manu [Lutes, u 19, vu 193] and Arrian , another from the 
ancient Avanti, or Ujjam, whose monarch, according to Justin held a 
correspondence with Augustus , and the third, m company with a whole 
jar of Hmda-Scythic and Pact nan medals at Agra, which was dug up 
several years since in excavating the site of the more ancient city This, I 
have elsewhere surmised, might have been the abode of Aggrames, Agra- 
gram-eswar, the “ lord of the city of Agra,” mentioned by Amin as the 
most potent monarch in the north of India, who, after the death of Pores 
was ready to oppose the further progress of Alexander Let ua hope that 
the Panjab may yet afford ns another peep Into the past For an account of 
these medals, see Tmntactvms of Me Royal Attatie Society, vol I p 313 
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Siharag , and the Blmtti annals prove to demonstration, that at 
this, the very period of their settling in the desert, the Sodha tribe 
was paramount (see p 1185) , which, together with the strong 
analogies in names of places and princes, affords a very reasonable 
ground for the conclusion we have come to, that the Sodha tribe 
of Puar race was in possession of Upper Sind, when the Macedonian 
passed down the stream , and that, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, it has continued (contesting possession with its ancient 
Yadu antagonist the Samma) to maintain some portion of its 
ancient sovereignty unto these days Of this portion we shall now 
Instruct the reader, after hazarding n passing remark on the almost 
miraculous tenacity which has preserved this race in its desert 
abode during a period of at least two thousand two hundred 
years 1 bidding defiance to foreign foes, whether Greek, Bactrian 
or Muhammadan, and even to those visitations of nature, famines, 
pestilence and earthquakes which have periodically swept over 
the land and at length rendered it the scene of desolation it now 
presents , for in this desert as in that of Egypt, tradition records 
that its increase has been and still is progressive, as well m the 
valley of the Indus as towards the Jumna 

Umarkot — Tids stronghold (hot) of the Umars, until a very 
few years back, was the capital of the Sodlrn Raj which extended, 
two centuries ago, into the valley of Sind and east to the Luni , 
but the Rathors of Marwar, and the family at present ruling Sind 
have together reduced the sovereignty of the Sodhas to a very 
confined spot, and thrust out of Umarkot (the Inst of the nine 
castles of Maru) the descendant of Siharas, who from Aror, held 
dominions extending from Kashmir to the ocean Umarkot has 
sadly fallen from Its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five 
thousand houses it contained during the opulence of the Sodha 
princes it hardly reckons two hundred and fifty houses or rather 
huts * The old castle is to the north west of the town It is 


[Aggrames, King of the Gangandae and Prasivalso known as Xandrameg 
probably the Hindu Chandra belonged to the Narnia dynasty (Smith 
EIII, 40 , McCnndle A ncient India »j» Classical Literature 43) ] 

1 Captain, now Colonel, Pottinger, in his interesting work on Sind and 
Baluchistan, in extracting from the Persian work Ma'jamn 1 Wandat 
calls the ancient capital of Smd, Ulaor and mentions the overthrow of the 
dynasty of 'Bahir (the BTharas ol &bn1 "ParfJ, whose ancestors had 
governed Smd for two thousand years 
* [The present population Is 4924 ] 
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built of brick, and the bastions, said to be eighteen m number, are 
at gtone It has an. inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace. 
There is an old canal to the north of the fort, m which water still 
lodges part of the year When Raja Man [314] had possession, 
of Umarkot, he founded several villages thereunto, to keep up the 
communication The Talpuns then found it to their interest, so 
long as they had any alarms from their own lord paramount of 
Kandahar, to court the Rathor prince , but when civil war 
appeared in that region, ns well os in Marwor, the cessation of all 
fears from the one, banished the desire of paying court to the 
other, and Umarkot was unhappily placed between the Kalborns 
of Sind and the Rathors, each of whom looked upon this frontier 
post as the proper limit of his sway, and contended for its 
possession W e shall therefore give an account of a feud between 
these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Sodha prince, and 
which may contribute something to the history of the ruling 
family of Sind, still imperfectly known 

The Fate of the Sodha Tribe Assassination of Mir Bijar. — 
When Bijai Singh ruled Marwar, Miy an Nur Muhammad Knlhora, 
governed Sind , but being expelled by an army from Kandahar, 
he fled to Jaisalmer, where he died The eldest son, Antar Khan, 
and his brothers found refuge with Bahadur Khan Khairenl , 
while a natural brother, named Ghulam Shah, bom of a common 
prostitute, found means to establish himself on the masnad at 
Haidarabad The chiefs of Dandputra espoused the cause of 
Antar Khan, and prepared to expel the usurper Bahadur Khan, 
Sabzal Khan, All Murad, Muhammad Khan, Kaim Klian, All 
Khan, chiefs of the Kliairam tribe, united, and marched with 
Antar Khan to Haidarabad Ghulam Shah advanced to meet 
him, and the brothers encountered at Ubaura 1 (see map) , but 
legitimacy failed the Khairam chiefs almost all perished and 
Antar Khan was made prisoner, and confined for life In Gaja ka 
kot an island in the Irdus seven coss south of Haidarabad 
Ghulam Shah transmitted his masnad to lus son Sarfaraz, who, 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nabi At the town of 
Abhaipura, seven coss east of Sheodadpur (a town in Lohn Sind) 
resided a chieftain of the Talpun tnbe, a branch of the Balocb, 
named Gorara, who bad two sons, named Bijar and Sobhdan 
Bartaraz demanded Go ram's daughter to wile , be "wes revised, 
1 [In SMkarpur, Sind, near the frontier of Buhawolpur ) 
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and the whole family was destroyed. Bijar Khan, who alone 
escaped the massacre, raised Ids clan to avenge him, deposed the 
tyrant, and placed himself upon the masnad or Hoidarabad. The 
Kalhoras dispersed ; but Bijar, who wa3 of a 'violent and imperious 
temperament, became involved in hostilities with the Rathors 
regarding the possession of Umarkot. It is asserted that he not 
only demanded tribute from Mnrwnr, but o daughter of the 
ifatfior prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent his grandfather 
Ajit, who bestowed a wife on Farrukhsiyar. Tins insult led to a 
pitched battle, fought at Dugara, five C0S3 from Dhamklhar, in 
*hich the Baloch [315] army was fairly beaten from the field by the 
Rathor ; but Bijai Singh, not content with his victory, determined 
to be rid of this thorn in his side. A Bhatti and Cbondawat 
ofTered their services, and lands being settled on their families, 
they set out on this perilous enterprise in the garb of ambassadors. 
When introduced to Bijar, he arrogantly demanded if the Raja 
had thought better of his demand, when the Chondawat referred 
him to his credentials. As Bijar rapidly ran Ids eye over it, 
muttering " no mention of the dola (bride),” the dagger of the 
Chondawat was buried in his heart. “ This for the dola,” he 
exclaimed ; and “ this for the tribute,” said his comrade, as he 
struck another blow. Bijar fell lifeless on his cushion of state, 
and the assassins, who knew escape was hopeless, plied their 
daggers on all around ; the Chondawat slaying twenty-one, and 
the Bliatti five, before they were backed to pieces. 1 The nephew 
Of Bijar Khan, by name Fateh All, son of Sobhdan, was chosen 
ids successor, and the old famdy of Kalhora was dispersed to 
Bhuj, and Rajputana, whde its representative repaired to Kanda- 
har. There the Shah put him at the head of an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, with which he reconquered Sind, and com- 
menced a career of unexampled Cruelty. Fateh Ali, who had 
fled to Bbuj, reassembled his adherents, attacked the army of the 
Shah, which he defeated and pursued with great slaughter beyond 
Shiharpnr, of which he took possession, and returned in triumph 
to Ifaidarabad. 'Hie cmef and now humbled Kalhara once more 
appeared before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious 
result of his arms, drove him from his presence ; and after wander- 

* [By another story, Abdu n cabi Khiin, brother of Ghulam Nabi Kh&n, 
prince of Sind, assassinated his too successful general, Mir Btjar, in A P. 1781 
[101, xx u 309)] 

VOL. HI D 
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mg about, he passed from Multan to Jatsalraer, settling at length 
at Pokaran, where he died The Pokaran chief made himself his 
heir, and it is from the great wealth (chiefly In jewels) of the ex- 
prrnce of Sind that its chiefs have been enabled to take Uie lead 
in Marwar The tomb of the exile Is on the north side of the 
town [316] 1 

This episode, which properly belongs to the history of Marwar, 
or to Sind, is introduced for the purpose of showing the Influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Sodha pnnces It was by 
Bijar, who fell by the emissanes of Bijai Singh, that the Sodha 
Raja was driven from Umarkot, the possession of which brought 
the Sindis into Immediate collision with the Bhattis and Rathors 
But on his assassination and the defeat of the Sind army on the 
Rann, Bijai Singh reinducted the Sodha prince to his gaddi of 
Umarkot , not, however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from 
Kandahar, this poor country underwent a general massacre and 
pillage by the Afghans, and Umarkot was assaulted and taken 
When Fateh Ah made head againft the army of Kandahar, which 
he was enabled to defeat, partly by the aid of the Rathors, he 

1 The memoir adds Fateh Ah was succeeded by his brother, the present 
Ghnlam Ah, and he by ha eon, Karam Ah. The general correctness of this 
outline a proved by a very interesting work (which has only fallen Into ray 
hands m tune to make this note), entitled Narrative of a Fail to ths Qourt 
of Stride, by Dr Eurnes Bijar Khan was minister to the Kalhora rulers of 
Bind, whose cruelties at length gave the government to the family of the 
minister As it u scarcely to be supposed that Raja Bijai fiingh would 
furnish assassins to the Salhora, who could have little difficulty in finding 
them In Sind, the insult which caused the fate of Bijar may have proceeded 
from his master, though he may have been made the scapegoat It Is ranch 
to be regretted that the author of the Fwd to Binds did not accompany the 
Amirs to Sehwan (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly 
twenty years ago) With the above memoir and map (by his brother, 
Lieut Bnrnea) of the Rann, a new light has been thrown on the history and 
geography of this most interesting and important portion of India. It is 
to be desired that to a gentleman so well prepared riay be entrusted the 
exam mat ion of this still little known region I bad long entertained the 
hope of passing through the desert, by Jaisalmer to Uchb, and thence, 
sailing down to Mansura, visiting Aror, Sehwan, Bammanagart. and Baman 
wasa The rupture with Sind in 1 820 gave me great expectations of accom 
phshtng this object, and I drew up and transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan 
of marching a force through the desert, and planting the cross on the insular 
capital of the Bogdoi , but peace was the order of the day I was then in 
communication with Mir Sohrab, governor of Upper Sind, who, I have 
Little doubt, would have come over to our news 
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relinquished, as the price of this old, the claims of Sind upon 
Umarkot of which Bijai Smgn took possession, and on whose 
battlements the flag of the Itathore waved until the last civil war, 
when the Sindis expelled them Had Haja Man known how to 
profit by the general desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant 
possession he might have got rid of some of the unquiet spirits 
b\ other means than those which have brought infamy on his 
name 

Clior - — Since Umarkot has been wrested from the Sodhas, the 
expelled prince who still preserves his title of Rana resides at the 
town of Chor fifteen miles north-east of his former capital The 
descendant of the princes who probably opposed Alexander 
Menander, and Kasim the lieutenant of Wakd, and who sheltered 
Hmnayun when driven from the throne of India, now subsists on 
the eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected by 
marriage, or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left 
him by the rulers of Sind He has eight brothers, who are hardly 
pushed for a subsistence, and can only obtain it by the supplement 
to all the finances of these States plunder 

The Sodha and the Tnrcja. arv the connecting links between 
the Hindu and the Muslim , for although the farther west we go 
the greater is the laxitj of Rajput prejudice, yet to something 
more than mere locality mu«t lie attributed the denationalized 
sentiment which nllows the Sodha to intermarry with a Sindi 
this cause is hunger , and there are few zealots who will deny that 
its influence is more potent than the laws of Manu Every third 
year bnngs famine, and those who hat e not stored up against it 
fly to their neighbours and chiefly to the valley of the Indus 
The [317] connexions the} then form often end in the union of 
their daughters with their protectors , but they still so far adhere 
to ancient usage as never to receive back into the family caste a 
female so allied * The present Rana of the Sodhas has set the 
exnmple by giving daughters to Mir Ghulam All and Mir Sohrab 
and even to the Kliosa chief or Dadar , and in consequence, his 
brother princes of JaisaJmer, Bah and Parkor. though they mil 

1 [The chief connexion of the Sod has with Cutch is through the marriage 
cl their daughter with leading Jareja and Muaalm&n families Their 
women arc of great natural ability but ambitious and intnguinp not 
actvphng to make away with their husbands in order that their sons may 
obtain the estate (BO, t 67).] 
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accept a Sodha princess to wife (because they can depend on the 
purity of her blood), yet will not bestow a daughter on the lUna, 
whose offspring might perhaps grace the harem or a Baloch But 
the Rathora of Marwar will neither give to nor receive daughters 
of Dhat The females of this desert region, being reputed very 
handsome, have become almost an article of matrimonial traffic ; 
and it is asserted, that if a Sindi bears of the beauty of a Dhfttianl, 
he sends to her father as much grain as he deems an equivalent, 
and is seldom refused her hand Wc shall not here further touch 
on the manners or other peculiarities of the SodUa tribe, though 
we may revert to them in the general outline of the tribes, with 
which we shall conclude the sketch of the Indian desert 

Tribes — The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of 
the Indus would alone farm an ample subject of investigation, 
which would, in all probability, elicit some important truths 
Amongst the com erts to Islam the inquirer into the pedigree of 
nations would discorer names, once illustrious but which, now 
hidden under the mantle of a new faith, might little aid his re- 
searches into the history of their origin He would find the Sodha, 
the ICflthi the Afallani affording in lustorj, position, nnd nominal 
resemblance grounds for inferring that they are the descendants 
of the Sogdoi Kathf, and Mnllof, who opposed the Macedonian in 
his passage down the Indus, besides swarms of Gctae or Yuli, 
many of whom have assumed the general title of Baloch, or retain 
the ancient specific name of Numn ; while others, in that of 
Zj’at [Jnt], preserve almost the primitive appellation We haw 
also the remains of those interesting races the Johyas and Dnhyfts, 
of which much has been said in the Annals of Jalsfllmer, and else- 
where , who, as well as the Gctae or Jats, and Huns, hold places 
amongst the “ Tlurtj six Boyal Races ” of ancient India 1 These, 
with the Baralias and the Eohanas tribes who swarmed a few 
centuries ago in the Panjab will now only be discerned in small 
numbers in “ the region of death,” which has even preserved the 
illustrious name of Kauravn, Krishna's foe in the Bharnt. The 
Sahanyn or great robber of our western desert, would alone afford 
a text for discussion on his habits [31 8J and his raids, as the 
enemy of all society But we shall l**gln with those who >et 
retain nnj pretensions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them 
from the proselytes to Islam), and afterward* descant upon their 
1 Seo sketch of the tribe#. Yob L p 03. 
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peculiarities Bhatti, Rathor, Jodha, Chnuhan Mallam, Ivaurava, 
Johya, Sultana, Lohana, Arera, Khumra, Suidhal, Maisun, 
Vaishnavi, Jakhar, Asaich, Puma 

Of the Muhammadan there are but two, Knlhora and Sahanya, 
concerning whose ongm any doubt exists, and all those we are 
about to specify ore Navyads, 1 or proselytes chiefly from Rajput 
or other Hindu tnbes 

Zjat , Rajar , Umra , Sumra , Mair, or Mer , Mor, or Mohor , 
Baloch , Lumna, or Luka , Samaiclia , Mangulia , Bagna , 
Hahya , Johya , Kainn , Jangana , Undar , Berawi , Bawan , 
Tawari , Charandia , Khosa , Sadam , Lohanas 

The Kayyads. — Before we remark upon the habits of these 
tnbes, wc may state one prominent trait which characterizes the 
Nayyad, or convert to Islam, who, on parting with Ins original 
faith, divested himself of its chief moral attribute toleration, and 
imbibed a double portion of the bigotry of the creed he adopted 
Whether it is to the intrinsic quality of the Muliammadan faith 
that we are to trace this moral metamorphosis or to a sense of 
degradation (which we can hardly suppose) consequent on Ins 
apostasj , there is not a more ferocious or intolerant being on the 
earth than the Rajput com ert to Islam In Sind, and the desert, 
we find the same tnbes, bearing the same name one still Hindu 
the other Muliammadan , the first retaining his primitive manners, 
while the convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and inhospitable 
Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion of property, is possible 
from the hands of the Maldot, the Lnrkham, the Bliatti, or even 
the Tawans, distinctively called “ the sons of the devil ” , but 
from the Khosas, the Sahariyas, or Bhattis, there would be no 
Hope of salvation Such arc their ignorance and brutality, that 
should a stranger make use of the words ratio, or rasta (rope, and 
road), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado from these 
beings, who discover therein an analogy to rasul, or ‘ the prophet * 
he must for the former use the words kilbar, randori, and for the 
latter, dagra, or dag * It will not fad to strike those who liav* 

* Aayyad la the noviciate literally new (naya) or original converts, I 
suppose [In other parts of India they are known as haumualim ] 

1 Dagra u very common in Raj pa tana for a pathway’, bnt tho 
euhetitute here used for rassa, a rope I am not acquainted with. [For » 
large collection of similar tabco names for persons, animals, and things seo 
Sir I Frazer Tht Giddtn Dougl Taboo and Perils of tho SooJ 318 B ] 
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peculiarities Bliatli, Rnlhor, Jodha, Chnuhan.Mallani Kauravo, 
Jofays, Sultana, Lohrma, Arors, Khumrs, Siadhnl, Maxsun, 
\ aishnavi, Jahhar, Asarch, Puma. 

01 the Muhammadan there are but two, KaUiora and Sabany-B, 
concerning whose origin am doubt easts, and all those we are 
about to specif v are Navyads,* or proselytes chiefly from Rajput 
or other Hindu tribes 

Zjat , Rajar , Umra , Sumra , Hair, or Her , 3Ior, or Hohor , 
Bakih , Lomna, or Luka , Samaicba , Mangaha , Bagna , 
Bahva , Johva , Kairrn , Jangana , Undar , Berawi , Bawart , 
Ta wan , Charandia , Khos3 , Sadaiu , Lohanas 

The Hayyads. — Before we remark upon the habits of these 
tribes, we mav state one prominent trait which characterizes the 
hayvad, or convert to Islam who, on parting with his original 
faith, divested himself of its chief moral attribute, toleration, and 
imbibed a double portion of the bigotry of the creed be adopted 
"Whether it is to the intrinsic quahts of the Muhammadan faith 
that we are to trace tins moral metamorphosis or to a sense of 
degradation (which we can hardlv suppose) consequent on his 
apostasy, there 13 not a more ferocious or intolerant being on the 
earth than the Rajput convert to Islam In Smd, and the de<ert 
we End the same tnbes, bearing the same name, one still Hindu 
the other Muhammadan , the first retaining his primitive manners, 
while the convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and inhospitable 
Escape, with hfe at least, perhaps a portion of property , is possible 
from the hands of the Waldo t, the Larkhsm, the Bhatti, or even 
the Tawans, distinctively called “ the sons of the devil * , but 
from the Khosas, the Sahanvas or Bhattis, there would be no 
hope of salvation Such are their ignorance and brutality, that 
■should a stranger make use of the words rosso, or rasia (rope, and 
road), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado from these 
beings, who discover therein an analogy to rcsul, or * the prophet * 
he must for the former use the words kilbar, randon^ and for the 
larteT, d e m t, or dag* It will not fall to strike those who hav* 

* \ erfi ja the contrite Cle*al 3 j- new (itaye), «r original converts, I 
reype®? (In t thcr parts cf India they are known w haumnsbia.) 

* Do jea a very ooennen tn Kaipctana for * * path way * , but the 

eaVet!tn*e here v*«i for run, a rope, I am * with. [For * 

tix%g rcBectscc cf B5'i , ir tahro canea for 1I3, and thmjiseo 

Er J Frazer, Tie fcJfra Be * ;i “Taboo ana Seel, 31S S ] 
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perused the heart thrilling adventures of Park, Denham, and 
Cfapperton — names which will liv e for ev cr in the annals of dis 
covery — liow completely the inoffensive kind and hospitable 
negro resembles in these qualities the Rajput, who is transformed 
into a wild beast the moment he can repeat, * Aslihadu an IS 
ilaha Ula allah 1 [310] Aslihadu anna Muhammad rasulu liah, * 
" there is but one God, and Muhammad is the prophet of God 
while a remarkable change lias taken place amongst the latar 
tnbes, since the anti destructive doctrines of Buddha (or Hinduism 
purified of polytheism) have been Introduced into the regions of 
Central Asia 

On the Bhattis, the Rathors, the Chiuhans, and their offset 
tin* Mallani, we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the 
Sodha , but a few peculiarities of this latter trike remain to be 
noticed 

The Eodhfl Tnbe.— The Sodha, who has retained tl»e name of 
Hindu, has jet so far discarded ancient prejudice, that he will 
drink from the same vessel and smoke out of the same hukka 
with a Musalman, laying aside only the tube that touches the 
mouth With Ins povertj, the Sodha lias lost lus reputation 
for courage, retaining only the merit of being ri dexterous thief, 
and joining the hordes of Sahanyas and ivhosas who prowl from 
Daudputra to Gujarat The arms of the Sodlrns arc chicflj the 
sword and shield, with a long knife in the girdle, which serves 
either os a stiletto or a cars cr for his meat few hav e matchlocks, 
but the primitive Bling is a general weapon of offence, and they 
are very expert in its use Their dress partakes of the Bhatti 
and Muhammadan costume, but the turban is peculiar to them 
selves, and by it a Sodha may always be recognized The 
Sodha is to be found scattered over the desert, but there ore 
offsets of his tribe, now more numerous than the parent stock, 
of which the Samccka is the most conspicuous, whether of those 
who are still Hindu, or who have become converts to Islam 

The Kaurava Tribe. — Tins singular tnbe of Rajputs, whose 
habits, even in the midst of pillage, ore cntirelj nomadic, is to be 
found chiefly In the fAoI of Dhat, though «» no great numbers * 
They have no fixed habitations but move about with their Cocks 
and encamp wherever thej find a spring or pasture for their 
cattle , and there construct temporary huts of the wide spreading 
i [Tlio name cannot be triced in recent Cense* Report*.] 
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pilu, 1 by interlacing its living branches, covering the top with 
leaves, and coating the inside with clay jn so skilful a manner 
do they thus shelter themselves that no sign of human habitation 
is observable from without Still the roaming Sahariya is always 
on the look out for these sylvan retreats, in which the shepherds 
deposit their little hoards of grain, raised from the scanty patches 
around them The restless disposition of the Kaurovas, wlio 
even among their ever roaming brethren enjoy o species of fame 
in this respect, is attributed (said my Dhati) to a curse entailed 
upon them from remote ages They rear camels, cows, buffaloes, 
and goats, which they sell to the Charans and other merchants 
They are altogether a singularly peaceable race , and like all then 
Rajput brethren, can at will [320] people the desert with palaces 
of their own creation, by the delightful amal pant, the um\ ersal 
panacea for ills both moral and physical 

The Dhati Tribe — Dhat, or Dhati, is another Rajput, inhabit* 
mg Dhat, and in no greater numbers than the Kaurovas, whom 
they resemble in their habits being entirely pastoral, cultivating 
a few patches of land and trusting to the heavens alone to bring 
it forward They barter the ghi or clarified butter, made from 
the produce of their flocks, for grain and other necessaries of life 
HabH and chhachh, or ‘ porridge and buttermilk,’ form the grand 
fare of the desert A couple of sera of flour of bajra, junr, and 
khejra is mixed with some sers of chhachh, and exposed to the 
Ore, but not boded, and tlus mess will suffice for a large family 
The cows of the desert arc much larger tlian those of the plains 
of India and give from eight to ten sera (eight or ten quarts) of 
tnilk daily. The produce of four cows will amply subsist a family 
of ten persons from the sale of ghi , and tlieir prices vary with 
their productive powers, from ten to fifteen rupees each The 
rabri, so analogous to the koushoxts of the African desert, is often 
made witfi camels milk from which ghi cannot be extracted, 
and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside Dried 
fish, from the valley of Sind, is conveyed into the desert on horses 
or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst all classes, even as far 
east as Banner It is sold at two dukras (coppers) a ser The 
puras, or temporary hamlets of the Dhatls, consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, resemble those of the Kaurovas 

The Lobana Tribe — This tribe is numerous both In Dhat and 
1 \8alva3oro oUcidu vt pertva (IN &H, Earn Did t! Part !i 447 C ) ) 
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Talpura . formerly they were Rajputs, but betaking themselves 
to commerce, have fallen into the third class They arc scribes 
and shopkeepers, and object to no occupation that will bring a 
subsistence , and as to food, to use the expressne idiom of this 
region, where hunger spurns at law, ** excepting their cats and 
their cows, they will eat anything ” 1 * * 4 

The Arora Tribe. — Tins class, like the former, apply themscHes 
to every pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the 
inferior offices of government m Sind, being shrewd, industrious, 
and intelligent With the thrifty Arora and many other classes, 
flour steeped in cold water suffices to appease hunger Whether 
this class has its name from being an inhabitant of Aror, ue 
know not * 

The Bhatia Tribe. — Bhatia is also one of the equestrian order 
corn erted into the commercial, and the exchange has been to his 
advantage His habits are like those of the Arora, next to whom 
he ranks as to activity and wealth The Aroras and BhaUas 
have commercial houses at Shikarpur, Haidarabad, and even at 
Surat and Jaipur [321] * 

Bra hmans — Bishnoi is the most common sect of Brahmans 
in the desert-and Sind The doctnnes of Mflnu with them go for 
as much as they are worth in the desert, where '* they are a law 
unto themselves ” They wear the janeo, or badge of their tribe, 
but it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as no drones 
are respected , they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter their super- 
fluous ghi for other necessaries They are most numerous in 
Dhnt, haying one hundred of their order in Chor, the residence of 
the Sodha liana, and several houses in Umarkot, Dharnas, and 
llitti * They do not touch fish or 6moke tobacco, but will eat 
food dressed by the hands of a Malt (gardener) or even a Nai 
(barber caste) , nor do they use the ehauka, or fireplace, reckoned 

1 (In Catch they claim to be Rathors from Jlultin, and are said to have 
been driven by the Muhammadans from the Panjab Into Cutch In Gujarat 
they are Vawhnavaa, and are particular about their food and drink, but In 
Sind they are more lax {BO, v Hi B , Ir Part I 122 , Barton, Sindh 314) ] 

* [They are numerous In 8 W Panjab, where Rose {Glossary u- 16 fl ) 
gives a full account of them ] 

* [On their connexion with the Bhatti Rajputs see Crooke, Tnbea and 
Caste* N JTJP andOudh ii 37, Russell, Tnbea and Castes Central Proctneu 
L 380 , BO. v 37 i ] 

4 [About 45 miles S of Umarkct ] 
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lispensable m more civilized regions Indeed, nil classes of 
ndus throughout Sind will partake of food dressed in the sarai, 
inn, by the hands of the Bhothijarui They use indlscrimin- 
rly each other’s vessels, without any process of purification 
t a little sand and water. They do not even bum their dead, 
t bury them near the threshold ; and those who can afTord It, 
ise small chabulras, or altars, on which they place an Image of 
ea, and a ghara, or jar of water The jcmto, or thread which 
irks the sacerdotal character in Hindustan, is common m these 
pons to all classes, with the exception of Kolis and Lohanas 
us practice originated with their governors, in order to dis- 
iminate them from those who have to perform the most servile 
itics 1 

The Rah an Tribe. — 'This term is known throughout Hindustan 
ly ns denoting persona employed m rearing and tending camels, 
10 are there always Muslims Here they are a distinct tribe, 
d Hindus, employed entirely in rearing camels, or in stealing 
em, In which they evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the 
inttis m the practice as far as Daudputm. When they come 
ion n herd grazing, the boldest and most experienced stnkes 
3 lance into the first he reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, 
ilch at the end of his lance he thrusts close to the nose of the 
xt, and wheeling about, 6ets off at speed, followed by the whole 
rd, lured by the scent of blood and the example of their leader * 
Tat Tribes. — Jakhar, Asaicb, Puma are all denominations of 
e Jat race, a few of whom preserve under these ancient sub 
visions their old customs and religion ; but the greater part 
e among the converts to Islam, and retain the generic name, 
onounced Zjat Those enumerated afe harmless and in* 
istnous, and are found both in the desert and valley. There 
e besides these a few scattered families of ancient tribes [322], 
the Sultana * and Khumra, of whose history we are ignorant, 

1 [These desert Brahmans, whose laxity of custom is notorious, hare no 
Morion with other orthodox Brahmans, and aw probably priests or 
xhcine men who now claim that rani ] 

* [Census Report, Bombay, 1011, i. 298 ] 

* Abu 1 Fail, in describing the province of Bajaur, inhabited by the 
jsufzats, says “ The whole of the tract [Swat] of hill and plain is the 
mam of the Yusnfrai clan In the time of JUrra Ulugh Beg of Kabul, 
ey migrated from Kabul to this territory and wrested it from the Sultans 
io affected to be descendants of Alexander Bieomutus " (/Jin, ii 392 f ) 

' Elphinstone inquired in vain for this offspring of Alexander the Great 
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Johyas, Sindhals, and others, whose origin has already been 
noticed m the Annals of Marusthali. 

We shall now leaxe this general account of the Hindu tribes, 
who throughout Sind are subservient to the will of the Muhamma- 
dan, who is remarkable, os before observed, for Intolerance. 
The Hindu is always second : at the well, he must wait patiently 
until his tyrant has filled his '\esscl ; or if, in cooking Ids dinner, 
a Muslim should require fire, it must be given forthwith, or the 
shoe would be applied to the Hindu’s head. 

The Sahanya Tribe. — The Sahanya is the most numerous of 
the Muhammadan tnbes of the desert, said to be Hindu in origin, 
and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Aror ; but whether 
his descent is derived from the dynasty of Sikaros (written Snhlr 
by Pottinger), or from the Arabic word tahra, ‘o desert,’ of 
which he is the terror, is of sery little moment. 1 

The Khosa Tribe.— The Kosas or Khosos, etc , arc branches 
of the Sahanya, and their habits are the same. They hast 
reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and established kuri, 
or blackmail, consisting of one rupee and five dans of grain for 
ex cry plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the shepherds 
throughout the that. Their bands arc chiefly mounted on camels, 
thougli some ore on horseback ; their orms are the stl or sang 
(lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and shield, and hut few 
firearms. Their depredations used to be extended a hundred 
coss around, e\cn Into Jodhpur and Daudputra, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Rajput, who says of a Saliarijo, 
** he is sure to be asleep when the battle nakkara beats.” Their 
chief abode is In the southern portion of the desert ; and about 
Nawakot, Mitti, as lar as Bahari * Many of them used to find 
service at Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Suignm, but they arc cowardly 
and faithless. 

The Samaicha Tribe. — Samaicha is one of the noyyad, or 
proselytes to Islam from the Sodha race, and numerous both in 
the thal and the valley, where they liaie many puras or hamlets. 
They resemble the Dkatis in their habits, but many of them 
associate with the Sahanyas, and plunder their brethren. They 


1 [These derivations are Impossible ; the name is possibly connected 
With that of the 6a vara tribe.] _ ,,, A . 

s [Nawakot and Mitti in the Interior of Thar Nrksr ; Baiiiii on the 
shore of the Great Rann J 
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never shave or touch the hair of their heads, and consequently 
look mere like brutes than human beings They allow no animal 
to die of disease, but kill it when they think there are no hopes of 
recovery The Snmaicha women liave the reputation of being 
great scolds and never veil their faces [823] 

The Eajar Tribe — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and 
confine their haunts to the desert or the borders of Jaisrlmer, 
as at Ramgarh, Kiala Jatela etc , and the thal between Jaisalmer 
and Upper Sind they are cultivators shepherds, and thieves, 
and are esteemed amongst the very worst of the converts to 
Muhammadanism 1 

The Umar Sumra Tribe — Umars and Sumras are from the 
Pramar or Puar race, and are now chiefly in the ranks of the 
faithful, though a few are to be found m Jaisalmer and in 
the thal called after them, of whom we have already said 
enough * 

The Kalhora, Talpuri Tnbes — Kalhora and Talpuri are tribes 
of celebrity m Sind the first having furnished the late and the 
other its present, dynasty of rulere , and though the one has dared 
to deduce its origin from the Abbasides of Persia and the other 
has even advanced pretensions to descent from the Prophet it is 
asserted that both are alike Baloch who are said to be essentially 
Jat or Gcte m origin The Talpuns who have their name from 
the town {pura ) of palms (tal or tar) are said to amount to one 
fourth of the population of Lon or Little Sind which misnomer 
they affix to the dominion of Haidarabad There are none in 
the thal 

Kumn. Lunin, or Luka Tnbe — This is also a grand subdivision 
of the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abu 1 Fazl os ranking 
next to the Kulmam and being able to bring into the field three 
hundred cavalry and seven thousand infantry Gladwin has 
rendered the name Nomurdy, and is followed by Rennel * The 
Numxis or Lumns also styled Luka, a still more familiar term 
for fox,* are likewise affirmed to be Jat in origin What is the 
etymology of the genenc term Baloch which they have assumed, 

* [The RSjar are recorded as a section of the 8am an an aboriginal tribe 
id Siod (Drum liipcrt Bombay JSJJ, i- 233XJ 

* [See Elliot-Dowaon i. 489 ] 

* [The true reading is Nohmardl (Jin, h 337) ] 

* [Cf Hindi loin or lolhn ] 
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Johyas, Sindhals, and others, whose origin has already been 
noticed in the Annals or Marusthali 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tnbes, 
who throughout Sind are subservient to the will of the Muh am ma 
dan, who is remarkable, as before observed, for intolerance 
The Hindu is always second at the well, he must wait patiently 
until his tyrant has filled his vessel , or if, in cooking Jus dinner, 
a Muslim should require fire, it must be given forthwith, or the 
shoe would be applied to the Hindu’s head 

The Sahanya Tribe — The Saharija is the most numerous of 
the Muhammadan tnbes of the desert, said to be Hindu m origin, 
and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Aror , but whether 
his descent is derived from Hie dynasty of Siharos (written Sabir 
by Pottinger), or from the Arabic word sahra, ‘a desert,’ of 
which he is the terror, is of very htUe moment 1 

The Khosa Tribe — The Kosas or Khosas, etc , are branches 
of the Sahanya, and their habits are the same They have 
reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and established kuri, 
or blackmail, consisting of one rupee and five dans of gram for 
every plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the shepherds 
Hiroughout the dial Their bands are chiefly mounted on camels, 
though some are on horseback ; their arms are the set or sang 
(lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and shield, and hut few 
firearms Their depredations used to be extended a hundred 
co ss around, even into Jodhpur and Daudputra, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Rajput, who says of a Sahanya, 
“ be is sure to be asleep when the battle nakkaro beat* " Their 
chief abode is in the southern portion of the desert , and about 
Nawakot, Mitti, as far as Bahan * Many of them used to find 
service at Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Suigam, but they are cowardly 
and faithless 

The Samaichft Tribe — Samaicha is one of the n ayyad, or 
proselytes to Islam from the Sodhn race, and numerous both in 
the thal and the valley, where they have many puras or hamlets 
They resemble the Dhatis in their habits, but many of them 
associate with the Sahanyas, and plunder their brethren They 

1 [These derivations are impossible , tie same u possibly connected 
with that o t the Savara tribe.) 

* (hawakot and Mitti in the interior of Thar Parker . Baliari on the 
shore cf the Great Rann ] 
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or whether they tool it from, or gave tt to, Baluchistan, some 
future inquirer into these subjects may discover 1 

The Zott* or lat Tribe. — ■This very original race, far more 
numerous than perhaps all the Rajput tribes put together, still 
retains its ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sind, 
from the sea to Daudputra, but there arc few or none in the Vial 
Their habits differ little from those who surround them They 
are amongst the oldest converts to Islam 

The Mer, Mate Tnbe. — We should scarcely have expected to 
find a mountaineer (mcra) in the valley of Sind, but their Bhatti 
origin sufficiently accounts for the term, os Jaisahner Is termed 
Mer* 

The Mor, Mohor Tribe. — Said to be also Bhatti In origin * 

The Tawun, Thori, or Ton Tribe — These engross the distinctive 
epithet of bhul, or * evil spirits,’ and the yet more emphatic title 
of 4 6ons of the devil * Their origin is doubtful, but [324] they 
rank with the Bawanyas, Khcngare, and other professional thieves 
scattered over Rajputann, who wDI bnngjou cither your enemy's 
head or the turban from it They are found in the lhaU of 
Daudputra, Bijnot, Noh, Nanahot, and Udar They are pro 
pnetors of camels, which they hire out, and also find employment 
ns convoys to caravans 

Johya, Dahya, Mangalxa Tribes.— Once found amongst the 
Rajput tribes, now proscly les to Islam, but few in number cither 
in the valley or the desert There ore also Bairawis, a class of 
Baloch, Khairawis, Jungnas, Undars, Bagnas, descended from 
the Pranmr and Sankhla Rajputs, but not possessing, either in 
respect to numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our 
attention 

Daudputra, Bahiiwalpur Stale. — This petty State, though 
beyond the pale of Hinduism, jet being but a recent formation 

1 [Max lIQUor den red Baloch from Skt mUehcMa, * a barbarian,’ but 
this is doubtful] 

* [Zott fa the Arabic form of Jat or Jit (Sykea, Hut of Pertm, it 79) ] 

* [The ascription of Bhatti origin to the Mew fa obwonslv intended to 
correspond with the assertion that they are a branch of the Mina or Mama 
tribe (Elliot Dowson L 523 f ) ] 

* [In the Fanjsb Mor is the name of a Jit sept which worship the peacock 
[mor] "became it is said to have aared their ancestor trora a KtnVe VSiawt- 
Glornary m 129) There was a settlement of this tribe at Sira eg par on the 
Fill Bind River {ABB, h 228),} 
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out of the Bhatti State or Jaisalmer, is stnctly witlun the limits 
of Marusthah Little is known regarding the family who founded 
it, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to this point, which 
is not adverted to by Mr Elplunstone who may be consulted for 
the interesting description of its prince, and his capital Babawal- 
pur, during the halt of the embassy to Kabul 1 

Daud Khan, the founder of Daudputra, was a native of 
Shikarpur, west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power 
for a subject and consequently drew upon himself the arms of 
his sovereign of Kandahar Unable to cope with them he 
abandoned his nati\ e place, passed his family and effects across 
the Indus and followed them into the desert The royal forces 
pursued and coming up with lum at Sutiala, Daud had no oltema 
tive but to surrender, or destroy the families who impeded his 
flight or defence He acted the Rajput, and faced his foes , who, 
appalled at this desperate act deemed it unwise to attack him, 
and retreated Daud Khan with his adherents then settled in 
the fachht or flats of Sind, and gradually extended his authority 
into the ihal He was succeeded by Mubank Khan , he, by his 
nephew Bahawal Khan whose son is Sadik Muhammad Khan, 
the present lord of Bahawalpur, or Daudputra a name applied 
both to the country and to Its possessors “the children of David ”* 
It was Mubarth who deprived the Bliattis of the district called 
Khadal so often mentioned in the Annals of Jaisalmer, and whose 
chief town is Derawar, founded by Rawal Deoraj in the eighth 
century , and where the successor of Daud established his abode 
Derawar -was at that time inhabited by a branch of the Bhattls 
broken off at a very early period Its duet holding the title at 
Rawal, and who«c family since their expulsion lia\e resided nt 
Ghanala belonging to Bikaner, on [325) an allowance of five 
rupees a day granted by the conqueror The capital of the 
“ sons of David * was removed to the south bonk of the Gam 
by Bahawal Khan (who gave it his name), to the site of an old 

1 [Jfcousj of the Kingdom of Caubvl, 2nd ed (IMS) i- 22 ff For a 
full account of the Abbisi Daudpctraa of BahSwalpnr see the State Gazetteer 
bv Malik Mohammad Din /JJMSl j 472}) 

1 [The succession runs Bahawal Khan If (a.d 1772-1809) Sadik 
Muhammad Khan (1809-25) Muhammad Bahawal Khan HI (1825-52) , 
SIdik Muhammad Khan II (1853-58) Muhammad Bahawal KhSn IV 
(1858-56) Sadik Muhammad Khan III a minor installed w 1879 ] 
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BhattI city, whose name I could not leam About thirty years 
ago 1 an array from Kandahar invaded Daudputra, invested and 
took Derawar, and compelled Bahawal Khan to seek protection 
with the Bliattis at Bikampur A negotiation for jts restoration 
took place, and he once more pledged his submission to the 
Abdah king and hiving sent lus son Mubank Khan as a hostage 
and guarantee for the liquidation of the imposition, the army 
withdrew. Mubank continued three years at Kabul, and was 
at length restored to hbertv and made Khon of Bahawalpur, on 
attempting which he was imprisoned by his father, and confined 
In the foi tress of Khangirb, where he remained nearly until 
Bahawal Khan’s death A short time previous to this, the 
principal chiefs of Daudputra namely, Badera Khatrani, chief 
of Mozgarh, Khudabakhsh of TraOiara, Ikhtiyar Khan of Garhi, 
nnd Hap IChan of Uchh, released Mubank Khan from Khangflrh 
and they had reached Murara, when, tidings amved of the death 
of Bahawal Khan He continued his route to the capital , but 
Nasir Khan, son of Alam Khan, Gurgecha (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading punishment, had him assassin- 
ated, and placed his brother, the present chief Sadik Muhammad, 
on the masnad who immediately shut up his nephews, the sons 
of Mubank, together with bis younger brothers, In the fortress 
of Derawar They escaped, raised a force of Rajputs and Purbias, 
and seized upon Derawar , but Sadik escaladed ft, the Purbias 
made no defence [326] and both his brothers and one nephew were 
slain The other nephew pot over the wall, but was seized by a 
neighbouring chief, surrendered and slam , and it is conjectured 
the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a pretext for their 
death Nasir Khan, by whose instigation he obtained the 
masnad was also put to death, being too powerful for a subject 
But the Khairani lords have always been plotting against their 
liege , an instance of which has been given in the Annals of 
Bikaner, when Traihara and Mozgarh were confiscated and the 
chiefs sent to the castle of Khangarh, the State prison of Darn! 
putra Garhi still belongs to Abdulla, son of Haji Khan, hut no 
territory 13 annexed to it Sadik Muhammad has not the reputa 
tion of his father, whom Bijai Singh, of Marwar, used to style his 
brother The Daudputras are much at variance amongst each 
other, and detested bv the Bhattis, from whom they have hitherto 
* Thu mem orand uni waa written, I think, fn 1811 or 1812 
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exacted a tribute to abstain from plunder. The fear of Kandahar 
no longer exists at Bahawalpur, whose chief is on good terms 
with his neighbour of Upper Sind, though he is often alarmed by 
the threats of Hanjit Singh of Lahore, who asserts supremacy 
over ** the children of David.” 

Diseases. — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants 
of the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and 
yet more unwholesome drink, rataundha or night-blindness, the 
narua or Guinea-worm, and varicose veins, are the most common. 
The first and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and 
those who are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion 
necessary to extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as a 
constant drag upon the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them 
to become ruptured. Yet such is the force of habit that the 
natives of Dhat in my service, who had all their lives been plying 
their limbs as kasids, or carriers of dispatches, between all the 
cities on the Indus and in Rajputana, complained of the firmer 
footing of the Indian plains, as more fatiguing than that of their 
native sandhills. But I never was a convert to the Dhati’s 
reasoning ; with all his simplicity of character, even in this was 
there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could be compared to 
nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, if they did 
not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid dearly for 
his pedestrianiam in the desert [327] . From the narua, or Guinea- 
worm, there is no exemption, from the prince to the peasant, and 
happy is the man who can boast of only one trial. The disease Is 
not confined to the desert and western Rajputana, being far from 
uncommon in the central States ; but beyond the Aravalli the 
question of “ How is your nama ? ” is almost a general form of 
greeting, SO numerous are the sufferers from this malady. It 
generally attacks the limbs and the integuments of the joints, 
when it is excruciating almost past endurance. Whether it arises 
from animalculae in sand or water, or porous absorption of minute 
particles imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are 
not agreed. But the seat of the disease appears immediately 
under and adhesive to the skin, on which it at first produces a 
small speck, which, gradually increasing and swelling, at length 
reaches a state of inflammation that affects the whole system. 
The worm then begins to move, and as it attains the degree of 
vitality apparently necessary for extricating itself, its motions 
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are unceasing, and night and day it gnaws the unhappy patient, 
who only exists in the hope of daily seeing the head of hJs enemy 
pierce the cuticle This is the moment for action the skilful 
narua-doctor is sent for, who seizes upon the head of the worm 
and winding it round a needle or straw, employs it as a windlass 
which is daily Bet in motion at a certain hour, when they wind out 
as much lme as they can without the risk of breaking it Unhappy 
the wretch whom this disaster befalls, when, happening to fall 
into a feverish slumber, he lacks the windlass, and snaps the 
living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation and suppuration 
On the other hand, if by patience nnd skill it is extracted entire, 
he recovers I should almost imagine, when the patriarch of 
Uz exclaims, “ My flesh is clothed with worms my 6km Is broken 
and become loathsome "When I he down, I saj, when shall I 
arise and the night be gone ? ” that he must have been afflicted 
with the narua, than which none of the ills that flesh is heir to 
can be more agonizing * 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as In the rest 
of India Of these the nlala, or ‘ smallpox,* and the tijan, or 
‘tertian,* are the most common For the first, they merely 
recommend the little patient to Sitala Mata , and treat the other 
with astringents in which infusion of the nnd of the pomegranate 
13 always (when procurable) an ingredient The rich, as in other 
countries, are under the dominion of empirics, who entail worse 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
ignorant Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of these 
fevers 13 very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery 

Famines. — Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of 

1 My friend Dr Joseph Don cun (attached to the Residency when I was 
Political Agent at Udaipur) was attacked by the narva in a very aggravated 
form It fixed itself in the ankle joint and being broken m the attempt to 
extricate it, was attended by all the evil results I hare described, ending in 
lameness And generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit the 
Capo for recovery where 1 saw him on my way home eighteen months after, 
bnt he had even then not altogether recovered from the lameness. [Guinea- 
worm (Dracontiaais) a disease due to the F ilana medmtnns or Dra&tncvlus, 
known in Persia as xishtah, infests the Persian Gulf and many parts of 
India. See Cmxon Persia n. 2 Si , Fryer A'no Account of Eati Mia and 
P«r«o, *1 mi, v- 135. , RJeeman. RaraAfet 18 % Anaiic Patarcha vi. 
58 0 EB, 11th ed nx. 381 The disease from which Job suffered (Job 
ii 7) fa generally believed to be elephantiasis (A B Davidson, The Book 
Of Job, 13)1 
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these regions, whose Icgcndaiy stanzas teem with records of visita- 
tions of Bhuklu Mata, the * famished mother,’ from the remotest 
times That which is best authenticated in the traditions of 
several of these States, occurred in the elev cnth century, and con- 
tinued during twelve years f It is erroneously connected with 
the name of Lakha Phulam, who was the personal foe of Siahji, 
the first Rathoi emigrant from Kanauj, and who slew this Robin 
Ilood of the desert tn S 1268 (a j> 1212) Doubtless the desicca- 
tion of the Ghaggar River, in the time of Hnmir Sodha, nearly a 
century before, must have been the cause of this Every third 
year they calculate upon a partial visitation, and in 1812 one 
commenced which lasted three or four years, extending even to 
the central States of India, when fioefes of poor creatures found 
their way to the provinces on the Ganges, gelling their infants, or 
parting with their own liberty, to sustain existence * 

Productions, Animal and Vegetable. — The camel, * the ship of 
the desert,’ deserves the first mention There he is indispensable ; 
he Is yoked to the plough, draws water from the well [328], bears 
it for his lordly master in mashaks, or * skins,’ in the passage of 
the desert, and can dispense with it himself altogether during 
several days This quality, the formation of his hoof, which has 
the property of contracting and expanding according to the sod, 
and the Induration of lus mouth, into which he draws by his 
tongue the branches of the babul, the khaxr, and jazeas, with their 
long thorns, sharp ond hard as needles, attest the beneficence of 
the Supreme Artist It b singular that the Arabian patriarch, 
who so accurately describes the habits of various animals, domestic 
and ferocious, and who was himself lord of three thousand camels, 
should not have mentioned the peculiar properties of the camel, 
though in alluding to the incapacity of the unicorn (rhinoceros) 
for the plough, he seems indirectly to insinuate the use of others 
besides the ox for tlus purpose The camels of the desert are far 
superior to those of the plains, and those bred in the lhals of Dliat 
and Banner are the best of all The Rajas of Jaisalmer and 
Bikaner have corps of camels trained for war 1 That of the 

1 [Since this was written Rajput&aa has suffered from terrible famines 
in 1868-69, 1877-78, 1891-02, and 1899-1000, besides several seasons of 
suftcfi fjrf 

* {These camel corps have been placed at the service of tho Indian 
Government Mid have done excellent service in several recent campaigns ) 
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like their flocks, go without water, but And a substitute in the 
chhachh , or buttermilk, after extracting the butter, which is made 
into ghi, and exchanged for grain, or other necessaries Those 
who pasture camels also h\e entirely upon their milk, and the 
wild fruits, scarcely ever tasting bread 

Shrubs and Fruits — We have often had occasion to mention 
the UtaiT or hanl , the khejra, whose pod converted, when dried, 
into flour. Is called sangn , the jhal, which serves to hut the 
shepherds, and in Jeth and Baisakh affords them fruit , the pi/u, 
used as food , 1 the babul, which yields its medicinal gum , the 
her, or jujube, which also has a pleasant fruit , all of which serve 
the camel to browse on, and are the most common and most useful 
of the shmb3 the jawas, whose expressed juice yields « gum 
used in medicine , the phog with whose twigs they line their 
wells , and the alkaline plant, the sajji , which they bum for its 
ashes Of these, the first and last are worthy of a more detailed 
notice 

The Kant, or khair (the capparis, or caper bush), is well known 
both in Hindustan and the desert there they use It as a pickle, 
but here it is stored up as a culinary article of importance The 
bush is from ten to fifteen feet In height, spreading very wide , 
there are no leave® on its evergreen twig like branches, which bear 
a red flower, and the fruit is about the size of a large black currant, 
"When gathered, it is steeped for twenty four hours m water, which 
is then poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two similar 
operations, when the deleterious properties are carried off , they 
are then boiled and eaten with a little 6alt, or by those who can 
affmd it, dressed in ghi and eaten with bread Many families 
possess a stock of twenty maunds 

The sajji is a low, bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant in those tracts of Jmsalmer called 
KhadaT, now subject to Daudputra From Pugal to Dcrawar, 
and thence by Muridkot, Ikhtjar Khan ki gorhi, to Khairpur 
(Dair All), is one extensive thal, or desert, in which there are very 
considerable tracts of low, hard flat, termed chittram,* * formed by 

* [The frnits or small red homos of the pTla (Salvadora ptrnca) have a 

sAfi-w/fc vrvaatJo. uhaU. viA v Vlsfc vyiatazd. wi -jvrliis. an***, 

whilo the shoots and leaves are eaten as a salad (Watt, Earn. Did. vi Part ii 
449, Barnes, Trawls info Bolcfuira nl 122) ] 

* QUllram the name applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mr Elphln 
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the lodgment of water [830] alter rain, and ui these spots only Is 
the sajji plant produced The salt, which Is a sub-carbonate of 
soda, is obtained by incineration, and the process is as follows • 
Pits are excavated and filled with the plant, which, when fired, 
exudes a liquid substance that falls to the bottom While bum- 
Ing, they agitate the mas3 with Jong poles, or throw on sand if it 
bums too rapidly- When the virtue of the plant is extracted, 
the pit is covered with sand, and left for three days to cool ; the 
alkali is then taken out, and freed from its impurities by some 
process The purer product is sold at a rupee the ser (two pounds 
weight) , of the other upwards of forty sers are sold for a rupee 
Both Rajputs and Muhammadans pursue tins employment, and 
pay a duty to the lord paramount of a copper pice on evcjy 
rupee’s worth they sell Chnrans and others from the towns of 
Morwar purchase and transport this salt to the different marts, 
whence It is distributed over all parts of India It Is a consider 
able article of commerce with Sind, and entire caravans of It are 
earned to Bakhar, Tfltta, and Cutcb The virtue of the soda is 
well understood in culinary purposes, a little aojjt added to the 
hard water 60on softening the mess of pulse and nee prepanng for 
their meals , and the tobacconists use considerable quantities In 
their trade, as it is said to ha\e the power of restoring the lost 
virtues of the plant 

Grasses. — Grasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by 
botanical illustration, their description would possess little in- 
terest There is the gigantic turan, or stun, classically known as 
the kusa, and said to have originated the name of Kusn, the 
second son of Rama, and his race the Kacbhwaha It is often 
eight feet in height , when young, it serves as provender for 
animals, and when more mature, as thatch for the huts while Its 
roots supply a fibre, converted by the weavers Into brushes indis- 
pensable to their trade There is likewise the sarkandn f the 
dfiaman, the dttba, and various others , besides the gokhru, the 


stone happily describe* by saying that it rings under the horses hoof* In 
marching over it) w literally * the picture,’ front tba circmnitAnce of #och 
spot* almost constantly presenting the mirage here termed cAiUram How 
far the toil, so deeply impregnated with * Its line matter, may tend to 
heighten, if not to cause this we have elsewhere noted in a general account 
Of thi* optical phenomenon in rations part* of northern India. 
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paprt, md the bharul, winch adhering to their garments, are the 
torment ol travellers 1 

Melons — Of the cucurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various hinds, from the gigantic fJiarbuza and the 
chtira, to the dwarf guar The tomato, whose Indian name I hav e 
not preserved, is also a native of these regions, and well known in 
other parts of India * We shall trespass no further with these 
details, than to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, 
shrubs, or grains as occur in tins work, will be given with the 
general Index, to ovoid unnecessary repetition [331] 


ITINERARY 3 

Jatsalmcr to Sell wan, on the right bank of the Indus, and 
Ilaidarttbad, and return by Umnrkot to Jaisalmer 

Ivtildra (5 coss) — A village inhabited by I’aUwal Brahmans ; two 
hundred houses , wells 

Gnpa hi basti (3 do ).— Sixty houses , chiefly Brahmans , welb 
Khaba (3 do ). — Three hundred bouses , cluefly Brahmans , a 
small fort of four bastions on low hills, having a gnmson of 
Jaisalmer 

Ranolu (5 do 1 \ — An assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts 
Sum (5 do ) j on one spot, about a mile distant from each 
other, conjointly called Sum, having a burj or tower for de 
fence, garrisoned from Jaisalmer , several large wells, termed 
ber%a , mliabitants chiefly Sindis of various tnbes, pasture 
their flocks and bring salt and hhara (natron) from Deo 
thandeswar, the latter used as a mordant in fixing colours, 
exported to all parts Half way between Sum and Mulana 
is the boundary of Jaisalmer ana Sind 

* [Sarkands, £a«Aart»h «ara or anndtnacexm dhaman, Penrwiehtm 
etnehrotie * , dub Cyrodon dadyton , gokbru Trtbuhislanctgtnotut f bharul, 
Ctnehru* calharttcvs ] 

* [The tomato introduced in modem times into India generally called 
tnldyoh tainjan, the foreign egg plant ] 

* [Many of the places named in this Itinerary aro merely temporary 
halting places in the desert, which do not appear in modem maps Hence, 
in several cases, the transliteration is conjectural and depends on the 
method of the Author in the case of well known localities A aeries of 
similar routes is given by Lieut A H E BoBeau Aamjfir* of a Tovr 
through Eajicaro in lS3o (Calcutta. 1837), p 192 fi } 
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Mulana 1 (24 cossj. — A hamlet of ten hut* ; chiefly Smdis ; mtu- 
ated amidst loftj sandhills From Sum, the hist half of the 
journey is over alternate sandhills, rocky ndrcs (termed 
magra), and occasionally plain ; for the next three, rocky 
ridges and sandhills without anj flats, and the remaining nine 
coss a succession of lofty hi or In all this space of twenty- 
four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of water to be lind 
but after ram, when it collects in some old tanks or reserv oirs, 
called nadi and fain, situated half way, where In past times 
there was a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Muhammadans conquered 
Sind and these regions, the valley and desert belonged to 
Rajput princes of the Pramar and Solanki tribes ; that the 
whole that (desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains 
of old tanks and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of the 
sands, attest the fact Tradition records a famine of twelve 
years’ duration during the time of Lnkha Phulanl, In the 
twelfth century, wlucn depopulated the countr}, when the 
survivors of the fAaf fled to the kachht, or flats of the Sind 
There are throughout still man} oases or cultivated patches, 
designated by the local terms from the [832J indispensable 
element, water, which whether springs or rivulets, ore called 
rcah, bah, lerta, tot, tar, prefixed by the tribe of those pastur- 
ing, whether Sodhas, Itajars, or Samaichas The Inhabitants 
of one hamlet will go os far as ten miles to cultivate a patch 
Bbor (2 do ) \ These are all hamlets of about ten huts, in- 

Pain (8 do ) I habited b} Rnjars, who cultivate patches of 

I Injar hi basti land or pasture their flocks of hufTalocs, 

(2 do ) > cows, camels, goats, amidst the that ; at 

Hamlet of Rajars I each of these hamlets there are plenty of 

(2 do ) I springs , at Rajnr hi basti there is a pool 

J called Mahadeo ha dnh (Seep 1203 nlxivc ) 
Deo Cliandcswar Mahadeo (2 do ) — When the Sodln ponces held 
sway in these regions, there was a town here, and a temple to 
Mahadeo, the ruins of which still exist, erected over a spnng 
called Suraj kuud, or fountain of the] Sun Hie Islamite 
destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring to 

1 There are two rentes from MuUna to Sell wan The Dhatl went the 
longest oa account of water The other Is by Sakrand, aa follows t 


Fain 

Padshah ki Last! 
Udsm 


Mdrao 
Mir ki klioi 


Supari 

Karnbhar ka noli 


3 Sakrand . 3 1 

6 haU . . OjiThlt 

C Makrand . * »pr*« 

10 KohakiWi C [very 

6 The Sind . 10 jorcmU 

& Sehwan Oi;ces- 

0 


* Town high road from Upper to lower Sind. 
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Dmbawa, or * waters of tlie faith ’ The kund is small, faced 
with brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and 
pomegranates, and a Mulla, or pnest from Sind, resides there 
and receives tribute from the faithful Tor twelve coss 
around this spot there are numerous springs of water, where 
the Rajars find pasture for their flocks, and patches to culti- 
vate. Their hu are conical like the wigwams of the African, 
and formed by stakes tied at the apex and covered with gra«3 
and leaves, and often but a large blanket of camel s hair 
stretched on stakes 

Chandia ki hast! (2 coss) — -Hamlet inhabited by Muslims of the 
Chandia tnbe, mendicants who subsist on the chanty of the 
traveller 

Ilajar hi basti 12 do ) 

Samalcha ki do (2 do ) Purroas, or hamlets of shepherds, Sa- 

Rojar do (1 do ) mtuchas, Rajars, and others, who 

Do do (2 do | are all migratory, and shift with their 

Do do 12 do ) flocks as they consume the pastures 

Do do (2 do) There is plenty of water m tins space 

Do do (2 do ) for all their wants, chiefly springs 

Do do (2 do ). 

Udhania (7 do ) — Twelve huts , no water between it and the last 
hamlet 

Nala (5 do ). — Descent from the that or desert, which ceases a mile 
east of the nala or stream, said to be the same which issues 
from the Indus at Darn, above Robn Bakhnr , thence it 
passes east of Sohrab’s Khnirpur, and by Jinar to Bersla ka- 
rar, whence there Is a canal cut to Umarkot and Chor 

Mitrno (4 do ) — Village of sixty houses, Inhabited by Baloch , a 
thana, or post here from Haidorabad , occasional low sand 
hills 

Mir ki km (0 do ), — Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, 
inhabited by Aroras 

Shcopuri (3 do ). — One hundred and twenty houses, chielly 
Aroras small fort of six bastions to the south-east, gar- 
risoned from Haidarabad 

Ivomera ha Nala (6 do ). — -This nala issues from the Indus between 
Kakar ki bast! and Sakrand, and passes eastward , probably 
the bed of an old canal, with which the country is everywhere 
intersected 

Sakrand (2 do ). — One hundred houses, one third of which are 
Hindus , patches of cultivation , numerous watercourses 
neglected, everywhere overgrown with jungle, chiefly jhau 
and [333] khejra (tamarisk nnd acacia) Cotton, indigo, rice, 
wheat, barley, peas, grain, and maize grow on the banks of 
the watercourses 

Satan Y2 do *). — Sxsfty krtfcata , "a roia betarani Vt rtrel Srt/cat 

ICazi ka Shahr (4 do ) — Four hundred houses , two nalas 
intervene 
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Makera /4 coss).— Sixty houses ; a nala between it and Jatul 
Kakar ki basti (0 do ) — Sixteen houses ; half way the remains of 
an ancient fortress , three canals or no! as intervening ; the 
village placed upon a mound four miles from the Indus, whose 
waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon 
Pura or Hamlet (1 do ) — A icrr> 

The Indus (1 do ). — Took boat and crossed to 
Sewan or Sehwan (IX do ). — A town of twelve hundred houses on 
the right bank, belonging to Haidarabod 1 1 831] 

1 Sehw&n is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the 
nrer, having many clumps of trees, especially to tho south The houses are 
built of clay, often three stones high, with wooden pillars supporting tho 
floors To the north of the town are the remains of a very ancient and 
extensive fortress, sixty of its bastions being still visible , and in the centra 
the vestiges of a palaco still known as Raja Bhartrihari ha Mahal), who is 
said to have reigned here when driven from Djjam by his brother Vikrama 
dityo Although centuries have flown since the Hindus had any power in 
these regions, their traditions have remained They relate that Bhartrihari, 
the eldest Bon of Oondh&rop Sen, was so devoted to his wife that ho neglected 
the affaire of government, which mtdo his brother expostulate with him 
This coming to his wife’s cars, she insisted on tho banishment of Vikrama. 
Soon after a celebrated ascetic reached hu court, and presented to Bharlri 
hari the Amarphuf, or * fruit of immortality,’ the reward of years of auslcro 
devotion at the shrine of Mahadeo Bhartrihari gave it to his wife, who 
bestowed it on an elephant-dnver, her paramour , be to a common prosti 
tute, his mistress , who expecting to be highly re» arded for it, earned it 
to the raja Incensed at such a decided proof of infidelity, Bhartrihari, 
presenting himself before his queen, asked for tho pnre — she had lost it 
Having produced it, she was so overwhelmed with ahamo that she rushed 
from his presence, and precipitating herself from the walls of tho palaco, 
was dashed to pieces Raja Bhartrihari consoled himself with another 
wife Rani Prngula, to whose charms he in hko manner became enslaved , 
but experience had taught him suspicion Having one day gone a hunting, 
bis huntsman shot a deer, whose doo coming to the spot, for a short time 
contemplated the body, then threw herself on his antlers and died Tho 
Shikan. or huntsman, who had fallen asleep was killed by a huge snake 
His wifo came to seek him, supposing him still asleep but at length seeing 
he was dead, she collected leaves, dried reeds, and twigs, and having mado 
a pyre, placed the body under it , after the usual perambulations she set 
firo to, and perished with it The raja, who witnessed these proceedings, 
went home and conversed with Pin gu lam on these extraordinary Satis, 
especially the Shikan a, which ho called unparalleled Pmgulani disputed 
the point, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not of love , had it been 
tho latter, grief would havo required no pyre Some time after, having 
again gone a hunting Bfcartnhari recalled this conversation, sod having 
slam a deer, he dipped his clothes In the blood, and sent them by a corfi 
dential messenger to report his death in combat with a tiger Pingulsnl 
heard the details . she wept not, neither did she speak, but prostrating 
herself before the sun, ceased to exist Tho pyre was raised, and her 
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Sehwan to Haidarabad 

Jat ki basti (2 coss). — The word jdt or jat is here pronounced Zjat 
This hamlet 1 basti,’ is of thirty huts, lmlf a mile from the 
Indus hills close to the village 


remains were consuming outside the city at the raja returned from his 
excursion Hastening to tho spot of lamentation and learning the fatal 
Issue of his artifice, ho threw off tho trappings of sovereignty, pot on tho 
pilgrim $ garb, and abandoned Ujjain to Vikrama Tho only word winch 
ho uttered, as bo wandered to and fro was the name of hia faithful Pingulani I 
Hae Pmgula I Hac Pwguh ! The royal pilgrim at length fixed his 
abode at Behwan , but although they point out the rums of a palace still 
known even to tho Islamite as the Am khses of Raja Bhartrihari, It is ad 
mitted that tho fortress Is of more ancient date There is a mandtr, or 
shrine, to tho south of tho town also called after him, Bhartn ka mandLr 
In this tho Islamite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint named 
1*1 Pit Shah bar, to whom they attribute their victorious possession of 
Sind 1 The cenotaph of this saint, who has the character of a proselyte 
Hindu, is In tho centre of the mandir, and snxnmnded by wooden stakes 
It is a curious spectacle to aco both Islamite and Hindu paying their devo 
tious in tho same placo of worship , and although the first is prohibited 
from approaching tho sacred enceinte of the Pit yet both adore a large 
diagram that vermiculated fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed in a niche in 
the tomb Tho fact Is a curious one, and although theso Islamito adorers 
are tho scions of com ersion, it perhaps shows in the strongest manner that 
this conversion was of tho award, for generally speaking the converted 
Hindu makes the most bigoted and intolerant Mae&lman My Islthlul and 
intelligent emissaries, Madari Lai and the Dhati, brought mo a bnck from 
tho nuns of this fortress of Sehwan It was about a cubit in length, and of 
symmetrical breadth and thickness uncommonly -well burnt and rang like 
a bell They also brought me some charred wheat, from rits where it had 
been burned. The grains were entire and reduced to a pure carbon TradI 
tion is again at work, and asserts its having lam there for some thousand 
years There is \ ery little donbt that this is the site of one of the antagonists 
of tho Macedonian conqueror, perhaps Mousiianos,* or Mokh Sehwan tho 
chief of Sehwan Tho passage of tho Grecian down the Indus was marked 
by excesses not inferior to those of the Ghaznavedc king in later times and 
doubtless they fired all they conld not plunder to carry to tho fleet There 
Isalso abanak bars, or place of worship sacred to Nanai, the great apostle of 
tho Sikhs placed between tha fortress and the river Sehw an is Inhabited 
by If Indus and Islamites in equal proportions of tho former, tho mercantile 

1 [The reference is to Lai Shahbax, Qilandar, head of the JaLih order, 
who died at Sehwan A D 1274 For a full account see R F Burton, 

* [Mousikanos was the stiff necked king of Alor or Aror who opposed 
Alexander, was captured and executed {Smith, EH1, 100 f , McCnodle 
Alexander, 395) ) 
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Samaichfl Id basti (2| coss) — Small village 

Lakhi (2J do ).— Sixty houses , one mile and a half from the 
river canal on the north side of the village , banks well 
cultivated In the hills, two miles west, is n spot sacred 
to Parbati and Mahadeo, where are several springs, three 
of which are hot 1 

Umri (2 do ) —Twenty five houses, half a mile from River , the 
hills not lofty, a coss west 

Sumn (8 do ) —Fifty houses, on the River 1 fills , one and a half 
coss west 

Sindu or San (4 do ) — Two hundred houses and a bazar, two 
hundred yards from the River , hills one and a half coss west 

Manjhand (4§ do ).— On the River two hundred and lift) houses, 
considerable trade , hills two coss west 

Umar ki basti (3 do ), — A few huts, near the nver 

Sayyjd ki basti (0 do ) 

Shikarpur (4 do ). — On the river , crossed to the east side 


tnbe of Mnhesn from Jaisalmer, 13 the most numerous, and have been fixed 
here for generations There are also many Brahmans of the Pokharna 1 
caste Sonars or goldsmiths and other Hindu artisans , of the Muslims the 
Sayyid Is said to be the most numerous class The Hindus ate the monied 
men Cotton and indigo, and great quantities of rice in the husk (paddy) 
grown in the vicinage of Sehwan are exported to the ports of Tatta and 
Karachi Bandar by boats of considerable burthen, manned entirely by 
Muhammadans The. Hakim of Sehwan is sent from Ifaldara bud. The 
range of mountains wbioh stretch from Tatta nearly parallel with the Indus, 
approaches within three rules of Sehwan, and there turns off to the north 
west All these hills are inhabited as far as ths shrine of Iiingiaj Mata 1 
on the coast of Mekrnn (placed in ths same range) by the Lunm or bumri 
tnbe who though styling themselves Baloch, are Jata In origtn 1 

1 These springs are frequented despite tbo difficulties and dangers of 
the route from the savage Nunn, by numerous Hindu pilgrims Two of 
them are hot, and named Suryakund and Chandrakund, or fountains of 
tho aun and moon, and imbued with especial virtues , but before the pfignm 
can reap any advantage by purification la their waters he must undergo 
the nto of confession to the attendant priests who through intercession 
with Mahadeo, hare the power of granting absolution Should a sinner be 
so hardened as to plunge in without undergoing this preparatory ordeal he 
comes out covered with boils 1 1 J This is a curious confirmation that the 
confessional nte is one of very ancient usage amongst tho Hindus, even in 
the days of Rama of Kosala — See\o! I p 91 


1 See Annals of Jaisalmer, VoL IL p 125®. 

* This famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous 
votanee is nine days journey from Tatta by Karachi Bandar and about 


nine mfles from the seashore. 

* These are the Nomurdies of RcnneL 


[See p. 1299 above ] 
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Haidarabad (3 cosa). — One end a half cosS from the nver Indus 
Haidarafcad to Nasarpur nme coss to Sbeodndpur eleven 
do to Sheopuri seventeen do , to Rohn Bakhar six 
do — total forty three coss 

Haidarabad via Umarkot to Jaisalmer 

Sindu Khan ki basti (8 do ). — West bank of Fhuleh fiver 
Taj pur (3 do ) — Large town north-east of Haidarabad [335] 
KatTel (1 i do ) — A hundred houses 
Nasarpur (1[ do ) — East of Tajpur large town 
Alahyar ka Tanda (4 do ). — A considerable town built by Alahjar 
Khan brother of the late Ghulam Ah and lying south-east 
of Nasarpur Two coss north of the town is the bangra Nala 
or Bawa 1 said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sakrand and passing Jandila 

Mirbah (5 do )« — Torty houses Bah Tanda, Got Punva are all 
synonymous terms for habitations of various degrees 
Sunaria (7 do ). — Forty houses 

Dangana (4 do ). — To this hamlet extend the flats of Sind 
Sandhills five and six miles distant to the north A small 
river runs under Dangana 

Knrsana (7 do ). — A hundred houses Two coss east of Knrsana 
are the remains of an ancient city brick buildings still 
remaining with well and reservoirs Sandhills two to three 
coss to the northward 

Umarkot (8 do ). — There is one contmued plain from Haidarabad 
to Umarkot wluch is built on the low ground at the very 
extremity of the thal or sand hills of the desert here com 
mencmg In all this space estimated at forty four kachha 
coss or almost seventy miles of horizontal distance as far 
as Sunaria the soil is excellent and plentifully irrigated by 
bawahs or canals from the Indus Around the villages 
there is considerable cultivation but notwithstanding the 
natural fertility, there is a vast quantity of jungle chiefly 
babul (Afimora arabtea ) the evergreen jhal and jhau or 
tamarisk From Sunaria to Umarkot is one contmued 
jungle in which there are a few cultivated patches dependent 
on the heavens for irrigation , the soil is not so good as the 
first portion of the route 

Katnr (1 do ). — A mile east of Umarkot commences the thal or 
sandhills the ascent a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet A few huts of Samaichas who pasture two wells 
Dliat hi bast! (4 do ) — A few huts , one well Dhats Sodhas 
and Sind is cultivate and pasture 
1 This is the Sankra of Nadir Shah « treaty with Mohammad Shah of 
India which tho conqueror made the boundary between India and Persia, 
by whioh he obtained the whole of that felt le portion of the valley of Sind, 
east of that stream Others say it issues from Dara, above Rohri Bakhar 
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Dhamas (8 coss) — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokharua Brahmans 
and Bun i as, who purchase up the ghi from the pastoral 
tribes, which they export to Bhuj and the valley It Is also 
an entrepdt Tor trade, caravans from the east exchange 
their goods for the ghi, here very cheap, from the vast flocks 
pastured in the Rui 

Klierlu ka par (3 do ).— Numerous springs (par) and hamlets 
scattered throughout this tract 

Lanela (l£ do ). — A hundred houses , water brackish , conveyed 
by camels from Ivherlu 

Bhoj ka-Par (3 do ) — Huts , wells , patches of cultivation 

Bhu (0 do ) — Huts 

Garara (10 do ). — A small town of three hundred houses, belong 
mg to Sawai Singh Sodha, with several paras or hamlets 
attached to it Ibis is the boundary between Dhat or the 
Sodha raj and Jaisalmer Dhat is now entirely incorporated 
in Sind A dani, or collector of the transit duties, resides 
here 

JIarsani (10 do) — Three hundred houses, chafly Bhattis It 
belongs to a Rajput of this tribe, now dependent on llanrar 
(330] 

Jinjimali (10 do ) — Three hundred houses This is the fief of 
the chief noble of Jaisalmer , lus name Ketsi, 1 Bfiattf It 
is the border town of Jaisalmer There is a small mud 
fortress, and several talaos, or sheets of water, wluch contain 
water often during three fourths of the j car , and con 
siderable cultivation in the little valleys formed by the 
tibas, or sand ndges About two miles nortli of Jinjmiuh 
there is a village of Cliarans 

Gaj Singh kl basti (2 do ). — Thirtv fiv e houses ater scarce, 
brought on camels from the Charon village 

Hamirdcora (5 do ) — Two hundred houses There are several 
beras or pools, about a mile north, whither water is brought 
on camels, that m the village being saline The rldgs of 
rocks from Jaisalmer here terminates 

Cliclak (5 do ) — Eighty houses , w ells , Chelak on the ndge 

Bhopa (7 do ) — Forty houses , wells , small talao or pool 

Bhao (2 do ) — Two hundred houses , pool to the west , 6maJl 
wells 

Jaisalmer (5 do ). — Eighty five and a half coss from Umarhot 
to Jaisalmer by thi3 route, which is circuitous That by 
Jinjimali 20 coss, Girab 7, NUwa 12, Umarkot 25 — in all 70 
pakka coss, or about 150 miles Caravans or kitars of 
camels pass m four days, kasids or messengers In three and 
a half, travelling night and day The last 25 coss or 50 
miles, 13 entire desert add to this 4-1 short coss from Ilaidaro- 
bad to Umarkot, making a total of 129J coss The most 
t See Annafe of Jaisalmer Air an account of tits taurdsr cS iba rfocftauv 

Vot II p. 1233 
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direct road is estimated at 105 pakka coss which 
for sinuosities is equal to about 195 English miles 
Total of this route 85 J coss 


Jaisalmer to Uaufarabad by Boisnau 

Kill lar (5 coss) 

Khaba (5 do ) 

Lakha ha ganw (80 do ) — Desert the whole way , no hamlets 
or water 
Raisnau (8 do ) 

IJersia ha Bar (IC do ) — Wells 
Tlupra (3 do ) 

Mata ha dher (7 do ). — Umarhot distant 20 coss 
Jondila (8 do ) 

Alahyar ha Tanda (10 do ) — Sanhra or Sangra na!a 

( In the former route the distance from 
Alahyar ha Tanda by the town of 
Nasarpur is called 13 coss or two 
more than this There ore five nalas 
or canals in the last live coss 
Total of this route 103 coss 


Jaisalmer bj Shahgarh to Kliairpur of Mir Sohnb 

Anasagar (2 do ) 

Chonda (2 do ) 

Pam ha tar (3 do ) — Tor or Tir springs [837] 

Pan! ki kuenri (7 do ) — No village 
Kuriala (4 do ) 

Slial garli (20 do *). — Rui or waste all this distance Shahgarh 
is the bounder) it has a small castle of six bastions a 
post of Mir Sohrab governor of Upper Sind 
Garsia (0 do ) 

Garhnr (28 do ). — Rui or desert the whole way not a drop of 
water There are two routes branching off from Garliar 
one to Khairpur the oilier to Hampur 

}l lHtn lets of Ilnlocli and atunalcliftJ 
Nall (2 do ). — The same stream whlcli flows from Dara and 
through the ancient city of Alor , It marks the boundary of 
the desert 

1 Shaikh Abu 1 birakat makes the datanee only nine coss from 8habgarb 
to Kuriala and states the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the 
Gh&ggar fire coss -west of Kurnla j water found plentifully by digging in 
the bed Numerous terns to which the shepherds dnre their flocks 
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Khairpur 1 (18 coss). — Mir Sohrab, governor or Upper Sind, and 
brother of the prince of Haldaiabad, resides here He has 
erected a stone fortress of twelve bastions called Nawakot 
or New-oastle The 18 coss from the nala to Khairpur is 
flat, and marks the breadth of the valley here The follow 
mg towns are of consequence 

Khairpur to Larkhana. — -Twenty coss west of the Indas, held by 
Karam Ah son of the prince of Haidarabad 
Khairpur to Lakhi —Fifteen coss and five from Shikarpur 
Khairpur to Shikarpur (20 do ) 


Garhar to Rampur 

Pliarara (10 do ) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Stnibs 
and Karars , several hamlets around A dani, or collector 
of transit dues, resides here on the part of Mir Sohrab, the 
route being travelled by Liters or caravans of camels The 
nala from Dara passes two coss east of Pharara, which is on 
the extremity of the aesert Commencement of the ridge 
called Takar, five coss west of Pliarara extending to Robrt 
Bakhar sixteen coss distant from Pharara From Phnram 
to the Indus, eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth of the 
valley here 
Ranlpur* (18 do ) 


Jaisalmer to Rohri Bakhar 
Kunala (18 do ) — See last route 

Banda (4 do ) — A tribe of Muslims called Undar, dwell here 
Gotru (16 do ) — Boundary of Jaisalmer and Upper Sind A 
small castle and garrison of Mir Sohrab’s , two wells, one 
inside , and a hamlet of thirty huts of Somaicbas and Umlars , 
Mas heavy 

Udat (82 do ). — Thirty huts -of shepherds , n small mud fortress 
Rul, a deep and entire desert, throughout all this space, 
no water [888] 

Sankram or Sangram (lfl do ). — Half the distance sand hills the 
rest numerous temporary hamlets constructed of the juar, 
or maize stalks , several water-courses 
Nala Sangra (J do ). — This nala or stream Is from Dara, on the 
Sind, two coss and a half north of Rohn Bakhar, much 
cultivation , extremity of the sand hills 
Targatia (4 do ). — A large town , Bankers and Bamas, here 
termed Karar and Samaieha3 

Low ndge of hills, called }Takar (4 do ) — This little chain of 

MIGI, XT 216 n 

* Considerable town on the high road from Upper to Lower Sic 4. See 
subsequent root*. 
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silictous rocks runs north and south , Nawakot the New 
castle of Sohrab is at the foot of them they extend beyond 
Phatara -which is sixteen coss from Rohri Batshar Gumat is 
six coss from Nawakot 

Rohn (4 coss) "I On the ridge on the left bank of the Indus 
Bakhar (i do) J- Crossed over to Bakl ar breadth of the 
Sakhar ( 2 do ) j nver near a mile Bahhar is an island and 
the other branch to Sakhar is almost a mile 
over also This insulated rock is of silejc specimens of which 
I possess There are the remains of the ancient fortress of 
Monsura named in honour of the Calipli A1 Mansur whose 
lieutenants made it the capital of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests It is yet more famed as the capital of the 
Sogdoi ot Alexander in all probability a corruption of 
Sooha the name of the tnbe which has ruled from Immemorial 
ages and who till very lately held Uraarkot 

N 13 — Knsids or messengers engage to carry despatches 
from Jatsalmer to Rohn Bahhar in four days and a half 
n distance of one hundred and twelve coss 


Bakhar to Shikarpur 

Lakhi also called Lahlusar (12 do ) 

Sindu Nala (3| do ) 

Shikarpur (J do ) 

Total o! this route 10 do 
Bakhar to Larkhana (28 do ) 

Shikarpur to Larkhana (20 do ) 


Jalsalmer to Dahir All Khalrpur 

Kurmln (18 do ) 

Khara (20 do ). — Rui or desert all the way This is the dohadd 
Or mutual boundary of Upper Sind and Jflisalmer and there 
is a small mitti la lot or mud fort Jointlj held by the 
respective troops twenty huts and one well 

Sutiala (20 do ) — Rui all the way A dani for the collection of 
duties six wells 

Khalrpur (Dahir Alt) (20 do ) — Rui and deep jungle of the ever 
greens called ?<nra and jhal from Sutiala to Khairpur 
Total of this route 78 do 

Khairpur (Dahir All) to Ahmadpur 

Ubaura (6 do }. — Cons derable town Indus four coss west 

Sabzal kft knt<8 dn \ — Boundary of Unger Sind and Daudnutn 
This frontier castle, often disputed, was lately taken by Mir 
Sohrab from Bahawal Khan Numerous hamlets and water 
courses [839] 
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Kheralu (7 coss). — Capital of Kherdhar, one of the ancient tlivi 
Bions of Marusthali Two coss south of Vesale crossed a 
pass over the hills 

Chhotan (10 do ) — A_n ancient city, now in rums, having at 
present only about eighty houses inhabited by the Sahanyas 

Bankas3r (11 do ) Formerly a large city, now only about 
three hundred and sixty houses 
Bhil Id basti (5 do ) 1 . , 

Chauhan ka pura (6 do ) i Few hnU m «“* 

Nagar (3 do ) — A large town capital of Parka r, containing one 
thousand five hundred houses, of which one hnlf are in 
habited 

Kauri Khan Sahanya ki basti (18 do ) — Tlurtv houses in the 
that , wells, with water near the surface , three coss to the 
cast the boundary of Sind and the Chauhan Raj 
Dhat ha pura (15 do) — A hamlet, Rajputs, Bhils and Saha 
nyas 

Mitti or Mittn ka-kot (8 do ). — A town of six hundred houses in 
Dhat, or the division of Umarkot belonging to Haidarabad , 
a relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides 
here , a place of great commerce and also of transit for the 
caravans , a fortified mohall to the south west When the 
Shah of Kabul used to invade Sind the Haidarabad prince 
always took refuge here with his family and valuables The 
sand hills are immensely high and formidable 
Chailasar (10 do ) — Four hundred houses Inhabited by Snharlj as 
Brahmans, Bijarams, and Banias , a place of great Import 
once to the transit trade 
Samaicha la basti (10 do )< — Thai from Chailasar 
Nur Ali Pam ka Tar (9 do ) — Sixty houses of Chatons Sultana 
Rajputs and Kauravas (qu the ancient ICauravns ?) water 
(parti ka tar ) plenty in the thaL 

Ruat (5 do). — Twelve hamlets termed bas, scattered round a 
tract of several coss inhabited by different tribes, after 
whom they are named as Sodha, Sahariya, Kaurova, Brob 
man, Bania and Sutar as Sodha ka bos Sahanya ka bas or 
habitations of the Sodhas , Of the Sahanyas etc etc (see 
p 1263) 

Dell (7 do ) — One hundred houses , a dani, or collector of 
duties, resides here 

Gorara (10 do ). — Described in route from Umarkot to Jalsalmer 
Raedana (11 do }. — Forty houses , a lake formed by damming up 
the water- Agar, or salt pans 
Kotra (0 do ) . 

Sheo (8 do )< — The whole space from Nagar to Sheo-Rotra is a 
continuous mass of lofty sand hills ( Vtal ka tiba), scattered 
with hamlets (pumas) in many parts affording abundant 
pasture for flocks of sheep goats, buffaloes, and camels , 
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the lhal extends south to Nawakot and Balwar about ten 
coss south of the former and two of the latter To the left 
of Nawakot are the flats of Talpuro or I ower Sind 


Jaisalmer to Sheo Kotro, Banner Nagar Gura and Stngam 

Dhana (5 eoss) — Two hundred houses of Pahwals , pool and 
wells ridge two to three hundred feet high cultivation 
between the ridges 

Chrnchn (7 do ). — Small hamlet , t; ara half a coss cast , ndge 
low lhal cultivation 

Jasrtma (2 do) — Thirty houses of Pahwals as before Kita 
to the n a ht half a coss 

Unda (1 do ) — Fifty houses of Pahwals and Jain Rajputs , wells 
and pools country as before 1312) 

Sangar (2 do ). — Sixty houses only fifteen inhabited the rest 
fled to Sind during the famine of 1813 Charans Grand 
lhal commences 

Sangar ka talao ($ do ) —Water remains generally eight months 
in the talao or pool sometimes the whole year 

( Between is the sandh or boundary of Jsisal 
mer and Jodhpur Bhikarae has one 
hundred and twenty houses of Pahwals , 
wells and pools at both places 

Hajarel (1 do ) — Seventy houses most deserted since famine 
Conga (4 do ) — Hamlet of twenty huts beras or small wells and 
pools , to this the ridge and lhal intermingle 
Slieo (2 do ) — Capital of the district 
Nimla (4 do ) — 'Forty houses , deserted 

Blindka (2 do ) — Tour hundred houses descried This is the 
third year of famine 1 

Kapulri (3 do ), — Thirty huts deserted wells 
Jalcpa (3 do ) — Twenty huts deserted 

Nagar (Gurha) (20 do ) — This Is a large town on the west bank 
of the I uni Ri\ er of four to five hundred houses but manv 
deserted since the famine which has almost depopulated 
this region In 1813 the inhabitants s ere flying as far as 
the Ganges and Belling themseU es and offspring into slavery 
to sa\ c life 

Barmer (0 do ) — A town of twehc hundred houses 
Guru (2 do ). — West side of the Lunl town of bcv en hundred 
houses the chief Is styled Rana and of the Clmuhan tribe 
Bata (3 do ). — West side of river 

GadMl ‘Jot ) }"' st » ld,! ot r,vfr 

Ranas (3 do ) —East Bide of river 

Charam (2 do -Seventy houses east side 

Chitalwana (2 do ) — Town of three hundred houses , east side 
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ol river belonging to a Chauhan chief, styled Raaa Sanchor 
seven coss to the south 
Uatra (2 coss) — East side of nver , deserted 
Hotigamv (2 do ) —South side of mtr , temple to PhulmuU.cs- 
war Mahadeo 

Dhuta /•» do > f Nortl1 s,de the west side the Vial Is very 

Tapi (2 do ) ! heay y ’ east s,de 13 P 1 ^ » both sides well 

r \ cultivated 

Lalpura (2 do ). — West side 
Surpura (1 do ) - — Crossed nver 
Sanloti (2 do ) — Eight} houses east side of mer 
Butera (2 do ) — -East side , relation of the Rana resides here 
Narhe (4 do ) — South side mer , Rhils and Somgiras 
Karat (4 do ) — Sahanyas [343] 

Pitlana (2 do ) — Large village , ICohs and Pitals 
Dliaramdliar (3 do ) — Se\en or eight hundred houses, nearly 
deserted belonging to Suigarm 

Bali (4 do ) — Capital of Rana Narayan Rao Chauhan ponce of 
Virawah 

Luna {5 do ).• — One hundred houses 
Sui (7 do ) — Residence of Chauhan chief 


Balotra on the Luni River to Pokaran and Jaisnhner 

Panchbhadra (8 do ). — Balotra fair on the 11th Magh— continues 
tea daj-s Balotra has four to five hundred houses in the 
tract called Siwanchi , the ridge unites with Jalor and 
Siwana Panchbliadra has two hundred houses, almost all 
deserted since the famine Here is the celebrated Agar, or 
salt lake yielding considerable revenue to the government 
Copti (2 coss) — rorty houses , deserted one coss north of this 
the deep Vial commences 

Patod (4 do ) — A considerable commercial mart , four hundred 
houses , cotton produced m great quantities 
Sivai (4 do j — Two hundred houses almost deserted 
Serara (1 do) — -Sixty houses To Patod the tract Is termed 
Siwanchi , from thence Indhavatl, from the ancient lords 
of the Indha tribe 

-Bungara has seventy houses Solanldtnla four 
hundred, and PongaU sixty Throughout 
sand hills This tract is called Tbalecha 
and the Rathors who inhabit It, Thai ec ha 
Rathors There are many of the Jat or 
Jat tribe as cultivators Pongah a Charan 
■ community 

Bakn (5 do). — One hundred houses , inhabited by Cbarans 
Dbolsar (4 do ) —Sixty bouses, inhabited by Paliwal Brahmans 
Pokaran ( 4 do ) — From Bakn commences the Pokaran district , 
all flat, and though sandy, no U bas or hills 


Bungara (3 do ) 
Solankitala (4 do ) 
Pongah (5 do ) 
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Udhama (0 coss). — Tiftj houses , a pool the south side 
Lahti (7 ao ) — Three hundred houses , Pnhwal Brahmans 

fo rtn \ f Sodhakur has thirty houses and Chandan flfty , 
rSSKidoVl PallwaLj Dry nala ot the latter, water 
Cbannaa (4do) | obtained by (Wing u its bed 
Bhojka (8 do ). — One coss to the left is the direct road to Basanld, 
seven coss from Chandan 

Basanki talao (5 do ). — One hundred houses , Paliwals 
Moklet (1 } do ) — Twelve houses , Pokhama Brahmans 
Javsalmer (4, do ) — From Pokaran to Udlianin, the road is over a 
low ridge of rocks , thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, 
the ridge being on the left A small lhal intervenes at 
Sodhakur, thence to Chandan, plain From Chandan to 
Basanki the road again traverses the low ridge, increasing 
in height, and with occasional cultivation, to Jaisfilmcr [314] 


Bikaner to Ikhtyar Khan ki Garin, on the Indus 


Nal kl basti (4 do ) 
Gajner (5 do ) 
Gurha (5 do ) 
Bitnok (5 do ) 
Cirajsar (8 do ) 
Narai [4 do ) 


Sandy plains , water at all these villages 
From Girajsar, the Jaisnlmer frontier, the 
Mas, or sand hills commence, and con 
tmue moderate to Btkampur 

(Bikampur to Moliangarh rui or desert all 
5fota^h ( (Wdo ){ ^ e d ^ e 1 “ v '” B »ndh,lla 

Naclina (10 do ) — Ti&as or sand hills throughout this space 
Nanu (0 do ). — A Brahman village 

Nohar ki Garhl (24 do ). — Deep rui or desert , the frontier 
gamson of Sind , the germ, or castle held by Hnji Khan 
Murid ICot (24 coss). — Bui high sand hills 
Garlii Ikhtyar Khan U (18 do }—The best portion of this through 
the Kachhi or flats of the valley Garhi on the Indus 
Total 147 coss, equal to 220) miles the coss being about a 
mile and a half each 200 English nules of horizontal 
distance to be protracted [345] 



BOOK IX 

ANNALS Or AMBER,' OR DHONDIIAR 
CHAPTER 1 

By 6omc conventional process, Europeans In India have 
adopted the habit ol designating the principalities of Rnjputana 
by the names of their respective capitals. Instead of those of 
the countries Thus Marwar and Mewar ore recognized under 
the titles o! their chief cities, Jodhpur and Udaipur , Kotah and 
13undi are denominations indiscruninately apphed to Ilaravati 
the general term of the region, which is rarely mentioned , and 
Dhundhar is hardly known by that denomination to Europeans, 
who refer to the State only by the names of its capitals. Amber 
or Jaipur, tht. last of which is now universally used to designate 
the region inhabited by the Knchhwahas [B-tO] 

Boundaries of Jaipur State. — The map defines the existing 
boundaries of tins principality, to which I shall indiscriminately 
apply the terms (as is the practice of the natives) of Dhundhar, 
Amber, and Jaipur. 

Etymology of Dhundhar. — Like all the other Rajput States, 
the country of the Kachhwahas Is an assemblage of communities, 

1 This account of tho Amber or Jaipur State is nearly what I common) 
rated to the Marquess of Hastings in 1814-15 Amidst the multiplicity of 
objects which subsequently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself 
absolved from the necessity of enlarging upon it, trusting that a more 
competent pen would hare superseded this essay, there having been several 
political authorities at that court since it was written Being, however, 
unaware that anything has been done to develop fta historical resources, 
which are more abundant than those of any other court of India, I think it 
right not to suppress this sketch, however imperfect 
1327 
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the territories of which have been wrested from the aboriginal 
tribes, or from independent chieftains, at various periods , and 
therefore the term Dhundhar, which was only one of their earliest 
acquisitions, had scarcely a title to impose its name upon the 
aggregate The etymology of Dhundhar is from a once cele- 
brated sacrificial mount (dhundh) on the western frontier, near 
Kalakh Jobner x 

The Kachhwaha Tribe — The Kachhwaha or Kachhws race 
claims descent from Kusa, the second son of Rama, King of 
Kosala, whose capital was Ayodhya, the modem Oudh Kusa, 
or some of his immediate offspring, is said to have migrated from 
the parental abode, and erected the celebrated castle of Robtns, 
or Rohltas,* on the Son, whence, in the lapse of several genera 
tions, another distinguished scion. Raja Nal, migrated westward, 
andmS 351, or Am 295, founded the kingdom and city of Nanvar, 
or classically, Naishadha * Some of the traditional chronicles 

1 The traditional history of the Chauflana asserts, that this mount *m 
the place of penance (tapatya) of their famed king Elsaldeo of Ajmer, who, 
for his oppression of hi* subjects, was transformed into a Raks h asa or 
Demon, in which condition ho continued the eril work o! his former existence 
“ devouring his subjects ’ (as literally expressed), until a grandchild offered 
himself as a victim to appease his insatiable appetite The language of 
innocent affection made its way to the heart of the Halobasa, who recognized 
his offspring, and winged his flight to the J urona. It might bo worth while 
to excavate the dhundh of the transformed Chauhan king, which I have 
some notion will prove to be his sepulchre [According to Cunningham 
(ASS, in 251) there is no mound of this kind at Jobner He derives the 
name of the territory from the river Dhnndhu — Dhundhwar, or Dh undhar , 
meanmg the land by the river Dhundhu — the river having obtained ita 
name from the demon king Dhnndhu (see IOI, xm. 385) ] 

1 Were this celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw 
light on the history of the descendants of Kama [For Rohtasgarh in 
fcjhahabad District Bengal, see IOI, xxi. 322 f ] 

* Prefixed to a descriptive aketch of the city of Narwar (which 1 may 
append), the year 6 351 is given for ita foundation by Raja Nal, but whether 
obtained from an inscription or historical legend, I know not. It, however, 
corroborate* in a remarkable manner the number of descents from Nal to 
Dhola Bae, namely, thirty three, which, calculated according to the best 
data (see Yob I. p. 64), at twenty two yeara to a reign, wBl make 126 years, 
which subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Kao’s migration, leaves 297, 
a difference of only fifty four years between the computed and settled eras , 
and if we allowed only twenty -one years to a reign, instead of twenty two, 
as proposed in all long Imea above twenty five generations, the difference 
would be trifling [The story is legendary The eighth in descent from 
SvjndaatnBt, ‘An, imA. kmfturjuA dad id tKjfciatitlit fcstsw* 
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record intermediate places of domicile poor to the erection of 
this fntned city • first, the town pi Lahar, in the heart ol a tract 
j et named Kachhwahagar, or region {gar) of the Kachhwahas , 1 
and secondly, that of Gwalior Be this as it may, the descendants 
of Raja Nal adopted the affix of Pal (which appears to be the dis- 
tinguishing epithet of all the early Rajput tnbesj, until Sora Singh 
(thirty-third in descent from Nal), whose son, Dliola Rae was 
expelled the paternal abode, and in S 1023, a d 967, laid the 
foundation of the State of Dhundhar [847] 

A family , which traces its lineage from Rama of Kosala, Nala 
of Naishndha, and Dhola the lover of Maiom, may be allowed 
•the boast of heraldry* , and in remembrance of this descent, 
the Kachhwahas of India celebrate with great solemnity ‘ the 
annual feast of the sun,' on which occasion a stately car, called 
the chariot of the sun ( Stirya ratha), drawn by eight horses, is 
brought from the temple, and the descendant of Rama, ascending 
therein, perambulates his capital 

Origin of Jaipur State. Dhola Rae. — A case of simple usurps 
tion originated the Kachbwaha State of Amber , but it would 
be contrary to precedent If this event were un tinged with romance 
As the episode, while it does not violate probability, illustrates 
the condition of the aboriginal tribes, we do not exclude the 
tradition On the death of Sora Singh, pnnee of Narwar, his 
brother usurped the government, depriving the infant, Dhola 
Rae, of his inheritance His mother, clothing herself fn mean 
apparel, put the infant in a basket, which she placed on her head, 
and travelled westward until she reached the town of Khognnw 


from VijayapsJa of Kananj (e. 955-90) «n Tej Karan, otherwise 

known u Dulha Rae, tfaa Dhola Rae of the text, who left Gwalior about 
a.d 1128 (Smith, EHl, 381 , IGI.xhi 384) J 

Wo may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 351, or a n 295, for the 
period ol Raja Nal, whose history is one of the grand sources of delight to 
the bards of Rajpot&na The poem rehearsing hia adventures under the 
title of Nala and Damayanti (fam Nal Daman) was translated into Persian 
at Alt bar i Command, by Falsi, brother cf Abo 1 Fail, and ha* since been 
made known to the admirers of Sanskrit literature by Professor Bopp of 
Berlin (din, i 106 , Macdoneii, But Sarubrit Literature, 206 B ]. 

1 (Kachhwahagar or Kachhwahagarh, the former meaning the ‘ water 
soaked land ' the latter the ‘ fort * of the Kachhwahas, £a a tract between 
the Bind and Pahuj Rivers, ceded to the British by the Gwalior State in 
payment of a British contingent (Eihot, fjupplemetttary Glotsary 237, 283- 
note) J 
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(within five miles of the modem Jaipur), then inhabited bj the 
Minas Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her 
precious burden cm the ground, nnd was plucking some wild 
berries, when she observed a hooded serpent rearing Its form 
over the basket * She uttered a shriek, wldch attracted on 
itinerant Brah m an, who told her to be under no alarm, but rather 
to rejoice at this certain indication of future greatness in the 
boy. But the emaciated parent of the founder of Amber replied, 
*' What may be in futurity I heed not, while I am sinking with 
hunger” , on which the Brahman put her in the way of Khognnw, 
where he said her necessities would be relieved Taking up the 
basket, she reached the town, which is encircled by hills, and 
accosting a female, who happened to be a slave of the Mina 
chieftain, begged any menial employment for food By direc- 
tion of the Mina Rani, she was entertained with the slaves One 
day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of which Ralansi, the 
Slum Raja, partook, and found it so superior to his usual fare, 
that he sent for the cook, who related her story* As soon os 
the Mina chief discovered the rank of the illustrious fugitive, he 
adopted her as his sister, and Dhola Hae as his nephew When 
the boy had attained the age of Ilajput manhood (fourteen), he 
was sent to Delhi,* with the tribute of Khoganw, to attend In 
stead of the Mina The young Karhhwaha remained there flit, 
years, when he conceived the idea of usurping hi* benefactor a 
authontj Having consulted the Mum Dharhl, 1 * * 4 or bard, as to 
the best means of executing his plan, he recommended (348) him 
to take advantage of the festival of the Diwali, when it is 
customary to perform the ablutions en masse, In n tank Haring 
brought a few of his Rajput brethren from Delhi, he accom- 
plished his object, filling the reservoirs in which the Minas bathed 
with their dead bodies The treacherous bard did not escape , 
Dhola Rae put him to death with his own hands, observing, 
** He who had proved unfaithful to one roaster could not be 

1 (For the Ulo of a serpent identifying the heir see VoL L p. Wl) 

* [The hero fn folk tale* often wins recognition by hl» skin in the kitchen, 

M in the story of Din in the Asx&v in Atgkti , aee T*w»«y, 

tanl-tdjara, i £67 ] 

* The Tear tribe were then supreme lord* of Indi* 

* Dhirhi, Dhoti, Dorn, Jig* are term* for the bard* or ofn*tre!i of the 
Sims tribes 
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trusted by another” He then took possession of Khoganw 
Soon after he repaired to Causa , 1 a castle and district ruled 
by an independent chief of the Bargujar tnbe of Rajputs, whose 
daughter he demanded in marriage “ How can this be,’ said 
the Bargujar, 44 when we are both Surj a\ansi, and one hundred 
generations have not yet separated us Y ” * But being con- 
vinced that the necessary number of descents had intervened, 
the nuptials took place, and as the Bargujar had no male Issue, 
he resigned his power to his son in law 'With the additional 
means thus at his disposal, Dhola determined to subjugate the 
Sura * tnbe of Minas, whose chief, Rao Nata, dwelt at Machh 
Again he was victonous, and deeming his new conquest better 
adapted for a residence than Khoganw, he transferred his infant 
go\ emment thither, changing the name of Machh, fn honour of 
his great ancestor, to RamgaTh 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the prince of 
Ajmer, whose name was Maroni 4 Returning on one occasion 
with her from visiting the shrine of Jamwahl Mata,* the whole 
force or the Minas of that region assembled, to the number of 
eleven thousand, to oppose his passage through their country 
Dhola gave them battle but after slaying vast numbers of 
his foes, he was himself killed, and his followers fled Maroni 
escaped, and bore a posthumous child, who was named Kankhal, 
and who conquered the country of Dhundhor His son, Maidal 

‘ Bee Map for Dausa (written Daunsa) on the Banganga River, about 
thirty miira east of Jaipur 

* The Bargujar tnbe claims deaeent from Lava or Lao, tho elder ton of 
Rama Aa they trace fifty -ms descents from Rama to Yikrama and thirty 
three from Raja NaU to Dhola Rae, we have only to calculate the number 
of generations between Vikrama and hal to ascertain whether Dhola'* 
genealogist went on good gtonnds. It wma in S 351 that Raja Nal erected 
Narwar, which, at twenty two years to a reign, gives sixteen to be added 
to fifty six, and thia added to thirty three w equal to one hundred and 
five generations from Rama to Dhola Rae (The traditional dates are 
worthlees ) 

* [Bee Rose, Glossary hi. 103 ] 

1 [The tale of the love of Dnlha or Dhola RA8 for Marwan, tho Maroni of 
the text, daughter of Raja Pmg&l of Rngalgarh In Smhaladwlpa or Ceylon 
aa aeng by the Panjab bards, » told to Temple, Ltjends oj th* Punjab, 1L 
216 ff * iii 07 1 

* [The family deity of tho Kachhwlha tribe, whoselshnne la in the gorge 
of the nver Bin gangs, fn Jaipur State (C7e««f# Report J/dnnJr, 1691 u £8{ 
Rajjmlana Gazetteer, I860, uL 212) } 
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tli« Jaga, Dboli, or Dom, their genealogists, to keep srepot 
The c nre fred Usara stock is norr exceedingly rare, while the 
nnxed races, spread over nil the hlllj and Intricate rep ecu c' 
central and western India, boast of their descent at the expe-ue 
of * legitimacy * These facts all tend strongly to prove that 
the Rajputs were conquerors, and that the mountaineers, whether 
Kclu, Bhili, Mims, Gonds, Savaras or Sarjas, are the indigencea 
inhabitants of India This subject will hr fully treated here 
after, in a separate chapter devoted to the Mina tribes, then 
religion, manners, and customs 

IVeith ct Pftjuo, — Let us return to Pajun, the sixth la descent 
from the exile of Narwnr, who was deemed of sufficient conse 
quence to obtain in marriage the sister of PrithfraJ, the Cbaufcn 
emperor of Delhi, an honour perhaps attributable to the splendour 
of Pnjun’s descent, added to his great personal ment Tlie 
chivalrous Chauhan, who had assembled around him one hundred 
and eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, assigned a con- 
spicuous place to Pajon, who commanded a division of that 
monarch’s armies In many of his most Important battles Pajun 
twice signalized himself in invasions from the north, in one of 
which, when he commanded on the frontier, he defeated Sldhabu- 
d din in the Khalbar Pass, and pursued him towards GLaxni 1 
Ills valour mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahobs, the 
country of the ChandelJ, of which he was left governor ; and he 
was one of the sixty four chiefs who, with a chosen body of thetf 
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■wag at the ancient city of Nain,, destroyed by Bahamian, no 
doubt with the aid of his Mogul Connexions An old historical 
distich thus records the power of the Mina princes of Nam • 

BSaan kai, chAappan darvdja, 

Mina mard, Ndin kd rdjd, 

Vado raj N&in ko bhago. 

Jab thus AS mm vdmio mdgo 

That Is, ‘ There were fifty two strongholds, 1 and fifty-six gates 
belonging to the manly Mina, the Raja of Nain, whose sovereigntj 
of Nain was extinct, when even of chaff (bhus) he took a share * 
If this is not an exaggeration, it would appear that, during the 
distractions of the first Islamite dynasties of Delhi, the Minas 
had attained their primitive importance Certainly from Pajun, 
the vassal chieftain of Pnthiraj [850] to Baharmall, the con 
temporary of Babur, the Kachhwuhas had but little increased 
their territory When this latter prince destroyed the Mina 
sovereignty of Nain, he levelled its half hundred gates, and 
erected the town of Lohwan (now the residence of the Rajawat 
chief) on its ruins 

A distinction is made in the orthography and pronunciation 
of the designation of this race Maina, meaning the asl, or * un 
mixed class,’ of which there is now but one, the Utara , while 
Mina is that appbed to the mixed, of which they reckon barah 
pal, 1 or twelve communities, descended from Rajput blood, ns 
Chnuhan, Tuar, Jadon, Panliar, ICachhwnha, Solanki, Sanklila, 
Guhllot, etc , and these are subdivided into no less than five 
thousand two hundred distinct clans, of which it is the duty of 

1 Kot Is * a fortress * , but It may be applied simply to the number of 
bastions of Nam, whrh In the number of its gates might rival Thebes 
Lohwan, built on its ruins, contains three thousand houses and has eighty 
four townships dependent on it [In the third line of the verse Major 
Luard s Pandit reads for mdo, dtibo, * annihilated ’ , in the fourth for 
rfimto, he gives mutlfia, * a handful '] 

* Pal Is the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain 
races , Its Import Is a * defile,’ or * valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence 
It is probable that Poligar may be a corruption of Paligar, or the region (yarl 
of these Pals Pahta, EhHita, Philita are terms used by the 
the Bhil tnbes Maina, Msira, Msirot all designate _ 

1W, or JJtr, s h2I JTha J Jtsbta * sj thr x&t* it pasnbJj’ Ifaar I 

recollection of the Phyllitai or leaf clad * applied to some 
by Ptolemy (viL 1 60) (McCnndlo, Ptolemy, 1C9 f ) ] 
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Rao, made a conquest of Amber from the Susawat Minas, the 
residence of their chief, named Bhato, who bad the title of Rao, 
and was head of the Mina confederation He also subdued the 
Nandla Minas, and added the district of Gatur Chat! to his 
territory 

Hundeo, Uncial. — Hundeo succeeded, and, like his predecessors, 
continued the warfare against the Minas He was succeeded 
by Kuntal, whose sway extended over all the hill tribes round 
his capital Having determined to proceed to Bhatwar, where 
a Ch nuh an prince resided. In order to marry his daughter, his 
Mina subjects, remembering the 1849] former fatality, collected 
from all quarters, demandmg that, if he went beyond the borders, 
he should leave the standards and nakkaras of sovereignty In 
their custody Kuntal refusing to submit, a battle ensued, in 
which the Minas were defeated with great slaughter, which 
secured 1ns rale throughout Dhundhar 

Pajun. — Kuntal was succeeded by Pajun, o name well known 
to the chivalrous Rajput, and immortalized by Chand, m the 
poetic history ( Raesa ) of the emperor Pnthiraj Before, how- 
ever, we proceed further, it may be convenient to give a sketch 
of the power and numbers of the indigenous tnbes at tins period 

The MJnaTnbe . — W e have already had frequent occasion to ob 
ser\ e the tendency of the aboriginal tnbes to emerge from bondage 
and depression, which has been seen m Mewar, Kotah, and Bundi, 
and is now exemplified in the nse of the Kachhwahas in Dhumlliar 
The original, pure, unmixed race of Minas, or Mamas, of Dhundhar, 
were styled Pachwara, and subdivided into five grand tnbes 
Their original home was in the range or mountains called Kahhoh, 
extending from Ajmer nearly to the Jumna, where they erected 
Amber, consecrated to Amba, the unl\ ersal mother, 1 or, as the 
Minas sty le her. Ghats Ram, * Queen of the pass * In this range 
were Khoganw, Machh, and many other large towns, the chief 
cities of communities But even so late as Raja Baharmall 
Kaelihwalia, the contemporary of Babur and Humayun, the 
Minas had retained or regained great 'power, to the mortification 
of their Rajput superiors One of these independent communities 

1 [Amber is eaid to derive its name from Siva Ambiieswar*. or from 
Ambariaha, son of Mandhlta and king of Ayodhya Its original name is 
Ifttit “eo *oe hitfoariunera, inat is 1 'anra \irtrs, “cVt. nsjortf/ lA knhnachfl.' 

( 101 , v 290) ] 
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was at Hie ancient city of Nam, destroyed by Baharmnll, no 
donbt with the aid of his Mogul Connexions An old historical 
distich thus records the power of the Mina princes of Nam 

-Bdtrcn bat, chhappan datv&ja 
Mina mard A dm hi t$jJ, 

Vado rSj A &\n ko lhago 
Job thus hi mm rdmfo mdgo 

That is, * There were fifty two strongholds 1 and fifty six gates 
belonging to the manly Mina, the Raja of Nain whose sovereignty 
of Nam was extinct, when even of chaff (thus) he took a share * 
If this is not an exaggeration it would appear that during the 
distractions of the first Islamite dynasties of Delhi the Minas 
had attained their primitive importance Certainly from Pajwi 
the vassal chieftain of Pntliiraj [850] to Baharmall the con 
temporary of Babur, the Kaclihwahas had but little increased 
their territory When this latter prince destroyed the Mina 
sovereignty of Nain, he levelled its half hundred gates and 
erected the town of Lohwan (now the residence of the Rajawat 
chief) on its nuns 

A distinction is made In the orthography and pronunciation 
of the designation of this race Afatna meaning the asl or ' un 
mixed class ’ of which there is now but one, the Usara , while 
Minn is that applied to the mixed of which they reckon barah 
jial 1 or twelve communities, descended from Rajput blood as 
Chaulmn, Tuar Jadon, Panliar, Kachhwaha Solanki, Snnkhla 
Guhilot etc , and these are subdivided into no less than five 
thousand two hundred distinct clans of which it is the duty of 

1 Kot is ' a fortress * ; bat it may bo applied simply to the number of 
bastions of Nain which in the number of its gates might rival Thebes 
Lohwan, built on its ruins contains three thousand houses and has eighty 
four townships dependent on it. [In the third line of the verse Major 
Luarda Pandit reads for ndo d-ibo, annihilated ’ , in tho fourth for 
idrnlo he gives mvUha * a handful ] 

* Pal is the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain 
races j its import is a * defile,’ or ‘ valley 1 fitted for cultivation and defence 
It U probable that Poligar may be a corruption of Paligar or the region (jar) 
of iheee Pali Pfllita, Bhllita, Philita are terms used by the learned for 
the BM tribes Mama Maira Metro t all designate mountaineers from 
Mate, or Mer a hill [The 1 Pabte ' of the note Is possibly from a vague 
recollection of the Phyllltai or * leaf clad * applied to some aboriginal tribes 
by Ptolemy (ril I 00) (SWMndle Ptolemy IB9 f ) 1 
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the Jagn, Dholi, or Dom, their genealogist 1 ?, to keep account 
The unmixed Usara stock i3 now exceedingly rare, while the 
mixed races, spread over all the hilly and intricate regions of 
central and western India, boast of their descent at the expense 
of * legitimacy ’ These facts all tend strongly to prove that 
the Rajputs were conquerors, and that the mountaineers, whether 
Kobs, Bhils, Minas, Gonds, Savaras or Sarjas, are the Indigenous 
inhabitants of India This subject will be fully treated here* 
after, in a separate chapter de\Dtcd to the Mina tribes, their 
religion, manners, and customs 

Death of Pajoru — Let us return to Pajun, the sixth in descent 
from the exile of Narwar, who was deemed of sufficient conse- 
quence to obtain in marriage the sister of Pntbiraj, the Chauhan 
emperor of Delhi, an honour perhaps attributable to the splendour 
of Pajun’s descent, added to lus great personal ment The 
chivalrous Chauhan, who had assembled around him one hundred 
and eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, assigned o con- 
spicuous place to Pajun, who commanded a division of that 
monarch’s armies in many of his most Important battles Pajun 
twice signalized himself in invasions from the north, in one of 
which, when he commanded on the frontier, he defeated Shiiiabu- 
d-drn in the Khaibar Pass, and pursued him towards Ghazni 1 
His valour mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahob3, the 
country of the Chandels, of which he was left governor , and he 
was one of the sixty-four duefs who, with a chosen body of their 
retainers, enabled Pnthiraj to carry off the princess of Kanauj 
In this service, covering [351] the retreat of his liege lord, Pajun 
lost his life, on the first of the five days’ continuous battle. Pajun 
was conjoined with Govind Guhilot, a chief of the Mewnr house j 
— both fell together Chand, the bard, thus describes the last 
hours of the Kachhwaha pnnee : “ When Govind fell, the foe 
danced with joy: then did Pajun thunder on the curtain of 
fight with both hands he plied the khadga (sword) on the heads 
of the barbarian Four hundred rushed upon him , but the 
five brothers in arms, Kehari, Pipa, and Boho, with Narsingh 
and Kachra, supported him. Spears and daggers arc piled- 
heads roll on the plain — blood flows in streams. Pajun assailed 
* (This is probably a fiction of tha bards, based on the defeat oIBhihibu 
d -din by B'hlmdeo of NabrwSla fn A.D 1178 (Elliot l)ow»on li. 2111 ; Temn'ta 
L 170) ] 
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Itimad , but as hia bead rolled at his feet, he receded the Khan’s 
lance in !us breast , the Kurraa 1 fell in the field, and the Aps 3 ras 
disputed for the hero Whole lines of the northmen strew the 
plain many a head did Mahadeo add to his chaplet * 'When 
Pajun and Govind fell one watch of the day remained To 
rescue his kin came Palhan, like a tiger loosed from his chain 
The array of Kanauj fell back , the cloudhke host of Jaichand 
turned its head The brother of Pajun, with his son, performed 
deeds like Kama * but both fell in the field, and gained the 
secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced to conduct them to 
his mansion 

“ Gnnga shrunk with affright the moon quivered the Dikpals 4 
howled at their posts checked was the advance of Kanauj and 
in the pause the Kurma performed the last rites to his sire (Pajun), 
who broke in pieces the shields of Jaichand Pajun was a buckler 
to his lord, and numerous his gifts of the steel to the heroes of 
Kanauj not even by the bard can his deeds be described He 
placed his feet on the head of Sheshnag 1 he made a waste of the 
forest of men nor dared the sons of the mighty approach him 
As Pajun fell, he exclaimed * One hundred 3 ears are the limit of 
man’s life, of which fifty are lost in night, and half this in child 
hood , but the Almighty taught me to wield the brand ’ As 
he spoke, even in the arms of Yama, he beheld the arm of his boy 
playing on the head of the foeraan His parting soul was satisfied 
seven wounds from the sword had Malasi received, whose steed 
was covered with wounds mighty were the deeds performed 
b> the son of Pajun ” 

Malaau — This Malasi, in whose praise the bard of Pritluraj 
fa bo lavish, succeeded (according to the chronicle) his father 
Pajun in the Raj of Amber There is little said of him In the 
transcript in m> possession There are, however, abundance of 
traditional couplets to prove that the successors of Pajun were 
not wanting in the chief duties of the Rajput [852], the exercise 

1 Extrma or Kachhua are synonymous terms and indiscriminately 
applied to the Rajputa of Ajmer , meaning 1 tortoise ’ 

1 The chaplet of the god of war u of aknlls , hia drinking-cup a semi 
cranium 

' [The hero of the Mahlbharata ] 

4 (Ganja, Lh/s Ganges > DikpSls regents of the fonr quarters of the 
ueavenB } 

1 [The serpent which supports the world ] 
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Prince Salim, afterwards Jahangir, and the fmlt of the marriage 
was the unfortunate Khusni * 

Han Smgh, c. a d 1592-1614 — Man Singh, nephew* and 
successor of Bhagwandas, was the most brilliant character of 
Akbar’s court As the emperor's lieutenant, he was entrusted 
with the most arduous duties, and added conquests to the empire 
from Khotan to the ocean Orissa was subjugated by him,’ 
Assam humbled and made tributary, and Kabul maintained In 
her allegiance He held in succession the governments of Bengal 
and Behnr,* the [33 1] Deccnn and Kabul Raja Man soon provrd 
to Akbar that Ins policy of strengthening his throne by Rajput 
alliances was not without hazard ; these alliances introducing 
a direct influence in the State, which frequently thwarted the 
views of the so\emgn So powerful was it, that even Akbar, 
in the zenith of his power, saw no other method of diminishing 
its force, than the execrable but common expedient of Asiatic 
despots— poison St lias been already related liow the emperor's 
attempt recoiled upon him to his destruction ‘ 

* It is pleasing to find almost all these outlines of Rajput history ecn 
firmed by Muhammadan writers It was Inin 093 (a t* 1686) that this 
marriage took place Three generations of Kachhwahaa namely, Bhag 
wandaa, his adopted son Raja Man, and grandson, were all serving in the 
Imperial army with gTcat distinction at this time. Raja JIan, though styled 
Kunwar, or heir apparent. Is made the most conspicuous He quelled a 
rebellion headed by the emperor's brother, and while Bhagwandas com 
manded under a pnnee of the blood against Kashmir, Man Eingh overcame 
an Insurrection of the Afghans at Khaibar , and his son was mada viceroy 
of Kabul —Pee Bnggs' Ftruhla, voL it p 258 rt teq 

1 Bhagwandas had three brothers, Surat Singh, Madlio Smgh, and Jsgst 
Smgh , Man Smgh was eon of the last 

* Feruhta confirms this, saying he sent one hundred and twenty elephant* 
to the king on this occasion. — Briggs' FtrUhla, toI H.p 263 

4 Fenshta confirms this likewise. According to this historian, it was 
while Man was yet only Kunwar, or heir apparent, that ha was invested with 
the governments of " Behar, Hajipoor, and ratna," the same year (a.P 
1689} that his nnelo Bhagwandas died, and that following the birth of Prince 
Khusro by the daughter of the Kachhwaha pnnee, an event celebrated (says 
Ferishta) with great rejoicings See Briggs Feruhta, vol ft- J* 261 Col 
Bnggs has allowed the similarity of the names Kharm and iffcurra** to 
betray him into a slight error, In a note on tha former prince It was not 
Khusru, hut Khnrram, who succeeded his lather Jahangir, and was fsther 
to the monster Anrangzeb (note, p. 231) Khusru was put to death by 
YJiftrftva,, ■w'Arvfiuis BiaV Jahai* 

* AnnaU of Kajailhax, Vol I p 408. 
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Afcbar was on his death-bed when Raja Man commenced an 
intnguc to alter the succession in favour of his nephew, Pnncc 
Khusru and it was probably m this predicament tliat the monarch 
had recourse to the only safe policy, that of seeing the crown fixed 
on the head of Salim, afterwards Jahangir The conspiracy for 
the time was quashed, and Raja Man was sent to the government 
of Bengal , but It broke out again, nnd ended in the perpetual 
imprisonment ol Khusm, 1 and a dreadful death to hw adherents 
Raja Man was too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, 
though he stimulated his nephew, nnd he was too powerful to be 
openly punished, being at the head of twenty thousand Rajputs 
but the native chronicle mentions that he was amerced by Ja- 
hangir in the incredible sum of ten crores, or millions sterling 
According to the Muhammadan historian Raja Man died in 
Bengal,* a n 1021 (aJ> 1015), while the clironicle saja he was 
slain in an expedition against the Khllii tribe in the north two 
j cars later * 

Bhao Singh, cad 1615-2L — Hao Bhao Singh succeeded his 
father, and was invested by the emperor with the Panjhazan, or 
dignity of a legionary cliicf of five thousand. He was of weak 
intellect, and ruled a few years without distinction. He died in 
A ii 1030 of excessive drinking 

MahS Singh, c. a® 1621-25 — Maha succeeded, nnd in like 
manner died from dissipated habits These unworthy successors 
of Baja Man allowed the pnnees of Jodhpur to take the lead at 
the imperial court At the instigation of the celebrated Jodha Bai 
(daughter of Hne Singh of Bikaner), the Rajputm wife of Jahangir, 
Jai Singh, grandson of Jagat Singh (brother ot Mon), was raised to 
the throne of Amber, to the no small jealousy, says (855] the 
chronicle, of the favourite queen, Nur Jahan It relates that the 

1 He was afterwards assassinated by order ot Shah Jahan [ ' nnder the 
walls of Azere ” (Aslrgarh)]. See Dow's Ttrtthia «L J8J2, voJ hi. p E0 
[Flphinstone (p 663) calls hia death suspicions bat refuses to believe that 
Shih Jahan procured his death. He died from coho in the Deccan on 
January 16, 1622 ] 

* Dow, ed 1812, vol lu-p 42, the chronicle says in S 1699, or ad 1613 
[He died a natural death In July 1614, while he was on service In the Deccan, 
and sixty of his fifteen hundred women are said to have burned themselves 
on his pyre (Ain, i 341 , Memtnrt of JeMnglr, trans Rogers Be vender 

m) ] 

* An account of the life of Raja Jfan would fill a volume , them are 
ample materials at Jaipur 
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succession was settled by the emperor and the Rajputni In n con 
ference at the balcony of the seraglio, where the emperor saluted 
the youth below as Raja of Amber, and commanded him to make 
his salaam to Jodha Ral, as the source of Oils honour Rut the 
customs of Raj warn could not be broken ft was contrary to 
etiquette for a Rajput chief to salaam, and he replied “ I will do 
this to any lady of your majesty’s familj, but not to Jodha 
Bal ” , upon which she pood naturcdly laughed and called out, 
•* It matters not , I gi%e you the raj or Amber ” 

Jai Singh, MIrxa Raji, c. A.n 1625-67.— Jni Singh, the MIrta 
Raja, the title by which he is beat known, restored bj Jus conduct 
the renown of the Kachhwaha name, which had been tarnished b\ 
the two unworthy successors of Raja Man lie performed great 
services to the empire during the reign of Aurongreb, who be 
stowed upon him the mansab of six thousand lie made prisoner 
the celebrated Sivaji, whom be oonvej ed to court, and afterwards, 
on finding that his pledge of safet> was hlccly to be broken, mu 
necessary to his liberation Rut this instance of magrumlmit) was 
more than counterbalanced bj h»s treachery to Dam, In the war 
of succession, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince 
These acts, and their consequences, produced nn unconquerable 
haughtiness of demeanour, which determined the tyrannical 
Aurangxcb to destroy 1dm. The chronicle says he hml twentj- 
two thousand Rajput cavalry at Ids disposal, and twenty two 
great vassal chiefs, who commanded under him , that he would 
sit with them In darbar, holding two glasses, one of which he 
called Delhi, the other Satara, and dashing one to the ground, 
would exclaim, “ There goes Satara , the fate o! Delhi Is In m> 
right hand, and this with like facility I can cast awaj " These 
vaunts reaching the emperor's ear, he had recourse to the same 
diabolical expedient which ruined Mnrwar, of making n son the 
os3ossm of his father He promised the succession to the gadJi of 
Amber to Kirat Singh, younger son of the Raja, to the prejudice 
of his elder brother Ram Suigh, if he effected the homd deed 1 
The wretch I in v mg perpetrated the crime bj mixing pobon in his 
father’s opium, returned to claim the Investiture • but the king 
only gave him the district of Kama. From this period, says the 
chronicle. Amber declined. 

* [Jsi Singh died sged shout ilrty, at Borhlrpor, Joljr 1 J, IW7 (K»no«l 

il IB2W 
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Ram Singh, Bishan. Singh. — Ham Singh, -who succeeded, had 
the mansab of lour thousand conferred upon him, and was sent 
against the Assamese 1 Upon his death, Bishan Singh, whose 
mansab was further reduced to the grade of three thousand, sue 
ceeded , but he enjoyed the dignity only a short period [356] 


CHAPTER 2 

Sawai Jai Singh, cad 1693-1743. — Jai II , better known by 
the title of Sawai Jai Singh, in contradistinction to the first 
prince of this name, entitled the ‘Mirza Raja,* succeeded in 
S 1755 (A4J 1609),* in the forty fourth year of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, and within six years of that monarch a death He served 
with distinction in the Deccan, and in the war of succession 
attached himself to the prince Bedar Bakht, son of Azam Shah, 
declared successor of Aurangzeb , and with these he fought the 
battle of Dholpur, which ended m their death and the elevation 
of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah For this opposition Amber wns 
sequestrated, and an imperial governor sent to take possession , 
but Jai Singh entered his estates, sword in hand, drove out the 
king’s garrisons, and formed n league with Ajit Singh of Marwar 
for their mutual preservation 

It would be tedious to pursue this celebrated Rajput through 
his desultory military career during the forty four years he 
occupied the gaddi of Amber, enough is already known of it 
from its combination with the Annals of Mewar and Bundi Of 
which house he was the Implacable foe Although Jai Singh 
mixed in all the troubles and warfare of this long period of anarchy, 
when the throne of Timur was rapidly crumbling into dust, Ids 
reputation as a soldier would never have handed down his name 

* [According to Manned (u 153), Ram Singh, ft3 a piece of revenge for 
the flight of SiTaji, was sent to Assam in the hope that like Mir Jumla he 
would die there , but on an appeal ben g made to Aurangzeb the order was 
cancelled, and he was banished beyond the river Indus The real fact is 
that Ram Singli was appointed to ti e Command in Assam in December 

667, and armed there m February 1669 After desultory and unsuccessful 
ghting he was allowed to leave Bengal and reached the Imperial Court in 
JwM MTS (Jitdytttii: S*?k&r, J !'.■&, Av 2)2 S}J 

* [The dates of the Rajas of Jaipur are uncertain Those in the margin 
are given on the authority of Beale Oriental Biographical Did 193) ] 
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with honour to posterity; on the contrary hts courage hid 
none of the Gre which is requisite to make a Rajput hero , though 
his talents to r civil government and court intrigue, in which Fie was 
the Machiavclh of his day, were at that period far more notable 
auxiliaries 

The Building of Jaipur Work in Astronomy. — As a statesman, 
legislator, and man of 6eience, the character or Sawoi Jai Singh is 
worthy of an ample delineation, 1 which would correct our opinion 
of the genius and [357] capacity of the princes of Rajpujana, of 
whom we are apt to form too low an estimate. lie was the 
founder of the new capital, named after him Jaipur or Jainagar, 
which became the seat of science and art, and eclipsed the more 
ancient Amber, with wldch the fortifications of the modem city 
unite, although the extremity of the one is six miles from the 
other. Jaipur is the only city in Indm built upon a regular 
plan, with streets bisecting each other at right angles * The 
ment of the design and execution is assigned to Vidjadhar, a 
native of Bengal, one of the most eminent coadjutors of the 
prince in all lus scientific pursuits, both astronomical and historical 
Almost all the Rajput princes have a smattering of astronom>, 
or rather of its spurious relation, astrology ; but Jnl Singh went 
deep, not only into the theory, but the practice of tfie science, and 
was so esteemed for his knowledge, that he was entrusted by the 
emperor Muhammad Shah with the reformation of the calendar. 
He had erected observatories with instruments of his own in- 
vention at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjaln, Benares, and Mathura, upon a 
scale of Asiatic grandeur ; and their result* were so correct as 
to astonish the most learned * He had previously used such 

1 For sucli a sketch, the materials of the Amber court are abundant ; to 
instance only the Kalpadruma, a miscellaneous diary, in which everything 
of nolo was written, and a collection entitled Ek tad mb gun Jo* Amjrt 
or * the one hundred and nina actions of Jal Singh ’ of which I hare heard 
•ereraf narrated and noted His voluminous correspondence with all the 
prince* and chiefs of his time would alone repay the trouble of translation, 
and would throw a more perfect light on the manner* and feelings of hu 
countrymen than the most laborious lucubrations of any European. I 
possess an autograph letter of this prince, on one of the moat Important 
event* of Indian history at this period, the depoeal of-Farrukhslyar It we* 
addressed to the Rene. 

* [For a graphio account of Jaipur city *ee iTuayara 1 Aipungi /nevditr 
to Eta, ejap iLl , _ , 

» [For these observatories aee A- B Garrett and Pandit Chacdradhar 
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instruments as those of Ulugh Beg {the royal astronomer of Samar- 
kand), which faded to answer lus expectations * From the 
observations of Beven years at the various observatories, he con- 
structed a set of tables While thus engaged, he learned through 
a Portuguese missionary, Padre Manuel, the progress which his 
favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, and he sent “ several 
skilful persons along with him " 1 to the court of Emanuel The 
king of Portugal dispatched Xavier de Silva, who communicated 
to the Rajput pnnee the tables of De la Illre * “ On examining 
and comparing the calculations of these tables (says the Rajput 
prince) with actual observation it appeared there was an error in 
the former, in assigning the moon’s place, of half a degree ; 
although the error in the other planets was not so great, yet the 
times of solar and lunar eclipses he * found to come out later or 
earlier than the truth by the fourth part of a ghan, or fifteen pals 
(six minutes of time) ” In like manner, as he found fault with 
the instruments of brass used by the Turki astronomer, and which 
he conjectures must have been such as were used by Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la Hire’s 
tables [858] to instruments of “ inferior diameters ” The Rajput 
prince might justly boast of his instruments With that at Delhi, 
he, m a d 1729, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 
23° 28 , within 28' of what it was determined to be, the year 
following, by Godm IIis general accuracy was further put to 
the test In a d 1793 by our scientific countryman, Dr W Hunter, 
who compared a series of observations on the latitude of Ujjain 
■with that established by the Rajput pnnee The difference was 

(lulerl The Jaipur Observatory and its Builder, Allahabad, 1902 , Fsnahawe, 
Delhi Past and Present, 247 1 , Shernng, The 8 acred City of the Hindus, 
131 fi The observatory at Mathura was in the Fort, but it has disappeared , 
at Ujjain only scanty remains exist (Growse, Mathura, 3rd ed 140, IOI, 
xvid 73, xxiv 113) ] 

1 [Ulugh Beg, eon of Shah Rukh and grandson of Amir Timur, succeeded 
his father a d 1447, and was put to death by his son, lUrza Abdul Latif, in 
1449 Hu astronomical tables were published in Latin by John Gregory, 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and were edited by Thomas Hyde in 
1605 (Sykes, Ihst of Persia u 218, EB, llthed mil 573 f )] 

1 It would be worth ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon refer to 
this circumstance 

* Seoond edition, published in a D 1702 J&i Singh finished his in 
A V 1728 

* Jal Singh always speaks of himself in the third person 
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24' , and Dr. Hunter does not depend on bis own observations 
within 15'. Jai Singh made the latitude 23° 10' N. ; Dr Hunter, 
23° 10' 24' N. 

From the results of his varied observations, Jai Singh drew up 
a set of tables, which he entitled Ztj Muhammadshdhx, dedicated 
to that monarch ; by these, all astronomical computations are 

yet made, and almanacks constructed. It would be wrong 

while considering these labours of a prince who caused Euclid's 
Elements, the treatises on plain and spherical trigonometry, 
* Don Juan,’ Napier on the construction and use of logarithms, 
to be translated into Sanskrit — to omit noticing the high strain 
of devotion with which he views the wonders of the “ Supreme 
Artificer ” ; recalling the line of one of our own best poets : 1 

An uodevout astronomer is mad. 

The Rajput prince thus opens his preface : “ Praise be to God, 
such that the mmutelj discerning genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the 
mouth in confession of inability ; and such adoration, that the 
study and accuracy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, 
may acknowledge their astonishment, and utter insufficiency! 
Let us devote ourselv es at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed 
be bis name l in the book of the register of whose power the lofty 
orbs of heaven are only a few leaves , and the stars, and that 
heavenly courser the sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury 
of the empire of the Most High. 

“ From inability to comprehend the all-encompassing benefi- 
cence of his power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, w ho wrings 
the hands of vexation ; and in the contemplation of his exalted 
majesty, Ptolemy is a bat, who can never arrive at the sun of 
truth . the demonstrations of Euclid are an imperfect sketch of 
the forms of his contrivance. 

“ But since the well-wisher of the works of creation, and the 
admiring spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sawal Jai 
Singh, from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and during 
its progress towards maturity, was entirely devoted to the study 
[359] of mathematical science, and the bent of bis mind was con- 
fOartJf .Avctn-Vm 1 Ah? •sd.vis-nuisJ difficult problems: by 

* [Young, Night ThowrhU ix. 771 ] 
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the aid of the Supreme Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge 
of ita principles and rules,” etc 1 

Besides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, 
at his own expense, caravanserais for the free use of travellers in 
many of the provinces How far vanity may have mingled with 
benevolence in this act (by no means uncommon In India), it 
were uncharitable to inquire • for the Hindu not only prays for 
all those “ who travel by land or by water,” but aids the traveller 
by serais or inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and m most 
capitals and cities, under the ancient princes, there were public 
charities for necessitous travellers, at which they had their meals, 
and then passed on 

Assassination of Farrukhsiyar, Kay 16, 1719. — When we con 
sider that Joi Singh earned on his favountc pursuits in the midst 
of perpetual wars ond court intngues, from whose debasing 
influence he escaped not untainted , when amidst revolution, 
the destruction of the empire, and the meteoric nse of the Mali 
ratios, he not only steered through the dangers, but elevated 
Amber above all the principalities around, we must admit that 
he was an extraordinary man Aware of the approaching down 
fall of the Mogul empire, and determined to aggrandize Amber 
from the wreck, he wns, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord 
paramount , for, on the conspiracy which deprived Parrukhsiyar 
of empire and of lire, Jai Singli was one of the few princes who 
retained their fidelity, and would have Blood by him to the last, 

‘ So® ‘Account of the Astronomical Labours of Jya Sing Itaja of 
Amber by Dr W Hunter (Asiatic Rutarchtt, vol v p 177), to whom I 
refer the reader for the description of the instrument* used by the Raja 
The Author has seen thoso at Delhi and Mathura There is also an eqm 
noctial dial constructed on the terrace of the palace of Udaipur, and various 
instrument* at Kotah and Bundi, especially an annillary sphere at the 
former, of about five feet diameter, all in brass, got up under the scholars 
of Jai Singh Dr Hunter gives a most interesting account of a young 
pandit whom he found at Ujjaw the grandson of one of the coadjutors of 
Jai Singh, who held the office of Jyotishrae, or Astronomer Royal, and an 
estate of five thousand rupees annual rent, both of which (title and estate) 
descended to this young man , but science Bed with Jai Singh, and th# 
barbarian Mohrattas had rendered his estate desolate and unproductive 
He possessed, Bays Dr H , a thorough acquaintance with the nmdn astro 
nomical science contained in the various Siddhantas and that not confined 
to the mechanical practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge 
exf their demonstration Ibis inheritor of the mantle of Jai Singh died at 
Jaipur, soon "iter Dr Hunter left Ujjain, in 4-i> 1793 
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if he had possessed a particle of the valour which belonged to the 
descendants of Timur . 1 

Enough has been said of his public life, m that portion of the 
Annals of Mewar with which he was so closely connected, both by 
political and family ties The Sayyids, who succeeded to power 
on the murder of their sovereign Farrukhsiyar, were too wise to 
raise enemies unnecessarily , and Jai Singh, when he left the 
unhappy monarch to his fate, retired to his hereditary dominions, 
devoting himself to his favourite pursuits, astronomy and history. 
He appears to have enjoyed three years of uninterrupted quiet, 
taking no part £n the struggles, which terminated, In ad 1721, 
with Muhammad Shah’s defeat of his rivals, and the destruction 
of the Sayyids [SCO] At this period Jai Singh was called from 
his philosophical pursuits, and appointed the lung’s lieutenant for 
the provinces of Agra and Malwa in succession and It was during 
this interval of comparative repose, that he erected those monu 
ments which irradiate this dark epoch of the history of India * 
Nor was he blind to the interests of his nation or the honour of 
Amber, and his important office was made subservient to obtain- 
ing the repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jizya, and authority 
to repress the infant power of the Jats, long a thorn in the side 
of Amber But when, in ajj 1732, the Raja, once more lieutenant 
for Malwa, saw that it was in vam to attempt to check the Mah- 
ratta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the empire, he 
deemed himself justified In consulting the welfare of bis own house 
We know not what terms Jai Singh entered into with the Mahmtta 
leader, Bajirao, who by his influence was appointed Subahdnr 
of Malwa , we may, however, imagine it was from some more 
powerful stimulant than the native historian of this period 
assigns, namely, “ a similanty of religion " By this conduct, 
Jai Singh is said emphatically, by his own countrymen, to have 
given the key of Hindustan to the Southron The influence his 
character obtained, however, with the Mahrattas was even useful 

1 J Scott, m his eieellent history of the successors of Aurangub [ed 
1794, a. 153 ff ], gives a foil Account of this tragical event on which I have 
already touched in Vol I p 474 of this work 5 where I have given a literal 
translation of the autograph letter of Baja Jai Singh on the occasion. 

* The Raja says he finished his Ufcles inan 1728, and that he had ocm 
rued himself seven years previously in the necessary oboervahoBS , in fact, 
the first quiet years of Muhammad Shah’s reign, or indeed tbst India tsd 
known for centuries 
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from the queen-mother, to know “ why her eyes should not be 
blessed with witnessing the meeting and reconciliation of the 
two Laljis.” 1 The Raja referred the request to the chiefs, who 
said there could he no objection. 

The Nazir prepared the mahadol, 1 with three hundred chariots 
for the females ; but instead of the royal litter containing the 
queen-mother, it was occupied by Ugar Sen, the Bhatti chief, 
and each covered chariot contained two chosen Silahposhians, 
or men at arms. Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were 
aware of the treachery. The procession left the capital ; money 
was scattered with profusion by the attendants of the supposed 
queen-mother, to the people who thronged the highways, rejoic- 
ing at the approaching conclusion of these fraternal feuds. 

Bijai Singh entrapped.— A messenger having brought the 
intelligence that the queen-mother had arrived at the palace of 
Sanganer, the Raja and his chiefs mounted to join her The 
brothers first met and embraced, when Jai Singh presented the 
grant of Baswn, saying, with some warmth, that if his brother 
preferred ruling at Amber, he would abandon his birthright and 
take Baswa. Bijai Singh, overcome with this kindness, replied, 
that “ all his wants were satisfied.” When the time to separate 
had arrived, the Nazir came into the court with a message from 
the queen-mother, to 6ay, that if the chiefs would withdraw she 
would come and see her children, or that they might cpme to her 
apartment. Joi Singh referred Ids mother’s wish to the chiefs, 
saying he had no will but theirs. Having advised the brothers 
to wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to 
the interior of the mahall. When arrived at the door, Jai Singh, 
taking his dagger from his girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, 
“ What occasion for this here ? ” [863] and Bijai Singh, not to 
he outdone in confidence, followed his example. As the Nazir 
closed, the door, Bijai Singh found himself, not in the embrace 
of the queen-mother, but in the Iron grip of the gigantic Bhatti, 
who instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the 
mahadol, the mock female procession with their prisoner returned 
to Amber. In an hour, tfding3 were conveyed to Jai Singh of 
the prisoner being safely lodged in the castle, when he rejoined 

1 halji is an epithet of endearment used by all classes of Hindus towards 
their children, from the Sanskrit lal, lad , * to sport.* 

1 [A state litter, generally used by ladies of the Court ] 
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the conclave of his chiefs , who on seeing him enter alone, attended 
by some of the * men at arms,’ stared at each, other, and asked 
“ What had become of Bijal Singh ? " — ** Hamate pet men," 
‘ in my bellj * ! was the reply “ We are both the sons of Bishan 
Singh, and I the eldest If it is your wish that he should rule, 
then slay me and bnng him forth Tor j ou I have forfeited m\ 
faith, for should Bijai Singh ha\e introduced, as he assuredly 
would, jour enemies 3nd mine, jou must have perished Hear- 
ing this, the chiefs were amazed , but there was no remedy, and 
they left the palace in silence Outside were encamped six 
thousand imperial horse, furnished by the wazir as the escort of 
Bijni Singh, whose commander demanded what liad become of 
their trust Jai Singh rephed, M It was no affair of theirs," and 
desired them to be gone, “ or he would request their horses of 
them " They had no alternative but to retrace their steps, and 
thus was Bijal Singh made prisoner ' 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen 
of * the hundred and nine gun ’ of the royal nstroriomer of 
Amber, which might rather be styled guna* (vice) than gun 
(virtue), no one will deny that it was done in a most masterly 
manner, and where chal or stratagem is a necessary expedient, 
did honour to the talents of Jai Singh and the Nazir, who alone, 
says the narrative, were accessory to the plot In tins instance, 
moreover, it was perfectly justifiable ; for with the means and 
influence of the wazir to support him, Bijai Singh must, sooner or 
later, have supplanted liis brother The fate of Bijai Singh is 
not stated 

Services of Jai Smgh to Jaipur State — The Kachhwaha State, 
as well as its capital, owes everything to Jai Smgh before his 
time, it had little political weight beyond that which it acquired 
from the personal character of its princes, and their estimation 
at the Mogul court Yet, notwithstanding the intimate connexion 
which existed between the Amber Rajas and the imperial family, 
from Babur to Aurangzeb, their patrimonial estates had been very 
little enlarged since Pajun, the contemporary of the last Rajput 
emperor of Delhi Nor was it till [364) the troubles which ensued 

1 I bare made a verbatim translation of this (pin 

1 Thu is a singular instance of making the privative an a Sr instead of 
prefix, u-gun ‘without virtue,.’ would be the common form [(1) puna 
may mean ‘virtae.’ or the reverse (Momer ‘Villiams Sanelnl Dtei it , 
Brihmanum and Hinduism, f th ed 30)] 
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on the demise of Aurangzeb, when the empire was eventually 
partitioned, that Amber wos entitled to the name of a raj. Dur- 
ing those troubles Jal Singh’s power as the king’s lieutenant in 
Agra, which embraced Jus hereditary domains, gave bun ample 
opportunity to enlarge and consolidate Iub territory. The manner 
In which he possessed himself of the independent districts of 
Deoti and Rajor, 1 affords an additional Insight into the national 
character, and that of this prince 

Limits of Jaipur State. — At the accession of Jni Singh, the raj 
of Amber consisted only of three parganas or districts of Amber, 
Daosa, and Baswa , the western tracts had been sequestrated, 
and added to the royal domains attached to Ajmer The Shaikh* 
avail confederation was superior to, and independent of, the 
parent State, whose boundaries were as follows The royal 
thana (garrison) of Chatsu,* to the south , those of Snmbliar to 
the west, and Hastlna to the north west ; while to the east, 
Daosa and Baswa formed its frontier The ICothn binds, as 
they denominate the twelve great feudalities, possessed but 
very slender domains, and were held cheap by the great vassals 
of Mewar, of whom the Salumbnr chief was esteemed, even by 
the first Peshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Kacbh* 
wahos 

Rajor. — Rajor was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a 
petty State called Deoti,* ruled by a chief of the Bargujar tnbe, 
descended, like the Kaclihwahai, from Rama, but through Lava, 
the elder son The Bargujar; of Rajor had obtained celebrity 
amongst the more modern Rajputs, by their invincible repug- 
nance to matrimonial alliance with the Muhammadans , and 
while the Kachhwahns set the degradmg example, and by so 
doing eventually rawed themselves to affluence, the Bargujar 
1 conquered renown in the song of the bard,* by performing the 
sa&Aa in defence of his honour 'While, therefore, Sawai Jai 
Singh ruled as a viceroy over kingdoms, the Bargujar was serving 
with his contingent with the Baisj,*and at the period in question, 

* [Both now in MScheri of the Alwar State.] 

* [Thirty miles E of Jaipur city ] 

* [Now in Macheri, Alwar State ] ___ 

* [‘ The twenty two,’ e term ongiiwfly applied to t bo Mughal wmr, 
bccanso it was supposed to contain twenty two lakhs of men The twenty- 

wo notlea of Jaipur were a later creation ] 
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in Annpshahr, on the Ganges When absent on duty, the safety 
of Rajor depended on his younger brother One day, while pre- 
paring for the chase of the wild boar, he became so impatient for 
his dinner, that his sister in law remarked, “ One would suppose 
you were going to throw a lance at Jai Singh, you are in such a 
hurry ” This was touching a tender subject, for it will be re- 
collected that the first territory in the plains obtained by the 
Kachhwahas, on their migration from Narwar, was Daosa, a 
Bargujar possession “ By Thakurji (the Lord), I shall do so, 
ere I eat from your hands again,” was the fierce reply With ten 
horsemen he left Rajor, and took post [865] under the Dhulkot, 
or * mud walls,’ of Amber 

Attempted Assassination o! Jai Singh. — But weeks and months 
fled ere he found an opportunity to execute his threat ; he gradu 
ally sold all Ins horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants 
Still he lingered, and sold his clothes, and sll his arms, except his 
spear , he had been three days without food, when he sold half 
his turban for a meal That day Jax Singh left the castle by the 
road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a hill He wns in his 
sukhasan , 1 as he passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged in 
the comer of the litter A hundred swords flew out to slay the 
assassin , but the Raja called aloud to take him alive, and carry 
him to Amber When brought before him and asked who he wns, 
and the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “lam the Deoti 
Bargujar, and threw the spear at you merely from some words 
with my Bhabhi , * either loll or release me ” He related how 
long he had lam in wait for him, and added that “ had he not been 
four days without food, the spear would have done its duty " 
Jai Singh, with politic magnanimity, freed him from restraint, 
gave him a horse and dress of honour (khilal), and sent him 
escorted by fifty horse, in safety to Rajor Having told his 
adventure to his sister in law, she replied, " You have wounded 
the envenomed snake, and have given water to the State of 
Rajor ” She knew that a pretext alone was wantmg to Jai Singh 
and this was now unhappily given With the advice of the elders, 
the females and children were sent to the Raja at Anupshahr,* 
and the castles of Deoti and Rajor were prepared for the storm 

1 A litter, literally * seat (man) of ease (mlA) * 

* [BfMhi, ‘ sister m Jaw *J 

1 The descendants of this chieftain still occupy lands at Annpehahr 
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On the third daj alter the occurrence, Jai Singh, in n full 
meeting or Ids chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the 
bira 1 against Dcoti , but Mohan Singh of Cliaumun * warned his 
prince of the risk of such an attempt, as the Bargujar chief was 
not only estimated at court, but then served with his contingent 
This opinion of the chief noble of Amber alarmed the assembly, 
and none were eager to seek the dangerous distinction A month 
passed and war against Deotf was a gam proposed , but none of 
the Kotlinbands seeming inclined to oppose the opinion of their 
ostensible head, Fateh Singh Banbirpota the chieftain of one 
hundred and fifty vassals accepted the bira when five thousand 
horse were ordered to assemble under his command Hearing 
that the Bargujar had left Rajor to celebrate the festival of 
Ganggor,* he moved towards him, sending on some messengers 
with ‘the compliments of Tateh Singh Banbirpota, and that 
he was at hand * The > oung Bargujar who, httle expecting 
faooj any hostile visitation, was indulging during this festive 
season, put the heralds to death, and with ins companions, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jaipur 
troops The Rani of Rajor was the sister of the Kachhwoha chief 
of Chnumun she was about giving a pledge of affection to her 
absent lord, when Rajor was surprised and taken Addressing the 
victor, Fateh Singh, she said, “ Brother, give me the gift (dan) 
of my womb ” , but suddenly recollecting that her own unwise 
speech had occasioned this loss of her child s inheritance, exclaim- 
ing “ Why should I preserve life to engender feuds ? " she 
sheathed a dagger in her bosom and expired The heads of the 
vanquished Bargujars were tied up in handkerchiefs, and bus 
pending them from their saddle horses the victors returned to 
their prince, who sent for that of his intended assassin the 
young Bargujar chieftain As soon as Mohan Singh recognized 
the features of Jus kinsman, the tears poured down his face 
Jm Singh, recollecting the advice of this the first noble of his 
court, winch delayed- lus revenge a whole month, called his 
grief treason and upbraided lum saying “When the spear 
was levelled for my destruction no tear fell " He sequestrated 
Chaumun and banished him from Dliundhar the chief found 
refuge with the Rana at Udaipur “ Thus (saj 8 the manuscript), 
1 [The betel leaf eaten before battle ) 

1 [About 20 miles N c f Jaipur city ] * [See Vo! IT p CCS ) 

vol m H 
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did Jal Singh dispossess the Eargujar of Deoti and Rajor, which 
were added to his dominions they embraced all the tract now 
called Maehen ** 1 * * 

Amongst the foibles of Jai Singh’s character was his partiality 
to * strong drink * What this beverage was, whether the juice 
of the madhu (mead), or the essence (arak) of nee, the traditional 
chronicles of Amber do not declare though the} mention frequent 
appeals from Jai Singh drunk, to Jai Singh sober , one anecdote 
has already been related * 

In spite of his many defects, Jai Singh’s name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his 
Rge and nation 

Erection of Buildings — Until Jai Singh’s time, the palace of 
Amber, built by the great Raja Man, inferior to many private 
houses in the new city, was the chief royal residence The Mirza 
Raja made several additions to it, but these were trifles compared 
with the edifice added * by Sawai Jai Suigb which has made the 
residence of the Kachhwaha pnnees [367] as celebrated as those 
of Bundi or Udaipur, or, to borrow a more appropriate comparison 
the Kremlin at Moscow It was in S 1784 (a d 1728) that he 
laid the foundation of Jaipur Raja Mall was the Musahib 4 
ICirpamm the stationary waidl at Delhi, and Budh Singh Khum 
bam, with the urdu, or royal camp, in the Deccan s all eminent 
men The position he chose for the new capital enabled him to 
connect it with the ancient castle of Amber, situated upon a 
peak at the apex of the re-entering angle of the range called 
Kalikoh , a strong circuravallation enclosed the gorge of the 
mountain, and was carried over the crest of the hills, on either 
side, to unite with the castle, whilst all the adjoining passes were 
strongly fortified 

Sumptuary Laws • Tolerance — The sumptuary laws which he 

1 Rajor la esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief tea t of the 
B&rgujar tnbe for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in tho works of 
the bard Chand and celebrated In the wars of Prilhlraj I aent a party to 
Rajor in 1813 

* Annals of Marwar, VoL II p 1W9 

* The manuscript says, ‘ On the spot where the first Jai Singh erected 
tho three mahalls. and excavated the tank called the Talks to ra he erected 
other edifices ” As Hindu pnnees never throw down the works of their 
predecessors this means that he added greatly to the old palace 

* [Aide de-camp ] 
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endeavoured to establish throughout Rnjputana for the reguln 
tion of marriages, in order to check those lavish expenses that 
led to Infanticide and satis, will be again called forth when the 
time is npe for the abolition of all such unhallowed nets tor 
this end, search should be made for the historical legends called 
the ‘hundred and nine acts,’ in the arclmes of Jaipur, to which 
ready access could be obtained, and winch should be ransacked 
for all the traces of this great man’s mind 1 Like all Hindus, he 
was tolerant , and a Brahman, a Muhammadan, or a Jam, were 
alike certaui of patronage Tiie fams enjoyed Ins peculiar eslima 
tion, from the superiority of their knowledge, nnd he is said to 
have been thoroughly conversant both in their doctrines and 
their histones Vidyndhar, one of Ins chief coadjutors In Ids 
astronomical pursuits nnd whose genius planned the city of Jaipur, 
was a Jain, and claimed spiritual descent from the celebrated 
Hemacharyn, of Nahrvflla, minister and spirit ml guide of lus 
namesake, the great Siddhmj Jai Singh * 

The Asvamedha — Amongst the vanities of the founder of 
Amber, it is said that he intended to get up the ceremony of the 
Asvamedlia yajna or ‘ sacrifice of the horse,’ a nte which his re 
search into the traditions of his nation must have informed him had 
entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, from the day s 
of Janamcjnya the Pandu, to Jaicliand, the last Rajput monarch 
of lvanauj It was a virtual assumption of universal supremacy' , 
and although, perhaps, m virtue of his ofilce, ns the satrap of 
Delhi, the horse dedicated to the sun might have wandered un- 
molested on the banks of the Ganges, he would most assuredlv 
have found his way into a Rathor stable had he roamed in the 
direction of the desert or at the risk both of jiva and gaddl 
{life and throne), the Ham [368] would have seized him, had he 
fancied the pastures of the Chambal * He erected a sacrificial 

1 By such researches we should in all probability recover those sketches 
of ancient history of the various dynasties of Itajputana, which ho is said 
to have collected with great pains and labour, and the genealogies o! the old 
races under the titles of IUjavali and Rajatanmgmi , besides, the astro 
nomical works, either original or translations such as were collected by Jai 
Singh, would be a real gift to science 

1 Bo ruled from S 11S0 to 8 1201, a » 1091-1 143 [HemieWya, or 
Hemaehandra was a famous scholar who flourished in the reigns of Eiddha 
raja Jayasingba and Kumarapala. He Is said to have been converted to 
Islam (iff 7 I Part i 180 f,J 82 f,ix Part ii 26 note] 

* See V ol I p 01 , for a description of the rite of Aim nedha 
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hall of much beauty and splendour, whose columns and ceilings 
were covered with plates of silver , nor is jt improbable that the 
steed, emblematic of Surya, may have been led round the ball, 
and afterwards sacrificed to the solar divinity The YajnasaJa 
of Jal Singh, one of the great ornaments of the citv, was, how* 
ever, stripped of its rich decoration by his profligate descendant, 
the late Jagat Singli who liad not the grace even of Rehoboani, 
to replace them with inferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures 
or lemming which Jaj Singh had collected from every quarter, the 
accumulated results of his own research and that of his pre 
decessors, were divided into two portions, and one half was given 
to a common prostitute, the favourite of the daj The most 
remirhable MSS were, till lately, hanking about Jaipur 

Sawoi Jai Singli died In S 1799 (ad 1743), having ruled forty* 
four years Three of lus wives and several concubines ascended 
Jus funeral pyre, on which science expired with him 


CHAPTER 3 

The Rajput League — The league formed at this time by the 
three chief powers of Rajputana has already been noticed In the 
Annals of Mewar It was one of self preservation , and while 
the Rathors added to Marwar from Gujarat, the ICnchhwnhas 
consolidated all the districts m their neighbourhood under Amber 
The Shaikhavali federation was compelled to become tributary, 
and but for the rise of the Jats the State of Jaipur would lave 
extended from the fake of Samblnr to the Jumna [3G9] 

Isari Singh, A d 1743-00 — Isari Singli succeeded to a well- 
defined territory, heaps of treasure, an efficient ministry , and a 
good army , but the seeds of destruction lurked m the social 
edifice so lately raised, and poljgamv was a gam the Immediate 
agent Isari Smgh was the successor of Jal Singh, according to 
the fixed laws of primogeniture, but Madho Singh, a younger 
son, horn of a princess of Mewar, possessed conventional rights, 
winch vitiated those of birth These have already been discussed, 
ns well as their disastrous Issue to the unfortunate Isari Singh, 
Yitvw ms v/at calculated tot the. tune*? being fotallj deficient in 
that nervous energy of character, without which a Rajput prince 
can enforce no respect Ills conduct on the Abdall invurion 
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admitted the construction ol cowardice tliougb lus retreat from 
the field of battle, -when the commander m-chief, Ivamaru-d-dm 
Ivhan, was killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, 
were it not recorded that lus own wife received lum with gibes 
and reproaclies There is every appearance of Jai Singh having 
repented of lu» engagement on obtammg the hand of Die Sesodia 
princess namely, that her issue should succeed, as he had in Ins 
lifetime given nn appanage unusually large to Madho Singh, 
namely, the four pirganas of Tonk, Rnrupura, Phaggi, and 
Malpura 1 The Rana also, who supported lus nephew a claim* 
assigned to him the rich fief of Rampura Bhonpura in Mcwar a 
which os well as Tonk Rampura constituting a petty sovereignty, 
were with eighty four loklis (£840 000 sterling) eventually made 
over to llolkar for supporting Ins claims to the cushion of 
Jaipur The consequence of tins barbarous intervention in the 
international quarrels of llic Rajputs aunilulatcd the certain 
prospect they had of national independence, on the breaking up 
of the empire and subjected them to a thraldom still more 
degrading from which a change of redemption is now offered to 
them 

Madho Singh, Am 17G0-78 — Madho Singh, on lus accession, 
displayed great v igour of mind, and though faiUihil to his engage 
meats, he soon showed the Jilahrattas he would admit of no pro 
tractcd interference in lus affairs , and had not the rising power 
of llic Jats distracted his attention and divided his resources, 1 e 
would, had his life been prolonged in conjunction with the 
Ru thorn, have completely humbled tbcir power But tins near 
enemy embarrassed all lus plans Although the history of the 
Jats is now well trown it may not be impcrtin it shortly to 
commemorate the rise of a power, wludi from a rustic condition 
m little more than half a century was able to baffle the armies 
of Britain led by the most popular commander it ever had in 
the Bast , for till the siege of Bliaratpur the name of Lake was 
always coupled with victory [ 70] 

The Jats o! Bkaratpnr — The Jats * are a brunch of the great 

1 [Tonk now m the State of that name , Rampura 65 miles E Fhaggi 
32 miles E Malpura about 60 miles S W of Jaipur city } 

J [Now lost to Mewar, being included in Indore State.] 

* It has been seen how the i adu Bhatti princes, when they fell from their 
rank of Raj pats aasumed that of Jats or Jats who are assuredly a nurture 
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Getic race, of which enough has been said in various parts of this 
work Though reduced from the rank they once had amongst the 
* Thirty -six Royal Races,’ they appear nev er to hav e renounced 
the love of independence, which they contested with Cvrus in 
their ongmnl haunts in Sogdiana The name of the Cwcinnatus 
of the Jats, who abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen 
against their tyrants, was Churaman Taking advantage of the 
sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors of Aunmgzeb, the y 
erected petty castles m the villages (whose lands they cultivated) 
of Thun and Sansani, 1 and soon obtained the distinction of 
Kazaks, or 1 robbers,’ a title which they were not slow to merit, 
by their inroads as far as the royal abode of Farrukhsiyar The 
Sayyids, then in power, commanded Jai Singh of Amber to attack 
them in their strongholds, and Thun and Sansam were Simul- 
taneously invested But the Jats, even in the very infancy of 
their power, evinced the same obstinate skill m defending mud 
walls, which m later times gained them so much celebrity. The 
royal astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months 
of toll, was inglonously compelled to raise both sieges 

Not long after this event, Badan Singh, the younger brother 
of Churaman, and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some 
misconduct placed in restraint, and had remained so for some 
years, when, through the intercession of Jai Singh and the 
guarantee of the other Bhumia Jats, he was liberated His Grst 
act was to fly to Amber, and to bring its pnnee, at the head of 
an army, to invest Thun, which, after a gallant defence of six 
months, surrendered and was razed to the ground Churaman 
and bis son, Molikam Singh, effected their escape, and Badan 
Singh was proclaimed chief of the Jats, and installed, os Uaja, 
by Jai Singh in the town of Dig, destined also in after Umcs to 
have its share of fame. 

Badan Singh had a numerous progeny, and four of his sons 
obtained notoriety, namely, Surajmall, Sobharara, Partap Smgli, 
and Bimarayan Badan Singh subjected several of the royal 

of the Rajput and kutl, Jat or Gete rsees SeoYol I p 127 [The Author 
possibly refers to the attack of Cyrus cm the Massage tee, whose connexion 
With the Jatsria not supported by evidence (Herodotus L 204 0 ) J 

1 [S&nsani about 16 miles N VP of Bharatpur city Thun 12 miles it of 
Sansam. Per the sieges of Thun by Jai Singh in 17 16 and 172 2, see Imne, 
Armyof the Indian MoghuU 285 ft , for Sansam, Manucci ii 320 f it 242] 
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districts to ius authonty He abdicated his power in favour of 
his elder son Sumjmnll having in the first instance assigned the 
district of Wer 1 on winch he had constructed a fort, to Jus eon 
Partap 

SurajmaU inherited all the turbulence and energy requisite 
to carry on the plans of his predecessors IIis first act was to 
dispossess a relative named Kalma of the castle [871] of Bharat 
pur afterwards the celebrated capital of the Jats * In the year 
S 1820 (ad 1764) Surajmall earned his audacity bo far ns to 
make an attempt upon the imperial city but here his career was 
cut short by a part} of Baloch horse who slew him while enjoying 
the chase He had five sons namely Jawahir Singh Itatnn 
Singh Newal Smgh Nahar Singh Ranjit Singh and also an 
adopted son named Hardeo Baklish picked up wl Ue hunting 
Of these fi\e sons the first two were by a wife of the ICurmi* 
tribe , the third was by a wife of the Malm or horticultural class , 
while the others were by Jatnis or women of his own race 

Jawalur Singh who succeeded was the conten porary of Raja 
Madho Singh whose reign in Jaipur we ha\e just renched and 
to the Jat s determination to measure swords with him were owing 
not only the frustration of his schemes for humbling the Mohratta 
but the dismemberment of the country by the defection of the 
chief of Maclien Jawalur Singh man 1182 having in vain 
solicited the district of Kamona manifested his resentment by 
Instantly marching through the Jaipur territories to the sacred 
lake of Pushkar without any previous intimition He there 
met Raja Bijai Singh of Marwat who in spite of his Jat origin 
condescended to ‘exchange turbans the sign of friendship and 
fraternal adoption At this period Madho Singhs health was 
on the decline and his counsels were guided by two brothers 
named Harsaliai and Gursnhal who represented tlie insulting 
conduct of the Jat and required instructions They were com 
manded to address him a letter warning him not to return through 
the territories of Amber and the chiefs were desired to assemble 

1 [About 28 miles 8 W of Bharatpur c ty ] 

* [In 1761 lie captured Agra wh ch the Jats held till thev were oi *t*l 
hg Om. MassAJja*. In. WTO (JLQt x 83. Vi 

* The Kurml (the Kulumbi of the Deccan) Is perhaps the most numerous 
next to the Jats of all the agricultural classes [to 1011 there were 7 
million Jits and 3J million Kurmls in India ] 
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their retainers in order to punish a repetition, of Use huuU. Itut 
the Jat, who had determined to abide the conscqucnres, |«bl rr> 
regard to the letter, and returned homeward* by tl»e ame route. 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and tiie united Kothri- 
bands marched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of 
their equestrian order against the plebeian Jat. A de*j«emtc 
conflict ensued, which, though it terminated in fivntir of the 
Ivaclihwnhas and in tiie flight of the leader of the Jat*. proved 
destructive to Amber, in the loss of almost every chieftain of 
note 1 [872], 

Separation o! Micheri or Alwar State, aj», 1771-78.-1711* 
battle sms the indirect cause of the formation of Mnchrri into 
an mdcjiendent State, which a few words will explain. I*art«p 
Singh, of the NaniLa chn, held the fief of Macheri; for some 
fault he was banished the country by Modlio Singh, and fin! to 
Jawahtr Smgh, from whom he obtained taran (sanctuary), and 
lands for his maintenance. The ex-chieftain of Machcri had. a* 
conductors of his household affairs and his agents at court, two 
celebrated men, Khushlioiiram • and Nandrnm, who now shared 
his exile amongst the Jala. Though enjoying pmlrctlon and 
hospitality at Bharat pur, they did not the less fre! the national 
Insult, in that tiie Jat should dare thin unrrrrnwnioudy to 
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traverse their country Whether the chief saw in this Juncture 
an opening, for reconciliation with lus liege lord, or that a pure 
spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, he abandoned the place 
of refuge, and ranged lumself at lus old post, under the standard 
of Amber, on the ere of the battle, to the gaining of which he 
contributed not o little For this opportune act of loyalty his 
past errors were forgir cn, and Madiio Singh, who only survived 
that battle four days, restored him to his favour and his fief of 
Machen 

Madho Singh died of a dy sealery, after a rule of seventeen y ears 
Ilad he been spared m all human probability he would have 
repaired the injurious effects of the contest which gave liim the 
gaddi of Amber , but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, 
made his death the point from which the Knchhwalia power 
declined He built several cities, of which that called after him 
Madhopur, near the celebrated fortress of Ranthambhor, the 
most secure of the commercial cities of najwara is the most re- 
markable He inherited no small portion of his father s love of 
science, which continued to make Jaipur the resort of learned 
men so us to eclipse c\en the sacred Benares 

Pnthi Singh IL, a » 1778 — Pnthi Singh II a minor succeeded, 
under the guardianship of the mother of his younger brother, 
Purtap The queen regent, a Chondawatm was of an ambitious 
and resolute character, but degraded by her paramour, Firoz 
a Tilban, or * elephant driver * whom she made member of her 
council, which disgusted the cluefs, who alienated thcmschcs 
from court and remained at their estates Determined, however, 
to dispense with thew aid, she entertained a mercenary army 
under the celebrated Ambajl with which she enforced the collec 
tion of the revenue Arath Ram was at [873] this period the 
Diwan, or prime minister, and Khushbaliram Bohro a name after- 
wards conspicuous m the politics of this court, was associated in 
the ministry But though these men’ were of the highest order 
of talent, their influence was neutralized by that of the Filban, 
who controlled both the regent Rani and the State Matters 
remained in this humiliating posture during nine year?, when 
Pnthi Singh died through a fall from lus horse, though not without 
suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated the vacancy ol the 
gaddi which the Ram desired to see occupied by her own son 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means tender of the 
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reputation of Madho Singh’s widow Having a direct interest 
in the death of Pnthi Singh, the laws of common sense were 
violated in appointing her guardian, notwithstanding her claims 
as Patram, or chief queen of the deceased. Pnthi Singh, though 
lie never emerged from the trammels of minority and the tutelage 
of the Chondawatnl, yet contracted two marriages, one with 
Bikaner, thi other with Kishangarh. By the latter he had a son, 
Man Singh. Every court in Rajputana has its pretender, and 
young Man was long the bugbear to the court of Amber. He was 
removed secretly, on his father’s death, to the maternal roof at 
Kishangarh ; but as thi3 did not offer sufficient security, he was 
sent to Sindbia’s camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty of 
the Mahratta chief at Gwalior 1 

Partap Emgfa, A.D 1778-1803 — Partap Singh 1 was immediately 
placed upon the gaddi by the queen regent, his mother, and her 
council, consisting of the Filban, and Khushhaliram, who had 
now received the title of Raja, and the rank of prune minister. 
He employed the power thus obtained to supplant his rival Firoz, 
and the means he adopted established the independence of his 
old master, the chief o! Machen Tins duel was the only one of 
note who absented himself from the ceremony of the Installation 
of his sovereign He was countenanced by the minister, whose 
plan to get nd of his rival was to create as much confusion as 
possible In order that distress might reach the court, he gave 
private instructions that the zemindars should witlihold their 
paj ments , but these minor stratagems would have been unavail- 
ing, had he not associated in his Bcbemes the last remnants of 
power about the Mogul throne Najaf K ha n * was at this time 
the imperial commander, who, aided by the Malirattas, proceeded 
to expel the [374] Jats from the city of Agra He then attacked 


1 Two or three times he had a chance of being placed oa the poi idt 
letter of Resident with Stndhia to Government, March 27, 1812), which 
assuredly ought to be his once, about 1810, when the nobles of Jaipur 
were disgusted with the libertine Jagat Singh , and again, upon the death 
of this dissolute prince, la 1820 The last occasion presented a fit occasion 
for hu accession , but the British Government were then the arbitrators, 
and I doubt much if bis claims were disclosed to It, or understood by those 
who had the decision of the question, which neatly terminated in aclvu war 

* [The Author s dates do not agree with those of Pnosep (Uttful TatUt, 
ed I83f, p iI2) which are gma la the margin J 

• [hajaf Khan, A m ini 1 Uraara, Zulfikaru-d daula died AJ) 178* ] 
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them in their stronghold of Bharatpux. Nawal Singh was then 
the chief of the Jats The Machen chief saw in the last act of 
expiring vigour of the imperialists an opening for the furtherance 
ol his views, and he united his troops to those of Najaf Khan. 
This timely succour, and his subsequent aid in defeating the Jats, 
obtained for him the title of Rao Raja, and a sanad for Machen, 
to hold direct of the crown Khushhahrara, who, it is said, 
chalked out this course, made lus old master’s success the basis of 
his own operations to supplant the Filban Affecting the same 
zeal tliat he recommended to the chief of Maclieri, he volunteered 
to join the imperial standard with all the forces of Amber The 
queen regent did not oppose the Bohra’s plan, but determined 
out of it still higher to exalt her favourite she put him at the 
head of the force, which post the minister liad intended for him- 
self This exaltation proved lus nun Firoz, in command of 
the Amber array, met the Rao Raja of Machen on equal terms 
in the tent of the imperial commander Foiled in these schemes 
of attaining the sole control of affairs, through the measure 
adopted, the Machen chief, at the instigation of Ins associate, 
resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable means He 
sought the friendship of the Filban, and so successfully ingratiated 
himself in his confidence os to administer a dose of poison to him, 
and ra conjunction with the Bohra succeeded to the charge of 
the government of Amber. The regent queen soon followed 
the Filban, and Raja Partap was yet too young to grade the 
state vessel without aid The Rao Raja and the Bohra, alike 
ambitious, soon quarrelled, and a division of the imperialists, 
under the celebrated Hamidan Ivhan, was called in bj the Bohra 
Then followed those interminable broils which brought In the 
Mahrattas Leagues were formed with them against the im- 
perialists one day, and dissolved the next , and this went on 
until the majority of Partap, who determined to extricate himself 
from bondage, and formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, 
which ended m the glorious victory of Tonga, and for a time 
the expulsion of all their enemies, whether imperial or Mahrattas 
To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be 
to recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments 
Throughout the twenty five years’ rule of Partap, he and his 
country underwent man} vicissitudes He was a gallant prince, 
and not deficient in judgment; but neither gallantry nor 
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prudence could successfully apply tlic resources of his jictt> Stott 
against its numerous predatory foes and its internal dissensions 
The defection of Machen was a serious blow to Jaipur, and tlic 
necessary subsidies soon lightened the hoard 3 accumulated l»y 
his predecessors Two payments [37GJ to the MulumUts took 
mvay eighty lakhs of rupees (£800,000) , jet such was the m iss of 
treasure, notwithstanding the enormous sums lavished by Jtadl u 
Singh for the support of his claims, besides those of the regenej, 
that Partap expended in chanty alone, on the victory of Tonga 
a d 1780, the sum of twenty four lakhs, or n quarter or n ikiIIk n 
sterling 

In A.D 1701, after the subsequent defeats at Patau, and the 
disruption of the ulliancc with the Rathors, Tuknji Ifolkar in 
vaded Jaipur, and extorted an annual tribute, which was after 
words transferred to Amir Khan, nnd continues n permanent in 
cumbronce on the resources of Jaipur Irom this period to 
a d 1803, tlic year of Partap s dentil his country was alternately 
desolated by Sindlua s armies, under Do lloigni or Perron nnd 
the otlicr hordes of robbers who frequently contested with rwh 
other the possession of the spoils * 

Jftgat Singh, AJ3 1803-18 — Jagat Singh succeeded bi a.u 
1803, nnd ruled for seventeen [fifteen J years, with the disgrace 
ful distinction of being the most d mobile prince of his race of 
of Ins age The events with winch Ins reign u crowded would 
fill volumes were they worthy of being recorded Iordan in 
vasions cities besieged, capitulations and war-contnbutiatw 
occasional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the po to 
honour, court intrigues, diversified, not unfrequenUy, by an 
appeal to the sword or dagger, even in the precincts of tlic con 
Sometimes the daily journals (aJMars) disseminated the * cn ^” 
of the Rawala (female apartments), the follies of the *“** 
prince with Ids concubine RaskafUr, or even IcS* wortliy o J** 
who excluded from the nuptial ich his lawful mates 0 
noble blood of Jodha, or 7 nthora and llhattis 0 

desert \\e shall not nnnls with the history c 

a life which discloses not ' irtue snudsta i ef 

effeminate vices, including the op“d on « * WP* 

—cowardice The black -an g the ptwcm* * 

* (For these csmpslgsi 
US At, 237 fl) 
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Udaipur has abeidy been related {\ol I p 538) which covered 
1 im with dfcgn ce and infl cted a greater loss in his estimation 
even than that of character — a million sterling The treasures 
of the Jai Aland r were rapidly dissipated to the grief of those 
fa tfiftil hereditary guardians the Minas of Knl koh some of 
whom committed suicide rati er than see these sacred deposits 
squandered on their prince s unworthy pursuits The lofty walls 
wl ch surrounded the beautiful city of Jai Singh were insulted 
f y every marauder commerce was interrupted and agriculture 
np dlj deel ned partly from insecurity but still more from tlie 
perpetual evictions of his minions J370} One day o tailor 1 
ruled the councils the next a Han a who might be succeeded 
by a Brahman and each had In turn tl c honour of elevation to 
U e donjon keep of Nahargarh the castle where criminals are 
confined overlooking the city The feodal chiefs I eld both his 
authority and lus person in utter contempt and the pranks he 
plajed with the 4 Essence of Camphor (ras kafirr ) * at one time 
led to serious thoughts of deposing him which project when 
near maturity was defeated by transferring this queen of half 
of Amber to the prison of Naliargarb In the height of his 
passion for this Islamite concubine 1 e formally installed her ag 
queen of half his dominions and actually conveyed to her in 
gift a moiety of the personality of the crown even to the invalu 
able bbrary of tl e illustrious Jai S ngh which was despoiled and 
Its treasures distributed amongst her base relations The Baja 
even struck coin in her name and not only rode with 1 er on the 
same elephant but demanded from 1 is chieftains thode forms 
of reverence towards her which were paid onlv to his legitimate 
queens Th s their pnde could not brook and though the Diwan 
orpnme minister Misr Sheonatayon albeit a Brahman called 1 er 
•daughter the brave Chand S ngh of Dum* indignantly refused 
to take part in anv ceremony at which she was present Tills 
contumacy was pun shed by a mulct of £20 000 nearly four 
years revenue of the fief of Dum 1 

* Borji Khawars was a tailor by birth and I be) eve bad fn early li/s 
exercised the trade He was however amongst tl » bfusahlbs or privy 
councillors of Jagat Singh, and (1 think) one of the ambassadors sent to treat 
with lord Lake. 

* Rim KarpUr or KapUr 1 am aware means * corrosive sublimate but 
t may also bo interpreted essence of cs npbor fKlfurj 

* J About 75 miles S of Jaipur city ] 
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prudence could successfully apply the resources of hu pett} Stole 
against its numerous predatory foes and its internal dissensions 
The defection of Machen was a senous blow to Jaipur, and the 
necessary subsidies soon lightened the hoards accumulated by 
his predecessors Two payments [370] to the Mahrnttus took 
away eight} laklis or rupees (£800,000) , }Ct such wis the mass of 
treasure, notwithstanding the enormous sums lavished b> Wadho 
Singh for Uie support of lus claims, besides those of the rcgcnc}, 
tliat Partap expended in chant} alone, on the victor} of longa, 
A » 1780, the sum of twentj four Likhs, or a quarter of a million 
sterling 

In a d 1701, aRcr the subsequent defeats at Patnn, and the 
disruption of the alliance wiUi the Rathore, Tuknji Ilolknr m 
vadeil Jaipur, and extorted an annual tribute, which was after 
wards transferred to Anur Kliau, and continues a permanent in 
curabrancc on the resources of Jaipur Irom this penal to 
A d 1803, the year of l’artap’s death, Ins country was alteniatel} 
desolated by Sindhia a nnnics, under Dc BoignC or Perron, and 
the other hordes of robbers, who frequently contested with caili 
other the possession of the spoils * 

Jagat Singh, ajj 1803-18 — Jag-U Singh succeeded in aii 
1803, and ruled for seventeen [fifteen] jean, witli the disgrace- 
ful distinction or being the most dissolute prince of hli race or 
of lus ngc The events with which his m a n Is crowded would 
fill volumes were the} worthy of being recorded 1 orcign In 
vasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-contributions, 
occasional nets of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of 
honour, court intrigues diversified, not unfrcqucntl}, b} an 
appeal to the sword or dagger, even in the precincts of the court 
Sometimes the daily journals (nkhbara) disseminated the scandal 
of the Rawala (female apartments), the follies of the libertine 
prince with Ids concubine Itaskafur, or even less worthy objects, 
who excluded from the nuptial couch lus liwfdl mates o! the 
noble blood of Jodlia, or Jaisal, the Rnlhors and Bliattis of the 
desert. We shall not disgrace these annals with the history of 
a life which discloses not one redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of 
effeminate vices, including the rankest, in the opinion of a Rajput 
— cowardice. The black transaction respecting the princess of 
1 (For these campaigns see Compton, Europtan Udttary AJrr%l*rtri, 
145 C-, 237 S I 
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Udaipur, Ins already been related (Vol. I. p. 536), -which covered 
him with disgrace, and inflicted a greater loss, in his estimation 
even than that of character — a million sterling, The treasures 
of the Jai Mandir were rapidly dissipated, to tire grief of those 
faithful hereditary guardians, the Minas of Kahkoh, some of 
whom committed suicide rather than see these sacred deposits 
squandered on their prince’s unworthy pursuits. The lofty walls 
which surrounded the beautiful city of Jai Singli were insulted 
by every marauder ; commerce was interrupted, and agriculture 
rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but still more from the 
perpetual exactions of his minions [370]. One day a tailor 1 
ruled the councils, the next a Banin, who might be succeeded 
by a Brahman, and each liad in turn the honour of elevation to 
the donjon keep of Nahargarh, the castle where criminals are 
confined, overlooking the city. The fcodal chiefs held both liis 
authority and his person in utter contempt, and the pranks lie 
plajed with the ‘Essence of Camphor’ (ras-kafur),* at one time 
Jed to serious thoughts of deposing him ; which project, when 
near maturity, was defeated by transferring “ this queen of half 
of Amber,” to the prison of Nahargarh. In the height of his 
passion for this Islamite concubine, he formally installed her as 
queen of half bis dominions, and actually conveyed to her m 
gift a moiety of the personality of the crown, even to the invalu- 
able library of the illustrious Jai Singh which was despoiled, and 
its treasures distributed amongst her base relations. The Raja 
even struck coin in her name, and not only rode with her on the 
same elephant, but demanded from his chieftains those forms 
of reverence towards her which were paid only to his legitimate 
queens. This their pride could not brook, and though the Diwan 
or prime minister, Misr Sheonarayan, albeit a Brahman, called her 
* daughter,’ the brave Chand Singli of Duni * indignantly refused 
to take part in any ceremony at which she was present. This 
contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, nearly four 
years’ revenue of the flef of Duni I 

* Itorjl Khawflsa was a tailor by birth, anti, I believe, had in early hfe 
exercised the trade. He w&s, however, amongst the hlusahibs, or privy 
councillors of Jagat 8ingh, and (I think) one of tho ambassadors sent to treat 
with Lord lake 

* Rat KarpSr or KapCr, I am aware, means ‘corrosive sublimate,’ but 
t may also interpreted * essence of camphor * [Klfur]. 

* [About 75 miles S of Jaipur city ) 
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Death of Jagat Singh. — Manu allows that sovereigns may be 
deposed, 1 and the aristocracy of Amber had ample just idea lion 
for such an act But unfortunately the design became known, 
and some judicious friend, as a saho for the Raja's dignity, pro- 
pagated a report injurious to the fair fame of his Aspasta, which 
he affected to belies e; a mandate issued for the sequestration 
of her property . and her incarceration in i. - castle allotted to 
criminals There she was lost sight of, and Jagat continued to 
dishonour the garfdi of Ja\ Singh until his death, on a day held 
especially sacred by llie Rajput, the 21st of December 181fi, the 
winter solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical language, 
“ the door of heaven is reopened ” 

Raja Tagat Singh left no Issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
no provision had been made for n successor during his life Rut 
as the laws of Rajputani, political or religions, admit of no 
Interregnum, and the funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted 
child if there be no natural issue, it was necessary at once to 
inaugurate a successor [877] , and the choice fell on Mohan 
Singh, son of the c\ prince of Narwir As this selection. In 
opposition to the established rules of succession, would, but for 
a posthumous birth, hnse led to a civil sear it may be proper 
to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptne In 
Rnjputana, more especially those of Jaipur the wnnt of exact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political 
relations with us were at that time entrusted, might base hid 
the most injurious effects on the British chancier To set this 
in Its proper light, we shall explain the principles of the alliance 
which rendered Jaipur a tributary of Britain 


CHAPTER t 

The Brihsh Alliance, AJJ 1818.— Jaipur was the last of the 
principalities of Rajputana to accept the protection tendered 
by the go\ emment of British India To the latest moment, she 
delayed her sanction to a system which was to banish for ever 
the enemies or order. Our overtures and expostulations were 
» [ Fbe reference is possibly to the test “ That ting » ho through folly 
rashly oppresses the kingdom will, with ha relations, ere tong bo deprired 
of his We and of his kingdom ” (Lmrv ril III)] 
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rejected, until the predatory powers o! India had been one alter 
another laid prostrate at our feet The PIndans were annihil 
ated , the Peshwft was exiled from Poona to the Ganges , the 
Bhonsla was humbled , Sindlua palsied by his fears , and Holhar, 
w ho had extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute 
from Jaipur, had received a death blow to his power in the field 
of Mahidpur 1 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics , and 
the Rajput, though a fatalist, often, by protracting the irresistible 
honhar (destiny) works out his deliverance Amir Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holkar, who held the lands and tribute of Jaipur 
in jaedad, or assignment for hts troops, was the sole enemy of 
social order left to operate on the fears of Jaipur nnd to urge 
her to take refuge in our alliance , and even lie w as upon the 
point of becoming one of the illustrious allies who were to enjoy 
the “perpetual friendship’* of Great Britain The Khan was 
at that very moment [878] battering Madhorajpura a town almost 
within the sound of cannon shot of Jaipur, and we were compelled 
to roake.an indued use of this incident to hasten the decision of 
the Kaehliwahn prince The motives of his backwardness will 
appear from the following details 

Hesitation to accept the Treaty — Various considerations com 
bmed to check the ardour with which we naturally expected our 
offer of protedion would be embraced The Jaipur court retained 
a lively, but no grateful remembrance of the solemn obligations 
wc contracted with her in 1803, and the facility with which we 
extricated ourselves from them when expediency demanded 
whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of violating the 
treaty upon our ally To use the words of one who has been 
mixed up with all the political transactions of that eventful 
period, with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy at the 
Jaipur court from our viceroy in the East, notifying the dlssolu 
tion of the alliance “ The justice of these grounds was warmly 
disputed by the court, which, under a lively sense of that Im- 
minent danger to which it had become exposed from this measure, 
almost forgot for o moment the temper and respect which it owed 
to the English nation ” But the native envoy from Jaipur, 
attending the camp of the pliant Bake, took a still higher tone, 

1 [Mahldpur, in the Indor® State 24 miles N of Ujjain, when Sir John 
Malcolm defeated the Msrathas on December 21, 1817 J 
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and with a manly indignation obsen ed, that “ tins was the first 
tune, since the English government was established in India, 
that it had been known to make its faith subservient to its con- 
venience ” • a reproach the more bitter and unpalatable from 
its truth * 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquess 'Wellesley, 
which suggested the policy of uniting all these regular govern- 
ments in a league against the predatory powers, were counter- 
acted by the timid, temporizing policy of Lord Cornwallis, who 
could discover nothing but weakness in this extension of our 
influence * Wliat misery would not these States have been 
spared, had those engagements, executed through the noble 
Lake (a name never mentioned in India, by European or native, 
without reverence), been maintained ; for the fifteen years which 
intervened between the two periods produced more mischief to 
Raj warn tlian the preceding half century, and half a century 
more will not repair it 1 

A circumstance that tended to increase this distrust was out 
tearing Wazir Ah from his sanctuary at Jaipur, which has cast 
an indelible stain upon the Kachhwaha name * We have else- 
where 1 * * 4 explained the privileges of i err cm, or ‘sanctuary,’ which, 
when claimed by the unfortunate or criminal, is sacred in the 
eye of the Rajput [879] This trust we forced the Jaipur State 
to violate, though she was then independent of us It was no 
excuse for the act that the fugitive was a foul assassin • we had 
no right to demand his surrender * 


1 Vide Malcolm’s Political Hulory oj India, p 434 

* [The Author, an enthusiastic political officer, ignores the consideration* 
based on the state of the finances of India and the danger of the political 
situation in Europe which suggested a cautious policy in India See J Mill, 
But of Bntuh India ed 1817, in. 702 , Seton Karr, T»« Marqvut Corn- 
tcaPis, 178 ff J W Kayo, Life of Lord Metcalfe i 328 B On the negotia 
tions with Jaipur see Kaye, op at u 348 ff ] 

* [Wazir Ah, the deposed Naw&b of Oudh, murdered Mr Cherry, the 
British Resident at Benares, on January 14.17M He took refuge In Jaipur 
and the Raja having made terms with the British, M treacherously delivered 
him up.’ He was confined in Fort William, Calcutta, where ho died in 
1817 (J Mill, op at ui. 469 ff) ] 

4 Y«L II p. 613 , 

4 A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this 
subject could cot be green than the speech of Hollar's envoy to the »?ent 
of the Governor General of India, then with Lord Lake t “ I to lea r s vakeel 
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There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small 
weight The Jaipur court justlj deemed one fifth (eight lakhs) 
of the gross revenues of the crown, a high rate of insurance for 
protection , hut when we further stipulated for a prospective 
increase 1 of nearly one thud of nil surplus revenue beyond forty 
lakhs, they saw, instead of the generous Briton, a sordid trafficker 
of mercenary protection, whose rapacitj transcended that of the 
Mahratta 

Independent of these state objections, there were abundance 
of private and individual motives arrayed fn hostility to the 
British offer For example the ministers dreaded the snr 
\eillance of a resident agent, ns obnoxious to their authority and 
influence , and the chieftains, whont rank and ancient usage 
kept at court as the counsellors of their pnnee, saw in prospect 
the surrender of crown lands, which fraud favour, or force had 
obtained for them Such were the principal causes which Im- 
peded the nlhance between Amber and the Government general 
of British India , but it would have marred the uniformity of 
Lord Hastings’ plan to have left a gap in the general protective 
system by the omission of Jaipur The events rapidly happening 
nround them — the presence of Amir Khan — the expulsion or 
the orange flag of the Mahratta, and the substitution of the 
British banner on the battlements of Ajmer — at length produced 
ft tardy and ungracious assent, nnd, on the 2nd of April 1818 a 
treaty of ten articles wna concluded, which made the Knclihwahn 
pnnccs the fnends and tributaries in pejpetuity of Great Britain 

Disputed Succession, — On the 21st of December of the same 
year, Jagat Singh died, and the choice of a successor speedily 
evinced to the ministers the impracticability of their exercising, as 
in days of yore, that “ absolute power over their country and 
demanded, with no slight degree of pertinacity, tho cession of the Jeipoor 
and Boondi tributes , and one of them speaking of the former, stated, that 
he no doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English, as he 
had disgraced himself to pleaso that nation by giving up Vmer Aik (who 
had sought his protection) to their Tengeanco Tho vakeel was severely 
rebuked by tho agent (Colonel now Sir John Malcolm) for this insolent 
reflection on the conduct of an ally of the British Government, who had 
delivered up a murderer whom it would have been infamy to shelter , 
though tho author of tho Political History of India might have added — but 
whom it was still greater infamy, according to their code, to surrender 
Seo Jfalcolm a Political History oflndta p 432 

1 See Article 0 of the Treaty Appendix, No V 

vot m * 
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dependants,” guaranteed to them by the treaty 1 Our office of 
arbitrating the differences between the Raja and [380] his vassals 
on the subject of the usurpations from the crown lands, was easy, 
and left no unpleasant feeling , but when we intermeddled with 
the intrigues respecting the succession, our ignorance of estab- 
lished rights and usage rendered the interference offensive, and 
made the Jaipur chiefs repent the alliance which temporary policy 
had induced their prince to accept 

Law ol Succession in Raj pn tana, — It may be of use in future 
negotiations, to explain the usages which govern the different 
States of Rnjputana in respect to succession The law of pnmo 
genitnre prevails in all Rajput sovereignties ; the rare instances 
in which it has been set aside, are only exceptions to the rule. 
The inconclusive dicta of Manu, on this as on many other points, 
are never appealed to by the Rajputs of modem days 1 Custom 
and precedent fix the right of succession, whether to the gaddi 
of the State, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who is styled Rnjkumnr, 
Potkumar, or Bimply Kumar] i, * the prince ’ ; while his brothers 
have their proper names affixed, as Kumar Jawan Singh, * Prince 
Jawnn * Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading all ranks 
of life, whether in royal families or those of chieftains , nil have 
their Patkumar, end Patranl, or ‘ head child,’ and ‘ head queen * 
The privileges of the Patram are verj considerable In minori- 
ties, she is the guardian, by custom as well as nature, of her child , 
and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), she is publicly 
enthroned with the Rana Seniority in marriage bestows the 
title of Patram, but as soon as an heir is given to the State, the 
queen mother assumes this title, or that of Majl, simply * the 
mother.* • In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs 
of certain families, who with certain officers of the household 
enjoy this os an established hereditary distinction 

On the demise of a prince without lawful Issue of his body, or 
that of near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families 
in every principality ( raj) of Rajwara, in whom is vested the 

1 See Article 8 of the Treaty 

* [Lava, ix 105 ff Oa the general question see Baden Powell, TA* 
Indian VtUagt Community, 305 f ] 

* In Mewar, simply Map , at Jaipur, where they hare long used the 
language and manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word Bahihah, or 
‘ lady mother * 
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right of presumptive heirship to the gaddi. In order to restrict 
the circle of claimants, laws have been established in every State 
limiting this right to the issue of a certain family in each prin- 
cipality. Thus, in Mewar, the elder of the Ranawat clans, styled 
Rabas, or ' the infants,’ possesses the latent right of heir-pre- 
sumptive. In Marwar, the independent house of Idar, of the 
family of Jodha p in Bundi, the house of Dagari, 1 in Kotah, the 
Apjis of Pulaitha*; in Bikaner, the family of [381] Mahajan*; 
and in Jaipur, tlie branch Bajawnt (according to seniority) of 
the stock of Roja Man. Even In this stock there is a distinc- 
tion between those prior, and those posterior, to Raja Modho 
Singh ; the former are styled simply Rajawat, or occasionally 
conjoined, Mansinghgot ; the other Madhani. The Rajawats 
constitute a numerous frerage, of which the Jhalal house takes 
the lead j and in which, provided there are no mental or 
physical disabilities, the right of furnishing heirs to the gaddi 
of Jaipur is a long-established, incontrovertible, and inalienable 
privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, 
the first exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was to Justify 
a proceeding by which these established usages were infringed, 
in spite of the eighth article of the treaty : “ The Maharaja and 
hi3 heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers of their 
country and dependants according to long-estabbshed usage,” 
etc. “ Ctsl le premier pas qui cottle ” ; and this first step, being 
a wrong one, has Involved an interference never contemplated, 
and fully justifying that wariness on the part of Jaipur, which 
made her hesitate to link her destiny with ours. 

Both the Bixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of dis- 
union, whenever It might suit the cnicanery or bad faith of the 
protected, or the avarice of the protector. The former has already 
been called into operation, and the * absolute rulers ' of Jaipur 
have been compelled to unfold to the resident Agent the whole 
of their financial and territorial arrangements, to prove that the 
revenues did not exceed the sum of forty lakhs, as, of the sum 

‘ [Begin or Dugari, about 20 miles N of BOndi city, with a picturesque 
palace (Rdjput&na Gazetteer, 1879. 1. 216 ) 

1A snort distance oVRotaU city!) 

* [Mahajan, about 50 miles NN.W. of Bikaner city ] 
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In excess {besides the stipulated tributary fifth) our share was 
to be three-sixteenths 1 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves justified in interfering 
in the two chief branches of government, the succession and 
finances, how Is it possible to avoid being implicated in the acts 
of the government functionaries and involved in the party news 
and mtngues of a court, stigmatised even by the rest of Raj warn 
with the epithet of jhulha darbor, the * lying court ’ ? "While there 
is a resident Agent at Jaipur, wbateier [382] his resolves, be will 
find it next to impossible to keep aloof from the vortex of intrigue 
The purest intentions, the highest talents, will scarcely avail to 
counteract this systematic vice, and with one party at least, but 
eventually with all, the reputation of his government will be 
compromised 

This bnngs us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, 
the installation of a youth upon the gaddi of Jaipur We shall 
expose the operation of this transaction by a literal translation 
of an authentic document, every word of which was thoroughly 
substantiated As it presents a curious picture of manners, and is 
valuable as s precedent, we shall give it entire in the Appendix, and 
shall here enter no further into details than is necessary to unravel 
the intrigue which violated the established laws of succession 

The Installation cl Mohan Singh. — The youth, named Mohan 
Singh, who was installed on the gaddi of Jaipur, on the morning 
succeeding Jagat Singh’s decease, was the son of Manohar Singh, 

1 Mewar was subjected to the same premium on her reviving prosperity 
The Author unsuccessfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand , 
but he has heard with joy that some important modifications have smeo been 
made m these tributary engagements both with Mewar and Amber they 
cannot be made too light Discontent in Rajputana wDl not be appeased 
by a few lakhs of extra expenditure I gave my opinions fearlessly when 
I had everything at stake , I will not suppress them now, when I have 
nothing either to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of the British power 
m these regions and the re viva' of the happiness and independence of those 
who have sought our protection He will prove the greatest enemy to hi* 
country, who. In ignorance of the true position of the Rajputs may aim at 
further trenching upon their independence Read the thirty years’ war 
beta een Aurangreb and the Rathors ! where is the dynasty of their tyrant l 
Look at the map a desert at their back, the Aravalli in front , no enemies 
to harass or disturb them 1 How different would a Rajput foe prove from 
a contemptible Mahratta, or the mercenary array of traitorous Nawaba, 
whom we have always lonnd easy conquests 1 Cherish the native army 
conciliate the Rajputs then. Jaugh at foes t 
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the ex Raja of Narwar, who was dialed from his throne and 
country 1 by Smdhia .We have stated that the Jaipur family 
sprung from that of Narwar eight centuries ago , hut the parent 
State being left without direct lineage, they applied to Amber 
and adopted a son of Pnthlraj I , from whom the boy now brought 
forward was fourteen generations in descent This course of 
proceeding was m direct contravention of usage, which had fixed, 
as already stated, the Iicirs presumptive, on failure of lined issue 
to the gaddi of Amber, in the descendants of Raja Man, and the 
branch Madham, generally stjled Rajawat, of whom the first 
claimant was the chief of Jhalat, 1 and supposing his incompeteney, 
ICama, and a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas ’ of Jaipur 

The causes of departure from the recognized rule, in this 
respect, were the following At the death of Jagat Singh, the 
runs of power were, and had been for some time, in the hands 
of the chief eunuch of the ratoala (seraglio), whose name was 
Mohan Nazir,* a man of considerable vigour of understanding 
and not without the reputation of good intention in his adminis- 
tration of affairs, although the system of chicanery and force,* 
by which he attempted to carry his object, savoured more of 
self interest than of loyalty The youth was but nine years of 
age , and a long minority, with the exclusive possession of power, 
suggests the true motives of the Nazir His principal coadjutor, 
amongst the great i assals or the State, was Megh Singh of Diggi, 4 
a chief who [383] had contrived by fraud and force to double 
his hereditary hef by usurpations from the crown lands, to return 
which he supported the views of the Nazir with all the influence 
of his clan (the KJiaagarot), the most powerful of the twelie 
great families of Amber ‘ The personal servants of the crown, 

1 [JhaUi about 42 mile* S.S W of Jaipur city ) 

* Nax\r is the official name a Muhammadan one, denoting his capacity, 
as emasculated guardian of the seraglio Jaipur and Bundi are the only 
two of the Rajput principalities who, adopting the Muslim custom, hare con 
taminated the palaces of their queens with the presence of these creature* 

* See Summary of Transactions Appendix No V (The Author 
omitted to print this paper owing to its length ] 

4 [forty miles bis W of Jaipur city ] 

4 TheKhangarot clan enumerates twenty twohefs whose united rent rolls 
amount to 402 808 rupees annually and their united quotas for the service 
of the State, six hundred and forty three horse Megh Singh, by his tur 
bulence and intelligence though only the sixth or seventh In the scale of rank 
of this body, had taken the lead, and become the organ of hu clan at court. 
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such 03 the Purohits, Dliabhais (domestic chaplains and foster- 
brothers), and nil the subordinate officers of the household, con- 
sidered the Nazir’s cause ns their own : a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their places, which might be risked by the election of a 
prince who could judge for himself, and had friends to provide tor. 

Objections raised by the Government o! India. — A reference to 
the “ Summary of Transactions ” (in the Appendix) will show 
there was no previous consultation or concert amongst the 
military vassals, or the queens , on the contrary, acting entirely 
on his own responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning succeeding 
the death of his master, placed young Mohan in * the car of tlie 
sun,’ to lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre of his 
adopted sire. Scarcely were the ablutions and necessary purifica- 
tions from this rite concluded, when he received the congratulations 
of all present as lord of the Kachhwahas, under the revived name 
of Man Singh thq Second The transactions which followed, as 
related in the diary, until the final denouement, distinctly show, 
that having committed himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain 
through the resident agents of the chieftains at court, their 
acquiescence in the measure under their signs manual It will 
be seen that the communications were received and replied to in 
that cautious, yet courteous manner, which pledged the writer 
to nothing, and gained him time for the formation of a deliberate 
opinion : the decision was thus suspended , all eyes were directed 
to the paramount power ; and the Nazir, whose first desire was 
to propitiate this, entreated the British functionary at Delhi to 
send his confidential Munslu to Jaipur without dela>. Tins 
agent reached Jaipur from Delhi six daj s after the death of Jagnt. 
lie was the bearer of instructions, “ requiring a full account of 
the reasons for placing the son of the Narwar Raja on the masnail { 
of his family, lineage, right of succession, and by whose counsels 
the measure was adopted ” On the 1 1th of January this requisition 
was reiterated , and It was further asked, whether the measure 
had the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a declaration to this 
effect, under their signatures, was required to be forwarded 
Nothing could be more explicit, or more judicious, than the tenor 
of these instructions [3S4] 

The replies of the Nazir and confidential Munshi were such, that 
on the 7th of February the receipt of letters of congratulation from 
the British Agent, accompanied by one from the supreme authority. 
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was formally announced, which letters being read in full court, 
“ the naubat (kettledrum) again Bounded, and young Man Singh 
was conducted to the Partap Mahal], 8nd seated on the masnad ” 
On this formal recognition by the British gov eminent, the agents 
of the chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in reply to the Nazir’s 
demand, u to know the opinions of the chiefs,” answered that 
,l if he called them, they were ready to obey ” , but at the same 
time they rested their adhesion on that of the clifef queen, sister 
of the Raja of Jodhpur, who breathed nothing but open defiance 
of the Nazir and lus junta. Early in March, public discontent 
became more manifest and the Rajawat chief of Jhalol deter- 
mined to appeal to arms in support of ins rights as heir pre- 
sumptive, and was soon joined by the chiefs of Sarwar and Isardn, 1 
junior but powerful branches of the same stock 

Another party seemed inclined, on this emergency to revive 
the rights of that posthumous son of Pnthi Singh, whom we 
have already described as living in exile at Gwalior, on the bounty 
of Sindhia; nnd nothing but the unfavourable report of his 
intellect and debased habits prevented the elder branch of the 
sons of Madho Singh recovering their lost honours 

While tbe paramount authority was thus deluded, and the 
chieftains were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, 
the queens continued resolute, and the Uajavmts were arming— 
and the Nazir, in this dilemma, determined ns a fast resource, 
to make Raja Man of Jodhpur the umpire, hoping by this appeal 
to his vanity, to obtain his influence over his sister to an acquies- 
cence in the irremediable step, which had been taken ** in 
obedience (as he pretended) to the mil of the deceased prince ” 
Raja Man’s reply is important “ That there could be no occasion 
for Ins or hi9 sister a signature to the required declaration on the 
right of succession to the masnad of Jaipur, which depended upon, 
and was vested in, the elders of the twelve tribes of Kachhwahos ; 
that if they approved and signed the declaration, the queen his 
sister, and afterwards himself would sign it, if requisite ** 

The Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposition 
of the Munslu, were now in despair, and in these desperate cir- 
cumstances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the 
puppet he had enthroned and the granddaughter of the Rana of 

1 [Sarwar 45 mile* S. of Ajmer, Isarda 60 miles S-8 \V of Jaipur city j 
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Mewar It was well contm ed, and not ill received by the Rana \ 
but there W3s an influence at his court which nt once extinguished 
the plot, though supported at [885] Delhi by the Rnna’s most 
influential agent It was proposed that, at the same time, the 
Rana should consummate his nuptials with the Jaipur Raja’s 
sister, the preliminaries of which had been settled a dozen jeais 
back Money In abundance was offered, and the Kana’s passion 
for pageantry and profusion would hate prevented any objection 
to his proceeding to -the Jaipur capital To reccitc the chief of 
the universal Hindu race with due honour, the whole nohihty 
of Amber would have left their estates, which would hate been 
construed into, and accepted as, a voluntary acquiescence In the 
rights of the Nazir’s choice, which the mamage would have com* 
pletely cemented Foiled in this promising design, the knot, 
which the precipitate- and persevering conduct of the Nazir had 
rendered too indissoluble even for his skill to undo was cut by the 
annunciation of the advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiani queen 

Birth o! a Posthumous Heir. — This timely interposition of Mata 
Janami (the Juno Lucma of Rajwara) might well be regarded as 
miraculous , and though the sequel of this etent was conducted 
with such publicity as almost to choke the voice of slander. It 
Still found utterance 1 It was deemed a sort of prodigy, that an 
cv ent, which would have caused a jubilee throughout Dhundhar, 
should have been kept secret until three months after the Raja’s 
death * The mysteries of the Rnwalas of Rajput pnnecs find 
their way to the public out of doors ; and tn Udaipur, more 
especially, are the common topics of contersation The vnnety 
of character within its walls, the bke variety of communicants 
without, the conflicting interests, the ditcrsified objects of con 
tention of these bttle worlds, render it utterly impossible Uiat 
any secret can long be maintained, far less one of 6uch magnitude 
as the pregnancy of the queen of a pnnee without issue That 
this event should be revealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of 

* The publicity, on this occasion, is precisely of the »me character ts 
marked the accouchement of the Duchess de Bern, who. It is said, not only 
had the usual witnesses to eOence the TOice of doubt, but absolutely insisted 
on the Marechaui as well as the Sfar&haJcs of France being in the room at 
the moment of parturition 

* Baja Jagat Singh died December 21, 1818, and the announcement of 
the Bhattiani being in " the eighth month of her pregnancy,” was on March 
24 1819 
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the queens palace, with alt the formality of a new discovery, 
three months after Jagat Singh s death, must excite surprise , since 
to have been the bearer of such joyful intelligence to his 
master, to whom he was much attached, must have riveted his 
influence (.380} 

At three o’clock on the 1st of April a council of sixteen queens 
the widows of the late prince and the wives of all the great vassals 
of the State, “ assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnnncj , 
whilst all the great barons awaited in the antechambers of the 
Zanana Deon the important response of tlus council of matrons 
When it announced that the Bhattiam queen was pregnant beyond 
a doubt thej consulted until seven, when they sent in a written 
declaration nv owing their unanimous belief of the fact, and 
tint “ should a son be bom, they would acknowledge him as 
thetr lord, and to none else pledge allegiance ’ A transcript of 
this was given to the Nazir, who was recommended to forward 
an attested copy to the British Agent at Delhi From these 
deliberations from which there was no appeal, the Nazir was 
excluded by express desire of the Rnthor queen He made an 
ineffectual effort to obtain from the chiefs a declaration that 
the adoption of the Narwar youth was m conformity to the desire 
of the deceased prmcc, their master , but this attempt to obtain 
indemnity for hts illegal acts was defeated immediately on the 
ground of its untruth 1 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directlv 
vested in the queen mother and the great council of the chiefs, 
the tongue of faction was rendered mute but had it been other 
wise, another queen was pronounced to 6c rn the same joytttl con 
dition* On the morning of the 25lh of April four months and four 
days after Jagat Singh s death a son was ushered Into the world 
with the usual demonstrations of joj, and received as the Auto- 
crat of the Kachhwahas , while the infant interloper was removed 

1 Deeming a record of these transactions useful, not only as descriptive 
of manners, bnt as a precedent, inasmuch as they show the powers and 
position of the different authorities composing a Rajput State in cases of 
succession, I have inserted it in the Appendix [As before stated the Author 
omitted this paper ] 

* No notice that I am aware of was ever taken of this second annuncia 
Uon [The posthumous son of Jagat Singh, Jai Singh UT who succeeded 
lived till 1835 during which penod the State was a scene of misgovemment 
and corruption He was succeeded by Sfahar&ja Ram Suigh (is 1 83 5- 80) 
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from the gaddi, and thrust back to hi3 original obscurity Thus 
terminated an affair which involved all Rajwara in discussion, 
and at one tune threatened a ierv serious result. That it was 
disposed of in this m a nn er was fortunate for all parties, and not 
least for the protecting power 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of 
the history of the Jaipur State, from its foundation to the present 
time, before proceeding with any account of its resources, or the 
details of its internal administration, we shall delineate the nse, 
progress, and existing condition of the Shaikhavati federation, 
which has men out of, and almost to an equabty with, the parent 
State [887] 


SHAZKHA WAT FEDERATION 

CHAPTER 5 

We proceed to sketch the history of the Shaikhawat confedera 
tion, which, springing from the redundant feodahty of Amber, 
through the influence of age and circumstances lias attained a 
power and consideration almost equalling that of the parent 
State, and although it possesses neither written laws a permanent 
congress, nor any visible or recognized head, subsists by a sense 
of common interest It must not be supposed, however, that 
no system of policy is to be found w this confederation, because 
the springs are not always visible or in action , the moment any 
common or individual interest is menaced, the grand council of 
the Barons of Shaikhavati assembles at Udaipur * to decide the 
course of action to be pursued 

The Origin of the Shaikhawata. — The Shaikhawat chieftains are 
descended from Balaji, the third son of Raja Udaikanm, who 
succeeded to the throne of Amber in S 1445, A.D 1889 At this 
period, if we look back to the political state of society, wc find 
that nearly the whole of the tracts, wluch no w obey the Shaik 

His adopted son Kaim Singh, gucceeded under the title of Sawsi M*dho 
BrnghlL and has administered the State with conipHrooua ability ] 

1 [This Ddupor must not bo confounded with the capital of Sfewar it 
u about 60 miles N of Jaipur city ] 
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havatl federation, were parcelled out amongst numerous chieftains 
of the Oiauhan or Tuar tribes, 1 the descendants of the ancient 
1 1 he lovers of antiquity h&Te only to make thesearch to find an abundant 
harvest, throughout all these countnee, of ancient capitals and cities, -whose 
names are hardly known even to the modem inhabitants Of the ancient 
Rajor I have already spoken, and I now draw the attention of my country 
men to Abhaner, which boasts a very remote antiquity; and from an old 
stanza, we might Imagine that its princes were connected with the Kaian 
dynasty of Persia I copied it, some twenty year* ago, from an itinerant 
bard, who had an imperfect knowledge of it himself, and I have doubtless 
mode it more so, but it is still sufficiently intelligible to point at a remarkable 
coincidence i 

luijd Chand id Jdhdner 
Biahah Sanjoy, &yo Gtnuir 
Dckh Bharat Uyo bute t 
K*ye tndU, man bitas&t 
Bydo 3 an joy, Parnate ban 
Kos sdth-so man eh\t Shari , 

" Tu belt Kaikum ki, 

Nam Parmate 1 ho 
LekhA And Karter ko 
I a j&rut $abb ko "» [388] 

[For the above version of the corrupt lines in the original, the Editor is 
indebted to Sir Q Grierson, who remarks that the meaning £s not clear, and 
that in the original more than one dialect Is used lie offers the following 
tentative translation ** Sanjog [dwelt] in the midst of Abhaner of RAJa 
Chand Ife came to Gimar When Bharat saw him he summoned him. 
He [Sanjog] made known [his object], and his [Bharat’s] heart expanded. 
Sanjog mimed, he chose Parmsla for his bnde From a distance of sixty 
kos his heart and mind had attracted her [He said to her] * Thou art the 
daughter of Kaifenm Thy name is ParmalA [» t *' fairy garland ”] It was 
the writing of the Creator [* «. “ it was so fated ”] this every one knew • " 
There is no reason to suppose that the lady was a Persian ] 

This u a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivalry of Raja Chand of 
Abbaner, and Raja 6nrson of Indrapun, who was betrothed to Parmala, 
daughter of Kalkum, and had gone to Girner, or Girnar, to eepouse her, 
when the Abhaner prmce abducted her Raja Sursen of Indrapuri (Delhi), 
if the ancestor of the Suraseni, and founder of Sorpun, existed probably 
twelve hundred years before Christ. That sun worshippers had established 
themselves in the peninsula of Baurashtra (whose capital was J unagar h- 
Girnar), its appellation, in the days of the Greeks of Bactna, as now, proves 
(see Strabo, Justin, etc ), but whether Raikum, the father of Parmala, is 
the Kaiomura of Firdausi, we shall not stop to inquire The connexion 
between this peninsula and Persia was intimate in later tunes, so as even to 
givo rise to the assertion that the Ranaa of Slewar were descended from the 
Sasaanian kings. It was my good fortune to discover Surpuri, on the 
Jumna, the residence of the rival of Chand of Abhaner, which city I leave 


* Pari m2te means * fairy garland ' 
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Hindu cni]>crors of Delhi, who evinced no more Kibmrafon than 
the swonl nnd their Islamite successors exacted from them. 

llalajt, who was the actual founder of the numerous families 
now designated by the more distinguished name of Shalklijt, his 
grandson, obtained as an appanage the district of Amritsar,' but 
whether by his own prowess or by other means, i* not mentioned 
He had three sons. Mokalji, Khemrnj, and Kharad. Tlie first 
succeeded to the patrtraony of Amritsar ; the second had a numer- 
ous issue sty led Balapotn, one of whom was adopted into the 
twelve cliambers (6aroAAo£/in) of Kaclihwnlias. The third Jinl 
a son called Raman, whose descendants were styled Knmnwat, 
but ore now early extinct. 

Shaikh]L— Mokal had a son who sms named Shaikhjl, in com- 
pliment to a miracle-working Islamite saint, to whose prajers 
the childless chief was indebted for a son destined to be the patri- 
arch of a numerous race, occupying, under the term bhnikluiwnt, 
an important (389] portion of the surface of Ilajputana. bhalkh 
Uuthnn was the name of this saint, whose shnne (still existing) 
was about six miles from Achrol, and fourteen from the residence 
of Mohal. As the period of time was shortly afier Timur's in- 
vasion, it is not unlikely he was a pious missionary , who remained 
behind for the conversion of tlie warlike but tolerant Rajput, 


to some one Imbued with similar lute to visit, and merely add, h« will find 
there an Inscription to a hand or fountain dedicated to the Son The dis- 
tance, however, seven hundred eoss (h>i sail so), whether from Indr* pun or 
Abbaaer, to Cirnar, oven admitting them to be pao co*t, would be too much. 
I believe this would make it eight hundred miles, and certainly, as ths crow 
Uim, it is not seven hundred Interwoven with the story there U much 
about Raja Chambba. prince of Jajoagar, a city of great antiquity to Ort***» 
and containing some of the finest specimens of sculpture I ever uv. There 
is also mention of a Raja Saer (jv. Sabir or Siharaa of Aror) of Par man- In 
180t, I passed through Jajnagar, after the conquest of the province ef 
Cuttack, with my regiment. At Jajnagar, my earliest friend, the Ut* 
Captain Bellet Seal/, employed his pencil tor so vend days with ths sculp 
lured remains These drawings were sent to the authorities at Calcutta 
perhaps this notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of Jajnagar, and 
of my deceased fnend’i talent, for Captain Relict Scaly »u m ornament 
equally to private life and to his prof fusion. Ho fell a victim to the J*wr 
contracted to the Nepal war. The ruins of Abhaner are on thsBaeganga, 
three coca east of Lalsont. [The speculation* fa this not* are “‘“/“V't' 
For the town of Jtjpcr to Cuttack, see a loll account by Sir V. Ranter. 
0mw, k 265 I. ; 101. nr. 10 f ] 

» [About 15 miles N E. of Jaipur city.J 
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with whom, even It he should fail In his purpose, he was certain 
ot protection and hospitality The Shaikh in one ot his peregrma 
tions had reached the confines ot Amritsar, and was passing over 
an extensive meadow. In which was Mokaljt The Mangta 
(mendicant) approached with the usual salutation, “nave you 
anything for me?” “Whatever you please to have, Babajl 
(sire),” was the courteous reply The request was limited to a 
draught of milk, and if our faith were equal to the Shaikhawnt’s, 
we should believe that Shaikh Durban drew a copious stream 
from the exhausted udder of a female buffalo This was sufficient 
to convince the old chief that the Shaikh could work other miracles, 
and he prayed that, through his means, he might no longer be 
childless In due time he had an heir, who according to the in 
junctions of Durban was styled after his own tribe, Shaikh 
He directed that he should wear the baddhiya 1 which when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the Baint’s dargah , and further, 
that he should nssume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from hog s 
flesh, and eat no meat “ In which the blood remained ” He also 
ordained that at the birth of every Shalkhawnt male Infant a goat 
should be sacrificed, the Kalima (Islamite creed) read, and the 
child sprinkled with the blood Although four centuries have 
passed away since these obligations were contracted by Moknl 
they are still religiously maintained by the little nation of his 
descendants occupying a space of ten thousand square miles. 
The wild hog which, according to immemorial usage should be 
eaten once a year by e\ ery Rajput, is rarely even hunted by a 
Shalkhawnt , and though they have relaxed in that ordinance, 
which commanded the suspension of the baddhiyos at the shrine 
of Burlian, still each infant wears them, as well as the blue tunic 
and cap, for two years after his birth , and a still greater maik 
of respect to the memory of the saint is evinced In the blue pennon 
which surmounts the yellow banner, or national flag of the 
Shaildiawats It is even gravely asserted that those who from 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected 
the least important injunction, that of depositing the initiatory 
strings or baddhiyas, have never prospered But a still stronger 
proof is furnished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet (890] 

1 String*, or threads worn crossways by Muhammadan clt Wren f9eo 
Uirkhta Qanoon t Islam 160 158} 
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immutability of the Rajput character. In the fact, tlmt, although 
Amritsar, 1 and the lands around the dargub, are annexed to 
the fisc of Amber, yet the shntie of Shaikh Ruthin continues a 
saran (sanctuary), while lands arc assigned to almost a hundred 
families, the descendants of the saint, who reside in the adjacent 
town of Tala 

Shaikhji, when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented 
the territory left by his father, and had consolidated three hundred 
and sixty villages under his sway, by conquest from his neigh- 
bours, when hi3 reputation and power attracted the jealous 
notice of the lord paramount of Amber. lie was nttacked ; but 
by the aid of the Panni Pathans * he successfully withstood the 
reiterated assaults of his suzerain Up to this penod, they had 
acknowledged the Amber pnnees as liege lords, and In token of 
alliance paid ns tribute all the colts reared on the original estate * 
A dispute on this point was the ostensible cause (though subordin 
ate to their rapid prosperity), which occasioned a total separation 
of the Shaikhawat colonies from the parent State, until the reign 
of Sawai Jai Smgh who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, 
compelled homage, submission, and pecuniary relief from therm 
Shaikhji left a well-established authority to his son, RaenuUl, of 
whom nothing Is recorded Raemall was followed by Sujn, who 
had three sons, namely, Nunkaran, Raesal, and Copal The 
elder succeeded to the patrimony of Amritsar and Its three 
hundred and Bixty townships, while to his brothers, the fiefs of 

* The town of Arontaarand forty fire Tillages sre still left to the Msnohar 
par branch. 

* The Panola are a tribe of Durania, regarding whom Mr Elphinaton* » 
account of Kabul may be consulted. In after time*, there was a chieftain of 
this tribe so celebrated for his generosity and hospitality, that his name has 
become proverbial 

Bant, to bani 

UaXtn, ZMCd KhA% Pan* » ; 


that Is, if they failed elsewhere, there was always Dead Khan fn rwerre. 
His gallant bearing and death In Farrukhsiyar’i reign, are related In Broil 1 
excellent Ilutory of lie DtkXan. (Ed. 1T9I, U- 140 0 The Fsnni area 
sept of the Kikar or Obnrghusthi Palhins i see Rose, OtMtary LI IBS. 220. J 
* Thu will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom m tie 
ancient Persian empire, where the tribute of the distant Satraps * u « 
the same Had- Armenia, according to Herodotus, alone gate an amrntl 
WtoJ/A *J. tt-sX; thousand, rolls (The statement is msde by Strsio 
p. 529 1 
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Lamb! and Jharh > were respectively assigned With the second 
brother, Raesal, the fortunes of the Shaikhawats made a rapid 
stnde, from an occurrence in which the Rajput appears in the 
position we desire to see him occupy 

Nunkaran, the chief of the Shaikhawats, had a minister named 
•Devidas, of the Bama or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent lie one da> held 
an argun ent with his lord (which the result proves he maintained 
with independence) that “ genius with good fortune was the 
first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man s mere 
inheritance " Nunkaran warmly disputed the point, which 
ended by his telling the minister he might go to Lambi [391] and 
make experiment of the truth of his argument on lus brother 
Raesal Devidas lost no time, on this polite dismissal from his 
office, in proceeding with his family and property to Lamb! He 
was received with the usual hospitality , but soon discovered that 
Raesal s means were too confined to bear an additional burden, 
and that the field was too restricted to enable him to demonstrate 
the truth of the argument which lost him his place He made 
known his determination to proceed to the imperial city, and 
advised Raesal to accompany him, and try his luck at court 
Raesal who was valiant and not without ambition, could only 
equip twenty horse with which he arrived at Delhi just as an 
army was forming to oppose one of those Afghan invasions, so 
common at that period In the action which ensued Raesal had 
the good fortune to distinguish himself by cutting down a leader 
of the enemy in the presence of the imperial general, which had 
a decided influence on the event of the day Inquiries were 
made for the brave unknown, who had performed this heroic 
deed , but os, for reasons which will be perceived, he kept aloof 
from the quarters of his countrymen, the argument of Devidas 
would never have beenillustrated, had not the imperial commander 
determined to seek out and reward merit He ordered a grand 
ziyafat or ‘ entertainment * to be prepared for the chiefs of every 
grade In the army, who were commanded afterwards to pay their 
respects to the general As soon 03 Raesal appeared, he was 
recognized as the individual of whom they were In search His 
name and family being disclosed his brother, Nu nkar a n who 

* [Jharli is about 40 miles N of Jaipur city ] 
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' TOS serving with his quota, was called, whose anger was per 
emptorily expressed at ins presuming to appear at court without 
Ida permission ; but this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail 
Raesal was at once introduced to the great Akbar, who bestowed 
upon him the title of Raesal Darbari,* and o more substantial 
mark of royal favour, in a grant of the districts of Rcwasa ami 
Khasali, then belonging to the Chandcla Rajputs Hus was but 
the opening of Itnesal'a career, foT scarcely had he settled hU 
new possessions, when he was recalled to court to take part In 
an expedition against Bhatner Fresh sen ices obtained new 
favours, and he received a grant of Khandela ond Udaipur, then 
belonging to the Nirwnn Rajputs, who disdained to pay allegiance 
to the empire, and gave themselves up to unlicensed rapine 
Khandela, the S haikha wat Capital. — Raesal, finding it would 
lx? a work of difficulty to expel the brave Nirwans from [092] their 
ancient bapola (patrimony), had recourse to stratagem to effect 
Ins object Previous to the expedition to Bhatner, Raesal had 
espoused the daughter of the chief of Khandela, and it is related 
that a casual expression, dropped on that occasion, suggested hb 
desire to obtain it for himself Being dissatisfied with the dower 
(daeja) given with his bride, he, with no commendable taste, 
pertinacious!} insisted uj*m an increase , upon which the Nirwnn 
chief, losing patience, hastily replied, "We have nothing else to 
give, unless you take the stones of the hill " The attendant 
Saguni (augur), immediately turning to Raesal, said. In an 
undertone, " Tie a knot on the skirt of your garment In remem- 
brance of tills " An expression like this from n prophetic tongue 
gave birth to the wish to be lord of Khandela ; while his services 
to the king, and the imbecility of Its NIrwan possessor, conspired 
to fulfil it Watching lus opportunity, he marched against the 
place, and being in all probability supported by his liege lord, 
it was abandoned without defence, and the inhabitants tendered 
tlicir submission to him Henceforth, Khandela was esteemed 


« It Is always agreeable to find tb« truth of these simple annals conn Lor 
at«l in the historical remains of the conquerors of the Rajput* The 
of Raesal Darban will be found, la tho Ain f Akbori amongst tn» man 
sabdars of twelve hundred and fifty horse , a rank of high laj*Ti»ete, , beteg 
equivalent to that conferred on the sons of potent Rajas Rn Ain {» *»») 
he is called Rifi Sal Darblri, son of lUCmili, Shalkhlwat The Anther 
represents him to bo son of SBjfc, «n<f apparently pwtiwMf ■»« 

b mentioned fu tbe iltamima (Iran* II BemldgoU WJ 
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the principal city of the Shaikhawat confederation ; and the 
descendants of Raesal, using his name ns a patronymic, are styled 
Rnesnlot occupying all southern Shsihhavatl , while another 
branch of later origin, called Sadhani holds the northern tracts 
Immediately after the occupation of Kliandela, Raesal obtained 
possession of Udaipur, formerly called ICausambi, also belonging 
to the Nirwans 1 

Raesal accompanied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Man 
of Amber, against the heroic Rana Partap of Mewar He was 
also m the expedition to Kabul, against the Afghans of Kohistan, 
in all of which enterprises he obtained fresh distinctions Regard 
Ing his death, there is no record,' but Ins history Is another 
Illustration of the Rajput character, whilst it confirms the position 
of the Banla that “ genius and good fortune are far superior to 
Inheritance ” 

Raesal, at his death, had a compact and well managed territory, 
out of which he assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom 
are descended the various families, who, with relative distinctive 
patronymics, Bhojansi Sad hams Larkhams, Tajkhanfs Parnsu- 
rampotas, Harrampotas, are recognized throughout Rajwara by 
the generic name of Shaikhawat [893] 

1 Girdhar . . . nad KhnndeJa and Rewasa 

2 Larklian . „ Kachnawns 

8 Bhojraj . . „ Udaipur 

4 Tirmal] Rno . „ Kasli and eighty four villages 

5 Parasuram . . „ Bal 

0 Harrnmji , . „ Mundnn 

7 Tajkhan . . „ No appanage. 

yVe shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder 
branch of Khandela, " chief of the sons of Shaikhji,” to 
treat of the junior line, though the issue of Bhojraj have 

1 The Nirwan Is & taJJut, or ramification of the Chanhan race They had 
long held possession of these regions of which Kes. or Kausambi, now 
Udaipur, was the capital, the city where the grand council of the confedera 
tion always meets on great occasions This may throw light on the Kau 
aamhi mentioned on the triumphal pillar at Delhi , the Nirwan capital is 
jnore likely to bo the town alluded to than Katuamhi on the Ganges 
[The inscription refers to the city in the United Provinces of which the site 
Is uncertain (V A Smith JltAS 1898, p 503)] 

8 [He died at an advanced age in the Deccan I 419)] 

VOL III 
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eclipsed, both in population and property, the senior descendants 
of Raesal 

Girdharji S haikh awat — Girdharji succeeded to Uic prowess, 
the energy, and the estates of his father, and for a gallant action 
obtained from the emperor the title of Raja of Khandeln. At 
this period, the empire was in a most disordered state, and the 
mountainous region, called Mewat, was inhabited by a daring 
and ferocious banditti called Meos, who pillaged in gangs eicn 
to the gates of the capital. The task of taking, dead or alive, 
the leader of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of Khandela, 
who performed it with signal gallantry nnd success Aware that 
by the display of superior force. Ins enemj would remain in his 
lurking places, Girdhar put himself on terms of equality with his 
foe, nnd with a small but select band hunted the Mewati lender 
down, and in the end slew him in single combat. Tbe career of 
Girdhar, short as it was brilliant, was terminated by assassins 
tion, while bathing in the Jumna The anecdote is descriptive 
of the difference of manners between the rustic Rajput and the 
debauched retainer of the court 

Assassination of Girdh&rjL — One of the Khandela chief's men 
was waiting, in a blacksmith’s shop, while his sword was repaired 
and sharpened A Muslim, passing by, thought he might Ime 
ins jest with the unpolished Rajput, nnd after asking some 
impertinent questions, and laughing at the unintelligible replies 
in the Bhakha of Rajwara, slipped a heated cinder in the turban 
of the soldier the insult was borne with great coolness, which 
increased the mirth of the Musalman, nnd at length the turban 
took fire The sword was then ready, and the Thakur, after 
feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jester’s head at bis feet 
He belonged to one of the chief nobles of tlic court, who lm 
mediately led his retainers to the Khandeln chiefs quarters, 
and thence to where he was performing his religious ablutions In 
the Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and almost 
unattended, basely murdered him Girdhar left several children 
[ 304 ] 

Dwarkadas — Dwarkadas, his eldest son, succeeded and soon 
alter his accession nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of 
harpur chief, the representative of the elder branch of t , 

•t/fccig *Ait ’iflsaJ. dnsfiSTMJnD*. of. Nimkaran The er 
caught a Iron in the tods, and gave out u grand h 
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Mcnoharpur chief observed that his relathe, the Raesslot who 
was a votary of Nabarslogh, 1 was the ptoper person to engage 
the king of the forest Dwarkadas saw through his relative’s 
treachery, but cheerfully accepted the proposal Having bathed 
and prayed, to the astonishment of the J ing and court, he entered 
the arena unarmed, with a brazen platter contuirung the various 
articles used in pttja (worship) as grams of nee curds, and sandal 
ointment, and going directly up to the monster, made the filai 
on his forehead, put a chaplet round his neck, and prostrated 
himself in the usual attitude of adoration before the lion , when 
to the amazement of the spectators, the noble beast came genth 
up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked his face, permitting him 
to retire without the least indication of anger The emperor, 
who concluded that his subject must “ wear a charmed life ” 
desired the Khandela chief to make any request, with the 
assurance of compliance , when he received a delicate reproof. 
In the desire “that his majesty would ne\er place another 
person }n the same predicament from which he had happily 
escaped ” 

Dwarkadas was slain by the greatest hero of the age in which 
he lived, the celebrated Khan Jahan Lodi,* who, according to 
the legends of the Shaikhawats, also fell by the hand of their 
lord , and they throw an air of romance upon the transaction, 
which would grace the annals of chivalry in any age or country 
Klian Jaban and the chieftain of Khandela were sworn friends 
and when nothing but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy 
the king, Dirarka gave *lmely notice to his friend of the hateful 
task imposed upon him advising either submission or flight 
His fate, which forms one of the most Interesting episodes in 
Fenshta’s history,* invohed tliat of the Shaikhawot chief 

Blrtinghdeo — fie wns succeeded by his son, En-singhdeo, ■who 
served with his contingent In the conquest of the Deccan, and 
was made governor of Pamala which he had materially assisted 

1 [Naraainba, the man lion Incarnation of Vishnu ] 

* [KhSn JahAnLodi an AfghAn, commanded in the Deccan under Prince 
Parvez. In 1028 suspected of disloyalty, he took refuge in fcigUn the head 
men of which place refused to surrender him But he was obliged to fly 
and, with his son waa Wiled by the royal troops on January 28, 1631 (Beale, 
Diet Oriental Biography, s r , BO ! Part ii 624 f , EUiot Dowson vii 

so an 

* (Not tn Ferishta but in Dow s continuation (ed 1812 { u 112 B ) J 
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in reducing* The Khandela annalist is desirous to make it 
appear that ini sen-fee was independent of Id* Hegc lord of Amber • 
Imt the probability is that he was under the Immedmle command 
of the Mirra Raja Jai Singh, at that period the most distinguished 
general of his nation or of the court 

Birsinghdeo had seven sons, or whom the heir apparent, 
Bahadur Singh, remained at [CDS] KImndela ; while estates were 
assigned to Ins brothers, namely, Amar Singh, Shynm Singh, 
Jagdeo, Bhopal Singh, Mulct! Singh, and Pcm Singh, who nil 
increased the stock of Bnesnlnts Whfle the Ilaja was performing 
Ms duties in the Deccan intelligence reached him that Ms ton at 
home hnd usurped Ms title and authority; upon which with 
onl> four horsemen, he left the army for his capital When 
within two coss of Khnndela lie alfghted at the house of n Jntni 
of whom he requested refreshment, and begged especial core of 
his weaned steed lest he should be stol»n , to which she sharply 
replied, " Is not Bahadur Singh niler here ? You maj leave gold 
in the highway , and no one dare touch it ” The old eMefuia 
was so delighted with tMs testimony to his son's discharge of a 
pnncc’s duties, tint, without disclosing Mmself or his suspicions, 
he immediately returned to the Deccan where lie died 

BahSdnr Singh. — Bahadur Singh succeeded, and on Ms father’s 
death repaired to the armies In the south, commanded by 
Aurangzeb In person Being insulted by a Muslim chief bearing 
the same name with himself, and obtaining no redress from the 
bigoted pnnee, he left the army in disgust, upon which his name 
was erased from the list of mansabdars It was at this time the 
tyrant issued his mandate for the capitation tax on all his Hindu 
subjects, and for the destniel/on of thefr temple* * 


» [Tamila or Tanhiila in the Kolhapur Patriot, taken la 1701 (Vanned 
IiL 257, BO, xrir 314 ] , 

* The numerous rained shrinro and mutilated statue* in every town and 
vitlape still attest the teal noth which the bigot's orders were obeyed ; nor 
ta there an image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (etcept 
in snots impervious to hi* mymllons). from Lahore ^ to Cape 0 >»to 
O mVaril whose temple fa on a imati UUnd of the herbodd*. alone. IlhuA 
supported hfa dignity in the iudiac^inate attack oo the <Mt jre of W 
« xi they are gods (said the tyrannical hut witty JocnoeUrtJlct the- i *• 
their power, and by some miracle rrefat mr command* Omlar, 
the Crafc Mow on ha head. a. If imbued with mortal faring, fee 
gushed from his noae and mouth, which prevented a 
This sensibility, though without the power of arwging 
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Gallantry ol Shujawan Singh. — To the personal enemy of the 
bhaikhawat was intrusted the twofold duty of exacting tribute, 
and the demolition of the temple, the ornament of KhandeJa, 
whose chief, degrading the name of Bahadur (warrior), abandoned 
lus capital , and the royal army had arrived within two coss 
without the appearance of opposition The n p ws spread over 
the lands of the confederacy that Bahadur had fled fromKhandela 
and that the l urk was bent on the destruction of Its shrines It 
reached the ear of Shujawan bmgli, the chieftain of Cliapauli 6 
descendant of Bhojraj the second son of ltaesol Imbued with 
all the spirit of this hero, the brave Bhojam resolved to devote 
himself to the protection ol the temple, or perish in its defence 
At the moment the tidings reached lum, he was solemnizing 
his nuptials on the Manvar frontier Hastening home with Ills 
bride, he left her with ius mother, and bade both u solemn [dUGJ 
farewell In vain his kindred collecting round bun, dissuaded 
him from his design urging tliat it was Boliadur bingh s uffair, 
not his Am not I, lie said, also of llaesal s stock, and can 
1 allow the Turk to destroy the dwelling of the Tliakur (lord) 
and not attempt to save it 1 Would this be acting the part of 
a llu j put ? * As their entreaties were vain, they to the number 
of sixty, resolved to accompany him and share his fate They 
were joined by a party of Bahadurs adherents and succeeded 
in entering Khandela The imperial commander to whom tins 
unlookcd for opposition was reported well aware of what a Rajput 
is capable when excited to action and perhaps moved by a 
generous feeling at seeing a handful of men oppose un army, 
requested that two of their number might be deputed to lus camp 
to confer with lum He told them tliat notwithstanding It was 
the king s command that he should rare the temple to the ground, 
he would be satisfied (if accompanied by proper submission) with 
taking oft the Kalas or golden ball winch surmounted its pinnacle 
They endeavoured to dissuade lum , offered money to the utmost 

Omkar a shrine doubly respected and it continues to be one of the best 
frequented and most venerated in theso reg o is (Numerous accounts of 
the destruction of Hindu temples by Aurangzeb have been collected by 
Jadunath barkar (Uutory of Aurang tb iu 319 fi ) The O mk. t r ten pie 
at Mandhita m tho Ntrnar District Central Provinces rs served by a J n #t 
of the BhiUla casto hall Binl half Rajput illustrating the mode by wh eh 
aboriginal deities have been imported i to Hindau n (IGl xvi Jo2 , 
Russell, Tubes and Coates Central Provence* n. J5H) ] 
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possible amount of their means ; but the answer was, “ The 
kalas must come down.” One of these noble delegates, no longer 
able to contain hunself, exclaimed, “ Break down the kalas I *■ 
as with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, which he 
placed on a httle mound before him: and drawing his sword, 
repeated, “ Break down the kalas 1 I dare you even to break this 
ball of clay 1 " The intrepidity of this action gained the applause 
esen of the foe, and they had safe -conduct to rejoin their 
brethren, and prepare them for the word.. 

The Siege of Khandela.— At this tune, Khandola had no forti- 
fications , there was, however, a gateway half-way up the hill in 
the route of ascent, which led to the place of residence of its 
chieftains, adjoining which was the temple. One party was 
stationed in the gateway, while Shujawan reserved for himself 
the defence of the temple, m which he took post with his kinsmen. 
When the mercenaries of the tyrant advanced, the defenders of 
the gateway, after dealing many a distant death, marched upon 
them sword in hand, and penshed. When they pushed on to 
the chief object of attack, the band issued forth in small detached 
parties, having first made their obeisances to the image, and 
earned destruction along with them. Shujawan was the Inst 
who fell. The temple was levelled to the earth, the idol broken 
in pieces, and the fragments thrown into the foundation of ft 
mosque erected on its rums. There is hardly ft town of note in 
Raj war a that has not to relate a similar tale of desperate valour 
in the defence of their household gods against the iniquitous and 
impolitic Aurangzeb Khandela received a royal garrison ; but 
the old officers, both temtonal and financial, were returned by 
the conqueror [397]. 

Bahadur Singh continued to reside in an adjacent township 
and through his Diwan obtained a certain share of the crops and 
transit duties, namely, a ser out of every maund of the former, 
and one pice in every rupee of the latter In process of time the 
family residence and gardens were given up to hi®, and when the 
Sayyids obtained power he regained Ins country , though a garrison 
of the royal troops was re tamed, whose expenses he paid He left 
three son3, namely, Kesan Singh, Fateh Singh, and Uthn Singh. 

Kesan Singh. — Kesan, solicitous to hold his lands on the same 
terms as his ancestors, name!} , service to the lord paramount, 
assembled his adherents, and with his second brother, Foteb 
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Singh, departed for the imperial camp, to proffer his service 
The Manoharpur chief, tlie elder branch of the family, was in 
the royal camp and having regained his lost consequence by the 
depression of Khandela, was by no means willing again to part 
with It He intrigued with the second brother, Hatch Singh, 
to whom he proposed a division of the lands , the latter lent him 
self to the intrigue, and the Diwan, seeing that a family quarrel 
would involve the destruction of them all, repaired to Klumdeh, 
and through the mother, a Gaur Rajputm, he advocated the parti 
tion A census was accordingly made of the population and n 
measurement of the lands of which two portions were assigned 
to rateh Singh, and the three remaining to the naja The town 
itself was partitioned in the same manner Henceforth, the 
brothers held no intercourse with each other, and Kcsari preferred 
Khatu 1 os his residence, though whenever lie enme to Khandela, 
Hatch Singh withdrew Things remained in this state until the 
Diwan prompted his master to get rid of the agreement which 
had secured the ascendancy of Manoharpur in the SliaJhhawnt 
federation, by destroying his brother Hie Diwan arranged a 
friendly meeting at Klmtu far the mowed purpose of reconcilia- 
tion, when lateh Singh fell a victim to assassination, but the 
instigator to the crime met lus proper reward, for a splinter of 
the sword which slew Fateh Singh entered lus neck, and was the 
occasion of his death 

Kcsari Singh, having thus recovered nil his Jost authority, 
from the contentions at court conceived he might refuse the 
tribute of Hewaso, hitherto paid to the Ajmer treasury, while 
that of Khandela went to Isamol 1 Sayyid Abdulla * then 
wazir, found leisure to resent this insult, and sent a force against 
Khandela Every Raesalot in the country assembled to resist 
the Turk, and even his foe of Manoliorpur Bent his quota, led by 
the Dliabhai (foster brother), to aid the national cause Thus 
strengthened, Kcsari determined to oppose the royal forces hand 
to hand in the plain, and [39S] the rival armies encountered at 
the border town of Deoh * Wide victory manifested a wish to 

1 [This la probably the ‘ Kaolah " of the text ) 

1 (Now in tbo Patiala State Panjab] 

* (.Sayyid Abdulla of Barba became naxlr of FamiVtuIyar In a o 1713, 
and died In prison in 1723 ] 

* [About 70 mile* S W of Ajmer ] 
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side with the confederated Shaikhs wats, the old jealousies of 
Manoharpur revived, and he withdrew hia quota from the field, 
at the same moment that the KasLt chief, on whom much depended, 
was slam To crown these misfortunes, the Larkham chief of 
Danto, basely deeming this an opportunity to consult his own 
interest, abandoned the field, to take possession of Rewasa 
The * lion ' of Kh and el a (Kesan), observing these defections, 
when the shout of “ Jen! jail” (victory, victory), already rang 
in his ears, could not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, 
“ Had Fateh Singh been here, he would not have deserted me ” 
He disdained, however, to give way, and prepared to meet his 
fate like a true Raesalot. Sending to where the battle yet raged 
for his youngest brother, Udai Singh, he urged lura to save 1dm- 
self , but the young Rajput scorned obedience to such a behest, 
until Kesan made known his determination not to quit the field, 
adding that if he also were slain, there would be an end of Ins 
line Others joined their persuasions, and even attempted to 
turn Kesari from his purpose “ No,” replied the chief, ” 1 hn\e 
no desire for life , two black deeds press upon me , the murder 
of my brother, and the curse of the Charans of Bikaner, whom 
I neglected at the distribution of the nuptial gifts I will not 
add a third by dastardly flight ” As Udai Singh reluctantly 
obeyed, while the swords rang around him, Kesan made a hasty 
sacrifice to Avammata (mother earth), of which flesh, blood, and 
earth are the ingredients He cut pieces from his own body, 
but as scarcely any blood flowed, his own uncle, Mohkam Singh 
of Aloda, parted with some of his, for so grand an obligation ns 
the retention of KhandeJa Mixing ins own flesh, and his uncle s 
blood, with a portion of his own sandy soil, he formed small bails 
m dan (gift), for the maintenance of the land to his posterity 
The Dom (bard), who repeated the incantations, pronounced 
the sacrifice accepted, and that seven generations of his line should 
rule m Khandela « The brave Kesan was slam, the town taken, 
and Udai Singh earned to Ajmer, where he remained three years 
m captivity. At this time, the chiefs of Udaipur and Kasli 
determined to cut off the royal garrison in Khandela, but 


» The fifth, m will be seen hereaher, has been eipeUe^and MtbMty 
usurped by the Kaah branch oi the i Mnflj, and 

should occur, the devotion of Kesan was uselew, and the prophecy must 
fall to the ground 
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apprehensive of the danger it might occasion to their chief, they 
sent a special messenger to Ajmer, to acquaint the viceroy of 
their scheme, previous to its execution, to prevent his being 
implicated. Ehandela was surprised, and Deonath and three 
hundred Turks put to the sword. The viceroy [890] desirous to 
recover the place, consulted his prisoner, who offered to reinstate 
him it he granted him liberty. The Nawab demanded a hostage, 
but the young Rajput said he knew of none but his own mother, 
who willingly became the pledge for her son. He fulfilled his 
agreement, and the viceroy was so pleased with his frank and 
loyal conduct, that on paying a large nasarana, he restored him 
to his capital. 

Udai Brngh. — Udai bingh’s first act was to assemble his brethren, 
m order to punish Manoharpur, whose treachery had caused them 
so much misery. The foster brother, who commanded on that 
occasion, was again entrusted with the command , but he fled 
after a sharp encounter, and Manoharpur was m vested. Seeing 
he had no chance of salvation, he had again recourse to dial 
(stratagem). There were two feudatonea of Nunkaran’s line, 
jomt-holders of Khajroli, who had long been at variance with 
Dip Singh of Kasli, the principal adviser of the young Raja of 
Khandela. They were gamed over to the purpose of the Mano- 
harpur chief, who sent them with a private message to Dip Singh, 
that no sooner should Manoharpur fall than he would be deprived 
or Kasli. These treacherous proceedings were but too common 
umongst * the sons of Shaikhji * Dip Smgh fell mto the snare, 
and at break of day, when the trumpets sounded for the assault, 
the drums of the Hash chief were heard in full march to his 
estate. Udai Singh, thus deprived of his revenge, followed Dip 
Singh who, aware of his inability to cope with his immediate 
chief, fled for succour to Jaipur, and Kasli fell a sacrifice to the 
artifices which preserved Manoharpur The great Jai Singh 
then ruled Amber ; he received the suppbant chief, and promised 
him ample redress, on Ills swearing to become his vassal and 
tributary. Dip Smgh swore allegiance to the gaddi of Jai Smgh, 
and signed a tributary engagement of four thousand rupees 
annually 1 

Supremacy of Jaipur in Sbaikbawati. — Thus recommenced the 
supremacy of Amber over the confederated Shaikbawats, which 
had been thrown off ever since the dispute regarding the colts 
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of Amntsar, the ancient mark of homage, 'when * the sons o! 
Shaikhji ’ consisted only of a few hundred armed men. Short!} 
after thi3 transaction, Jai Singh proceeded to the Ganges to fulfil 
certain rites upon an eclipse, and while performing his ablutions 
in the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribution to the pneats 
being collected on the bank, he inquired “ who was present to 
receive dan that da> ? ” The Kasli chief, spreading out the 
skirt of his garment, replied, he was an applicant Such dan 
(gifts) being only given to mangtas, or mendicants, in which class 
the) put priests, poets, and [400] the poor the Raja asked, laugh- 
ing, “What is your desire, Thakur ? ” lo which Dip Singh 
replied, that through his intercession the son of Fateh Singh 
might obtain his father’s share of Kh&ndela ; which request was 
complied with 

Tins occurrence was in aj> 1716, when the Jats were using 
into power, and when all the minor Rajas served with their con 
tingcnts under the great Jai Singh, as lieutenant of the emperor. 
Along with the princes of Karouli, Bhadauna. Shcopur, and 
many others of the third rank, was Udai Singh of Khandela 
During the siege of Thun, the Shaikhawat chief was reprimanded 
for neglect of duty, and although he owed a double allegiance to 
Jai Singh, as his natural hege lord and lieutenant of the king, he 
would not brook the censure from one of his own race, and in 
dignantly withdrew from the siege. Churaman the Jat, having 
contrived to make his peace with the Sayyid warn, when Tliuu 
was upon the eve of surrender, and Udai Singh being implicated 
m tins intrigue, Jai Singh, who was mortified at an occurrence 
which pres ented the gratification of a long-cherished resentment 
against the upstart Jats, determined that the Khandela cluef 
should suffer for his audacity. Attended by the imperialists 
under Uazid Khan, and ali his home clans, he laid siege to the 
citadel called Udaigarh. Udai Singh held out n month in tills 
castle he had constructed and called by his own name, when his 
resources failing, he fled to Naru * in Marwar, and his son, Saw&i 
Singh, presented the keys, throwing himself on the clemency o 
the conqueror. He was well receh ed, and pardoned, on condition 
of becoming tributary to Amber. He followed the example 0 
the Kasli chief, and signed an engagement to p®y annually one 
lakh of rupees. From this a deduction of fifteen thousand was 
* [About 25 miles N \Y of Jodhpur city ] 
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subsequent^ made, and m time being reduced twenty thousand 
more, sixly-fh e thousand continued to be the tribute of Khandela, 
until the decay of both the parent State and its scion, when the 
weakness of the former, and the merciless outrages of the pre- 
datory powers, Pathan and Mahrntta, rendered its amount un- 
certain and difficult to realize. Moreover, recalling his promise 
to Dip Singh, he restored the division of the lands as existing 
prior to the murder of I'ateh Singh, namely, three shares to Sawai 
Singh, with the title of chief of the Shaikhawats, and two to Dhir 
Singh, son of Fateh Singh. The young cousin chieftains, now 
joint-holders of Khandela, attended their liogc lord with their 
contingent , and Udai Singh, taking advantage of their absence, 
with the aid of a band of outlawed Lorkhams, surprised and took 
Kliandcla. Attended by the Jaipur troops, the son performed 
the dutiful task of expelling his father from his inheritance, who 
again lied to Naru, where he resided [401] upon a pension of five 
rupees a day, given by his son, until his death He, however, 
outlived Sawai Singh, who left three sons : Bindrabnn, who 
succeeded to Khandela, Shambhu, who had the appanage of 
Rnnanli ; and KusaJ, having tiiat of Piprauh. 


CHAPTER 6 

Em drab an las. — Bindrabandas steadfastly adhered to Mndho 
bmgh in the civil ware which ensued for the gaddi of Amber, 
and the latter, when success attended his cause, wished to reward 
the important services of his feudatory. At his request, he 
consented that the partition of the lands which had caused so 
much bloodshed should be annulled, and that Bindraban should 
rule as sole lord of Khandela. Five thousand men were placed 
Under his command for the expulsion of the minor, Indar Singh, 
grandson of Deo Singh, who made a stout resistance for many 
months ; but at length his little castle was no longer tenable, 
and he fled to Paisoh, where he again defended himself, and was 
again on the point of surrender, when an unexpected accident 
not only saved him from exile, but restored him to hi o rights. 

S Mhma.i.i. o ommjJ L The. mercenaries were nngputeiL 

at the sole charge of Bindraban, and as his ancestors left no 
treasury, he was compelled to resort to the contribution called 
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dand from his subjects, not even exempting the hierarch} . Piqued 
at this unusual demand, some of the Healthiest Brahmans ex- 
postulated with the Raja on tills indigml} to the order. But 
their appeals were disregarded b} their chief, whose existence 
depended on supplies The loss of iniluence as well as wealth 
being the fruit of this [402J disregard of their remonstrance, the) 
had recourse to that singular species of revenge termed chandm, 
or self immolation, and poignarded themselves in his presence, 
pouring maledictions on his head with their last breath. The 
blood of Brahmans now rested on the head of Bwdreban ; even 
amongst his personal friends he laboured under a species of ex- 
communication, and lus liege lord, Madho Singh of Amber, in 
order to expiate his indirect share In the guilt, recalled his troops, 
and distributed twenty thousand rupees to the Brahmans of 
lus own capital. Indar Singh had thus time to breathe, and 
having collected all his retainers, wisely joined the Jaipur army 
assembling under the command of the celebrated Khushhaliroin 
Bohra to chastise the Rao of Machcri, who was expelled and 
obliged to seek refuge with the Jats In this service Indar Singh 
so much distinguished himself, that, on the payment or a nazaraiui 
of fifty thousand rupees, he recovered his lost share of Rhondda, 
by a regular patla, or grant, of the Raja. 

Tribal Feuds. — Perpetual feuds, however, raged beta een these 
two kings of Khandela, each of whom had his castle, or fortified 
palace Each day “ there was war even in the gates ” of Khan- 
dcla, aucl at the hazard of prolixity vve shall state how it was con- 
ducted, challenging the records of any civil war to produce an 
instance in which all the tics of blood and kindred were more 
disregarded than in this bcUum plusquam civile. 

Indar Smgh had popularity on lus side to balance the other t 
superior power, and he was briskly pushing on attack on lldaigarh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Raglmnatfi 
Singh, the > oungcr son of hi3 foe man. This youth, who had the 
township of Kuchor in appanage, helped himself to three more, 
to retain which he sided with his fathers foe. Biadrabau, in 
order to create a diversion, sallied out to attack Ruchor , to 
oppose which, his son, together with his nephew, FritU Singh of 
llanoh and lus retainers, withdrew from the batteries U> defend 
n B ul the attack on lvuchor had ttotady WAt-A.twi UwdOhan 
was on Ills retreat to regain Khandela when he was Intercepted 
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The battle took place outride the dtv whose gates were shut 
against friend ond foe to prevent a pell mell entry At the same 
time the siege of Udaignrh was not slackened it was defended 
by Govind Singh the eldest son of Bindraban, while the batteries 
against it were commanded by nnother near kinsman Nnhar 
Singh of Cherana Tor several days daily combats ensued In 
wlilcli were to be seen father and son uncles and nephews and 
cousins withm everv degree of affinity destroying each other 
At length both parties were exhausted and a compromise ensued 
in which Indar Singh obtained the rights he had bo manfully 
vindicated [4031 

Attack by Najat Kull KhSn.— At this time a dying and 
desultory effort to regain his lost power was made by Najaf Knh 
Khan nt the head of the imperialists who conducted by the 
traitorous Maclien Iteo led the royal nrmy into the lands of the 
confederacy to raise contributions for which he was cordially 
and laudably detested Nawal Singh of Nawalgarh Bagh Singh 
of Khetrl Surajmall of Baswa * all chieftains of the Sadhanis 
unable to comply with the requisitions were earned off and 
retained captive till ransomed for mnny lakhs of rupees all 
eventually raised upon the impoverished husbandman and 
industnous merchant 

The din of civil war having ended t le ministers of religion 
never ceased pouring into the ears of Bmdraban the necessity 
of expiation and oblations for the murder of their brethren ond 
he was dally sacrificing the birthright of his children in grants 
of the best lands of Khandela to these drones of societ> when 
Govind the heir apparent remonstrated which was followed 
bj the abdication of Bindraban who appropriating five town 
ships and the Impost duties of Khandela for Ids support left 
the cores of government to hls son * 

Abdication ol Bindraban Govind Singh succeeds —Govind 
Singh did not long enjoy the honours or chief of the Baesalots 
The year of his elevation having produced an unfa\ourab!e 
harvest at the request of his vassal of Stench he proceeded to 
Inspect the crops preparatory to a reduction in the assessment 
Less superstitious than Ids father, he persevered in spite of the 

* [Nawalgarh about 30 miles N W of Khandela Khetri about the 
same d stance NF Baawa about 85 mDea N If W of Jaipur city } 

* Ills sevond son Baghunath bad Knchor in appanage 
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predictions of the astrologer, -who told him, “to beware the 
ides {amacas) of Pus," 1 and not to go abroad that day. In the 
course of the excursion, one of lus personal attendants, a Rajput 
of Kajroli, had lost some valuable article entrusted to Ms charge, 
and the impetuous chief broadly taxed him with theft Ills pro- 
testations of innocence were unavailing, and considering himself 
dishonoured by the imputation, which might p- ssibly be followed 
by some disgraceful punishment, he determined to anticipate his 
chief, and murdered him that night Govuid left live sons, 
Narsmgh, Surajmall (who had Dodia), Bagh Singh, Jawan Singh, 
nnd Ranjit, all of whom had families 

Murder of Govrnd Singh : Naninghdas succeeds. — Nareinghdas, 
his eldest son, succeeded In spite of internal dissensions, 
occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from the 
imperial armies, or those of their Immediate liege lord of Amber, 
the confederated frerage of Shaikhavnti had increased their 
territory and population Only the shadow of a name now 
remained to the empire of the Great Mogul ; and their own lord 
paramount, satisfied with a certain degree of homage, tribute, 
and service on emergencies, was little inclined to trench [401] 
further upon their national independence But a new enemy 
had now arisen, and though of their own faith, far more destruc- 
tive than even the tolerant Islamite Happy were the inhabitants 
of th® desert who had an ocean of sand between them and this 
scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta After the fatal day 
or Mcrta, where the evil genius of Rajputana enabled Dc Bolgne 
to give the last blow to her independence, the desultory hordes 
roved in bands through the lands of the confederation, plundering 
murdering, and carrying off captive the principal chiefs or their 
children, as hostages for contributions they could not realise. 
These were dragged about after their armies, until the hardships 
and indignities they underwent mnde them sell etffy article of 
value, or until the charge of keeping, or the trouble of guarding 
them, rendered their prolonged captivity burdensome to the 
wandering Southrons 


i {The Amiran, or last day of the month. I* unlucky for *11 undertaking 
and is kept as a day of rest by trader*, shopkeeper*, and 
last day 1 alls on a Monday, it is .peebdVf ba”"* 1 * g™ 

or pool and make gifts to Brahmans (BO. li Part i 397) W* *«* la 
January and February ] 
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Maratira Inroads — Let us follow the path of the barbarians, 
and trace only one day’s acta of outrage "When the Mahrattas 
entered the lands of the federation, soon nfter the battle of Merta, 
they first attacked Bal 1 The Inhabitants knowing that they 
had no hope of mercy from these marauders fled carrying away 
all the effects they could to the larger towns whfle a garrison 
of eighty Rajputs took post In the little castle, to defend the 
point of honour against this new assailant Bai was stormed , 
not one Rajput would accept of quarter and all were put to the 
sword The enemy proceeded to IChandela the route marked 
by similar tracks of blood When within two coss of the town, 
the horde halted at Hodfganw and a Pandit * was sent to Itao 
Tndar Singh to settle the contribution which was fixed at twenty 
thousand rupees besides three thousand In ghus * (bribe) for the 
Brahman negotiator The two chiefs who negotiated on the 
part of the joint Rajas of Khandela proceeded with the Pandit 
to the enemy’s camp their names were Nawal and Dalil As 
it was out of their power to realise bo large a sum they were 
accompanied by the joint revenue officers of IChandela ns ol 
or hostage when to their dismay, the Southron commander 
demurred, and said they themselves must remain One of the 
Chieftains, with the sang froid which a Rajput never loses coollj 
replied, that should not be, and taking his hukka from his attend 
ant, begnn unceremoniously to smoke, when a rude Deecani 
knocked the pipe from his hand [405] The Thakur s sword was 
unsheathed in on instant, but ere he had time to use it a pistol 
ball passed through his bnun Dalfl Singh’s party, attempting 
to avenge their companion, were cut off to a man , and Indar 
Singh who had left IChandela to leam how the negotiations sped, 
arrived just in time to see his clansmen butchered lie was ad- 
vised to regain IChandela “ No " replied the intrepid Raesalot , 

1 [Cl oso to tbo Jodhpur frontier about 40 miles N W of Jaipur city 1 

* The ministers of religion were tho only clerks amongst this race of 
depredators, and they were not behind the roost illiterate in cupfd ty and 
to say the truth courage when required and for skill In negotiation, 
a Mahratta Brahman stands alone , keen skilful and imperturbable, he 
would have baffled Machiavclli himself 

* Ohut U literally ‘ a bribe * and no treaty or transaction was ever 
carried on without thi4 stipulation So sacred was the ghtti held from 
tyrant usage, that the Peshwa ministers when they Tuled the destinies of 
their nat on stipulated that the ghus should go to the privy purse 1 
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“ better that I should fall before the gates of Khandela than enter 
them after such disgrace, without avenging my ‘kinsmen." Dis- 
mounting from his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents 
following his example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the 
host of assassins and met their fate. Indar Singh was stretched 
beside his vassals, and, strange to say, Dalil was the only survivor : 
though covered with wounds, he was taken up alive, and carried 
to the hostile comp. 

Such W83 the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted 
in Shaikhavati, when Mahratta actors succeeded to Pathans and 
Moguls : heirs to their worst feelings, without one particle of 
their magnanimity or courtesy. But the territory of the con- 
federacy was far too narrow a stage ; even the entire plain of 
India appeared at one time too restricted for the hydra-headed 
banditti, nor Is there a principality, district, or even township, 
from the Sutlej to the sea, where similar massacres have not been 
known, and but for our interposition, such scenes would have 
continued to the present hour. 

Partap Singh.— Partap Singh, who succeeded his brave father 
in his share of the patrimony, was at this crisis with his mother 
at Sikrai, a strong fort in the hills, ten miles from Khandela. 
To Bave the town, the principal men dug up the grain-pits, telling 
their property to release their minor chief from further trouble. 
Having obtained all they could, the enemy proceeded to the land* 
of the Sadhanis. Udaipur was the first assaulted, taken, and 
sacked ; the walls were knocked down, and the floors dug up in 
search of treasure. After four days’ havoc, they left it a ruin, 
and marched against the northern chieftains of Singhana, Jhan- 
jhunu, and Khetri. On the departure of the foe, young Partap 
and his kinsman, Narsingh, took up their abode in Khandela ; 
but scarcely had they recovered from the effects of the Deccan i 
incursion, before demands were made by their liege lord of Amber 
for the tribute. Partap made his peace by assigning a fourth 
of the harvest ; but Narsingh, in the procrastinating and haughty 
spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement which, he said 
(and with Justice), would reduce him to the level of a common 
Bhumia landholder. , . 

Devi Singh.— At this period, a remote branch of the Khandela 
Shaikhawats began to disclose a spirit that afterwards gainrt 
him distinction. Devi Singh, chieftain of Slkar, a [400] descend- 
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ant of Rno Tirmall of Kush, had ndded to his patrimony by the 
usurpation of no less than twenty Five large townships as Loha 
garb a, Koh, etc , and he deemed this a good opportunity, Ins 
chief being embroiled with the court, to make an attack on 
Rewasa , but death put a stop to the ambitious views of the 
Sikar chieftain Having no issue, he had adopted Laelihman 
Singh son of the Shahpura Tliakur , but the Jaipur court, which 
had taken great umbrage at these most unjustifiable assaults 
of the Sikar chief on his weaker brethren commanded handram 
Haldm (brother of the prime minister Daulat Ram) corrector of 
the Shaikhnwat tribute, to attack and humble him No sooner 
were the orders of the court promulgated than all the Barn atias 1 
gathered round the standard of the collector, to aid in the redemp- 
tion of their patrimonies wrested from them by Sikar Besides 
the Khandela chief in person, there were the Pattawats of Hash, 
Bilarn and others of Tinnall s stock, and even the Sadhnnis, 
who little interfered in the affairs of the Racsalots, repaired with 
joy with their tribute and their retainers to the camp of the Jaipur 
commander, to depress the Sikar chief, who was rapidly rising 
over them all Nearly the whole troops of the confederacy were 
thus assembled Devi Singh It may be imagined was no common 
character, to have excited such universal hatred , and Jus first 
care had been to make strong friends at court, in order to retain 
what he had acquired He had especially cultivated the minister’s 
friendship, which was now turned to account A deputation, 
consisting of a Chondawat duef the Din an of Sikar, and that 
important character the Dhabhoi, repaired to the Ilaldia, axvd 
implored him in the name of the deceased, not to give up lus 
infant son to hungry and revengeful Bnrwafi is The Haldia said 
there was but one way by which he could av oid the fulfilment of 
his court’s command, which was for them, as he approached the 
place, to congregate a force so formidable from its numbers, as 
to exonerate him from all suspicion of collusion With the 
treasury of Devi Singh, overflowing from the spoliation of the 
KaimkhanJ of Fatehpur, it was easy to afford such indemnity 
to the Haldia, at whose approach to Sikar ten thousand men 
* B&nr&tia is ' one expatriated,' from * bar ’ [Miir] * out of * and valan, 

' a country,' and it mean* either an enlo or an outlaw, according to the 
in dm lire of crime which caused his banishment from hi* country [See 
Vnl II p 797 5 
YOI- XU 
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appeared to oppose him Having made a show of investing 
Sikar, and expended a good deal of ammunition, lie addressed 
his court, where his brother was minister, stating he could make 
nothing of Sikar without great loss, both of time, men, and 
monej, and advising an acceptance of the proffered submission 
Without waiting a reply, he took two lakhs as a fine for his [407] 
sovereign, and a present of one for himself The siege was broken 
up, and Sikar was permitted to prosecute his schemes ; in winch 
he was not a little aided by the continued feuds of the co-partner 
chiefs of Khandela Partap took advantage of Narslngh’s non 
compliance with the court’s requisition, and Ills consequent dts 
grace, to Settle the feud of their fathers and unite both shares 
in his own person , and stipulated in return to be responsible for 
the whole tnbtrt^, be ready with his contingent to se rve the court, 
and pay besides a handsome rwrarana or investiture The 
Haldia was about to comply, when Rawal Indar Singh of Samod, 1 
chief of the Nathawat clan, interceded for Narsingh, and inviting 
him on his own responsibility to the camp, acquainted bun with 
the procedure of his rival, in whose name the patent for Khandela 
was actually made out ; “ but even now,” cud this noble chief, 

•* I will stay it if 3 ou comply with the terms of the court ” But 
Narsingh either would not, or could not, and the Samod chief 
urged Ills immediate departure , adding that ns be came under 
his guarantee, he was desirous to see him safe back, for '* such 
were the crooked ways of the Amber house,” that if he prolonged 
his stay, he might be invohed in ruin in his desire to protect him 
Accord mglj , at dusk, with sixty of his own retainers, he escorted 
him to Nawalgnrh, and the next morning he was m his castle of 
Govmdgnrh The precautions of the Samod chief were not vain, 
and he was reproached and threatened with the court’s dls 
pleasure, for permitting Narsingli’s departure; but he nobly 
repbed, “ he had performed the duty of a Rajput, and would 
abide the consequences ” As the sequel will further exemplify 
the corruptions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under 
a 33 stem of feudal government, we shall trespass on the reader's 
patience by recording the result 

Quarrel between Samod and Chaumun.— Samod and Chaumun 
are the chief houses of the Nathawat clan j the elder branch 


[About 20 miles N of Jaipur city ] 
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enjoying tli a title of Rawal with supremacy over the numerous 
vassalage But these two families had often contested the lead, 
and their feuds had caused much bloodshed On the disgrace of 
In lar Singh as already related his rival of Chaumun repaired 
to court and offered so large a tiazarana ns to be invested with 
rights of seniority Avarice and menge were good advocates 
a warrant was made out and transmitted to Indar Singh (still 
serving with the collector of the tribute) for the sequestration 
of Samod Placing like a dutiful subject the warrant to his 
forehead he instantlj departed for Samod and commanded 
the removal of his family his goods and chattels from the seat 
of his ancestors and went into exile in Marwar In after times 
his Rani had a grant of the village of Piplai to which the mag 
nanimous patriotic [408] and loyal Indar Singh when he found 
the hand of death upon him repaired that he might die m the 
hands of the Kachhwnhns and hate Ins ashes buried amongst his 
fathers Tins man who was naturallj brate acted upon the 
abstract principle or swamidharma or ‘ fealty ’ which is not e\en 
now exploled in the midst of corruption and demoralization 
Indar Singh would hate 1 eon fully justified nccordmg to all the 
principles which go\em these States in resisting the iniquitous 
mandate Such an net might hate been deemed rebell on bv 
those who look onlj at the auTfnce of things but let the present 
lords paramount go deeper when they bat c to decide between 
a Raja and his feudatories and look to tl e or gin and condition 
of both and the tics which alone can 1 old such associations 
together 

Partap Singh secures Possession of Khandela— To return 
Partnp Singh having thus obtained the whole of Rhandela 
commenced the demolition of a fortified gate whence during the 
feuds Ids antagonist used to play some swivels against his castle 
W hile tlie work of destruction was advancing an omen occurred 
foreboding evil to Partnp An image of Ganeia the god of 
wisdom and protector of tl e arts (more especially of 9irh fleet urei 
was fixed in the wall of this gate which an ill ' 

intentional blow knocked from its elevated position ^ y, e eart k 
and being of terra-cotta his fragments lay dishon^ . ai j 
scattered on the pavement Notwithstanding this 
tion was completed and the long obnoxious gn*^ 
with U e earth Partap basing 
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proceeded against Revrasa, which he reduced, and then laid siege 
to Covindgarh, 1 aided by a detachment of the Haldia Having 
encamped at Cura, two coss from it, and twice that distance from 
nanoh, its chief, who still espoused the cause of his immediate 
head the unfortunate Narsingh, sent his minister to the Haldia, 
offering not only to be responsible for all arrears due by Narsingh 
but also n handsome douceur, to restore him to his nght 3 lie 
repaired to Khandela, stationed a party in the fortified palace 
of Narsmgh, and consented that they should be expelled, as if 
by force of his adherents, from Covindgarh Accordingly, 
Surnjmall and Bagh Singh, the brothers of Narsingh, in the 
dead of night, with one hundred and fifty followers, made n 
mock attack on the Haldia’s followers, expelled them, and made 
good a lodgment in their ancient dwelling Partap was (uglily 
exasperated , and to render the acquisition useless he ordered 
the possession of a point which commanded the mahall , but 
here he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party now 
poured into Khandela He then cut off their supplies of water, 
by fortifying the reservoirs nnd wells, and this brought matters 
to a crisis An action ensued, m which many were killed on each 
side, when {400] the traitorous Haldia interposed the fiv e-coloured 
banner, and caused the combat to cease Narsingh at this 
juncture, joined the combatants m person, from his castle of 
Covindgarh, and a treaty was forthwith set on foot, which left 
the district of Rewasa to Partap, and restored to Narsingh Jus 
share of Khandela 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were 
perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in collision The first 
was on the festival of the Ganggor , * the next on the RanoU chief 
placing in durance a vassal of Partap, which produced a general 
gathering of the clans both ended in an appeal to the lord para 
mount, who soon merged the office of arbitrator in that of dictator 

The Sadhanis, or chieftains of northern Shaikhs vati, began 
to feel the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesalots, and to 
express dissatisfaction at the progressive advances of the Jaipur 
court for the establishment of its supremacy Until this period 
they had escaped any tributary engagements, and only recognized 
their connexion with Amber by' marks of homage and fealty on 
1 [About 30 miles N of Jaipur city ] 

* [gee V'oi II p 665 for an account of tha laUrsLJ 
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lapses, which belonged more to kindred than political superiority 
But as the armies of the court were now perpetually on the 
frontiers, and might soon pass o\er, they deemed it necessary to 
Lake measures for their safety The townslup or Tin, appertain- 
ing to Nawalgarh, had already been seized, and Rnnob was 
battered for the restoration of the subject of Partap These 
were grievances which affected all the Sadbams, who, percemng 
they could no longer preserve their neutrality, determined to 
abandon their Internal dissensions, and form a system of general 
defence Accordingly, a general assembly of the Sadhani fords, 
and as many of the Raesalots as chose to attend, was announced 
at the ancient place of rendezvous, Udaipur To increase the 
solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion of treachery, 
as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile chiefs who 
had ne\ er met but m hostility, It was unanimously agreed that 
the most sacred pledge of good faith, the Nundab, 1 or dipping 
the hand In the salt, should take place 

The entire body of the Sadham lords, with all their retainers, 
met at the appointed time, as did nearly all the Ilnesalots, except- 
ing the joint chieftains of Khandela, too deeply tainted with 
mutual distrust to take part in this august and national congress 
of all ‘the children of Shalkbji * It was decided in this grand 
council, that all internal strife should cease , and that for the 
future, whenever it might occur, there should [410] be no appeals 
to the arbitration of Jaipur , but that on all such occasions, or 
where the general Interests were endangered, a meeting should 
take place at ‘the Pass of Udaipur,’ to deliberate and decide, 
but above all to repel by force of arms, if necessary, the further 
encroachments of the court This unusual measure alarmed the 
court of Amber, and when oppression had generated determined 
resistance. It disapproved and disowned the proceedings of its 
lieutenant, who was superseded by Itora Ram, with orders to 
secure the person of his predecessor His flight preserved him 
from captivity in the dungeons of Amber, but his estates, as well 
as those of the minister lus brother, were resumed, and all their 
property was confiscated 

Treaty between the Shaikhs wats and Jaipur —The new cora- 

1 Nun or Jan, ‘salt,’ and dalrna to dip, bespatter or apnukW [Sait, 
apparently from its power of checking decay, is used in magical rites, and 
is believed to bo efficacious for scaring evil spirit#.} 
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mander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to follow the 
Haldia to the last extremity , for, in these regions, displaced 
ministers and rebels arc identical It was expected, il the) did 
not lose their heads, to sec them m opposition to the orders oi 
their sovereign lord, whose slaves the) had so lately proclaimed 
themseh es . in fact, a rebel minister in Raj wam is like an ex 
Tory or ex Whig elsewhere, nor docs restoration to the council# 
of his so\ e reign, perhaps in a few short months aft-r lie earned 
arms against him, plundered his subjects, and earned confiagra 
tion in his towns, excite more than transient emotion The new 
commander was eager to obtain the services of the assembled 
Shaikhawats against the Ilaldias, but experience had given them 
wisdom , and they not only exacted stipulations befitting their 
position, as the price of this aid, but, what was of more con 
sequence, negotiated the conditions of their future connexion 
with the lord paramount. 

The/irrt article was the immediate restoration of the townships 
which the Haldia had seized upon, as Tul, Gwala, etc 

The second, that the court should disavow all pretensions to 
exact tnbute beyond what they had voluntanl) stipulated, and 
which they would remit to the capital 

Third, that on no account should the armies of the court 
enter the lands of the confederation, the consequences of which 
had been so strongly marked in the atrocities at Khandelfl 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for 
the service of the court, which should be paid by the court while 


so employed 

The treaty being ratified through the inters entfon of the new 
commander, and having received in advance 10 000 rupee* for 
their expenses, the chiefs with their retainers repaired to the 
capital, and after paying homage to their Lege lord, tcalousl) 
set to work to execute its orders on the llaldia faction, who were: 
dispossessed of their [411] estates But, as observed In the 
annals of the parent State, Jaipur had obtained the distinction 
of the jkutha darbar, or ‘ lying court,’ of the justness of wluch 
epithet it afforded an illustration in its conduct to th* confederated 
chieftains, who soon discovered the difference between promises 
and performance They had done their dut) , but they obtained 
not one of the advantages for which the) agreed to sent the 
court , and the) had the mortification to see they had merely 
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displaced the garrisons of the Haldia for those of Rora Ram 
After a short consultation, they determined to seek themselves 
the justice that was denied them , accordingly, they assaulted 
in succession the towns occupied bj Horn Rams myrmidons, 
drove them out, and made them over to thei* original proprietors 
Treacherous Arrest of Narsingh and other Chiefs —At the same 
tune, the court having demanded the usual tribute from Narsingh 
das, which was always in arrear, he had the imprudence to stone 
the agent, who was a relation of the minister He hastened to 
the Presence, “ threw his turban ot the Raja fl feet saying, 
be was dishonoured for ever A mandate was instantaneously 
issued for the sequestration of Khandela and the capture of 
Narsingh who bade lus hege lord defiance from his castle of 
Covmdgarh but his co-partner, Portnp Singh, having no just 
cause of apprehension, remained in Khandela which was en* 
' ironed bv the Jaipur troops under Asaram His security was 
his rum , but the wily Bania (Asaram) who wished to seize at 
once the joint holders of the estate, offered no molestation to 
Fartap, while he laid a plot for the other He invited his return, 
on the bachaji, or ' pledge of safety, of the Jianoharpur chief 
Narsingh did not hesitate for rank as was the character of his 
countrymen in these degenerate days no Rajput had ever 
incurred the epithet of Bachanchuh, tenfold more odious than 
that of murderer, and which no future notion, however bnlliant, 
could obliterate c\ en from his descendants to the latest posterity 
On the faith of this bachan, Narsingh came and a mock negotia 
tlon was earned on for the arrears of tnbute, and a time fixed for 
payment Narsingh returned to Khandela, and Asaram broke 
up his camp and moved away The crafty Bania, having thus 
successful!' thrown Imn off Ills guard, on the third day rapidly 
retraced lus steps and at midnight surrounded Narsingh in 
his abode, who was ordered to proceed forthwith to the camp 
Burning with indignation, he attempted self-destruction, but 
Was withheld , and accompanied by a few Rajputs who swore 
to protect or die with him, he joined Asaram to see the issue 
A simple plan was adopted to secure Partap, and he fearlessly 
obeyed the summons Both parties remained in camp , the one 
was amused with a negotiation for [412] lus liberation on the 
payment ot a fine , the other had higher hopes , and in the 
Indulgence of both, their vassals relaxed in vigilance While 
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they were at dinner, a party planted in ambuscade rushed out, 
and before they could seize their arms, made captive both the 
chiefs They were pinioned like felons, put into a covered 
carnage, despatched under the guard of five hundred men to the 
capital, and found apartments ready for them in the state prison 
of Amber It is an oxiom with these people, that the end sanctifies 
the means , and the prince and his minister congratulated each 
other on the complete success of the scheme Khandela was 
declared khahsa (fiscal), and garrisoned by five hundred men from 
the camp, w hile the inferior feudatories, holding estates detached 
from the capital, were received on terms, and even allowed to 
hold their fiefs on the promise that they did not disturb the 
sequestrated lands 


CHAPTER 7 


Drnaram Bohra organizes an Attack on the Sadhams.— Ihnaram 
Bohra was now (a d 1708-9) prime minister of Jaipur, and he 
no sooner heard of the success of Asanun, than he proceeded to 
join him in person, for the purpose of collecting the tribute due 
by the Sadham chiefs Having formed a junction with Asarora 
at Udaipur, they marched to Paras urampur, a town in the heart 
of the Sadhams, whence they issued commands for the tnbute 
to be brought, [413] to expedite which, the ministers sent dhiu 1 
to all the townships of the confederacy This insulting process 
irritated the Sadhanls to such a degree that they wrote to Dinaram 
to withdraw his parties instantly, and retrace his steps to Jhun 
jhunu, or abide the consequences , declaring, if be did so, that 
the collective tnbute, of which ten thousand was then readj, 
would be forthcoming All had assented to this arrangement 
but Bagh Singh, brother of the captive pnnee of Khandela, who 
was so incensed at the faithless conduct of the court, after the 
great services they had so recently performed, that he determined 
to oppose by force of arms this infraction of their charter, which 
declared the inviolability of the territory of the confederation 


i Dhu» is on expedient to hasten the compliance of a demand from a 
dependent A party of horse proceeds to the township, and are commanded 
to receive so much per day till the exaction is complied with. II the «« 
is refused, it b considered tantamount to an appeal to •rat 
met ns 'to butt hke an ox/ hence * to coerce.*] 
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so long as the tribute was paid He wa3 joined by five hundred 
men of Khetri, with which having levied contributions at Singh- 
hana and Fatehpur from the traitorous lord of Sikar, be invited 
to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving out his 
fortunes amongst these discordaut political elements 

Battle o! Fatehpnr, Defeat of Jaipur Army by George Thomas, 
A n 1799 — Nearly the whole of the Jaipur mercenary and feudal 
army was embodied on this occasion, and although far superior 
in numbers to the confederation, yet the presence of Thomas and 
his regulars more than counterpoised their numerical inferiority 
The attack of Thomas was irresistible , the Jaipur lines led by 
Horn Ram gave way, and lost several pieces of artillery To 
redeem wliat the cowardice and ill-conduct of the general in-chlef 
had lost, the chieftain of Chaumun formed a got or dense band 
of the feudal chivalry, winch he led in person against Thomas’s 
brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns His object, the 
recovery of the guns, was attained with great slaughter on each 
side The Chaumun chief (Ranjit Singh) was desperately wounded, 
and Bahadur Singh, Pahar Singh, chiefs of the Kh&ngawt clans, 
with many others, were slain by discharges of grape , the guns 
were retrieved, and Thomas and his auxiliaries were deprived of 
a victor} , and ultimately compelled to retreat 1 

The captive chiefs of Ivhandela deemed this revolt and union 
of their countrymen favourable to their emancipation, and 
addressed them to this effect A communication was made to 
the discomfited Rora Rom, who promised his influence, provided 
an efficient body of Raesalots joined his camp, and by their services 
seconded their [414] requests Bagh Singh was selected; a 
man held in high esteem bj both parties, and even the court 
manager of Ivhandela found it necessary to retain his services, 
as it was by his influence only over his unruly brethren that he 
was enabled to make anything of the new fiscal lands For this 
purpose, and to preserve the point of honour, the manager per- 
mitted Bagh Singh to remain in the fortified palace of Khandela, 

1 Franklin, in his Life of George Thomas, describes this battle circa® 
stanti&lly , but makes it appear an affair of the Jaipur court, with Thomas 
and the Mahraltas, in which the Shaikhs wets are not mentioned Thomas 
gives the Rajput chivalry full praise for their gallant bearing . — Mttnotr of 
Tieorge H'/iomat, p Wj fine ’Dafr'ie wasiuugift eaViy in YVSft xk TtfoAipur, 
about 145 miles N W of Jaipur city (Compton, .European Military Adr c* 
turtrt, 146 fl ) ] 
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no hope of their liberty, they at once threw away the scabbard 
and commenced a scene of indiscriminate vengeance, which the 
Rajput often has recourse to when urged to despair They at 
once assailed Khandela, and in spite of the resistance of seven 
thousand Dadupnntlm, 1 dispossessed the Purohit, and sacked It 
Then advancing within the Jaipur domains, they spread terror 
and destruction, pillaging even the estates ot the queen Fresh 
troops were sent against them and after many actions the con 
fcderacy was broken up The Ranoli chief and others of the 
elder branches made their peace, but the younger branches fled 
the country, and obtained saraii (sanctuary) and subsistence in 
Manvar and Bikaner Sangram Singh of Sujawas (cousin to 
Partap) sought the former, Bagh Singh and Suraj Singh the 
latter, whose prince gave them lands There they abode in 
tranquillity for a time, looking to that justice from the pnnee 
which tributary collectors knew not , but when apathy and 
neglect mistook the motive of this patient suffering, he was 
aroused from his indifference to the fate of the brave Barwntias, 
by the tramp of their horses feet even ot the gates ot his capital 
Sangram Singh headed the band of exiles, which spread fear 
and desolation over a great portion of Dhundhar In many 
districts they established rakhwah , » and wherever the) succeeded 
in Burpnsing a thana (garrison) of their Lege lord, they cut it up 
without mercy They sacked the town of Koli, within a few miles 
of the city of Jaipur, from under whose walls they earned off 
horses to mount their gang Animated by successful revenge, 
and the excitement of a life so suited to the Rajput, Sangram 
became the leader of a bond of several hundred horse, bold 
enough to attempt anything Complaints for redress poured m 
upon the court from all quarters, to wluch a deaf ear might have 
been turned had they not been accompanied with applications 
for reduction of rent The court at length, alarmed at this danng 
desperado, made overtures to him through Shyatn Singh Sadhani, 
the chief of Baswa, on whose bachan (pledge) Sangram consented 
to appear before his liege lord As soon as he arrived under the 
walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by all classes, 
but particularly the Sikli mercenaries all of whom recognized 


1 [See VoL H p 863 ) 

* The salcamenta or blackmail of oar own feudal «y*tem 

p. 203 
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their property, some a horse, some a camel, others arms, etc , 
but none durst advance a claim to their own, so daring was their 
attitude and so guarded their conduct The object of the minister 
was to secure the person of Sangram, regardless of the infamy 
which would attach to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged 
himself for his safety But Sbyam Singh [416], who had heard 
of the plot, gave Sangram warning In forty-eight hours, in 
telligence reached the court that Sangram was in Tuarvati* 
and that, joined by the Tuars and Larkhams, he was at the head 
of one thousand horse He now assailed the large fiscal towns 
of his prince , contributions were demanded, and if they could 
not be complied with, he earned off in ol (hostage) the chief 
citizens, who were afterwards ransomed If a delay occurred 
in furnishing either, the place was instantly given over to pillage, 
which was placed upon a body of camels The career of this 
determined Rarwatm was at length closed He had surrounded 
the town of Madhopur, the estate of one of the queens, when a 
ball Btruck him m the head His body was earned to Ilanoli 
and burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the Jujhars 1 (those 
slam m battle) of his fathers The son of Sangram succeeded to 
the command and the revenge of his father, and he continued the 
same daring course, until the court restored hi9 patnmony of 
Sujawos Such were the tumultuous proceedings in Shaikhavati 
when an event of such magnitude occurred as to prove an epoch 
In the history of Rajputana, and which not only was like oil 
effused upon their afflictions, but made them prominent to their 
own benefit in the transaction 

The War on account of Krishna Knnwan. — That grand inter- 
national war, ostensibly for the hand of the Helen of Rajwara, 
was on the point of bursting forth The opening scene was m 
Shaikhavati and the actors chiefly Sadhams It will be recol- 
lected, that though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Man of Jodhpur, in favour 
of Dhonkal Singh, Raechand was then Diwan, or prime minister, 
of Jaipur, and to forward his master’s views for the hand of 
Krishna, supported the cause of the pretender 

New Treaty with Jaipur —The minister sent his nephew, 

H y VSV) , „ . . 

* [8ueh cenotaphs, known u paliya, are common in Gujarat (torbes, 
Em Mala 691 , Tod, Weitern India, 301) ] 
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Kirparam, to obtain the aid of the ShaikJiavrata, who appointed 
Kishan Singh as interpreter of their wishes, ^hile the Kber 1 
assembled at * the Pass of Udaipur.’ The* e a new treaty 
was formed, the main article of which was the liberation of their 
chieftains, the joint Rajas of Khandela, and tlje renewal of the 
ancient stipulations regarding the non-interference of the court 
in their internal arrangements, so long as they i^id the regulated 
tribute. Kishan Singh, the organ of the confederation, together 
■with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon 
returned with the ratification of their wishes. On these condi- 
tions ten thousand of the sons of Shaikliji were embodied and 
ready to accompany their lord-paramount wherever he might 
lend them, receiving pell, or subsistence, while out of their own 
lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shyam Singh Champa^t (nephew 
of the Pokaran [417] chief), with Kirparara repaired to Khetri, 
whence they convejed the young pretender, Dhonkal Singh, to 
Ahr cuarpr <nf tbe confederate*. The}’ man? met by a deputation 
headed by the princess Anandi Kunwar (daughter of the late 
Raja Partap, and one of the widows of Raja Rhim of Manner, 
father of the pretender), who received the boy iu her arms as the 
child of her adoption, and forthwith returned to the capital, 
where the army was forming for the invasion of Marwnr. 

It moved to Khatu, ten coss from Khomjela, where they 
waited the junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. 
The Shaikhawat lords here sent in their imperative demand for 
the liberation of the sons of Raesal, “that they might march 
under a leader of their own, equa! in celebrity to the proudest of 
that assembled host.” Evasion was dangerous ; and in a few 
days their cldefs were formally delivered to them. Even the 
self-abdicated Bindrnban could not resist this general appeal to 
arms. The princes encamped in the midst of Uiefr vassals, nor 
was there ever such a convocation of 'the sons of Shaikliji ’ : 
Raesaiots, Sadhams, Bhojanis, Latkh&nis, and even the Bar- 
watiaa, flocked around the ‘yellow banner of Raesal.’ The 
accounts of the expedition are elsewhere narrated,* and we shall 
only add that the Shoikhawata participated in oil its glorymnd 
all its disgrace, and lost both Rao Narsingh aud his father ere 
they returned to their own lands. 

* (Tribal levy.) * l 1095] 
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Abhai Singh. — Ablial Singh, the son of Narsmgh, succeeded, 
and conducted the contingent of his countrymen until the ill- 
starred expedition broke up, when they returned to Khandela 
But the faithless court had no Intention of restoring the lands of 
Khandela Compelled to look about for a subsistence, with one 
hundred and fifty horse, they went to Raja Bakhtawar Singh of 
Macheri J but he performed the duties of kindred and hospitality 
so meanly, that they only remained a fortnight In this exigence, 
Partap and his son repaired to the Mahrattn leader, Bapu Sindhla, 
at Dausa, 1 while Hanwnnt, tn the ancient spirit of his race deter 
mined to attempt (Jovindgnrh In disguise, he obtained the 
necessaiy information, assembled sixty of hJs resolute clansmen, 
whom he concealed at dusk in a ras me, whence, as soon ns silence 
proclaimed the hour was come, he issued, ascended the well- 
known path, planted his ladders, and cut down the sentinels ere 
the garrison was alarmed It was soon mastered, several being 
killed and the rest turned out The well known l>eat of the 
Raesalot nakkaras awoke the Larkhanis, Minas, and nil the 
Rajputs in the vicinity, who Immediately repaired to the castle 
In a few weeks the gallant Hanwant was at the head of two 
thousand men, prepared to act offensively against [418] hi« 
faithless liege lord Khandela and nil the ndjaecnt towns sur- 
rendered, their gnmsons flying before the victors, and Khushhal 
Daroga, a name of note in all the intrigues of the darbar of that 
day, carried to court the tidings of his own disgrace, which, Ws 
enemies took care to proclaim, arose from his cupidity for 
though he drew pay and rations for a garrison of one hundred 
men, he only had thirty Accompanied by Raton Chand, with 
two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of hts sovereign fie 
was commanded at his peril to recover Khandela The gallant 
Iianwant disdained to await the attack, but advanced outside 
the city to meet it, drove Khushhal back, and had he not in the 
very moment of victory been wounded, while the Lnrklmnis hung 
behind, would have totally Touted them Hanwant was com 
pelled to retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, 
in one of which he slew thirty Silahposh, or men in armour, the 
body-guard of the prince , but the only water of the garrison 
being from tankhas (reservoirs), he was on the point of surrender- 

1 [Twenty fire miles E of Jaipur city ) 
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fng at discretion, -when an offer of five townships being made, lie 
accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry of Amber at this 
period , and Khoshhahram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the state prison of Amber, and once more 
entrusted with the administration of the government This 
hoary headed politician, who, during more than half a century, 
had alternately met the frowns and the smiles of bis pnnce, at 
this the extreme verge of existence, entered with all the alacrity 
of youth Into the tortuous Intrigues of office, after witnessing the 
removal of two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and 
life together. Khushhnliram had remained incarcerated since the 
reign of Raja Partap, who, when dying left three injunctions ; 
the first of which was, that ‘ the Rohm ' (his caste) should never 
be enfranchised ; but if in evil hour his successor should be induced 
to liberate him " he should be placed uncontrolled nt the head of 
affairs ” 1 

Wien this veteran politician, whose bfographj would fill n 
volume,* succeeded to the helm at Jaipur, a solemn deputation of 
the principal Shaikhawat chieftains repaired to the capital, and 
begged that through his intercession they might be restored to 
the lands of their forefathers The Bohra, who had always kept 
up, ns well from [410] sound principle as from personal feeling, a 
good understanding with the feudality, wilhnglj became their 
advocate with his sovereign, to whom he represented that the 
defence of the State lay In a willing and contented vassalage • 
for, notwithstanding their disobedience and turbulence, thej 
were always ready, when the general weal was threatened, to 
support it with all their power He appealed to the late expedi- 
tion, when ten thousand of the children of Shaikhji were embodied 

1 The second Injunction was to keep the office of Fanjdor, or commander 
Of the forces. In the family of Ehambhu Singh, Gugavrat, a tnbo always noted 
for their fidelity, and like the Mertisa of ifarwar, even a blind fidelity, to 
the gadtit whoever was the occupant The third injunction is left blank 
in my manuscript 

1 His first set, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, was 
the delicate negotiation at Dhani, the castle of Chand Singh, Gngawat He 
died at Baswa, April 22, 1812, on his return from Staaheri to Jaipur, where 
he had been unsuccessfully attempting a reconciliation between the courts 
Zi s-dl’ouV Je-.fcryjvfAnr Ah*t .thr ind'pwruhHW*** .nhlefiv JManhftri 

bad been mamlv achieved by the Bohra who was originally the bom me 
d a fishes of the traitorous Nanika. 
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m his cause and what was a better argument, he observed, the 
Mahrattas had only been able to prevail since their dissensions 
amongst themselves The Bohra was commanded to follow his 
own goodwill and pleasure , and having exacted an engagement, 
by which the future tribute of the Roesalots was fixed at sixty 
thousand rupees annually, and the Immediate payment of a 
n azarana of forty thousand, fresh polios of investiture were made 
out for Khandela and its dependencies There are so many 
conflicting interests in all these courts, that it by no means follows 
that obedience runs on tbe heels of command , even though the 
orders of the prince were countersigned by the minister, the 
Nagas, 1 who formed the garrison of Khandela, and the Inferior 
fiefs, showed no disposition to comply Tbe gallant Hanwont, 
justly suspecting the Bohra’s good faith, proposed to the joint 
rajas a coup de mam, which he volunteered to lead They had 
five hundred retainers amongst them , of these Hnnwnnt selected 
twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to Udatgarh to which 
he gained admission as b messenger from himself, twenty more 
were at his heels who also got m and the rest rapidl> following 
took post at the gateway Honwant then disclosed himself and 
presented the fresh patta of Khandela to the bogus who still 
hesitating to obey, he drew his sword when seeing that he was 
determined to succeed or perish they reluctantly withdrew, and 
Abhai and Partap were once more inducted into the dilapidated 
abodes of their ancestors The adversity they had undergone, 
added to their youth and Inexperience, made them both yield a 
ready acquiescence to the advice of their kinsman, to whose 
valour and conduct they owed the restoration of their Inheritance, 
and the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of tl elr 
castellated mahnlls, were apparently Bppeascd 

The Shaikhs wats attack Amir Khan.— Shortly after this 
restoration, the Shaihhawat contingents were called out to serve 
against the common enemy of Rajputana the notorious Amir 
Khan whose general Muhammad Shah Khan was closely 
blockaded in the fortress of BUurogarh, near Tonic, by the whole 
strength of Jaipur, commanded by Rao Chand Smgh of Ilium 1 


» [These corps of militant devotees were commonly employ ed ^ Jndun 
Native armies m the eighteenth century (Irvine Army, >fU*l*d#» 

163, Broughton Letter* from a Mairatta Camp 96, 10<S 122 1 Pavell, 
Tnbes and Castes oftXt Central Pronnets lii 167) J 
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An Incident occurred while the siege was approaching a successful 
conclusion which [420] well exemplifies the incorrigible imperfec 
tlons of the feudal system, cither for offensive or defensive opera 
tlons This incident trivial as it Is in its origin proved n death 
blow to these unfortunate princes so long the sport of injustice 
am! appears destined, to falsify the Dora who prophesied on the 
acceptance of his self sacrifice, that seven successive generations 
of Ins Issue should occupy the gaddi of Khandela In the dis 
orderly proceedings of this feudal array composed of all the 
quotas of Amber a body of Shaikhawnts had sacked one of the 
townships of Tonk in which a Gugawat inhabitant was slain and 
his property plundered in the indiscriminate pell mell The 
Bon of the Gugawat instantly carried Ins complaints to the be 
sieging general Chand SIngli the head of his clan who gave him 
a party of the Silahposli (men In armour) to recover Ins property 
The Shaikhawnts resisted and reinforced their party Chand 
Singh did the same the Khandela chiefs repaired in person 
accompanied by the whole confederacy with the exception of 
Sikar and the Gugawat chief who had not only the ties of 
clanship but the dignity of commander in chief to sustain sent 
every man he could spare from the blockade Thus nearly the 
whole feudal array of Amber was collected round a few liackeries 1 
(carts) readj to cut each other to pieces for the point of honour 
neither would relinquish the claim and swords were already 
drawn when the Ivhangorot chief stepped between them as 
peacemaker, and proposed an expedient which saved tl e honour 
of both namely that the plundered property should be permitted 
to proceed to its destination the Khandela princes quarters 
who should transmit it * of his own accord to tl e commander 
in chief of the army The Shaikhawnts assented the havoc 
was prevented but the pride of Chand Singh was hurt who 
saw in this a concession to the commander of tl e array but none 
to the leader of the Gugawats 

Loclihman Singh the chief of Sikar who as before stated 
was the only Shaikhawat who kept aloof from the affray saw the 
moment was arrived for the accomplishment of his long con 
cealcd desire to be lord of Khandela The siege of Bhumgarh 
being broken up In consequence of these dissensions and the 
defection of the confederated Shaikhawats the Sikar chief no 
1 [A corruption of Hindi cMialcra (\ ule Uobion-J obion 2nd ed 407 f ) ] 
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sooner saw them move hj the circuitous route of the capita! 
than he marched direct!} for his estates, and throwing aside all 
disguise, attacked Sisa. which bj an Infamous stratagem he 
secured, by inveigling the commandant, the son of the late It ohm 
minister Then making mert tires to the enemy, against whom 
he had just been fighting, for the sum of two lakhs of rupees he 
obtained a brigade of the mercenary Pathms, under their leaders 
Manu and Mahtab Khan [421] the last of whom, hut a few days 
before, had entered into a solemn engagement with ITanwant as 
manager for the minor princes, to support whose cause, and to 
abstain from molesting their estates, he had recen ed flftj thousand 
rupees ! Such nefarious acts were too common at that period 
even to occasion remark, far less reprehension 

Siege of Khandela . — The gallant Hon want now prepared for 
the defence of the lands which his valour had redeemed Ills 
focman made a lavish application of the wealth which his selfish 
policy had acquired, and Rewnsa and other fiefs were soon In hfs 
possession The town of Khandela, being open, soon followed 
but the castle held out sufficiently long to enable hlin to strengthen 
and provision Kot, which he determined to defend to the last 
Having withstood the attacks of the enemy, during three weeks 
In the almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword m hand, and 
gained Kot, where he assembled all those jet faithful to the 
family, and determined to stand or fall with the last stronghold 
of Khandela The other chiefs of the confederation beheld with 
indignation this unprovoked and avaricious aggression on the 
minor princes of Khandela, not only because of its abstract 
injustice but of the undue aggrandizement of this Inferior branch 
of the Raesalots and the means emploj ed namelj, the common 
enemy of their country Many leagued for Its prevention but 
some were bribed by the offer of a part of the domain, and those 
who were too virtuous to be corrupted, found their Intentions 
defeated by the necessity of defending their own homes against 
the detachments of Amir Khan, sent bj desire of Si kar to neutralise 
their efTorts The court was steeled against all remonstrance, 
from the unhappy rupture at Bhumgnrh, the blockade of which 
it was represented, was broken by the conduct of the followers of 
Khandela. 

Death of Ran want Singh.— ITanwant and some hundreds of 
his breve clansmen were thus left to their own resources During 
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three months they defended themselves in a position outside the 
castle -when a general assault was made on hfs fntrenehments 
lie was advised to retreat into the castle, but he nobly replied 
‘ Khandcla is gone for ever if we are reduced to shelter oursehes 
behind walls’ and he called upon his brethren to repel the 
attach or perish Hanwant cheered on his kinsmen who charged 
the battalions sword m hand drove them from their guns and 
completely cleared the intrenchments But the enemy returned 
to the conflict which lasted from mom until nightfall Another 
sortie was made again the enemy was ignomintously dislodged 
but the gallant Hanwant leading his men to the aery muzzle of 
the guns received a shot winch ended his career The victory 
remained with the besieged but the death of their leader [422] 
disconcerted his clansmen who retired within the fort Five 
hundred of the mercenary Pathans and men of Sikar (a number 
equal to the whole of the defenders) accompanied to the shades 
the last intrepid Baesalot of TOiandela 

The next morning an armistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead was agreed to during which terras 
were offered and refused by the garrison As soon as the death 
of Hanwant was known the Udaipur chief who from the first 
had upheld the cause of justice sent odd tional aid both in men 
and supplies and had the Ifhetn chief been at his estates the 
cause would have been further supported but he was at court 
and had left orders with his son to act according to the advice of 
the chief of Baswa who had been gamed over to the interests of 
Sikar by the bribe or participation in the conquered lands Never 
theless the garrison held out under every privation for five 
weeks longer their only sustenance at length being a little Indian 
com introduced by the exert! 0113 of individual fllmas At tins 
extremity an offer being made of ten townships they surrendered 
Partap Singh took his share of this remnant of his patrimony but 
his co heir Abhai Singh inherited too much of Raesal s spirit to 
degrade himself by owing aught to his criminal vassal and kins 
man It would have been well for Partap had lie shown the same 
spirit for Laclihman Singh now lord of Khandcla felt too 
acutely the injustice of his success to allow the rightful heir to 
remain upon his patrimony , mi* he only allowed sufficient time 
to elapse for the consolidation of his acquisition before he expelled 
the young prince Both the co-heirs Abliai Singh and Partap 
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now reside nt Jhunjhunu, where each receives five rupees a day, 
from a Joint purse made for them by the Sadhanls, nor nt present' 
fs there a ray of hope of their restoration to Khnndela. 

In 181 1, when Misr SheonaTaynn, then minister of Jaipur, sen 
Involved in great pecuniar) difficulties, to pet rid of the Im- 
portunities of Amir Khan, he east his eyes towards the Sikat 
chief, who had long been desirous to have ids usurpation sanctioned 
by the court , and it was stipulated that on the payment of nine 
hklis of rupees (name!), five from himself, with the authority and 
force of Jaipur to raise the rest from the Sadhams), he should 
receive the patta of investiture of Khandela. Amir Khan, the 
mutual agent on this occasion, was then nt Ilanoli, where Lachh- 
man Singh met him and paid the amount, receiving his receipt, 
which seas exchanged fur the grant under the great seal. 

Lnchhman Singh gains Influence at Jaipur.— Immediately 
after, Lnchhman Singli proceeded to court, and upon the further 
payment (423] of one 3 ear's tribute In advance, henceforth fixed 
at fift) -seven thousand rupees, he received from the hands of his 
liege lord, the Raja Jagnt Singh, the hhilat of Investiture. Thus. 
b> the ambition of Sikar, the cupidit) of the court, and the 
jealousies and avarice of the Sndhnnfs, the birthright of the lineal 
heirs of Raesal was alienated. 

lnchhman Singh, by Ids talents and wealth, soon established 
his influence at the court of his sovereign ; but the Jealous)* which 
this excited In the Puroldt minister of the day v cry nearly lost 
him his dearly bought acquisition. It will be recollected that a 
Brahman obtained the lease of the lands of Khnndela, and thnt 
for Ida extortions he was expelled with disgrace. Ife proceeded, 
however, in his career of ambition; subverted the Influence of 
his patron Sheonara)an Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, 
ruined the prospects of Ids son, and b> successful and daring 
Intrigue established himself in the ministerial chair of Amber. 
The Influence of Lachhninn Singli, who was consulled on all 
occasions, gave him umbrage, and he determined to get rM nf 
him To drive him into opposition to hi* sovereign seas lus otm, 
and to effect this there wns no belter method Hum to sanction 
an attack upon Khandela. The Sadhanls, whose avarice and 
jealousies made them overlook their true Inlerevts, readil) united 
to the troops of the court, and Khandela was besieged. Lachh* 

* This »« srntlen In 181 3*H 
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man Singh, on this occasion, showed he was no common character 
He tranquilly abided the issue at Jaipur, thus neutralizing the 
malignity of the Purohit, wlule, to ensure the safety of Khandcla, 
n timely supply of money to the partisan, Jamshid Khan, brought 
Ins battalions to threaten the Purohit in his camp Completely 
foiled bj the superior tact of Lachhman Singh, the Brahman was 
compelled to abandon the undertaking and to return to the 
capital, where his anger made him throw aside the mask, and 
attempt to secure the person of his enemj Hie Sikar chief had 
a narrow escape he fled with flftj horse, hotly pursued by his 
ad\ ersary, while his effects and those of lus partisans (amongst 
whom was the Somod chief) were confiscated The Sadliams, 
led by the chiefs of Ivhetn and Baswa, even after the Purohit 
had left them, made a bold attempt to capture Khandcla, which 
was defeated, and >oung Abhai Singh, who was made a puppet 
on the occasion witnessed the last defeat of his hopes 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such 
nefarious acts, it would be shown In the good consequences that 
have resulted from evil The discord and bloodshed produced 
b> the partition of authority between the sons of BahadLr [ 424 ] 
Singh are now at an end Lachhman Singh is the sole tyrant in 
Khandcla, and So long as the sjstcm which he has established is 
maintained, he maj laugh at the efforts, not only of the Sadliflius, 
but of the court itself, to supplant him * 

Let us, m a few words trace the family of Lachhman Singh 
It will be recollected that Racsal, the first Raja amongst the sons 
of Shaikhji, had seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tirmall (who 
obtained the title of Rao), held Kasli and its eighty four town 
slups in appanage His son, Hari Singh, wrested the district of 
Btiaxn, with its one hundred and twenty five townships, from tlic 
Kaimkhanls of Fatebpur, and shortly after, twenty five more 
from Rewasa Sheo Srngh, the son of Han, captured Patehpur 
itself, the chief abode of the Kaimkhams, where he established 
himself His son Chand Singh founded Sikar, whose Uncal 
descendant, Devi Singh adopted Lachhman Singh, son of lus 
near kinsman, the Shahpurn Thakur The estates of Sikar were 
in admirable order when Lachhman succeeded to his uncle, whose 
policy was of the exterminating sort Lachhman improv cd upon 
it , and long before he acquired Khandela, Iiad demolished all the 
castles of his inferior feudatories, not ev snaring that of Shah 
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pura, the place or his nativity, as well as Btlara, Bathoti, and 
lvasli ; and so completely dnl he allow the ties ol adoption Jo 
supersede those of blood, that Ins own father preferred exile, to 
living under a son who, co\ cred with * llie turban of hiksr,' 
forgot the author of Ins life, and retired to Jodhpur. 

Laclihman Singh has now a compact and improving country, 
containing five hundred towns and villages, yielding u revenue 
of eight iahlis of rupees. Desirous of transmitting lus name 
to posterity, he erected the castle of Lnclilimangarh ,* and lias 
fortified many other strongholds, for the defence of which he has 
formed a little array, which, in these regions, merits the title of 
regulars, consisting of eight battalions of Aligol,* armed with 
matchlocks, with a brigade of guns to each battalion, lie lias 
besides an eillcient cavalry, consisting of one thousand horse, half 
of which are Bargirs,* or stipendiary ; the other lialf Jagirdar*, 
having lands assigned for their support. With such weans, and 
with lus ambition, there is very htUe doubt that, had not the 
alliance of lus liege lord of Amber with the English Government 
put a 6 top to the predatory system, he would, by means of the 
same worthy allies by whose [425] aid he obtained Khandela/ 
before this time have made himself supreme in Sliaikhavatl. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the lustory of the princes 
of Khandela, we shall give a bnef account of the other branches 
of the Shaikhawats, especially the most powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadixim Shaikhawats. — The S&dhanis are descended from 
Bhojraj, the third son of Raesal, and in the division of fiefs 

i Lachhmangarh. or * tho castlo of l^chhman,’ situated upon a lofty 
mountain [about 76 miles N W. of Jaipur cityl wu erected in 8 18d2, or 
A.D. 1805, though probably on tho ruins of some more ancient fertreas. 1* 
commands a moot extensive prospect, and is quite a beacon In that country, 
studded with hill-cutlca. The town is built on the model of Jaipur, with 
regular streets intersecting each other at ngbt angles. In which there are 
many wealthy merchants, who enjoy perfect security. 

* [The Ahgol. ‘lofty, exalted troop,’ were irregular fcfaatry «i the 
Marathi service Sometimes they were identified with tho fanatical 
Chaus of tho Afghan frontier (Irvine, Army of l\t India* Jfoyhnf*, lot} 
Yule, Uobton-Jobttm, 2nd ed- 15) ] 

* [Cavalry provided with horses by the State, VoL IL p. 810 J 

* Xhacdeia is said to ha reden red lit name from Ike Kfcokh a r BaJpuUlU 
32* 2£bfiiixrit*!}*B Jtrwtirmrdio IheJlhaltiAnnal*. whom 1 hare supposed 

to be the OhaLiar, who were certainly Indo-Scythie. [The Khokkare an 

Chaikare or Gakkhars are often confounded {Rose, Glo*x*ry, in GtQ) i 
Khandela has four thouaaad houses, and eighty village# dependent on it. 
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amongst lus seven sons, obtained Udaipur aud its dependencies 
Bhojraj bad a numerous issue, styled Bhojani, who arrogated 
their full share of importance in the infancy of the confederacy, 
and in process of time, from some circumstance cot related, 
perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chief city became 
the rendezvous for the great council of the federation, which is 
still in the defile of Udaipur 1 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jngram suc- 
ceeded to the lands of Udaipur. He had six sons, the eldest 
of whom, Sadhu, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial 
connected with the celebration of the military festival, the 
Dasahra,* and quitting the paternal roof, sought his fortunes 
abroad At this time, almost all the trnct now inhabited by the 
Sadhams was dependent on Eatehpur (Jhunjhunu), the residence 
of a Nawab of the ICaimkham tribe of Afghans, 1 who held it ns 
a fief of tlie empire To him Sadhu repaired, and was received 
with favour and by his talents and courage rose in consideration, 
until he was eventually intrusted with the entire management of 
affairs There are two accounts of the mode of his ulterior 
advancement both may be correct One is, that the Nawab, 
having no children, adopted young Sadhu, and assigned to him 
Jhunjhunu and its eighty four dependencies, wluch he retauied 
on the Kmmkhnm's death The other, and less fa v ourable though 
equally probable account, is that, feeling his influence firmly 

established, he hinted to Jus patron, that the township of 

was prepared for lus future residence, where he should enjoy a 
sufficient pension, as he intended lo retain possession of hts 
delegated authority So completely had he supplanted the 
ICaimkham, that he found lumsclf utterly unable to make a party 
against the ungrateful Shatkhaw at He therefore fled from 
Jhunjhunu to Fatehpur, the other division of lus authority, or 
at [426] least one of his own km, who espoused his cause, and 
prepared to expel the traitor from Jhunjhunu Sadhu, in tins 

1 The ancient name of Udaipur is said to be Kaia , It contains three 
thousand houses and has forty fire villages attached to it, divided into 
four portions 

1 [Sao Vol II p CSO ] 

1 [The Kaimklum or Qinnkhiiu are o sopt of Muslim Chauhan Rajputs 
iounu in t’no Jinn '6'tato and in datpar \VUnse, Glossary, Vo 2Sty In the 
i’ijputana Census Report of 1011, however, they ore classed among 

Miscellaneous ’ Rajput septs (u 286) ] 
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emergency, applied to his father, requesting him to call upon hu 
brethren, ns it was a common cause The old chief, who, in his 
son's success, forgave and forgot the conduct wlucli made him 
leave his roof, instantly addressed another son, then serving with 
his hege lord, the Muza Raja Jai Stngh, in the imperial armj, to 
obtain succour for him , and some regular troops with guns were 
immediately dispatched to reinforce young Sadhu and maintain 
his usurpation, which was accomplished, and morcoi cr Tatehpur 
wns added to Jhunjhunu Sadhu bestowed the former with its 
dependencies, equal in value to his own share, on lus brother, for 
his timely aid, and both, according to previous stipulation, agreed 
to acknowledge their obligations to the Raja by an annua! tribute 
and nazarana on nil lapses, as lord paramount Sadhu soon 
after wrested Smghaaa, containing one hundred and twenty five 
villages, from another branch of the Kmmkhanis , Sultana with 
its Chaurasi, or division of eighty four townships, from the Gaur 
Rajputs , and Khetn and its dependencies from the Tuars, the 
descendants of the ancient emperors of Delhi • so that. In process 
of time, he possessed himself of a territory’ comprising more than 
one thousand towns and villages Shortly before his death he 
divided the conquered lands amongst his fhe sons, whose descend 
ants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are called Sadhnni , 
namely, Zorawar Singh, Kishan Singh, Nawal Singh, Kesari Singh, 
and Pahar Singh 

Zorawar Singh, besides the paternal and ongma] estates, had, 
in virtue of primogeniture, the town of Chokri and its twelve 
subordinate villages, with oil the other emblems of state, as the 
elephants, palkis, etc , and although the cupidity of the Khetrl 
chief, the descendant of the second son, Kishan has wrested the 
atnmony from the elder branch, who has now only Chokri, yet 
distinctions of birth are never lost In those of fortune, and the 
petty chief of Chokri, with its twelve Birtall townships, is looked 
upon as the superior of Abhai Singh, though the lord of five 
hundred villages 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most dis- 
tinguished of the Sadhanis, are, 1 

Abhai Singh of Khetn , 

Shy am Singh of Raswa , 

* It must bo bone in mind that was written in I SJ4 
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Cyan Sjngb of fvawajgarb , 1 
Sher Singh of Sultana [427] 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhu, 
he left the distncts of Singhana Jhunjhunu and Surajgarh (the 
ancient Oncha) to be held in joint heirship by the junior members 
of his stock The first, with its one hundred and twenty five 
villages, has been usurped by Abhai Singh of Khetn but the others 
still continue to be frittered away in sub infeudations among this 
numerous and ever spreading f rerage 

Abhai Singh has assumed the same importance amongst the 
Sadhanls that Lnchhman Singh has amongst the Raesalots and 
both by the same means crime and usurpation The Sikar chief 
has despoiled Ins senior branch of Khandela , and the Khetn chief 
has not only despoiled the senior but also the junior of the five 
branches of Sadhu The transaction which produced the last 
result, whereby the descendant of Sher Singh lost Sultana is so 
pecuharly atrocious that It is worth relating as a proof to what 
lengtlis the Rajput will go 4 to get land ’ 

Bagh Singh seizes Sultana — Pahar Singh had an only son 
named Bhopal who being killed in an attempt on Loharu he 
adopted the y ounger son of Ins nephew, Bagh Singh of Khetn 
On tiie death of his adopted father, the Sultana chief being too 
young to undertake the management of Ids fief in person re 
mained under the paternal roof It would appear as if this aliens 
tion of political rights could also alienate affection and rupture 
all the ties of kindred, for this unnatural father imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his own chdd, and annexed Sultana to 
Khetn But the monster grievously suffered for the deed , he 
became the scorn of his kinsmen, *who spit at him and threw 
dust on his head,” until he secluded himself from the gaze of 
mankind The wife of his bosom e\er after refused to look upon 
him , she managed the estates for her surviving son the present 
Abhai Singh During twelve years tlmt Bagh Singh survived, 
he never quitted his apartment in the castle of Khetri, until 
earned out to be burned amidst the execrations and contempt of 
his kinsmen 

1 JSawahjarh contains lour thousand houses environed by a shahrpanlh 
■tv.Khvepf.’t- Jt-srjtif-* jwvw . aiuifen# Ade JitJBed Jitnliuif. w.hjwo old easily jn 
nuns is to the south-east and the new one midway between it and the town 
built by Nawal Singh In S 1S02 or Ad 1740 
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The Lark h im s .— Having made the reader gulheienUy ac- 
quainted with the genealogy or the Sadhanis, as well as of the 
Raesalots, we shall conclude with a bnef notice o I the Lnrkhanu, 
which term, translated ‘the beloved lords,* ill accords with 
their occupation, as the most notorious marauders In Rajputaru 
Larin is a common infantine appellation, meaning * beloved ’ ; 
but whether the adjunct of Idian to this son of Raesal, as well 
as to that of his youngest, Tajkhan (the crown of pnoccs), was 
out of compliment to some other Muslim saint, we know not 
Larklian conquered I us own [123] appanage, Danta Kamgarh, on 
the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependent of Sambhar It is 
not unlikely that lus father's influence at court secured tlie 
possession to lnm Besides tins district, they have the lappa of 
Nosal, and altogether about eighty townships, including some 
held of the Rajas of Marwar, and Bikaner, to secure their ab- 
stinence from plunder within their bounds The Larkhnnls are 
a community of robbers , their name, like Pindari and Kozrak, 
is held in these regions to be synonymous with * freebooter,' and 
as they can muster live hundred horse, their raids are rather 
formidable Sometimes their nominal Lege lord cads upon them 
for tribute, but being m a difOcult country, and nomgarh being 
a place of strength, they pay little regard to the call, unless backed 
by some of the mercenary partisans, such as Amir Khan, who 
contrived to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amount of 
twenty thousand rupees. 

Revenues — We conclude tins sketch with a rough statement 
of the revenues of Sliaikhavnti, which might yield in peace and 
prosperity, now for the first tune beginning to beam upon them, 
from twenty five to thirty lakhs of rupees ; but at present they 
fall much short oT tins sum, and full one half of the land* of the 
confederation are held by the chiefs of Sikar and Kbetn— 

IlSfW*- 

Lnchhman Singh, of Sikar, including Khandela • 800 000 

Abhai Singh, of Khetn, including Kotputlf, given by 
Lord Lake 

Shyam Singh, of Baswa, including Ins brother Ranjit’* 
share of 40 000 (whom he killed) 

Cyan Singh, of Nawalgarli, including Mandao, each 
Tilly villages 

Carry forward . 


G00 000 

IPO 000 


70,000 
1,600,0 00 
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Rupees. 

Brought forward . . 1,600,000 

Lnclihman Singh, Mendsar, the chief sub infeudation 

of Nawalgarh 30,000 

Tam and its lands, divided amongst the tw ent> se\ en 
great grandsons of Zorawar Singh, eldest son of 
Sadhu 100 000 

Udaipurvati . 100,000 

Manoharpur * 30,000 

Lsrkhams . . , 300,001) 

Ilarramja . 40,000 

Girdharpotas 40,000 

Smaller estates . . 200 000 


2,300,000 

[420] 

The tribute established by Jaipur is as follows — 


Rupee! 


Sadhams 

200,000 

Khandela 

00,000 

Fatehpur .... 

01,000 

Udaipur and Babhai . 

22,000 

Kasli 

4,000 


350,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty three lakhs, 
to be near the truth, and the tribute at three and a half, it would 
be an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair 
proportion, and a measure of justice which the British Govern- 
ment would do well to imitate 

4 The Manoharpur chief was put to death by Raja Jagat Bingh (nd< 
Uadan Lai a Journal of a.d 1814), and Id* lands were sequestrated and 
partitioned amongst the confederacy the cause, his Inciting the R&htia or 
Kalis (an epithet for the proselyte Ekntti plunderers of Bh&ttiaea) to invade 
and plunder the country 
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CHAPTER 8 

Wfc have thus developed the origin and progress of the Kachh- 
walrn tnbe, as well as its scions of Shaikhavati and Machcn To 
some, at least, it may be deemed no uninteresting object to trace 
in continuity the issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in the 
course of eight hundred years, over a region of fifteen thousand 
square miles , and to know that forty thousand of his flesh and 
blood have been- marshalled in the same field, defending sword 
in hand, their country and their prince The name of * country * 
carries With it a magical power in the mind of tlie Rajput The 
name of his wife or his mistress must never be mentioned at nil, 
nor that of ids country but with respect, or lus sword is instant!} 
unsheathed Of these facts, numerous instances abound in these 
Annals , yet does the ignorant Pardesi (foreigner) venture to say 
there ore no indigenous terms cither for patriotism ot gratitude 
in tins country 

Boundaries and Extent— The boundaries of Amber and its 
dependencies ore best seen by an inspection of the map Its 
greatest breadth lies between Sambhar, touching the Marwar 
frontier on the west, and the town of Suraut, on the Jat frontier, 
cast This line is one hundred and twenty British miles, wliilst 
its greatest breadth from north to south including Shaikhavati* 
is one hundred and eighty Its form is [430] very irregular We 
may, however, estimate the surface of the parent State, Dhundhar 
or Jaipur, at nine thousand five hundred square miles, and 
Shaikhavati at five thousand four hundred , in all, fourteen 
thousand nine hundred square miles * 

Population, — It is difficult to determine with exactitude the 
amount of the population of this region , but from the best in 
formation, one hundred and fifty souls to the square mile would 
not be too great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shaikhs 
vati , giving an average ot one hundred and twenty four to the 
united area, which consequently contains 185,070 , and when 
we consider the very great number of large towns in this region, 
it may not be above, but rather below, the truth Dhundhar, 
the parent country, is calculated to contain four thousand town- 

* [The area of the Jaipur State, according to the last surreys, is IB 670 
square miles ] 
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ships, exclusive of pumas, or hamlets, and Shaikhavati about 
half that number, of which Lachbman Singh of Sikar and Khan, 
dels, and Abhal Singh of Khetri, have each about five hundred, 
or the half of the lands of the federation. 1 

Classification o! Inhabitants. — Of this population, it is still 
more difficult to classify its varied parts, although it may be 
asserted with confidence that the Rajputs bear but a small ratio 
to the rest,* whilst they may equal in number any individual 
class, except the aboriginal Minas, who, strange to say, are still 
the most numerous. The following are the principal tribes, and 
the order in which they follow may be considered as indicative 
of their relative numbers. 3. Minas ; 2. Rajputs ; 3. Brahmans ; 
4. Banins ; 5. Jnts ; 0. Dhakar, or Kirar (qu. Kirata ?) ; 7. Gujars.* 

The Blrna Tnbe. — -The Mmas are subdivided into no less than 
thirty-two distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much 
the Annals of tills State to distinguish them. Moreover, ns they 
belong to every State In Rajwara, we shall find a fitter occasion 
to give a general account of them. The immunities and pm lieges 
preserved to the Minas best attest the truth of the original induc- 
tion of the exiled prince of Narwar to the sovereignty of Amber ; 
and it is a curious fact, showing that such establishment must 
have been owing to adoption, not conquest, that this event was 
commemorated on every installation by a Minn of Kalikoh 
marking with his blood the lika of sovereignty on the forehead Of 
the prince. The blood was obtained by incision of the great toe, 
and though, like many other antiquated usages, tins has f.ilien 
into desuetude here (as has the same mode of inauguration of the 
Bunas by the Oghna Bluls), yet both in the one case and in the 
other, there cannot be more convincing evidence that these now 
outcasts were originally the masters. The Minas still enjoy the 

1 [According to tho census of 1911, the population of Jaipur Stato was 
2,630.0-17. 169 per square mile ] 

1 [Tho proportion of Rajputs to tho total population was, In 1011, 45 

per 1000.] 

* [Tho present order, in numbers, of tho castes is — Brahmans, JSts, 
Minas, Chamars, Bvmas or Mahajans, Gujars, Rajputs, Malts Dhakar 
Rajputs are found In tho Central Ganges Jumna Dual), and in RohSkhand 
(Elliot, SupplemtnUtTy Glossary, 2b3). There are now 89,000 Dhakara in 
Rftjputina. Kirar 5a a term generally applied in the F&njSb to traders to 
•dstViiginiftb Ahsur A t sw Ahi* -Jtniuar A* .tJuudicV-Atv -and Bin .HRrnnian.no rvuv 
ncxion with the Kirata, a forest tribe of E. India (Rcae, Glottary, ii. 552 ; 
Russell, Trites and Cades of rt« Centra? Pro n new. Id 483 0)1 
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most confidential posts about the persons of the princes of Amber, 
having charge of the archives [431] and treasure in Jaigarh ; they 
guard his person at night, and have that most delicate of all 
trusts, the charge of the rcrvcda or seraglio In the earlier stages 
of ICachhwaha power, these their primitive subjects had the whole 
insignia of state, as well as the person of the pnnee, committed 
to their trust , but presuming upon thi3 privilege too far, when 
they insisted that, tn leaving their bounds, he should leave these 
emblems, the nahharas and standards, with them, their preten- 
sions were cancelled m their blood The Minas, Jats, and Rjrors 
are the principal cultivators, many of them holding large estates 1 

Jats — The Jats nearly equal the Minas in numbers as well as 
in extent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious 
of all husbandmen 

Brahmans —Of Brahmans, following secular as well as sacred 
employments, there are more In Amber than in any other State 
in Rajwara , from which we are not to conclude that her princes 
were more religious than their neighbours, but, on the contrary, 
that they were greater sinners 

Rajputs — It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency. If 
a national war roused the patriotism of the Kachhwaha feudality, 
they could bring into the field thirty thousand of their km and 
clan, or, to repeat their own emphatic phrase, “ the sons of one 
father," which includes the Narukas and the chiefs of the Shathha- 
wat federation * Although the Kachhwolias, under their popular 
pnnees, as Pajun, Raja Man, and theMirza Raja, have performed 
exploits as brilliant as any other tribes, y et they do not now enjoy 
the same reputation for courage as cither the Rnthors or Haras 
This may be m part accounted for by the demoralization con 
sequent upon their proximity to the Mogul court, and their 
participation in all enervating vices ; but still more from the 
degradations they have suffered from the Mahrattas, and to 
which their western brethren have been less exposed Esery 
feeling, patriotic or domestic, became corrupted wherever their 
pernicious influence prevailed 

Soil, Husbandry, Products — Dhundhar contains every variety 

1 [The Minas are a notorious criminal tribe (Sf Kennedy, Notes on. the 
Criminal Tnhts in the Bombay Presidency, 207 ff , C Herrey, Some Records 
o/ Cnme, i 323 fi)] . . . 

t ph ftfff there were NacAAwn&iuf in Ra [paisas, of 

two thirds are in Taipur ] 
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of soil, and the KhariJ and rabi or autumnal and spnng crops are 
of nearly equal importance Of the former bajra predominates 
over jwir, and in the latter barley o\ er wheat The other grams, 
pulses and vegetables, reared all over Hindustan are here pro 
duccd in abundance, and require not to be specified [432] The 
sugar cane used to be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly 
from cxtnnsic causes, nnd still more from its holding out such an 
allurement to the renters, the husbandman has been compelled to 
curtail this lucrative branch of agriculture , for although land 
fit for thh (cane) is let at four to six rupees per bigha sixty have 
been exacted before it was allowed to be reaped Cotton of 
excellent quality is produced in considerable quantities m various 
districts, os are indigo and other dyes common to India Neither 
do the implements of husbandry or their application differ from 
those which have been described in this and various other works 
sufficiently well known 1 

Tanning System. — It is the practice in this State to farm its 
lands to the highest bidder , nnd the mode of farming is most 
pernicious to the interests of the State and the cultivating classes, 
both of whom it must eventually Impoverish The farmers- 
general are the wealthy bankers and merchants who make their 
offers for entire districts , these they underlet in iappas, or sub 
divisions, the holders of which again subdivide them into single 
villages, or even shares of a village With the profits of all these 
persons the expenses attending collections, quartering of barKmt- 
dazes, or armed police, are the poor Bhumias and Ryots saddled 
Could they only know the point where exaction must stop, they 
would still have o stimulus to activity , but when the crops are 
nearly got fn, nnd all just demands satisfied, th*$ suddenly hear 
that o new renter has been installed in the district, having ousted 
the holder by some ten or twenty thousand rupees, nnd at the 
precise moment when the last toils of the husbandman were ne3r 
completion The renter has no remedy , he ma> go and * throw 
his turban at the door of the palace, and exclaim dohai, Jlaja 
Sahib l " till he is weary, or marched off to the Kotwal s c habutra, 
and perhaps fined for making a disturbance * Knowing how* 

1 [Reference maybe made to the artist jc indnstiy in brass work (Heudley, 
Jaipur Museum Colaloyve , Journal Itdutn Art 18S6 I No 12 1891, i 

An jj,i? 

1 [Ckobiira the platform on which the Kotwal or chief pobco officer does 
business For the cry doMt see Tale, Sob son -J obion, 2nd cd 321 ] 
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ever, that there is little benefit to be derived from such a course, 
they generally submit, go through the whole accounts, make over 
the amount of collections, and with the host of vultures in their 
train, who, ne\ er unprepared for such changes, have been making 
the most or their ephemeral power by battening on the hard 
earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh band of harpies to 
pursue a like course Nay, it is far from uncommon for three 
different renters to come upon the same district in one season, 
or even the crop of one season, for five or ten thousand rupees, 
annulling the existing engagement, no matter how far advanced 
Such was the condition of this State ; and when to these evils 
were superadded the exactions called dand, or barar, forced con* 
tribntions to pay those armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery The love of 
country must be powerful indeed which can enchain man to a 
land so misgoverned, so unprotected [433] 

Revenues — It is always a task of difficulty to obtain any 
correct account of the revenues of these States which are ever 
fluctuating We have now before us several schedules, both of 
past and present reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, 
in which the name of every district, together with its rent, town 
and transit duties, and other sources of income, are stated , but 
the details would afTord little satisfaction, and doubtless the 
resident authorities have access to the fountain head The 
revenues of Dhundhar, of every description, fiscal, feudal, and 
tributary, or impost, are stated, m round numbers, at one crorc 
d rupees, or about a million of pounds sterling which, estimating 
the difference of the price of labour, may be deemed equivalent 
to four times that sum in England 1 Since this estimate was 
made, there have been great alienations of territory, and no less 
than sixteen rich districts have been wrested from Amber by the 
Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, the Naruka chief of Machen 


The following is the schedule of alienations — 


1. Kama* 

2 Ivhori 

3 Pahan 




Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindliia ; 
since rented to the Jats, and retained by them 


1 (The normal revenue is now believed to be about 65 lakhs of rupees, 
roughly speaking. £433 000 (ICf, su 395)"] 

* [Thu may possibly be Kamban in Bharetpur State ] 
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4 Kantl . 

5 Ukrod 

8 Pandapan 

7 Ghazi ha thana 

8 Rampant (karda) Seized by the Maehen Rao [now in Alvar 

P Gaawnrt State] 

10 Rem 

11 Parbeni 

12 Mozpur Ilarsana - 

13 ICanod or ICanaund 1 | Ta ^ en b y Bo ‘f e B>«n to 

14 Namol "I Murtoxa Khan, Baraich, confirmed 

l in them by Lord Lake 

( Taken in tlie war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, 
and given by Lord Lake to Abhai Singh of 
Khetn 

10 Tonk ( firant ed to Holkar by Raja Madho Smgh , con. 
17 Rampling m sovereignty to Amir Khan by Lord 


It must, however be borne in mind, tliat almost all these 
alienated districts had but for a comparatively short pcnod 
formed an integral portion of Dhundhar , and that the major 
part were portions of the imperial domains held in jaedad , or 
* assignment ’ by the princes of this country, in their capacity of 
lieutenants of the emperor In Raja Prithl Singh’s reign about 
half n century ago, the rent roll of Amber and her tributaries -was 
[434] seventy seven lakhs and in a very minute schedule formed 
in S 1858 (a d 1802) the last year of the reign of Raja Partnp 
Singh, they were estimated nt seventy nine lakhs an ample 
revenue if well administered for ev ery object 1\ e shall present 
the chief items which form the budget of ways and means of Amber 


Schedule oj Ihe Heienues of Amber Jot S 1858 (ad 1802-3), 
the year of ftaja Jagal Singh s accession 
Khahsa, or Fiscal Land 

Rite ««. 

Managed by the Raja, or rented 2 055 000 

Deon tnlukfl, expenses of the queen's 

household 500 000 


Carry forward . 2,555 000 

* Kanod was tbo fief of Artur Singh Khangnrot one of the twelve great 
lords of Amber 
VOI III 
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Brought forward - . 2,535,000 

Shagirdpesha, servants of the household . 300,000 

Ministers, and cnil officers . . 200,000 

Jagirs for the Sdahpmb, or men-at-arms . 150,000 

Jagirs to ami} , namely, ten battalions of 

infantry with ca\alry . . . 714,000 

Total Fiscal Land . , - — — - 3,010,000 

Feudallands (of Jaipur Proper) . . . 1,700,000 

Udah, 1 or chanty lands, cluefly to Brahmans . 1 ,000,000 
Dan and Mapa, or transit and impost duties of the 

country 190,000 

Kachahri, of the capital, includes town-duties, 

fines, contributions, etc , etc. . . . 215,000 

Mint . 60,000 

Hundi-bara, insurance, and dues on bills of 

exchange 00,000 

Faujdan, or commandant of Amber (annual fine) 12,000 
Do do. of city Jaipur . . 8,000 

Bid’at, petty fines from the Kachahri, or hall of 

justice 10,000 

Sabzimandi, vegetable market .... 3,000 


Total Lakhs .... 7,783,000 

rShaOchavati 350,000 

I Rajawat and other feudatories of 

! Jaipur* 30,000 

‘Kothris of Haraoti* , . 20,000 


Total Tribute . . 400,000 


Add Tribute . 400,000 


Grand Total . . Rs. 8,183,000 

[J05J. 

1 [UHala means the rite of offering water to deceased relations ; hence, 
assignments of lands to Brihrosns at such rites (IT T Colebrooke, Essays 
on tht ReUq\on and Philosophy of the Ihvdvs, ed 1658, p 115 ; Jfortfer- 
Williams, Br&hmanism and ilmdvism, 4th ed p 304) ] 

* Barwara, Khimi. Sawar, I«arda, etc etc 
1 Antardah, Balwsn, and Tndargarh 
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If this statement is correct, and we add thereto tlie Shatkha 
wat, Rajawat, and Ilara tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, 
commercial, and tabular}, of Amber, when Jagal Singh came to 
the throne, would exceed eight} lakhs or rupees, half of which is 
khaiisa, or appertaining to the Rnja — nearly twice the personal 
revenue of an} other pnnee in Rajwaro This sum (forty lakhs) 
wns the estimated amount liable to tribute when the treaty was 
formed with the Qntish Go\ eminent nnd of which the Raja has 
to pa} eight laklis annually, and five sixteenths of all revenue 
Surplus to this amount The observant reader will not fail to be 
struck with the vast inequality between the estates of the de- 
fenders of the country, and these drones the Brahmans, — a pomt 
on wluch wc have elsewhere treated 1 nor can anything more 
powerfully mark the utter prostration of intellect of the ICachh- 
vvaha princes, than their thus maintaining an indolent nnd baneful 
hierarchy, to fatten on the revenues which would support four 
thousand Kachliw aha cavaliers With a proper application of 
her revenues and pnnccs like Raja Man to I*ad a brav e vassalage, 
they would hav e foiled all the efforts of the Mahmttas , but their 
own follies and vices hav e been their ruin 

Foreign Army — At the period (aj> J803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Amber, slie maintained n foreign army 
of thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battalions of infantry 
with guns, a legion of four thousand Nngns, a corps of Aligols* 
for police duties nnd one or cavalry , sev en hundred strong A\ ith 
these, the regular contingent of feudal levies amounting to about 
four thousand efficient horse, formed a force adequate to repel 
snj insult , but when the hkrr or JevSe tn masse, i> as called out, 
twenty thousand men, horse and foot, were ready to back the 
always embodied force * 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of \nibcr may diversify 
the dry details of these annals obviate repetition, and present a 
perfect picture of a society of clanships In tins list wo shall 
give precedence to the 7 othnband, the holders of the twelve great 
fiefs (borah kothri) of Amber— 


1 See Dissertation on the Rel gions Establishments of Jlewlr \ol II 
p S90 

* (Bee pp. flW (*'££ f 

1 [At present the military forces of the State consist of about 6000 
Snfintrv, 5000 N5" as 700 cavalry S80 artil erv men nnd 100 mounted 
on camels (fOT, win 307) 1 



Schedule of the names and appanages of the taxtvt sons of liaja Pnthiraj, rrftoie descendants 
form the Bnrnh kothri, or trcelce great fiefs of Amber 1 [130]. 
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It will be remarked that the estates of these, the chief vassals 
of Amber, are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to 
those of the sixteen great chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marwar ; 
and a detailed fist of all the inferior feudatories of each Kolfm, 
or dan, would show that many of them hate estates greater than 
those of their leaders • for instance, Kisban Singh of Chaamun 
has upwards of a lakh, while Beri Sal of Samod, the head of the 
dan (Natliawat), has only forty thousand , again, the chief of 
Balalien holds an estate of thirty five thousand, while that of 
the head of his clan is but twenty five thousand The repre- 
sentative of the Sheobaranpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, 
while the junior branch of Gura has thirty six thousand Again, 
the chief of the Khangarots has but twenty five thousand, while 
no le3S than three junior branches hold lands to double that 
amount , and the inferior of the Balbhadarots holds upwards 
Of a lakh, while the superior of Achrol has not a third of this 
rental The favour of the prince, the turbulence or talents of 
individuals, have caused these inequalities , but, however dis- 
proportioned the gifts of fortune, the attribute of honour always 
remains with the lineal descendant and representative of the 
original fief 

We shall further illustrate tills subject of the feudalities of 
Amber by Inserting a general list of all the clans, with the number 
of subdivisions, the resources of each, and the quotas they ought 
to furnish At no remote period this was held to be correct, and 
will serve to give a good idea of the Kaclihwaha aristocracy. It 
was my [437] intention to have given a detailed account of the 
subdivisions of each fief, their names, and those of their holders, 
but on reflection, though they cost some diligence to obtain, they 
would have little interest for the general reader 


(Tabu: 
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Schedule of the Kachhtxoha clans ; the number of fiefs or estates 
tn each ; their aggregate mine, and quotas of horse jot each estate. 1 



hemes of Clans. 


Number of 

1 kU In each 
ClinsMp or 
CUn. 

AcsressU 

Jieicnie 

Acetvcau 

| Q'MtU. 


Chhattnrbhujot 


0 

53,800 

92 


Knlynnot 


10 

215,106 



Nathatrat 


10 

220,800 



Balbhadarot . 



130,850 



Khangnrot 


22 

402,800 


12 *s 

Sultnnot 





Pnchainot 


3 

21,700 



Gugawnt 


13 

107,000 



Kumbhanl [or Kumanil 


28,787 

35 


Kumbhawnt . 



40,733 



Sheobaranpota 


3 

49,500 

73 


Banblrpota . 


3 

20,575 

43 


Rajawat 


10 

103,137 

802 


Naruha *. 


0 

01,060 

02 


Bankawat 


4 

31,000 

33 


PuranwnUol . 


1 

10,000 

30 


Bhatti - 


4 

101,030 

205 


Chauhan 


4 

30,500 

01 


Bargujar 


0 

32,000 

58 


Chandaraw at 


1 

14,000 

21 

10 4 

Snhanvar 


2 

4,500 

8 

Gujant . 


3 

15,300 

30 


Ran pros . 


0 

291,105 | 

519 


Khatris . 


4 

120,000 

281 




12 

312,000 

000 




0 

141,400 

274 




__ 




Ancient Towns. — We shall conclude the annnH of Amber with 
the names of a few of the ancient towns, In which research may 
recover something at past days. 


* (A fuller and more correct list will bo found In JMjpuliett Cetinn lieport, 

lOtl, 1 255 ] „ , , , v 

* The first twelve arc the Harsh kothrls, or twelve great Cell o! Amber. 

* The nest lour aro of the Kachhiralu stock, l>nt not reckoned amongst 
the Kothnbands 

* The last ten are foreign chieftains, of various tribes and cU**e» 

No doubt great changes have taken place since thU lUt was formed, 
especially amongst the mercenary Pat lay its, or lagitdar* The quotas are 
also irregular, though the quihfirotion of a cavalier la this State u reckoned 
at five hundred rupees of income. 
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Mora — Nine coss east of Daus3 or Daosa , built b\ Mordhwaj, 
a Chauhan Raja 

Abhaner — Three coss east of Lalsont s in ancient , capital 
of a Chauhan sot eieignty 

Bangarb — F»e coss from Th olaz tie nuns of tin anaent 
town and castle m the lulls built by the old pnnees of Dhundhar, 
prior to the Kachhwahas 

Amargarh — Three coss from Kushalgarh , built by the 
Nagvansa 

Bairat 1 — Three coss irom Basal in Machen attnbuted to the 
Pandus 

Patan and Garu pur — Both erected by the ancient Tuat kings 
of Delhi 

Kbarar, or Khandar — Near Ranthamblior 

Ulgir —On the ChambaJ 

Amber, or Ambikeswara a title of Sit a whose symbol is in 
the centre of a ktttul or tank, in the middle of the old town The 
water coters half the Ungam , and n prophecy pre\ nils that 
when it is entirety submerged the State of Amber will pensh I 
There are inscriptions [439J 

* [Forty two miles N N E of Jaipur city the ancient Vairata (101, vl 
217, ASH u 242 ff>] 
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place, enter into it somewhat more full> , and in doing so, we 
must not discard even tlie fables of their origin, which will Jit 
least demonstrate that the human understanding has been 
similar!) constructed in all ages and countries, before the thick 
veil of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it- So 
scanty are the remote record? of the Cliauhans, that it would 
sa\our of affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their 
histor), or the improbable, the probable, and the certain Of 
the first two, a separation would be impracticable, and we cannot 
trace the latter beyond the se\ enth century 

“ When the impieties of the Jongs of the warrior race drew 
upon them tlie \engennce of Parasumma, who twent) -one times 
extirpated that race, some, in order to save their lives, called 
themselves bards , others assumed the guise of women , and thus 
the nngh (horn) of the Rajputs was preserved, when dominion 
wns assigned to the Brahmans The impious avarice of Sahasra 
Arjuna, of the Haihaya race, king of Mnhcsw ar * on the Nerbudda, 
pros oked tlie last war, liavingslain the father of PansuramalklOJ 

“ But as the chief weapon of the Brahman is Ins curse or 
blessing, great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong 
arm Ignorance and infidelity spread o\ cr the land ; the sacred 
books were trampled under foot, and mankind had no refuge from 
the monstrous brood* In this exigence, Viswamitra, the in* 
structor in arms* of Bhagwan, revolved within his own mind, 
and determined upon, tlie re-creation or tlie Cliliattns He 
chose for this rite the summit of Mount Abu,* where dwell the 
hermits and sages (Mum? and Rishis) constantly occupied In tlie 
duties of religion, and who had earned their complaints e\cn to 
the khxr samudra (sen of curds), where they saw tlie Father of 

( 711 , Asl ?) Nima, and the four tnbes of Agmvanao, namely, Pramar* 
I’anhara, Solanki, and Chauhan Abulghail states that the Tatars or 
Scythian* wero divided into six grand lamlUes The Rajput* have main- 
tained these ideas, originally brought from the Oxns 

1 (The ancient Mahlshmati (/Of, xviL 8 ff ) Sahasra or S&hiara Vihu 
Ariima, * tho thousand armed,' of the Ifaihaya tribe, fs the reputed ancestor 
o! the Kalachuris o! Chedi {BO, 1 Tart U 293, 410 ; Smith, Bill. 394).] 

* Or, as tho bard says, Ptitju, Asariu, and l>an* ra», or demons ai u 
infidels, as they style the Indo-Scythic tribes from the north west, who ]«id 
no respect to the Brahmans 

* Ayndhynni Jin the previous version f \ ol I p 113J tto priest w 
Vaiishtha ) 

* My last pilgrimage was to Abu 
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Creation floating upon the hydro (emblem of eternity) He 
desired them to regenerate the tramor race, and they returned 
to Mount Abu with Indra, Brahma, Rudra, "\ islinu and all the 
inferior divinities, in their tram The fire fountain (analkund) 
was lust rated with th<* waters of the Ganges, cxpiatorj ntes 
were performed, and, after a protracted debate, it was resolved 
that Indra should initiate the work of re -creation Hating 
formed an image (putli) of the dunfi grass, he sprinkled it with 
the water of life, and threw it into the fire fountain Thence, on 
pronouncing the sanjtttjrt mantra (incantation to give life), a 
figure slowly emerged from the flame, bearing m the right hand 
a mace and exclaiming, * Mar ' mart' (sin} slay) lie was 
called Pramar , and Abu Dhar, and Ujjain were assigned to him 
as a territory 

“Brahma was then entreated to frame one from his own 
essence (ansa) lie made an image, tlirew it into the pit, whence 
issued a figure armed with a sword (Lhadga) in one hand, with the 
Veda in the other, and a janeo round lus neck lie was named 
Chaluk}» or Solanki, and Anlulpur Baton was appropriated to 
him 

“ Rudra formed the third The image was sprinkled with the 
water of the Ganges, and on the incantation being read, a black 
III fa\ourcd figure arose, armed with the dhamuh or bow As 
Ids foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was called 
Panhar, and placed as the pautiya or guardian of the gates He 
had tlie Naunangal Morusthali, or * nine habitations of tl»c desert,’ 
assigned him 

"The fourth was formed b> Vishnu, when an Image like 
himself four armed, each having a separate weapon, issued from 
the flames, and was thence stjled Chaturbhuja Chauhon, or the 
* four armed * Tlie gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and 
Mnhishmati nagan as a territory Such was the name of Garlia- 
Mnndla in the Hwrpur, or silver age £4-11 J 1 

“ Tlie Daityas were watching the ntes, and two of their leaders 
were close to the fire fountain , but tlie work of regeneration 
being over, the new bom warriors were sent against the infidels, 
when a desperate encounter ensued But as fast as the blood of 

1 (There w no local tradition corroborating tho connexion of the Chau hum 
with Qarlia MandLi and It Li merely a fiction of tho Chau bin bards (C 
Grant, Ga-tiltcr Central fVortr.Ma, Introd 1 ) ) 
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the demons was shed, young demons arose, when the tour 
tutelary divinities, attendant on each newly-created race, drank 
np the blood, and thus stopped the multiplication of evil These 
were — 

Asapuma of the Chauhan 
Gajan Mata of the Panhar 
Keonj Mata of the Solanki 
Sancher Mata of the Prama^a. , 

“ When the Daityas were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky , 
ambrosial showers were shed from heaven , and the gods dro\ e 
their care (vaJum) about the firmament, exulting at the victory 
thus achieved 

“ Of all the Thirty six Royal Races (says Chand, the great bard 
of the Chauhans), the Agmkula is the greatest the rest were 
bom of woman , these were created by the Brahmans 1 * — 
Gotracharya of the Chauhans Sama Veda, Somvansa, Madhuvant 
sakha, Vacha gotra, Punch parwar Janeo, Laktankarj nfkas, 
Chandrabhaga Nadi, Bnghu mshan, Ambilca Bhavam Balan 
Putra, Kalbhairon, Abu Achaleswar Mahadeo CbatUrbhujn 
Chauhan ” 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount 
Abu, to regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to Incite them 
against ‘the infidel races who had spread over the land,’ is 
dated so far back as the opening of the second age of the Hindus 
a point finch we shall not dispute Neither shall we throw a 
doubt upon the chronicles which claim Prince Salya, one of the 
great heroes of the Mahabharata, as an intermediate link between 
Anhal Chauhan and Satpatf, who founded Mahtehmall, and 

1 (Another title of the Panhar tnbal goddess is Chawanda Jfata whoso 
temple is in the Jodhpur fort (Census Report, Jfanmr, 189f ii 31) In 
Gujarat, the Jadej&s worship Ana puma the Jhalas Adya, the Gohila 
Khodivar Mata , the Jethras Yindhyavaanu , the Pramars Slandarti , the 
Chavadas and Vaghelaa Chamunda (BO ix. Part I- 136).) 

* It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim 
to powers co-equal with those of the Thnmtjr nay often eopenor to them 
Witness the scene in the Ramayana, where they make the deity a mediator 
to entreat the Brahman Yashishta to hearken to King Vishwamitra s desire 
for his friendship Can anything exceed this T Parallel it perhaps, we 
may, m that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where the Almighty 
is called on to intercede with fit- Jan nanus to perform aerr set’ humIc 
of liquefying the congealed blood 
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conquered the Konkan , while another son, called Tantar Pal, 
conquered Asir and Cualkund (Gollconda), planted his garrisons 
in everv region, and possessed nine hundred elephants to carry 
pakhaJs or water "kins [442]. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the 
chronicle, and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated 
to fight the battles of Brahmanism and brought within fhe pale 
of their faith They must ha\ e been either the aboriginal de 
based classes, raised to moral importance, by the ministers of 
the pervading religion, or foreign races who had obtained a foot 
ing amongst them The contrasted physical appearance of the 
respective races will decide this question The aborigines are 
dark, diminutive, and ill favoured , the Agmkulas are of good 
stature, and fair, with prominent features like those of the 
Parthian king3 The ideas which pervade their martial poetry 
are such os were held bj the Scythian in distant ages and which 
even Brahmanism has failed to eradicate , while the tumuli, 
containing ashes and arms discovered throughout India, especi- 
ally in the south about Guaikund where the Chauhnns held 
sway, 1 indicate the nomadic wamor of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Abu 

Of the four Agmkula races the Chauhans were the first who 
obtained extensive dominions The almost universal power of 
the Pramaras is proverbial , but the wide sway possessed by the 
Chauhans can onlj be discovered with difficulty Their glory 
was on the wane when that of the Pramaras was in the zenith , 
and if we maj credit the last great bard of the Rajputs the 
Chauhans held tn captlc of the Pramaras of Tehngana, in the 
eighth century of Vikrama though the name of Pritluraj threw 
a parting ray of splendour upon the whole line of his ancestry , 
even to the fire-fountain on the summit of classic Abu 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle arc 
contained m a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of 
paramount power, though probably of no lengthened duration 
The line of the lSerbudda, from Mahishmati, Malicswar, was 
their primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts 
m Us vicinity both north and Eouth Thence, as thej multiplied 
they spread over the peninsula possessing Mandu Asir, Golkonda, 

1 [This is a fiction of the bards and the S Indian burial mounds have 
no connexion with the Chauhans (see 101 u 94) ] 
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and the Konkan ; l * * 4 while to the north, 1**3] the) stretched even 
to the fountains of the Ganges The following is the ban! s 
picture of the Chaulian dominion — 

“From ‘the seat of government ' (rajaslhan) Mahi<hmati, 
the oath of allegiance (on) resounded in fiftj two castle* The 
land of Tatta, Lahore, Multan, Peshawar, 1 the Chaulmn in his 
might 4rose and conquered even to the hills of Badannath 
The infidels (Asuras) fled, and allegiance was proclaimed in Delhi 
and Kabul, while the country of Nepal he bestowed on Ihc 
Mallam * Crowned with the blessing ol the gods, he returned to 
Mahvshmat* ” 

It has already been observed, that Mahishmati Nagan was 
the ancient name of Garha Mandla, whose princes for ages con 
tinued the surname of Pal, indicative, it is recorded by tradition, 
of their nomadic occupation The Ahlrs, who occupied all 
Central India, and have left in one nook ( Akimova) a memorial 
of their existence, was a branch of the same race, Ahir being a 
synonym for Pal • Bhiisa, B1 lojpur, Dip, Bhopal, Eran Garaspur, 
are a few of the ancient towns established by the Pals ot Palis ; 
and could we master the still unknown characters appertaining 
to the early colonists of India, more light would be thrown on the 
history of the Chauhans ' 

A scion from Mahishmati, named Ajaipnl, established himself 

1 [This S Indian Chauhan empire is a fiction, the object being to provide 
a princely genealogy for the S Indiin royal families (see BO, It Parti- 4R4) ] 

* The Muhammadan writers confirm this account lot in their earliest 
recorded Invasion, in A n 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajmer, said to bo 
of the aanso family, are the great opponents ot Islam, and combated its 
advance in 6elds west of the Indus VTo know beyond a doubt that Ajmer 
was then the chief seat of Chanhan power 

* The Mallam is (or rather was) one of the C kanban Sakha and mav be 
the Malloi who opposed Alexander at the corflnent arms of the Indus The 
tribe is extinct, and was ao little known even five centuries ago that a prince 
of Bondi, of the ITsra tnbe intermarried with a Mallam, tho book of genea 
logical affinities not indicating her being within the prohibited canon A 
more skilful bard pointed out the incestuous connexion, when divorce and 
expiation ensued Vide p 1206 

4 [When Alsu-d-d in gtcraed Asirgafh In a-d 1295 it was a Chauhan 
stronghold. The existence of thu Ahir kingdom rests on the anthontv of 
Fenshta (iv 287) This u doubtful, hut it may be based on a line of Ahir 
chieftains m the Tapti vafl<*y (Russell, Tribes and Carter, Central I'ronKtt 
ii 20) I 

* All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially m the district 
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nt Ajmer, 1 and erected its castle of Taragarh The name of 
Ajaipalisoncof the most conspicuous that tradition Ins preserved, 
and is always followed by the epithet of Chakruvartm, or uni- 
versal potentate His era must ever remain doubtful, unless, 
ns already observed, we should master the characters said to 
belong to this race, and which arc still extant, both on stone and 
on copper * Trom what cause is not stated (most probably a 
failure of [414] lineal issue), Pnthi Pahar was brought from 
Malushmati to Ajmer. By a single wife (for polygamy was 
then unknown to these races) he had twenty four sons, whose 
progeny peopled these regions, one of whose descendants, 
Mamka Itae, was lord of Ajmer and Sambhar, in the year 
S 741, or ad 085. 

Mamk Rae. — -With the name of Mamka Rae, the history of 
the Chauhan emerges from obscurity, if not fable ; and although 
the bard does not subsequently entertain us with much substantial 
information, we can trace his subject, and see his heroes fret 
their hour upon the uncertain stage, throughout a period of twelve 
hundred years It was at this era (a d 085) that Rajputana 
was first visited by the arms of Islam, being the sixty third year 
of the Hejira Mamka Rae, then pnnee of Ajmer, was slam by 
the Asurns, and his only child, named Lot, then an infant of 
seven years of age, was killed by an arrow while- playing on the 
battlements ( kungtiraa ). The invasion is said to have been from 
Sind, in revenge for the ill treatment of an Islamite missionary 


of Pip, Bhojpnr, and Bhilsa Twenty years ago, in on# of ray journeys, I 
passed the reran of Eran, where a superb column stands at the junction of 
its two streams It is about thirty foet in height, and is surmounted by a 
human figure, having a glory round his head , a colossal bull is at the base 
of the column I sent a drawing of it to Mr Colobrooke at tho time, hut 
possess no copy [The Eran pillar wm erected a d 484 5, as the flag 
staff of the four armed Vishnu, by Bndhagnpta (Smith, UFA, 174, with an 
Illustration 5 101, iu 25) ] 

1 It is indifferently called Ajaimer, and Ajaidurg, the invincible hill 
(mcru) or invincible castle ( iurg ) Tradition, however, saya that the name 
of this renowned abode, the key of Rajputana, is derived from the humble 
profession of tho young Chauhan, who was a goatherd , Aja meaning * a 
goat ’ m Sanskrit , still referring to tho original pastoral occupation of the 
Palis. r t 4 j / erm was. { rmndrai kv Ai^radeve about a d 1.100 1, 

* I obtained at Ajmer and at Pusbkar several very valuable medals 
Bactrian, Indo Scythio, and Hindu, haring the ancient Pah on one side, and 
the effigy of a bnree on the other 
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named Roshan Ah, though the complexion of the event is more 
hke an enterprise prompted by religious enthusiasm The 
missionary being condemned to lose his thumb “ the disjointed 
member flew to Mecca,” and gave evidence against the Rajput 
idolater , when a force was prepared, disguised as a caravan of 
horse merchants, which surprised and slew Dhola Rae and his 
son, and obtained possession of Garhbith, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is substantiated by the 
fact that the Caliph Omar at this very time sent an army to 
Sind, whose commander, Abu 1 lais, was slam in an attempt on 
the ancient capital, Alor 1 Still nothing but the enthusiasm of 
religious frenzy could have induced a band to cross the desert 
in order to punish this insult to the new faith 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajmer was 
captured, and Dhola Rae slain, the importance of the event has 
been deeply imprinted on the Chauhans , who, in Temembran-c 
of it, deified the youthful heir of Ajmer. “Lot putra” is stiU 
the most conspicuous of the Chauhan penates The day on which 
he was hilled is sanctified, and his effig} then receives divine 
honours from all who have the name of Chauhan Even the 
anklet of bell3 which he wore has become an object of veneration, 
and is forbidden to be used by the children of tins race 

“ Of the house of Dhola Rae of Chauhan race, Lotdeo, the 
heir apparent by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the 
month of Jeth, went to heaven ” 

Mamka Rae, the uncle of the youth (pu/ra) (who uf still the 
object of general homage, especially of the Chauhan fair), upon 
the occupation of Ajmer, retired upon [445] Sambliar, which 
event another couplet fixes os we have said, in S 741 * Here 

1 [Umar bm Khaltab the second Khalifa {i-D 634-44) The “ Abo I 
Ana of the original text possibly represents Abn I lais ‘ the ancestor of the 
Laisi Sayyids, Abu 1 lais i Hindi, who is mentioned m the Chachnamai 
who came into Sind with the Arabs, and was present at the battle in which 
Raja Dahlr was slam*’ (C. Raverty A oits on Afghanistan 1833 p. 6il, 
note) ] 

* Samval sat so a thtdhs 
Jf&lat tali bes 
Simbhar dtps tuii sartui 
2famk Rif Norfs ' 

pTin quotation is so incorrect that neither Dr Tresitori nor Major 
Luard s Pandit is able to restore it The Utter cannot make any sense oi 
the second hue The date is impossible J . 
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the bard has recourse to celestial interposition m order to support 
Mnrnka Rae id his adversity. The goddess Sakambhari appears 
to hun, while seeking shelter from the pursuit of this merciless 
foe, and bids him establish himself in the spot where she mani- 
fested herself, guaranteeing to him the possession of all the ground 
he could encompass with his horse on that day , but commanded 
him not to look back until he had returned to the spot where he 
left her He commenced the circuit, with what he deemed his 
steed could accomplish, but forgetting the injunction, he was 
surprised to see the whole space covered ns with a sheet This 
was the desiccated sar, or salt lake, which he named after his 
patroness Saknmbhan, whose statue still exists on a small island 
in the lake now corrupted to Samhliar ' 

However jejune these legends of the first days of Chauhan 
power, they suffice to mark with exactness their locality ♦ anil 
the importance attached to this settlement Is manifested m the 
title of 1 * * 4 Sambhnn Kao,’ maintained by Prithiraj, the descendant 
of Maiuka Rae, even when emperor of nil Northern India 

Marnka Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the 
Chaubang of the north, recovered Ajmer He had a numerous 
progeny, who established many petty dynasties throughout 
Western Rajwara, giving birth to various tnbes, which are spread 
even to the Indus The Khichl,* the Hara the Mobil, Nirwana, 
Bhadauna, Bhaurecha, Dhanetia, and Baghrecha are nil de 
seended from him * The Khichis were established in the remote 
Duab, called Sind Sngar, comprising all the tract between the 
Behat and the Sind, a space of sixty eight coss, whose capital 
was Khlchpur-Patan The Haras obtained or founded Asi 
(Il/insI) in Hanana , while another tribe held Gualkund, the 
celebrated Golkonda, now Haidarabad, and when thence expelled, 
regained Asir The Mohils had the tracts round Nagor * Tho 

1 An inscription on the pillar at Firoz Shah a palace at Delhi belonging 
to this family, in which tho word t&lamlhan occurs gave rise to many In- 
genious conjecture* by Sir W Jones Mr Oojebrooke, and Colonel Wilford 

• Callad Khichkot by Babur 

* {The Bhaurecha and Baghrecha do not appear in modem bats of tho 
Chauhin clans (Census Report RAjput&na 1911 i 255 f ).! 

4 In the Annals of Msrwar it will bo shown that the IUthors eonquorwl 
Nagor, or Nftga-duTg (tho * serpent « castle *), from the Mahfla who held 
fourteen hundred and forty villages so late as tho fifteenth centurv So 
many of the colonics of A gn Hu las bestowed the name of serpent on their 
vol m o 
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Uon of the intermediate name of Harsraj 1 * * common to the Hamir 
Rae3a as well as the Jagns list The authority of Harsraj 
stretched along the Aravalli mountains to Abu and east of the 
Chambal He ruled from S 812 to 827 (a ir 138 to 153) and fell 
in battle against the Asuras having attained the title of Ari 
murdan * Fcrfshta says that in a n 143 the Muslims greatly 
increased when issuing from their hdls they obtained possession 
of Harman Peshawar and all the lands adjacent and that the 
Raja of Lahore who was of the family of the Raja of Ajmer, 
sent his brother * against these Afghans who were reinforced by 
the tribes of Khilj of Ghor and Kabul just become proselytes 
to Islam' ,* and lie adds that during five months seventy 
battles were fought with success or to use the historian a own 
words * in which Sipabi sarma (General Frost) was victorious 
over the infidel but who returned when the cold season was 
passed with fresh force The armies met [447] between Kerman 
and Peshawar sometimes the Infidel (Rajput) earned the war 
to the Kohtrtan ‘ mountainous regions and drove the Musal 
mans before him sometimes the Musalmans obtaining reinforce 
ments drove the infidel by flights of arrows to their own borders 
to which they always retired when the torrents swelled the 
Nilob (Indus) ’ 

Whether the Raja of Ajmer personally engaged in these 
distant combats the chronicle says not According to the Hamir 
naesa Harsraj was succeeded by Dujgandeo whose advanced 
post was Bhatner and who overcame Nasiru-d din from whom 
he captured twelve hundred horse and hence bore the epithet of 
Sultan Graha or 4 King seizer Nasiru-d din was the title of 
the celebrated Sabuhtlgin father to the still more celebrated 
Mahmud Sibuktigm repeatedly invaded India during the 
fifteen years reign of his predecessor Alptigm 

i Harsraj and B jai Raj were sons of Ajaipal, king of Ajmer according 
to the chronicle. 

■ ( Destroyer of foes. ] 

» Thi3 is a very important admission of Ferfshta concerning the proselyt- 
ism of aU these tribes and confirms my hypothesis that the Afghans are 
converted Jadons or Yadua not \ahuls cr Jews (The extract in tho 
text Is an inaccurate abstract of Fenshta a statement (i 7 f ) The Oanr 
Itijputa have no connexion with Ghor ] The Gear is also a well known 

Rajput tnbe and they had onlv to convert it into Ghor Vide Annals of 
tl e Bhattis. 
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Bisaldeo —Passing over the Intermediate reigns each of which 
is marked by Borne meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles 
w ith the Islamite wc nrm e at Bisaldeo Tlic father of this prince, 
according to the Ilara genealogists, was Dharmagaj apparent!) a 
title — 4 in faith like nn elephant *• — as In the John’s list Is Kir 
Bilandco confirmed by the inscription on the triumphal column 
at Delhi The last of Mahmud s invasions occurred during tl c 
reign of Bilandco who, at the expense of his lire, luid the g orj 
of humbling the mighty conqueror and forcing him to relinquish 
the siege of Ajmer 1 Be'orc wc condense the scantv records of 
the bards concerning \ isaladeva * w*. maj spare a few tvonls to 
commemorate n Chauhan who consecrated his name and that 
of all his kin by his deeds in the first passage of M dimud Into 
India 

Guga, Gugga Chauhan. — Guga Ciiaulian was the son of ^ac’la 
Raja, a name of some celebrity lie held the whole of Jongnldes 
or the forest lands from the Sutlej to Ilanana , his capital, called 
Mahara or, os pronounced, Guga ka Mahrn, was on the Sutlej 
In defending this he fell with fort) five sons and sixtj nephews , 
and as xt occurred on Sunday (Itabncor) the ninth (naumt) of 
the month that day is held sacred to the manes of Guga by the 
‘Thirty six Classes’* throughout Ilajputana, but especially In 
the desert, a portion of which is jet called Gugudco ka thal 
Even his steed Javadia, 4 has been Immortabred [148} and 1ms 
become a favourite name for a war horse throughout najputann 

i [The account of 1 ensLta (L 69) lacks confirmation i ace Elliot Do anon 
u. 434 fll 

» Tho classical mod© of writing the name of Bisahl >o. 

* Choltttjnin 

1 It is related by the Rajput romancers that Cugahad nochiltrcn, that 
lamenting this his guardian deity gave him two barloy -corns {java or jo*) 
one of which he gave to his queen another to his favourite mare which pro 
duced the steed (Javadia) which becamo as famo s as Guga himself Xbo 
Ranaof Udaipur ga to the Authors blood horse at Kathiawar whose name 
was Javadia Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted he was a piece 
of fire and admirably broken in to all the manigo exercise A more perfect 
animal never existed The Anti or brought him with anotl er (Mirgr&j) 
from Udaipur to the ocean intending to bring th»m home , but the grey 
he gave to a friend and fearful of tha voyage he sent Javadia lock six 
hundred miles to tho Rana, requesting * he might be the first womhljped 
on the annual military festival a request which 1 s doubts not was 
compl cd with 
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whose mighty men swear * by the sakha of Guga,* for maintain- 
ing the Rajput fame when Mahmud crossed the Sutlej 

This was probably the last of Mahmud's invasions, when he 
marched direct from Multan through the desert He attached 
Ajmer, which was abandoned, and the country around given up to 
devastation and plunder The citadel, Garhbitli, however, held 
out, and Mahmud was foiled, wounded, and obliged to retreat by 
Nadol, 1 another Chauhan possession, which he sacked, and then 
proceeded to Nahrwala, which he captured His barbarities 
promoted a coalition, which, by compelling him to march through 
the western deserts to gain the valley of Sind, had nearly proved 
fatal to hi3 army 

The exploits of Bisaldeo form one of the books of Chand the 
bard The date assigned to Bisaldeo in the Raesa (S 021) is 
interpolated — a vice not uncommon with the Rajput bard, whose 
periods acquire verification from less mutable materials than those 
out of which he weaves his song * 

Chand gives an animated picture of the levy of the Rajput 
chivalry, which assembled under Bisaldeo, who, as the champion 
of the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its warriors against the 
Islamite invader The Clialukya king of Anhilwaro alone refused 
to join the confederation, and in terms which drew upon him the 
vengeance of the Chauhan A literal translation of the passage 
may be interesting 

“ To the Goelwal Jetb, the prince entrusted Ajmer, saying, 
* On your fealty I depend * , where can this Chalukya find refuge 1 
He moved from the city (Ajmer) and encamped on the lake 
Visala,* and summoned his tributaries and vassals to meet him 

* See note, p 1460, for remarks on Nadol whence tho author obtained 
much valuable matter, consisting of corns, inscriptions on stone and copper, 
and MSS,, when on a visit to this ancient city in 1821 

* We have abundant checks which could the} have been detailed in 
the oarher stage of inquiry into Hindu Literature would havo excited more 
interest for tho hero whose column at Delhi has excited the inquiries of 
Jones Wilford, and Colebrooke 

* Thu lake still bears the name of Btsai ka tal notwithstanding tho 
changes which have accrued during a La pas of ono thousand jears since ho 
formed it by damming up the sprsngx (About am tl5G (Watson I A. 
50) ] It is one of the reservoirs of the Luni nver The emperor Jahangir 
erected a palace on the bank of the Bi&U Talao, m which he received the 
ambassador of James L of England. 
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Alarm Panhar with the array of Mandor, touched his feet * Then 
came the Guhilot, the ornament of the throng , * and the Pawasar 
[449], with Tuar,* and Rama the Gaur,* with Mohes the lord of 
Mewat * The Mohil of Dunapur with tnbute sent excuse * Witlt 
folded hands arrived the Baloch,’ but the lord of E amain aban- 
doned Sind * Then came the Nazar Irozn Bhatner, , and the 
Nalbandi from Tatta *• and Multan When the summons reached 
the Bhumia llhatti of Derawar, 11 all obejed , as did the Jadon of 

* This shows that the Fanhara were subordinate to the Chaulums of 
Ajmer 

1 The respectful mention of the Guhilot as • the ornament of the throng,’ 
clearly proves that the Chitor pnnce came as an ally How rejoicing to an 
antiquary to find this confirmed by an inscription found amidst the ruins 
of a city of Mawar, which alludes to this very coalition 1 The inscription 
is a record of the friendship m a intained by their issue In tho twelfth century 
— Samarsi of Chitor and Pnthiraj the last Chauhan king of India — on their 
combining to chastise the king of Patan Anhilwars, In like manner as 
did Bualdco and Tejsi of old unite against the foe, so, etc etc how 
Tejai was tho grandfather of Rawaj Samarsi who was killed in opposing 
the final Muslim lanmon, on the Ghsggnr, after one of the longest reigns 
in their annals from which we calculate that Tejsi must have sat on the 
throne about tne year 8. 1120 (a.j> 1004) [Tej Singh is mcntionod in 
inscriptions of a.i> 1260, 1265, 1267 (Erskrne u. B 10) ] His youth and 
inexperience would account for his acting subordinate^ to the Chauhan 
of Ajmer The name of Udayaditya further confirms the date, as will be 
mentioned in the text. His date has been fully settled by various msenp 
tiona found by the author (See Transactions Boynl Asiatic Society, voL i. 

P 223.) 

I This Tuar must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch 
waa of this race. 

* The Gaur waa a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most flfustnou* of 
the Chauhan fends tones , a branch until a few years ago held Sui-Supar 
and about nine lakhs of temtory I have no doubt the Gaur appanage 
waa west of the Indus, and that this tnbe on conversion became the 
Ghor [T] 

* The Meo race of Jlewat is well known , all are Muh a mm adans now 

* The Mohds have been sufficiently discussed. 

* The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time , and aa I have repeatedly 
said, of Jat or Gete origin. 

* The lord of Bamani,’ in other places called Bamanwaaa, must apply 
to the ancient Bahmanabad, or Dewal, on whose site the modern Tatta is 
built. [See Smith, EIII, 103.] 

* See Anna is of /aisainer 

» Ail this evinces supremacy over the prrncea of this region the Sodha, 
the Bamraa, and Eumra. 

II Of Dcrswar we have spoken in the text. 
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Malanwr-s * The IMort * and Bargujar * also joined with the 
Kachhwahas of Antarved * The subjugated Meras worshipped 
lus feet* Then came the array of Takatpur, headed by the 
Goelwal Jeth* Mounted jn haste came Udaja Pramar,* with 
the Nirwan * and the Dor,’ the ChandeJ,’ and the Dahima ” * 

In this short passage, n text is afforded for a dissertation on 
the whole genealogical history of Rajputana at that period Such 
extracts from the more ancient bards incorporated in the works 
of their successors howet er laconic afford decisive evidence [450] 
that their poetic chronicles bore always the same character , 
for this passage is introduced by Chand merely as a preface to 
the history of his oim prince Pnthiraj the descendant of 
Bisaldeo 

A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of 
Mewar, recording an invasion of the Muslims, of which the 
histones of the mvuders have left no trace (\ ol I p 287) The 
evidence of both is incontestable , e\ery name affords a syn 
chromsm not to be disputed , and though the isolated passage 
would afford o very Taint ray of light to the explorer of those days 
of darkness, yet when the same industrious research has pervaded 
the annals of all these races, a Hood of illumination pours upon us 
and we can nt least tell who the races were who held sway in these 
regions a thousand years ago 

Amidst meagre, jejune and unsatisfactory details the annalist 
of Rajputana must be content to wade on, in order to obtain some 
solid foundation for the history of the tribes , but such facts as 
these stimulate his exertions and reward his toil without them, 

1 Malan was we know not. 

* The Mens the Kachhwahas and Barguj&rs require no further notice 
[Antarved the Ganges -Jumna Duals ] 

* The Meres inhabited the ArevallL 

* Takatpur is the modern Toda near Tonk where there are fine remains. 

1 TJdsyaditya now a landmark in Hindu history 

* See Anna Li of Shaikhavati for the Nirwans who held khnndela as a 
fief of Ajmer 

T The Dor and Ch&ndel were well known tribe* , the latter contended 
with PnthireJ who deprived them of Jfahoba and Kalin jar and all modern 
BandeHchani 

* The renowned Dahima was lord of Bayana , also called Druwadhir, 
(The ancient name was Sripafhl (JUJ, tu. T37J. This catalogue cl 0 « 
chiefs is the work of the Chauhan bard desirous of exalting the d jnity of 
his tribe and u not historical] 
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his task would be hopeless. To each of the twenty tribes enumer- 
ated, formed under the standard of the Chauhan, we append a 
separate notice, for the satisfaction of the few who can appreciate 
their importance, while some general remarks may suffice as a 
connexion with the immediate object of research, the Haras, 
descended from Bisaldeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to 
adjust the date of Bisaldeo, the most important name in the annals 
of the Chauhans from Manik Rae to Pnthiraj, and a slip fr-m the 
genealogical tree will elucidate our remarks [451] * 

The Delhi Pillar. — The name of Bisaldeo (Visaladeve) heads 
the inscription on the celebrated column erected In the centre of 
Firoz Shah’s palace at Delhi This column, alluded to by Chand, 
as “ telling the fame of the Chohan,” was “ placed at Nigambhod," 
a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below Delhij 
whence it must have been removed to its present singular position * 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date, 
namely, 15th of the month Bmsakh, S. 1220. If correctly copied, 
it can have no reference to Bisaldeo, excepting as the ancestor of 
Prativa Chalmmana tilaka Sakambhan bhupati , or * Pnthiraj a 
Chauhan, the anointed of Sambhar, Lord of the earth,’ who ruled 
at Delhi in S 1220, and was slain in S. 1240, retaining the ancient 
epithet of ‘Lord of Sambhar,* one of the early seats of their 
power * The second stanza, however, tells us we must distrust 

x ' [These statement* regarding the Chauhan dynasty are inconsistent 
with the Bijolli inscription, and Cunningham (ABE, l. 157) finds It impoa 
Bible to make any satisfactory arrangement, either of the names of the 
princes, or of the length of their reigns. The facts, as far as they can be 
ascertained, are given by Smith (EHI, 386 B ). Cunningham (op ctl. ii. 
256) points out the author twice ignores the date of am 1163 of Vfaaladeva 
on the Delhi pillar, to make him an opponent of Mahm ttd in the beginning 
of the eleventh century “In one place he gives to Hansra), whom the 
Hara bard assigns to the year a.D 770, the honour of eonquenngSabcktlgtn, 
which in another place he gives to his successor Dujgandeo ” He concludes 
that the chief cause of error is the identification of two different princes of 
the name of Vfaaladeva as one person. For his discussion see ASP., 2. 
256 f ] 

* See Atvxlxc PeseareAea, toL L p. 379, voh tu. p 160, and voL Jx p 453. 
[Nigambhod Ghat is immediately outside the north wall of Shahjshsnibid, 
and above, not below, the city of Delhi ( ASR, L 136, 161, 164).) 

a 1 'brought away an xcscnjfaoa tfi Vi to* *«kit Cb.mhaa 

from the routs of his palace at Haai or Hand, dated 6 1224 See comments 
thereon, Transactions of the Rogal Astatic Society, voL x. p 133. 
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the first of the two dates, and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when 
Visaladeva “exterminated the barbarians” from Aiyavnrta. 
The numerals 1 and 2 in Sanskrit are easily mistaken. If, how- 
ever, it is decidedly 1220, then the whole inscription belongs to 
Pmtiva Chahumana, between whom and Visa la no less than tix 
princes intervene,* and the opening is merely to introduce 
Pritliiraja’s Uncage, in wluch the sculptor has foisted in the d 3 te. 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (IlisaJdeo), 
and what follows to his descendant Prithiraj, who by a conceit 
may have availed himself of the anniversary of the victory of his 
ancestor, to record his own exploits. These exploits were pre- 
cisely of the same nature — successful war against the Islamite, 
in wluch each drove him from Arynvarta ; for even the Muslim 
writers acknowledge that Shihnbu-d-din was often ignomfniously 
defeated before he flnaUy succeeded in making a conquest of 
northern India [453]. 

Date ol Visaladeva. — If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs 
to Bisaldeo, the date is S. 1120, or ajj. 1001, and this grand 

* These inscriptions, while they hare given rise to Ingenious interpreta- 
tions, demonstrate tbo littlo value of mere translations, eren when m*do 
by first-rate scholars, who possess no histones! knowledge of the tribes to 
whom they refer. Thu Inscription was first translated by Sir W. Jones h 
1184 { Asiatic Researches, vot i ). A fresh version (from a fresh transcript 
I bejievo) was made by Hr. Colebrooke in 1800 (dsiafie Researches, vot TiL), 
but rather darkening than enlightening the subject, from attending to his 
pundit's emendation, giving to the prince's name and tribe a metaphorical 
interpretation. Nor waa it till WUford had published his hodge-podge 
Essay on Vflcramaditya and Salivahana, that Mr. Colobrooko discovered 
his error, and amended it in a note to that volume ; but evtn then, without 
rendering the inscription useful as a historical document, I call Wflford's 
essay a hodge podge advisedly. It is a paper of immense research 1 vsst 
materials are brought to his task, but he bad au hypothesis, and all was 
confounded to suit it. Chauhans, SoLinkis, Guhjlots, all are amalgamated 
in his crucible. It was from the Sarangadhar Padhati, written by the bard 
of Kasnira Chauh&n, not king of Mewar (as WUford has Itb but of Ran- 
thambhor, lmcnlly descended from Visaladeva, and slain by AUu-d-dm, 
Sarangadhar was aba author of the Hamir Itaesa, and the Jlamfr Kavya, 
boating llua pnnce’a name, tho essence of both of which I translated with 
the aid of my Guru [For these works see Grierson, Modem LHtratvrtoJ 
Hindustan, 6.] I was long bewildered in my admiration of WUford’* 
researches; but experience inspired distrust, and I adopted the useful 
adage in ail these maUera. * nil odmiwi-' [Oanntnshara, while admitting 
the wild speculations of WUford, ray* that Important facts and clsmicaJ 
references are to be found in fcis Essay* (ASB, L Introd. xriii. note.] 
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confederation described by the Chnuhan bard was assembled 
under his banner, preparatory to the very success, to com 
memomte which the inscription was recorded 

In the passage quoted from Cband, recording the ponces who 
fed their household troops under Bisaldeo thdrc are four names 
which establish synchronisms one by winch we amve directly 
at the date and three indirectly The first is Udayaditya Pramar, 
king of Dhar (son of Haja Bhoj), whose penod I established from 
numerous inscriptions, 1 as between S 1100 and $ uso , so that 
the date of h*s joining the expedition would be about the middle 
of his reign The indirect but equally strong testimony consists of, 
First, The mention of * the Bliumia Bliatti from Derawar " , 1 
for had there been anything apocryphal m Chand Jmsaimer, the 
present capital would ha\ e been gi\ en us the Bhatti abode 1 
Second, The Kachhw alias who are also described as coming 
from Antarvcd (the region between the Jumna and Ganges) , for 
the Infant Colony transmitted from Nanvar to Amber was yet 
undistinguished 

The third proof is in the Mewar inscription when Tejsi, the 
grandfather of Samarsi is described as in alliance with Brnldco 
Bisaldeo is said to have lived sixty four years Supposing this 
date, S 1J20 to be the medium point of lus existence, this would 
make bis date S 1088 to S 1152, or a d 1032 to aj> 1096 , but 
as his fathe", Dharmagiq * the elephant in faith * or Bir BUandeo 
(called Malandeo, in the Ilamir Raesa), was killed defending 
Ajmer on the last invasion of Mahmud, we must necessarily place 
Bisal s birth (supposing bun an infant on that e\ ent) ten years 
earlier, or ad 1022 (S 1078) to ad 1080 (S 1142) comprehending 
the date on the pillar of Delhi, and by computation nil the periods 
1 See Transact one of the Royal Anatie Eocitty voL { p 133 

* See Annals of Jalilmer for foundation of Derawar VoL 1L p 1100 

* In transcribing the Annals of (be Kbichis an important branch of the 
Chauh&ns their bards have preserved this passage , but ignorant of Dera 
war and Lodorva (both preserved in my version of Chand) they have 
inserted Jaisatmer By such anachronisms arising from the emendations 
of ignorant bards, their poetic chronicles have lost half their valve To me 
the comparison of such passages preserved in Chand from the older bards, 
end distorted by the modems, was a subject of considerable pleasure. It 
reconciled much that I might have thrown away teaching me the difference 
between absolute invention and ignorance creating errors in the attempt 
to correct them. The Khiohl bard, no doubt, thought he waa doing right 
when he erased Dcravrar and inscribed Jaia&ltaer 
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mentioned in the catalogue We may therefore 83 fely adopt the 
date of the Ilaesa, namely S I0G0 to S 1160 

Bisaldeo wa3, therefore, contemporary with Jaipal, the Tuar 
ting of Delhi , with [454] Durlabha and Bhima of Gujarat , with 
Bhoj and Udayaditya ofDhar , with Padamsi andTejai of Mewar , 
and the confederacy which he headed must ha re been that against 
the Islamite long Maudud, the fourth from Mahmud of Ghazni, 
whose expulsion from the northern parts of Rajputana (as re- 
corded on the pillar of Delhi) caused Aryavarta again to become 
‘ the land of virtue ’ Mahmud a final retreat from India by Smd, 
to ovoid the armies collected “ by Batramdeo and the prince of 
Ajmer ” to oppose him, was in aji 417, a. d 1028, or S 1082, 
nearly the same date as that assigned by Chand, S 1086 * 

We could dilate on the war which Bisaldeo waged against the 
prince of Gujarat, his victory, and the erection of Bisalnagar,* 
on the spot where victory perched upon his lance $ but this we re 
serve for the introduction of the history of the illustrious Pn thirty 
There is much fable mixed up with the history of B*sa!deo, 
apparently invented to hide a blot in the annals, warranting the 
Inference that he became a convert, In all likelihood a compulsory 
one, to the doctrines of Islam There is also the appearance of 
his subsequent expiation of this crime in the garb of a penitent , 
and the mound (dhwidh), where he took up his abode, still exists, 
and is called after him, Bisal ka-dhundh, at Kalakh Jobncr * 

According to the Book of Kings of Govind Ram (the Ilara 
bard), the Horss were descended from Anuraj, son of Bisaldeo • 

* [The correct dates are as follows VIsalad»va middle of 12lh century 
A.n (Smith BHl, 336) ; Javspala oi Delhi succeeded 1005 (ASR i. 143) , 
Durlabha Chaulukya and Bhima respectively 1010-22, 1022-64 (BO 
l. Part L 1626) , Tej Singh or Tejsi Riwai of Chitor about 1260-67 
(Erskine u. B 10) , Bhoja of JIalwa, 1018-60 {Smith BUI 395) ] 

* This town — another proof of the veracity of the chronicle — yet exists in 

Northern Gujarat. [16 miles N of B&roda. It is doubtful if it takes It* 
name from Visaladeva of Delia. At any rate It is said to have been restored 
by YIsaladeva Vaghela {A.D 1243-61) (BO r. Part i. 203) ] ... 

* [See p. 1328 J The pickaxe if applied to this mound (which gires 
its name to Dimndhar) might possibly show it to be a place of sepulture. 
Mid that the Chauhana even to this period, may have entombed kart 
the bones of their dead. The numerous tumuli about H&idarahed the 
ancient G nail-mid, one of the royal abodes of tfie Cfianfiamr may oa septn 
turns of this race and the arms and vases they contain *U strengthen ray 
hypothesis of their Scythie origin. [See p. 1445.] 
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but Mogji, the IChichi bard,* makes Anuraj progenitor of the 
Khichis, and son of Manika Rae We follow the Hara bard 

Ammj had assigned to him in appanage the important 
frontier fortress of Asi (vutg Hansi) His son Ishtpal, together 
with Agannj son of Ajairao the founder of Khlehpur Patan in 
Sind Sagar was preparing to seek his fortunes with Randhit 
Chauhan, prince of Gualkund but both Asi and Golkonda were 
almost simultaneously assailed by an army “ from the wilds of 
Kujlilnn 11 Randlur performed the sakha , and only a single 
female, his daughter, named Surabtu, survived, and she fled for 
protection towards Asi then attacked by the same furious invader 
Anuraj prepared to fly , but his son, Ishtpal, determined not to 
wait the attack but seek the foe A battle ensued, when the 
Invader was slam and Ishtpal grievously wounded, pursued him 
till he fell near the spot where Surabhi was awaiting death under 
the shade at a pipal tor “ hopes of life were extinct, and tear and 
hanger had [455] reduced her to a skeleton ’ In the moment of 
despair, however the asvaltha (pipal) tree under which she took 
Shelter was severed, and Asapuma, the guardian goddess of her 
race, appeared before her To her, Surabhi related how her father 
and twehe brothers had fallen In defending Golkonda against 
‘the demon of Kujhban’ The goddess told her to be of good 
cheer, for that r Chauhan of her own race had slam him, and wa3 
then at hand , and led her to where Ishtpal lay senseless from his 
wounds By her aid he recovered * and possessed himself of that 
ancient heirloom of the Cliauhans the famed fortress of Asir 

Ishtpal, the founder of the Haras obtained Asir in S 1081 * 
(or a d 1025) , and as Mahmud s last destructive visit to India 
by Multan through the desert to Ajmer, was in a n 714 or a d 

* [Gners'n Modtrn Ztleralure of Hindustan HI 1W ] 

* Or os tho story goes his limbs which lay dissevered were collected 
by Surabhi and the goddess sprinkling them with tho water of life ho 
arose ! Hence the name Hara which his descendants bore from har or 
‘ bones thus collected , but more likely from having lost (Aura) AsL (See 

p. 1441] 

* The Hare chronicle says S 081, but by some strange yet uniform 
error all the tribes of the Chauhana antedate their cl ronicles bv a hundred 
years. Thus Ilisaldeo s taking possession of Anlulpsr Patan is nine 
hundred fifty thirty and six (S S86) instead of S. 1086 Hot ft area 
pervades Chand the poet of PnthiraJ whose birth is made 1115 instead of 
8. 1210 and 1 ere in all probability the error commenced by tho ignorance 
(wilful we cannot imagine) of some rl ymer 
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1022, we have eveiy right to conclude that his father Anuroj 
lost his life and Asi to the long of Ghazni ; at the same time that 
Ajmer was sacked, and the country laid waste by this conqueror, 
whom tlie Hindu bard might well style “ the demon from Kujli' 
ban ” 1 The Muhammadan historians give us no hint even of 
any portion of Mahmud’s army penetrating into the peninsula, 
though that grasping ambition, which considered the shores of 
Saurashtra but an intermediate step from Ghazni to the conquest 
of Ceylon and Pegu, may have pushed an arm} during his long 
halt at Anhdwara, and have driven Randhir from Golkondn 1 
But ft is ldfe to speculate upon such slender materials , let them 
suffice to illustrate one new fact, namely, that these kingdoms 
of the south as well as the north were held by Rajput sot crelgns, 
whose offspring, bfendmg with the original population, produced 
that mixed race of Mahrattas, inheriting with the names the 
warlike propensities of therr ancestors, but who assume the 
name of their abodes as titles, as the Nimbalkars, the Phalklas , the 
Pntankars, instead of their tribes of Jadon, Tuar, Puar, etc etc 

Ishtpnl had a son called Chandknran , his son, Lokpnl, had 
Hamir and Gambhlr, names well known in the wars of Prithiraj 
The brothers were enrolled amongst his {450J one hundred and 
eight great vassals, from wlilch we may infer that, though Asir 
was not considered absolutely as a fief its chief paid homage to 
Ajmer, as the principal seat of the Chauhans 

In the KanauJ Samaya, that book of the poems of Chand 
devoted to the famous war in which the Chauhan prince carries 
off the princess of Ranauj, honourable mention Is made of the 
Ham princes in the third daj’s fight, when thej covered the 
retreat of Pnthiraj 

“ Then did the Hara Rao Hamir, with his brother GambMr 
mounted on Lakhi steeds,* approach their lord, ns thus they 


» 'The elephant wads.’ jSVt. tnnjan, *a female elephant’ rasa 
Hindi ban ' forest.*] They assert that Ghazni w properly Oajni, founded 
by the Tadns and in a ennons ipccimen of Hindu gtwjrrsphy {presented 
by me to the Royal Asiatic Society) all the tract about the glaeiew of the 
Ganges is termed Knjbban, the ‘Flephant rorest * There Is a Gajangarh 
mentioned by Abnl 1 fad in the region of Bajaur, inhabited by the Sultana 
Jadon. and Yusufzai tribes. [This plm* does not appear in Jarretts 
translation of the Ain, in 391 f ] > 

* See Tenshts L 75 f [Mahmud never reached Gofconaa f 

* [Homes from the L&khi }ang!e, see VoL II p 1156.1 
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spoke • * Think of thy safety, Jangales, 1 while we make offerings 
to the array of Jaichand. Our horses* hoofs shall plough the 
field of fight, like the ship of the ocean.’ ” 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi 
(Benares), one of the great feudatories of Ranauj, As they joined, 
“ the shout raised by Hamir reached Durga on her rock-bound 
throne.” Both brothers fell in these wars, though one of the 
few survivors of the last battle fought with Shihabu-d-din for 
Rajput independence, was a Hara — 

Hamir had Kalkaran, who had Mahamngd : his son was Rao 
Dacha ; his, Rao Chand. 

Rao Chand. — Amongst the many independent princes of the 
Chauhan race to whom Alau-d-din was the messenger of fate, 
was Rao Chand of Asir. Its walls, though deemed impregnable, 
were not proof against the skill and valour of this energetic 
warrior ; and Chand and all his family, with the exception of one 
son, were put to the sword. This son was prince Rainsi, a name 
lata} to Chauhan heirs, lor it wa* boms by the eon ot Prithiraj 
who fell in the defence of Delhi : but Rainsi of Asir svns more 
fortunate. He was but an infant of two years and a half old, 
and being nephew of the Rana of Chltor, was sent to him for pro- 
tection. When he attained man's estate, he made a successful 
attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhamsror, from which he dime 
Dunga, a Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain brethren, 
had made it his retreat. This ancient fief of Mewar had been 
dismantled by Alau-d-din in his attack on Chitor, from which the 
Ranas had not yet recovered when the young Chaulian came 
amongst them for protection. 

Rainsi had two sons, Kotan and Kankhal. Kotan being 
afflicted with an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to 
the sacred Kedamath, one of the towns of the [457] Ganges. To 
obtain the full benefit of tliis meritorious act, he determined to 
measure his length on the ground the whole of this painful journey. 
In six months he had only readied the Bmda Pass, where, having 
bathed in a fountain whence flows the rivulet Bangtmga, he found 
his health greatly restored. Kedamath 1 was pleased to manifest 

1 Jangales, * lord of the forest lands,' another of Prithiraj’* titles. 

* * The lord of Kedar,’ tho gigantio pine of tho Himalaya, a title of Siva. 
(Kedarnoth In Oarhwfil District. The derivation of Kedar is uninown : 
It certainly does not mean • pine or cedar ’J 
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himself, to accept his devotions, and to declare him • King of the 
PaUr,’ or plateau of Central India » The whole of this tract 
was under the princes of Chitor, but the sack of this famed fortress 
by Ala, and the enormous slaughter of the Guhilots, had so 
weakened their authority, that the aboriginal Minas had once 
more possessed themselves of all their native hill*, or leagued 
with the subordinate vassals of Chitor. 

Angatsi, the Hon.— In ancient times. Raja Hun. said to be of 
the Pramara race, was lord of the Fatnr, and held his court at 
Mena! There are many memorials of this Han or Hun prince, 
and even so far back as the first assault of Chitor, in the eighth 
century, its prince was aided in his defence by ‘ Angntsi, lord of 
the Huns ' The celebrated temples of Rarolll are attributed to 
tills Hun Raja, who appears in so questionable a shape, that we 
can scarcely refuse to believe that a branch of this celebrated race 
must in the first centuries of Vikrama have been admitted, as 
their bards say, amongst the Thirtv six Royal Raeeaof the Rajputs 
Be this as it may, Rao Bangs, the grandson of Koian, took pos- 
session of tile ancient Mcnal, and on an elevation commanding 
the western face of the Patliar erected the fortress of Bumbaoda 
With Bliainsror on the east, and Bumbaoda and Mena! on the 
west, the Haras now occupied the whole extent of the Polar 
Other conquests were made, and Mandalgarh, Bijolh, Begun, 
Ilatnagarh, and Churetagarh, formed an extensive, if not a rich, 
chieftainship 

Rao Bangs had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over 
the Patar He was succeeded hj Dcwa, who had three sons, 
namely. Harraj * Hatlji, and Samirs! 

RSo Dewa. — The Haros had now obtained such power as to 
attract the attention of the emperor, and Rae Hewn was sum 
moned to attend the court when Sikandar Lodi ruled • He 

* He bestowed in appanage on hia brother Kanlhalji s tenth of the lands 
la his pcwewion From Kankhal sro descended the elus of Chits, calW 
Kroru Chat. 

* Ilirrsj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was Alu, who succeeded 
to Bumbaoda. Ala Haro’s name will never die as long as one of hh roc* 
inhabits the Patar, and there are many Bhunuas descended from him 
stfll holding lands, as tho Knmbliawat and Ebojawat liana. The sod of 
AIu Haro, and the destruction of Bambaoda (which the aathoT has tinted), 
wait be willed in the Personal Namlito. 

» [AO 1489-15171 
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[45S] therefore installed his son Horny in Bumbaoda and with 
lus joungest, Samarsi repaired to Delhi Here he remained 
till the emperor coveting a horse of the * king of the Tatar,’ the 
latter determined to regain his native hills Tins steed is famed 
both m the annals of the Haras and Khiclns and like that of the 
Mede, had no small share jn the future fortunes of his master 
Its birth is thus related The king had a horse of such mettle, 
that “ he could cross a stream without wetting lus hoof ” Dtrwa 
bribed the royal equeny , and from a mare of the Tatar had a 
colt, to obtain which tlie king broke that law which is alike 
binding on the Muslim and the Christian Deirn sent off his 
family by degrees, and os soon as they were out of danger, he 
saddled his charger, and lance in hand appeared under the balcony 
where the emperor was seated “ Farewell king,” said the 
Rangra , “ there are three things your majesty must never ask 
of a Rajput his horse his mistress, and his sword ' He gave 
his steed the rein and in safety regained the Tatar IIa\mg 
resigned Bumbaoda to Ilarroj he came to Bandunal the spot 
where his ancestor Ivolan was cured of disease Here the Minas 
of the Usara tnbe dwelt, under the patriarchal government of 
Jetha, their chief There was then no regular city , the extremi 
ties of the volley (f/ial ’) wert closed with barriers or masonry and 
gates, and the huts of the Minas were scattered wherever their 
fancy led them to build At this time the community, which 
had professed obedience to the Rana on the sack of Clutor, was 
suffering from the raids of Rao Gangn, the Khichi who from his 
castle of Ramgarh (Relawan) imposed * barehhidohoi ’ * on all 
around To saw themsehes from Ganga, who used “ to drive 
bis lance at the bamer of Baodu * the Minas entered into terms, 
agreeing on the full moon of every second month to suspend the 
tribute of the chauth over the barrier At the appointed time, 
the Rao came, but no bag of treasure appeared ‘‘4Yho lias 
been before me 9 * demanded Ganga , when forth issued the 
• lord of the Tatar,’ on the steed coveted by the Eodi king 
Ganga of Relawan bestrode a charger not less famed than lus 
antagonist s “ which owed his birth to the nver horse of the 
Par, and a mare of the Khichi chieftain’s, ns Bhe grazed on its 

* Thai «nd Nal are both tanas tor a Valler. thongh the latter Is ohener 
applied to a defila. 

* [The appeal to the spear ’] 

voi~ ui 
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margin * Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, 
and even the Chambal was no impediment to his setting the 
tribute at all seasons from the Simas” [4S9] 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and 
Ganga turned his back on the lord of the Patnr, who tried the 
mettle of this son of the Par, pursuing him to the banks of the 
Chambal What was lus surprise, when Ganga sprang from the 
cliff, and horse and nder disappeared in the flood, but soon to 
reappear on the opposite bank! Dewa, who stood amazed, no. 
sooner beheld the Itao emerge, than he exclaimed, “ Ilravo, 
Rajput ! Let me know your name ** “ Ganga Khichi,” was 
the answer " And mine is Dewa Hara , we are brothers, and 
must no longer be enemies Let the mer be our boundarj.” 

The Foundation o! Bundi. — It was in S 1393 (ad 13t2) , that 
Jetha and the Usaras acknowledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who 
erected Bundi in the centre of the Bandu ka Nal, which hence- 
forth became the capital of the Haras The Chnmbal, which, for 
a short time after the adventure here related continued to be 
the Lamer to the eastward, was soon overpassed, and the braverv 
of the race bringing them into contact with the emperor’s lieu- 
tenants, the Haras rose to favour and power, extending their 
acquisitions either by conquest or grant, to the confines of Malwa 
The territory thus acquired obtained the geographical designation 
of Haravati or Harooti * 


CHAPTER 2 

Recapitulation ot Hara History. — Having sketched the historj 
of this race, from the regeneration of Anhal * the first Chauhan 
(at a period which it is impossible to fix), to the establishment of 
the first Hara pnnee in Bundi, we shall here recapitulate the most 
conspicuous princes, with [400] their dates, os established bj 
aynchromcal events in the annaJs of other States, or bj inscrip- 
tions ; and then proceed with the historj of the Haras as members 
of the great commonwealth of India 

1 The Par, or Parbati River, flows near Ramgarh Bela wan.— See Map. 

* (This conflicts with the statement above that Rio Dewa reigned in 
the time ol Slandar bodi.] 

* In Muhammadan authors, Hidioti. (j|f i» 2* 271 ) ( 

* Anhal [anoTJ and A?™ have the same signification namely, ‘fire. 
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An urn j, obtained Asi or Hansi 

Ishtpal, son of Annraj , he was expelled from Asi S 1081 
(ad 1025) and obtained Asir He was founder of the Haras , 
the chronicle says not how long after obtaining Asi but evidently 
very soon 

Hamir killed in the battle of the Ghaggnr on the Invasion of 
Shihab'--d din S 1240 or a n 1103 

Rao Cliand slain in Asir by Alau d-din in S 1331 
Ralnsi fled from Asir and came to Mewnr and in S 1333 
obtained Bhnlnsror 

Rao Banga obtained Bumbaoda Menal etc 
Rao Dewa S 1303 (a d 1842) took the Bandu valley from 
the Minas founded the city of Bundi nnd styled the country 
Haravatl 

Rao Dewa whose Mina subjects far outnumbered his Haras, 
had recourse, m order to consolidate his authority, to one of those 
barbarous acts too common in Rajput conquests The Rajput 
chronicler so far pall ates the deed that he assigns a reason for 
it namely the insolence of the Mina leader who dared to ask a 
daughter of the * lord of the Patnr Be this as it mav he 
called m the aid of the Haras of Bumbaoda and the Solankis of 
Toda and almost annihilated the Usaras 

Abdication of Rao Dewa — How long it was after this act of 
barbantv that Dewa abdicated in favour of his son is not men 
tioned though it is far from improbable that this crime influenced 
his determination This was the second time of his abdication 
of power first when he gave Bumbaoda to Harraj nnd went 
to Sikandar Lodi , and now to Samarsi the branches of Bundi 
nnd the Patar remaining independent of each other The act 
of abdication confers the title of Jugraj * or when thej conjoin 
the authority of the son with the father the heir is st\Ied Jivarnj 
Four instances of this are on record in the annals of Bundi 
namely, by Dewa by Narayandas by Raj Chhattar Sal and by 
Sriji Ummed Singh It is a rule for a prince ne\er to enter the 
capital after abandoning the government , the king is virtually 
defunct , he cannot be a subject and he is no longer a king To 
render the act more impressive they make an effigy of the nbdi 
cated king, and on the twelfth day following the act (being the 
1 lugs Raj ‘saenfice of the government fPo««ibly confused with 
Yuvsrij* heir apparent } 
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usual period of [461] mourning) they commit it to the flames * 
In accordance with this custom, Dcwa never afterwards entered 
the walls either of Bundi or Bumbaoda,* but resided at the village 
of Umarthuna, fh c coss from tlie former, till his death 

Rao Napnji — Samarsi had three sons • 1 Nnpuji, who suc- 
ceeded , 2 Horpa], who obtained Jajawar, and left numerous 
issue, called ITarpalpotas , and 3 Jethsf, who had the honour of 
first extending the Ilara name beyond the Chambal On his 
return from a visit to the Tuar chief of Kaithnn, he passed the 
residence of a community of Bhils, In an extensive ravine near 
the river Taking them by surprise, he attacked them, tuid they 
fell victims to the fury of the Haros At the entrance of this 
ravine, which was defended bj an outwork, Jetlisi slew the leader 
of the Bhils, and erected there a hathi (elephant) to the god of 
battle, Bhairon He stands on the spot called Char-jhopro, 
near the chief portal of the castle of Kotah, a name derived 
from a community of Bhils called Kotla * 

* [Durlabha Cfcanlukya a I Goj&rit wont on » pilgrim* go end abdicated 
" Such a resignation of royal stats see ran to have li«n a constant practice 
in ancient tinea, the Rajput princes esteeming a death in the holy land of 
Gaya as the safe passage to beatitude ” (Forbes, EAtm&la 54) A defeated 
long was required to resign his throne (Elhot-Bowson u. 27) See Frsrcr, 
Golden Bovgh, 3rd cd. Part in. 148 B] 

* Hamtj (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumbaoda, had twelve aonj { of 
whom Ala Him, the eldest, held twenty four castles upon the Tatar 
With all of these the author fa familiar, having trod the Tatar fa every 
direction of this, anon 

* JThis is a folk etymology, the real name of tho Bhfl sept being Khota ] 
The descendants of Jelhsi retained the castle and the surrounding country 
for several generations, when Bhonangii, the filth In descent, was 
dispossessed of them by Rao Euraj’mafl of Bundi JelhsJ had a son, ISurJsn, 
who gave tho name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, round which he 
built a wall. lbs son Dhlrdeo excavated twelve lakes and dammed op 
that east of tho town, stilt known by las name, though better by Its new 
appellation of Kishor Sagar ILs son was Kandhal, who had Bhonangal 
who lost and regained Kotah in the following manner KoUh was seited 
by two Pathans Dhakar and Kesar Khan Bhonang who became mad 
from excessive use of wine and opium was banished to Bundi and Ms wife, 
at tho head of his household rssaafa, retired to Haitian, around which the 
Haras held three hundred and sixty villages Bhonang, in exile, repented 
of his excesses , he announced his amendment and hla wish to return to 
his wife and kin The intrepid Rajpntni rejoiced at his restoration, and 
laid a plan for the recovery of Kotah, In which she destined him to take 
part. To attempt it by force would have been to court destruction, and 
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Napaiu— Napuji, a name of no small note In the chronicles of 
Harovati succeeded Samara i Napuji liad raamed a daughter 
of the Solanki, chief of Toda 1 the Imeal descendant of the ancient 
kings of Anhilwara While on a visit to Toda a slab of beautiful 
marble attracted the regard of the Hara Rao, who desired Ins 
bnde to ask it of her father His delicacy was offended, and he 
replied, * lie supposed the Hara would next ask lum for lus wife ” , 
and desired turn to depart Napuji was incensed and visited hi3 
anger upon his wife whom he treated with neglect and e\ en 
banished from lus bed She complained to her father On the 
Knjri Tij the joyous third of the [4G2J month Sawan, when a 
Rajput mdst visit his wife, tlie vassals of Bundi were dismissed 
to their homes to keep the festival sacred to * the mother of 
births * The Toda Rao, taking advantage of the unguarded 
state of Bundi, obtained admittance by stealth and dro\e lus 
lance through the head of the Hara Rao 11c retired without 
Observation and was relating to his attendants the success of his 
revenge, when at this moment, they passed one of the Bundi 
vassals, who, seated in a hollow taking his amal-pam (opium 
water) was meditating on the folly of going home, where no 
endearing caresses awaited him from his wife, who was deranged, 
and had determined to return to Bundi While thus absorbed in 
gloomy reflections, the trampling of horses met Ids ear, and soon 
was beard the indecent mirth of the Toda Rao’s party, at the 
Hara Rao dismissing lus vassals and remaining unattended The 
Cfaauhan guessed the rest, and os the Toda Rao passed close to 

she determined to combine stratagem and courage When the jocund 
festival of spring approached when even decorum is for a while cast aside 
in the Rajput Saturnalia she invited herself with ail the youthful damsels 
of Kaithan to play thB Holi with the Pathans of hotah. The libertine 
Palhans received the invitation with joy happy to find the queen of Kaithan 
evince so much amity Collecting three hundred of the finest Hara youths 
she disguised them in femafo apparel, and Bhonang attended by the old 
nurse each with a Teasel of the enmson aiir headed the bond While 
the youths were throwing the enmson powder amongst the Pathans the 
nurse led Bhonang to play with their chief The disguised Hara broke his 
vessel on the head of Kesar Khan This was the signal for action the 
Rajputs drew their swords from beneath their ghaghras (petticoats) and 
the bodies of Kesar and his gang strewed the terrace. The matyd of Xesar 
Khan still exists within the walls Bhonang was s iceeedcd by his son 
Dungirsi whom Rao Surs/msll dispossessed and added Kctah to Bundi, 

* [About 60 miles SAY of Ajmer rntj ] 
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him, he levelled a blow, which severed his right arm from his body 
and brought him from his horse The SolaakVs attendants took 
to flight and the Chauhan put the severed limb, on which was 
the golden bracelet, in his scarf, and proceeded back to Bundi 
Here all was confusion and sorrow The Solanhi queen, true to 
her faith, determined to mount the pyre with the murdered body 
of her lord , jet equally true to the line whence she sprung, was 
praising the vigour of her brother a arm, “ which had made so 
many mouths, 1 that she wanted hands to present a pan to each " 
At the moment she was apostrophizing the dead bodj of her lord, 
his faithful vassal entered, and undoing the scarf presented to 
her the dissevered arm, saying, “Perhaps this may aid you” 
She recognized the bracelet, and though, as a Sati, she hod done 
with this world, and should die In peace with oil mankind, she 
could not forget, even at that dread moment, that 4 to revenge a 
feud ” was the first of all duties She called for pen and ink, and 
before mounting the pvre wrote to her brother, that if he did not 
wipe off that disgrace. Ins seed would be stigmatized as the issue 
of “ the one handed Solanki " When he perused the dving words 
of his Sati sister, he was stung to the soul, and being Incapable 
of revenge, immediatelj dashed out his brains against a pillar 
of the hall 

T Tqm nji- Ain, — Napuji had four sons, Hamujl, Naurang 
(whose descendants are Naurangpotas) Tharad (whose descend 
ants are Tharnd Haras), and Harau who succeeded in S 1440 
We have already mentioned the separation of the branches, when 
Horraj retained Bumbaoda, at the period when his father estab 
hshed himself at Bundi Alu Hara [4G3] succeeded , but the 
lord of the Patar had a feud with the Rana, and he was dis 
possessed of his birthright. Bumbaoda was levelled, and he 
Je/t no hens to his revenge 

Mewar attempts to regain Influence in Bundi.— -The pnnecs of 
Chitor, who had recov ered from the shock of Ala’s invasion, now 
re-exerted their strength, the first act of which was the reduction 
of the power of the great vassals, who had taken advantage of 
their distresses to render themselves independent among these 
they included the Haras But the Haras deny their vassalage, 
and allege, that though they always acknowledged the supremacy 
of the gaddi of Mewar, they were indebted to their swords, not 
* 44 Poor dumb mouths.* 
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his patios for the lands they conquered on the Alpine PaHr 
Both to a certain degree are right There is no room to doubt 
that the fugitive Hara from Asir owed his preservation, as well 
as his establishment to the Rana, who assuredlv possessed the 
whole of the Plateau till Ala s invasion But then the Sesodia 
power was weakened , the Bhumias and aboriginal tribes re 
covered their old retreats and from these the Haras obtained 
them by conquest The liana however, who would not admit 
that a temporal} abeyance of his power sanctioned anj encroach 
ment upon It called upon Hamu “ to do service for Bundi * 
The Hara conceded personal homage in the grand festivals of the 
Dasahra and Holi to acknowledge his supremacy and receive 
the lika of installation , but he rejected at once the claim of 
unlimited attendance Nothing Jess, however would satisfy 
the king of Chitor, who resolved to compel submission or drive 
the Btock of Dewa from the Patar Ifamu defied and deter 
mined to brave, his resentment The Rana of Mewar marched 
with all his vassals to Bundi and encamped at Nimera only a 
few miles from the city Five hundred Haras, * the sons of one 
father,’ put on the s3fTron robe and rallied round their chief, 
determined to die with him Having no hope but from an effort 
of despair, they marched out at midnight and fell upon the Rana s 
camp which was completely surpnsed , and each Sesodia sought 
safety In flight Hamu made his way direct to the tent of Hindu 
pati , 1 but the sov ereign of the Sesodias was glad to avail himself 
of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in Chitor, while his 
vassals fell under the swords of the Haras 

Humiliated dkgracetl and -waged at being thus foiled by a 
handful pf men tiie Rom re formed his troops under the walls of 
Clutor, and swore he would not eat until he was master of Bttndi 
The rash vow went round , but Bundi wns sixty miles distant, 
and defended by brav e hearts lbs chiefs expostulated with the 
Rana on the absolute Impossibility of redeeming his vow , but 
the words of kings are sacred Bundi must fall, ere the king of 
the Guhilots could dine In tills exigence, a childish [4(U} 
expedient was proposed to release him from hunger and his oath , 

“ to erect a mock Bundi and take it by storm ” * Instantly the 
1 r Lord of the Hindu/ a title assumed by the Rims of Sfewar ] 

* [This was probably, as In the eases of Dhir and Amber a form of 
sympathetic magic to ensure the capture o! Bfindi] 
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mimtc town arose under the walls of Chitor, and, that the 
deception might be complete, the local nomenclature was attended 
to, and each quarter had its appropriate appellation A band of 
Haras of the Tatar were In the service of Chitor, whose leader, 
Kumbha Beni, was returning with his kin from hunting the 
deer, when their attention was nttractcd by this strange bustle 
Hie story ins soon told, that Bundi must fall etc the liana could 
dine Kumbha assembled his brethren of the Tatar, declaring 
that even the mock Bundi must be defended All felt the In- 
dignity to the rlan, and each bosom burning with Indignation, 
they prepared to protect the mud walls of the pseudo Bund! from 
insult It was reported to the Ilnnn that Bundi was finished 
He advanced to the storm but what was his surprise when, 
instead of the blank-cartridge, he heard a volley of balls whir 
amongst them I A messenger was dispatched, nnd was received 
by Bersi at the gate, who explained the cause of the unexpected 
salutation, desiring him to tell the liana that “not even the 
mock capital of a Ham should be dl&honnum] Spreading a 
sheet at the little gateway, Ilcrsi and the Kumbha wats invited 
the assault, nnd at the threshold of “ Gar kJ Bundi ” (the Bundi 
of clay) they gave up their lives for the honour of the race » The 
liana wisely remained satisfied with tills salvo to his dignity , nor 
sought any further to wipe off the disgrace Incurred at the real 
capital of the Haris, perceiving the impolicy of driving such a 
daring clan to desperation, whose services he could command on 
an emergency 

Rao Btr Singh-— Hamu, who ruled sixteen years, left two sons • 

1 Birsingh , and 2, Lain, who obtained Khatkar, and had two 
sons, Nauvarma oud Jetha, each bf whom left dans called after 
them Nauvanna pota and Jethawat Blramgh ruled fifteen 
3 cars, and left three Eons : IUru, Jabdu, who founded three tribes,* 

* Somewhat aldn to this incident u the history of thst summer shod# 
of kings of France in the Bois de Boulogne at Paris, called "Madrid." 
When Francis I was allowed to return to his capital, h« pledged his parole 
thst he would return to Madrid. But the delights of liberty tnd Ions 
were too ranch for honour , and while he wavered, a Idnt was thrown oat 
similar to that suggested to the liana when determined to capture Bundi. 
A mock Madrid aroaa in the Boia de Boulogne, to which Francis retired 

* Jabdu had three sons each founded clans. The eldest, Uttha, had 
two sons, Seway* and &tTaay- The. lotuwt had Heap* the. Utter hid 
Sawant whoso descendants are styled Meo and Sawant iLanu 
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and Nima, descendants Nimawats Biru, who died S 1520, 
ruled fifty years, and had seven sons 2 Kao Bandti , 2 Sand a , 
3 Aka , 4 Uda , 5 Chanda , 0 Samarsingh , 7 \marsingh , 
— the first five founded clans named after them Aknwat, Udawat 
Chondawat, but the last two abandoned their faith for that of 
Islam [405] 

Rao Banda, cad 1485 — Banda has left a deathless name m 
Rnjwnra for his boundless chanties more especially during the 
famine which desdlated tliat country in S 1542 (a d 1460) 1 He 
was forewarned, says the bard in n vision of the visitation Kb] 
(Time or the famine personified) appeared nding on a Jean black 
buffalo Grasping his sword and shield the intrepid Hara 
assaulted the appantion * Bravo, Banda Hara it exclaimed , 
“ I am Kal (Time) , on me your sword will fall in vain Yet you 
arc the only mortal who ever dared to oppose me Now listen 
I am Byahs (forty two) , the land will become a desert , fill your 
granaries distribute liberally, they will never empty * Thus 
saying the spectre vanished llao Banda obeyed the injunction , 
he collected grain from every surrounding State One year 
passed and another had almost followed when the periodical 
rains ceased and a famine ensued which ravaged all India 
Princes far and near sent for aid to Bucdi, while Ms own poor 
bad daily portions served out gratis which practice is still kept 
up in memory of Kao Banda, by the name of Langar Id gogari, 
or 4 anchor of Banda ’ 1 

But the piety and chanty of Kao Banda could not shield him 
from advemtj Ihs two youngest brothers, urged by the 
temptation of power, abandoned their faith, and with the aid of 
the royal power expelled him from Bundi where, under their 
new titles of Samarkandi and Amarkandl, they jointly ruled 
eleven years Banda retired to Matunda, in the hills, where lie 
died after a reign of twenty-one years and where his cenotaph 
still remains He left two sons 1 Naroyandas , and 2 Nir 
budh, who had Matunda 

* [There was a great drought io Hindustan about A~v HOI (Balfour 
Cyclopaedia of India L 1072} ] 

* ( langar means an anchor ’ then * a distribution of load to the poor ' 
The most famous instance is that at Haldar&bSd (BOgr&mi Willmott, Sktlc A 
of ETJ1 Tit IfiJim 4 Dominion), u. STlf iCp TBs ffoogn of tfie original' 
text is possibly gagar i, a little pot.’] 
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Rao Narayandas — Narayan h3d grown tip to manhood in this 
retreat , but no sooner was he at liberty to act for himself, than 
he assembled the Haras of the Pilar, and revealed hi* deter- 
mination to obtain Bund!, or perish tn the attempt They swore 
to abide h s fortunes After the days of matam (mourning) were 
Over, he sent to his Islamite uncles a compbmentart message, 
intimating his wish to pay his respects to them , and not suspect 
mg danger from a youth brought up in obscurity, it was signified 
that he might come 

With a small but des oted band he reached the chauk (square), 
where he left bis adherents, and alone repaired to the palace 
He ascended to where both the uncles were seated almost un 
attended They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth 
and tried to gam a passage which led to a subterranenn apartment , 
but no sooner was this intention perceived than the khanda, or 

* double edged sword,’ of Banda’s son cut the eider to the ground, 
while lus lance reached the other before he got to a [4G6] place 
of security In an instant he severed both their heads, with 
which he graced the shnne of Bhavani and giving a shout to Ids 
followers m the chauk, their swords were soon at work upon the 
Muslims Every true Kara supported the just cause, and the 
dead bodies of the apostates and their crew were hurled with 
ignominy o\er the walls To commemorate this exploit and the 
recovery of Bundi from these traitors, the pillar on which the 
sword of the y oung Haro descended, when he struck down Samar 
Jkandi and which bears testimony to the vigour of his arm 1* 
annually worshipped by every Hara on the festival of the Dasahra 1 

Naravandas became celebrated for his strength and prowess 
He was one of those undaunted Rajputs who are absolutely 
strangers to the impression of fear, and it might be said of danger 
and himself, “ that they were brothers whelped the same day, 
and he the elder ” Unfortunately, these qualities were rendered 
inert from the enormous quantity of opium he took which would 
have killed most men , for it is recorded * he could at one t/me 
eat the weight of seven pice ” * The consequence of this sice, 

1 Though called a pillar it fs a slab to the aUircase of the oH palace, 
which I have eeen. 

i The copper coin of Bundi, equal to a halfpenny One pa* weight » 

• common dose for an ordinary Rajput bat would send the cm 2 ', in ted to 
eternal sleen. [According to Cheered (Med, col Jnrwpnrdcnrc in India 
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as might be expected, was a constant stupefaction, of which many 
anecdotes are related Being called to aid the liana Haemal), 
then attacked by the Pathans of Mandu, he set out at the head 
of five hundred select Haras On the first day’s march he was 
taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, his mouth 
wide open, into which the flies had unmolested ingress, when a 
voung Telin * came to draw water at the well and on learning 
that tlus was Bun di s pnnce on lus way to aid the Rana in his 
distress, she observed “ It he geta no other aid than his, alas 
for my pnnce i *’ “ The amaldar (opium eater) has quick ears, 
though no eyes,’ 1 $ a common adage in Rnjwnra ** What is that 
vou say, rand (widow) ? ” roared the Rao, advancing to her 
Upon her endeavouring-to excuse herself, he observed, “ Do not 
tear, but repeat it ’ In her hand she bad an iron crowbar, which 
the Rao, taking it from her, twisted until the ends met round her 
neck “ W ear this garland for me,” said he, “ until I return 
from aiding the Rana unless in the interim >ou can find some one 
strong enough to unbind It * 

The Siege of Chitor — Chitor was closely invested, the Rao 
mo\ed by the intricacies of the Patar, took the rojal camp by 
surprise, and made direct for the tent of the generalissimo, cutting 
down all m Iiis waj Confusion and panic seized the Muslims 
who fled in [467] all directions 1 The Bundi nakkaras (drums) 
Struck up , and as the morning broke, the besieged had the 
satisfaction to behold the invaders dispersed and tbcir auxiliaries 
nt hand Rana Raemall came forth and conducted his deliverer 
In triumph to Chitor All the chiefs assembled to do honour to 
Bundi s pnnce, and the ladies * behind the curtain * felt so little 
alarm at their opium eating knight, that the Rana’a niece deter 
mined to espouse him, and next da\ communicated her intentions 
to the Rana ‘The skne of fsaraynn * was too courteous a 
cavalier to let any fair lad> die for his love , the Rana was too 

227) in Bengal some wretches eat as much mt a rupee weight 180 grains, 
of pare opium daily If tus pice was anything like the weight of that of the 
East India Company (100 grains) the dose of Mrayandaa must have been 
enormous.) 

* 1\ife or daughter of a Wi or Oilman. 

1 [Rina RiJrcaU l opponent is said to have been Ghayisu d din of 
JliJw* (i.o H i but ha is reported to have been > debauchee who 

never left his palace {BO, L Part I 362 6 ) ) 
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sensible of Ms obligation not to hail with joy any mode of testifying 
his gratitude, and the nuptials of the Kara and Ketu were ccle 
brated with pomp ttith victory and his bnde, he returned to 
the Banda valley , where, however, ‘ the flower of gloomy Dis * 
soon gamed the ascendant even over Kamdro, 1 and his doses 
augmented to such a degree, that “ he scratched his lady instead 
of himself, and with such seventy that he marred the beauty of 
the Mewan ” In the morning perceiving what had happened, 
yet being assailed with no reproach, he gained a reluctant victory 
oser Inmself, and “consigned the opium box to her keeping” 
Narayandas ruled thirty two years and left his country in 
tranquillity, and much extended, to his only son 

Rao Surajmall, c ajd 1533. — Surajmall ascended the gaddi in 
S 1290 (a n 1534) Like his father, he was athletic in formtind 
dauntless jq soul , and it Is said possessed In an eminent degree 
that unerring sign of a hero, long arms, his (like those of Rama 
and Pnthiraj) “ reaching far below hu knees 1 

The alliance with Chitor was again cemented by intermarriage 
Suja Bn, sister to Surajmall, was espoused by It ana Ratna, who 
bestowed his own sister on the Rao Rao Suja, like his father, 
was too partial to his amal One day, at Chitor, he had fallen 
asleep in the Presence, when a Purbia chief felt an Irresistible 
inclination to disturb him, and “ tickled the Ham's ear with a 
straw ' He might as well have jested with a tiger o back stroke 
with his khanda stretched the ins tiller on the carpet The son 
of the Purbia treasured up the feud, and waited for revenge, which 
he effected by making the liana believe the Rao had other objects 
in view, besides visiting his sister Suja Dai at the Rawala The 
tram thus laid, the sbghtest incident inflamed it The fair Suja 
had prepared a repast, to which she Invited both her brother and 
her husband she had not only attended the culinary process 
herself, but waited on these objects of her love to drive the flies 
from the food Though the wedded fair of Raj pu tana clings to 
the husband, yet she is ever more solicitous for (408) the honour 
of the house from whence she sprung, than that into which she 
has been admitted, which feeling has engendered numerous 
quarrels Unhappily, Suja remarked, on removing the dishes, 
that ‘-‘ Her brother had devoured his share like a tiger, while her 
husband had played with his like a child (balak) ” The expression, 

* [Keto, the demon who causes eclipses , Kamdeo, god of lore.] 
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added to other insults which he fancied were put upon him, cost 
the Rao his life, nnd sent the fair Snja an untimely victim to 
JndraloLa 1 The dictates of hospitality prevented the Rana from 
noticing the remark at the moment, nnd m fact it was more 
accordant with the general teno- of Ins character to revenge the 
affront with greater security than even tlie isolated situation of 
the brave Haro afforded him On the latter taking leave, the 
Rana invited himself to hunt on the next spring festival in the 
ramnas or preserves of Bundi The merry month of Fhalgun 
arrived , the Rana and his court prepared their suits of amaua 
(green) and ascended the Fatar on the road to Bundi in spite 
of the anathema of the prophetic Sati who os she ascended the 
pyre at Bumbaoda, pronounced that whenever Rao and Rana 
met to hunt together at the Aheria such meeting, which had 
blasted all her hgpes, would always be fatal But centuries had 
rolled between the denunciation of the daughter of AIu Ilara and 
Suja Bai of Bundi , and the prophecy, though in every mouth, 
served merely to amuse the leisure hour , the moral being for 
gotten it was only looked upon as * a tale that was past ’ 

Murder of Rao SurajmalL — The scene chosen for the sport was 
on the heights of Nnnta, not far from the western bank of the 
Chambal, in whose glades every species of game, from the lordly 
lion to the timid hare, abounded The troops were formed into 
lines, advancing through the jungles with the customnrj noise 
and clamour, and driving before them n promiscuous herd of 
tenants of the forest — lions, tigers hyenas bears ev erv species of 
deer from the enormous bnmhsingliae nnd nilgae 1 to the delicate 
antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares and the little wild dog In 
such an animated scene ns this the Rajput forgets even lus opium , 
he requires no exhilaration bejond the stimulus before him , a 
species of petty war not altogether free from danger 

11 was amidst the confusion of such a scene tliat the dastard 
Rana determined to gratify his malice The princes liad eon 
vement stations assigned them, where they could securely assail 
the game as it passed, each having but one or two confidential 
attendants With the Rana was the logo of Ins revenge, the son 
of the Putbla, whom the Ilara prince had slain *' Now is the 

1 [Deathland the realm of Indra.} 

* [The twelve twed deer Circiu d (tvinnli Iragocamthii 

(Blanford, Mammalia 533 617 fl ).] 
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moment,” said the Harm to his companion, “ to slay the boar,” 
and instantly an arrow from the bow of the Purbra was [469] sped 
at the Rao “ With an eagle’s eye he saw it coming, and turned 
it off with his bow " This might ha\e been chance but another 
from the foster brother of the Rana convinced him there was 
treachery Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the 
Rana darted at him on horseback, and cut bun down with his 
khanda The Rao fell but recovering, took his shawl and tightly 
bound up the wound, and as his foe was r-'aking off he called 
aloud, “Fscape you maj, but jou have sunk Mewar ” The 
I^urbia who followed his pnnce, when he saw the Rao bind Up 
his wound said “ The work is but half done” , and like a coward, 
Ratna once more charged the wounded Rao As his arm was 
raised to finish the deed of shame, like a wounded tiger the Hara 
made a dying effort, caught the assassin by the re be, and dragged 
him from his steed Together they came to the ground, the 
Rana underneath The Rao knelt upon his breast, while, with 
preternatural strength, with one hand he grasped his victim by 
the throat, with the other he searched tor his dagger What n 
moment for res enge 1 He plunged the weapon into his assassin s 
heart, and sasv him expire at his feet The Rao was satisfied , 
there was no more Lfe left him than sufficed for res enge, and lie 
dropped a corpse upon the dead bod) of his foeman 

The tidings flew to Bundi, to the mother of the Rao that her 
son was slain in the Ahena “ Slam 1 ” exclaimed this noble 
dame, “but did he fall alone? Never could a son, who has 
drunk at this breast depart unaccompanied " , and as she spoke, 

“ maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from the fount with 
such force, that it rent the slab on which it fell ” 

The Safas — The dread of dishonour, which quenched the 
common sympathies of nature for the death of her son, had 
scarcely been thus expressed, when a second messenger announced 
the magnitude of his revenge The Rajput dame was satisfied, 
though fresh horrors were about to follow The wives of the 
murdered pnnces could not survive, and the pyres were prepared 
on the fatal field of sport The fair Suja expiated her jest, which 
cost her a husband and a brother, in the flames, while the sister 
of Rana Ratna married to the Rao, in accordance with custom 
or affection, burned with the dead body of her lord The ceno 
taphs of the pnnces were reared where they fell ; while that of 
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Suja Bai was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass and adds to the 
picturesque beauty of this romantic valley, -which possesses a 
double charm for the tra\ eller who may have taste to admire 
the scene and patience to listen to the story [470] * 

Rao Surthan, c a.d 15(54. — Surthan succeeded in S 1591 
(ajj 1535} and married the daughter of the celebrated Sakta 
founder of the Saktawats of Mew ar He became an ardent 
votary of the bloodstained divinity of war Kal Bhairava and 
like almost all those ferocious Rajputs who resign themsehes to 
his horrid rites grew cruel and at length deranged Human 
victims are the chief offerings to tins brutalized personification of 
war though Surthan was satisfied with the eyes of his subjects 
which he placed upon the altar of the mother of war It was 
then time to question the dnine right b\ which he ruled The 
assembled nobles deposed and banished him from Bundi assigning 
a small village on the Chambal for his residence to which he gate 
the name Surthanpur which sumtes to bear testimony to one 
of many instances of the deposition of their princes by the Rajputs 
when they offend custom or morulitt Having no offspring the 
nobles elected the son of Nirbudh son of Rao Banda who find 
been brought up in his patrimonial village of Mitunda 

Rao Arjun — Rao Arjun the eldest of the eight sons 1 of 
Nirbudh succeeded his banished cous l Nothing can more 
effectually evince the total extinction of animosity between these 
sahant races when once a fend is balance 3 tl in the fact of 
Rao Arjun soon after his accession devoting himself and his 
valiant kinsmen to the service of the son of tint Raaa who had 
slain his predecessor Tie memorable attack upon Chltor by 
Bahadur of Gujarat has alreflda been related * and the death of 
the Hata prince and his vassals at the post of 1 onour the breach 
Rao Arjun was this prince who was blown up at the Cluton btirj 
(bastion) The Bundi bard mokes a stnking picture of this 
catastrophe in which the indomitable co irage of their prince is 
finely imagined The /act is also confirmed by the annals of 
Mewar 

* The Autl or has seen the cenotaphs of the princes at hinta a place 
which aid! afford* good hunting 

* JSw Jif AhftV .had Jppa. am** And .founded clans namely Blum, who 

1 ad Thakurda Puts who had Hvrdoi Mapal and Pa eh am -whose abode* 
are not recorded. * See Yol I p 351 
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" Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the expiation 
of the mine, Arjun drew Ids sword, and Hie world beheld hi* 
departure with amazement.'* * 

Surjan, the eldest of the four sons * of Arjun, succeeded in 
S. 15S9 (a.d. 1533) [471]. 


CIIAPTKH 0 

R3o Surjan, a.d. 1554. — With lino Surjan commenced a new 
era for Bundi.* Hitherto her princes had enjoyed independence, 
excepting the homage and occasional sendee on emergencies 
which are maintained as much from kinship as vassalage. But 
they were now about to move in a more extended orbit, and to 
occupy a conspicuous page fn the future history of the empire of 
India. 

Snwant Singh, a junior branch of Bundi, upon the expulsion 
of the Shershahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with 
the Afghan governor of Ranthambhor, which terminated In the 
surrender of this celebrated fortress, which he delivered up to 
his superior, the Bao Surjan. For this important Bervice, which 
obtained a castle and possesilon far superior to any under Bundi, 
lands were assigned near the city to Snwantji, whose name 
became renowned, and was transmitted as the head of the clan, 
Sawant-Ham. 

The Chauhun diief of Bedla,* who was mainly instrumental to 
the Burrender of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be 
held by Bao Surjan, as a fief of Mcwar. Thus Ilnntluunbhor, 
which for ages was an appanage of Ajmer, and continued until the 

1 Sor nt hya taXvljor 
Dtuir fxvtat on tilta ; 

Tam tart 0 nrdr 
A& pSiiy*. ff&ra UJa * 

1 lUm Singh, ehn IUm» IUr* ; Akhairsj, «Un AkhalrrJi.oU ; KiFidh«l 
elan Jssa Kara. 

* [The date* are uncertain • that in the margin la horn Iul, lx. BO. 
Prwwp (UttM Tablu, 105) girts 1875. Woehmann Mis, i. 410) «y». 
“ he had been d&ad for some time in 1001 Illjri,** *-® 1802.) 

* ^4 -Edi« tS tAJ -1, _ 

* Uj», the firaQiar contraction for Arjut*. 
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fourteenth century in a branch of the family descended from 
Bisaldeo ■when it was [472] captured from the valiant Hamir 1 
after a desperate resistance once more reterted to the Chauhan 
race 

Siege Df Ranihambhor by Akbar — Rnnthambhor was an early 
object of Akbar s attention who besieged it m person He had 
been some time before its impregnable waifs without the hope of 
its Surrender when Bhagwandas of Amber and Ills son the more 
celebrated Raja Man who had not only tendered their allegiance 
to Akbar but allied themselves to him by marriage determined 
to use their influence to make S irjan Horn faithless to lus pledge 
‘ to hold the castle as a f ef of Clutor * That co trtesv which 
is never laid as dc amongst belligerent Rajputs obtained Raja 
Man access to the castle and the emperor accompanied him in 
tl e guise of a mace bearer Whi e conversing an uncle of the 
Rao recognized the emperor and with that sudden impulse which 
arises from respect took the mace from his hand and placed 
Akbar on the cushion ’ of the governor of the castle Akbar s 
presence of mind did not forsake him and 1 e sa d Well Rao 
Surjan what is to be done ? which wa9 replied to by Raja Mnn 
* Leave the Ran a give up Rantliambhor and become the servant 
of the king with li gh honours and office The proffered bnbe 
was indeed magnificent the go\ emment of fifty two districts 
whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiry on 
furnishing the customary contingent and liberty to name any 
other terms which should be solemnly guaranteed by the king* 

1 His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chand, in tho 
worts already mentioned a» bearing ins name tho Hanur raesa and Hatnir 
kavya. 

1 Tho Raja Man of Amber is atyled in the poetic chronicle of tho Haros 
tbo shade of the Kali Ynga a powerful f gure to denote that his baneful 

influence and example in allying himself by matrimonial t cs with tho 
imperialists, denal caalized tho Itajpnt character In refusing to follow 
this example we have presented a picture of patriotism in the life of R&na 
Ports p of Mewar Rao Surjan avoided by convention what tho Clutor 
pnnee did by arms 

1 We may here remark that the succeeding port on of tho annals of 
Bundi is a free translation of an historical sketch drawn up for me by tho 
Raja of Bon li from his own records occasionally augmented from the 
bardic chronicle [This was Akbar a second attack on Ranthambhor tho 
first (a d 1S3&-G0) having been nnanecesefuh It was taken on 10th March 
1569 (AlbarxAmtz ii. 132 f 494) Sm th (Albar fit Gnat Mogul S3 ff ) 
quotes the narrative in the text which he cons ders trustworthy ] 
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A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, nnd mediated by the 
prince of Amher, which presents a pood picture of Illndii feeling j 

1. That the chiefs of Bundi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Bajput, of sending n tfola * to the royal 
liarcm. 

2. Exemption from tlic jivyn, or poll-tax. 

8 That the chiefs of Tlundi should not be compelled to cross 
the Attock. 

4. Thai the vassils of Bundi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending [473] their wives or female relatives * to 
hold a stall In the Mina Bazar ’ at the palace, on the ferihnl of 
Nnuroza. 1 

5 That they should have the privilege of entering the Diwim- 
i-ainm, or * hnll of audience,’ completely armed. 

C. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7. That they should never be placed tinder the command of n 
Hindu leader. 

8 That their horses should not be branded with the imperii! 
dapli.* 

0- That they should he allowed to bent their nnklartu, or 
* kettledrums,’ In the streets of the capital ns far ns the 1*1 
Darwnza or * red-gate ’ ; and that they should not be commanded 
to make the ' prostration ’ * on entering the l*rcsencc. 

10. That Bundi should lie to the ITnms what Delhi was to the 
king, who should guarantee them from any change of capita} 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, 
he assigned the Bno a residence at the sacred city of Knsi, pos- 
sessing that privilege so dear to the Bajput, the right of smetunry, 

* Dcfa is tl* lem for a prioress affianced to the king 

* An ancient iruUlulioa of the TimurUn kings derived from their Tartar 
ancestry For t description of this festival tee Vot, I p. <00, ard .<1 fa, i 
270 t [See the lively account of these fairs by Bernier (p. 272 f ). Tfcev 
were h*Id tn the Mina, or ' heavenly,’ bStir, near the Mina Masjld, or 
moaqne, in the Agra Fori (Syad Mohammad Lfttif, Ajra. 75 f.).] 

* This brand (dafi) wae a flower on the forehead [VoL 71 p 072). 

* bijdah; similar to the kotow of China. Had our ambassador poeee»*eit 
the rit of Bao Surtban of Blrohl, who, when compelled to pay homage to 
the k!n?, determined at whatever harard not to labmlt to this degradation, 
ho ml^ht have succeeded in lib mission to tho *«fin of heaven ’ For the 
relation of this anecdoi* ten Vot. II. p 990 [For tho Mughal form of 
salutation see Ata, 1 158 f ] 
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which is maintained to tins day 1 With such n bnbe, and the full 
acceptance of his terms, we cannot wonder that nao Surjan flung 
from him the remnant of allegiance he owed to Mcwar, now 
humbled by the loss of her capital, or tliat he should agree to 
follow the victorious car of the Mogul Rut this dereliction of 
duty was effaced by the ngid virtue of the brave Sawant Ilnra, 
who, as already stated, had conjointl} with the Kothnria Chnuhnn * 
obtained H'mthambhor He put on the Baffron robes, and with 
his small but virtuous clan determined, in spite of his sovereign's 
example, that Akbir should only gam possession over their 
lifeless bodies 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up n pillar 
with a solemn anathema engraved thereon, on “ whatever Hara 
or gentle blood should ascend the castle of Rnnthambhor, or who 
should quit it alive " Sawant and his km made the sacrifice to 
honour, “they gave up their life’s blood to maintain their 
fidelity to the Rana,” albeit himself without a capital , and from 
tliat day, no Ham ever [474] passes llauthnmbhor without 
averting his head from an object which caused disgrace to the 
tribe. With this transaction all intercourse ceased with Mewnr, 
and from tlus period the Hara bore the title of ' Rao Raja * 
of Bundi, 

Rao Surjan in the Imperial Service. — Rao Surjan was soon 
called into action, and sent as commander to reduce Gondwana, 
so named from being the * region of the Gonds ’ 1 He took 
their capital. Ban, by nssnult, and to commemorate the achieve- 
ment erected the gateway still called the Surjanpol The Gond 
leaders he earned captives to the emperor, nnd generously jntcr 
ceded for their restoration to liberty, and to a portion of their 

1 [Tho Muharao Rao of Bundi still has a house, somewhat ddipidUcd 
near tho Raj Mandir and Si tala Ghat st Benares. Tho right of sanctuary 
has ceascil (E Graves, Kashi 1009, p-65)] 

8 This conjoint act of obtaining tho castle of Ranthambhor n confirn cd 
in the annals of the chieftains of Kothana, of tho samo original stock os 
the Hams though » Purbia Chauhan I knew him very well as alv> one 
of the samo stock, of Bedla, another of tho sixteen Pattayats of Mewar 

* [Gondwana is tho term applied to tho Satpura plateau in tho Central 
Provinces (10 1, xu. 321 fi ) Tho campaign was begun by Asaf Khan in 
AD 1501 Tho Bari in the text, a word meaning ' dwelling ’ possibly 
refers to Chauragarh, now in tho Naretnghpur District (Smith, AUar, l/ie 
Gnat Mogul, 69 C ) Rao Surjan was governor of Carha Katanta or 
Gondwana, n hence ho was transferred to Chun or (Ain, i. 409).] 
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possessions On effecting this service, the king added seven 
districts to his grant, including Benares and Chunar This was 
in S 1032, or ad 1570, the year m which Rana Partap of Mewnr 
fought the battle of Haldigliat against Sultan Salim 1 

Rao Surjan resided at his government of Benares, and by his 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the 
Hindus at large, whose religion tlirough him was respected. 
Owing to the prudence of his administration and the vigilance of 
his police, the most perfect security to person and property wbs 
established throughout the province He beautified and oma 
mented the city, especially that quarter where he resided, and 
eighty four edifices, for various public purposes, and twenty 
bath 9 , were constructed under Ins auspices lie died there, and 
left three legitimate sons 1 Rao Bhoj , 2 Duda, nicknamed 
by Akbar, Lakar Khan , 3 Raemall, who obtained the town and 
dependencies of Puleta, now one of the fiefs of Kotali and the 
residence of the Raemallot Hams 

The Campaign in Gujarat— About this period, Akbar trans 
ferred the sent of government from Delhi to Agra wliich he 
enlarged and called Akbarabad Having determined on the 
reduction of Gujarat, he dispatched thither an immense army, 
which he followed with a select force mounted on camels Of 
these adopting the custom of the desert princes of India he had 
formed n corps of five hundred, each having two fighting men In 
a pair of panniers To tins select force, composed chiefly of 
Rajputs, were attached Rao Bhoj and Duda his brother Pro 
ceeding with the utmost celerity, Akbar joined his army besieging 
Surat before which many desperate encounters took place * In 
the final assault the Kara Rao slew the leader of the enemy , on 
which occasion the king commanded him to “ name his reward " 
The Rao limited his request to leave to visit his estates annually 
during the periodical rains which was granted 

The perpetual wars of Akbar, for the conquest and eonsobda 
tion of the universal [475] empire of India, gave abundant oppor 
tumty to the Rajput leaders to exert their valour , and the 
Ilaras were ever at the post of danger and of honour The siege 


» Bee Vol I p 393 
» [Akbar began to reside at Agr*mA.D 
The first campaign In Gnjarat took place 
February 1673 ] 


1658, and built the fort in 1505 6 
in 1572. Surat sraa captured in 
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and escalade of the famed castle of Ahmndnagar afforded the best 
occasion for the display of Hara intrepidity, again it shone 
forth, and again claimed distinction and reward 1 To mark his 
sense of the merits of the Bund] leader, the long commanded that 
a new bastion should be erected, where he led the assault, which 
he named the Bhoj burj , and further presented him his own 
favourite elephant In this desperate assault, Chand Begam, 
the queen of Ahmndnagar, and on armed train of seven hundred 
females, were slain, gallantly fighting for their freedom 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bhoj fell under the 
emperor s displeasure On the death of the queen, Jodha Bai, 
Akbar commanded a court mourning , and that all might testify 
a participation m. their master’s affliction, an ordinance issued 
that all the Rajput chiefs os well as the Muslim leaders, should 
shave the moustache and the beard 1 To secure compliance, the 
royal barbers had the execution of the mandate But when they 
came to the quarters of the Haras, in order to remove these tokens 
of manhood, they were repulsed with buffets and contumely The 
enemies of Rao Bhoj aggravated the crime of this resistance, and 
insinuated to the royal ear that the outrage upon the barbers 
was accompanied with expressions insulting to the memory of 
the departed princess, who, it will be remembered, wo$ a Rajputni 
of Marwar Akbar, forgetting lus vassal s gallant services 
commanded that Rao Bhoj should be pinioned and forcibly 
deprived of his * mouche ’ He might as well have commanded 
the operation on a tiger The Haros flew to their arms , the 
camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon have presented 
a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, seasonablj 
repenting of his folly, repaired to the Bundl quarters in person 
He expressed his admiration {he might have said his fear) of Hara 
valour, alighted from Ins elephant to expostulate with the Rao, 
who with considerable tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and 
added “ that an eater of pork like him was unworthy the distinc- 
tion of putting his hp into mourning for the queen” Akbar, 

1 [Akmadnagar was stormed in August 1600 According to Fenahta 
(ui. 312) Chand BIbl was killed by her Deccan troops became the was 
treating forWrrender By another story, she was poisoned (fjmith, Akbar 
the Qreat Moqtil., 

* [There is an error here. Akbar died in 1605, Jodh Bat died it is 
said by poison, in 1619 or 1622.] 
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happy to obtain even go much acknowledgment, embraced the 
Rao, and earned him with him to his own quarters 

Death of Akbar. In this portion of the Bundi memoirs is 
related the mode of Akbar’s death * He had designed to take 
off the great Raja Man by means of a poisoned confection formed 
into pills To throw the Raja off his guard, he had prepared 
other pills which were [470] innocuous , but in his agitation he 
unwittingly gave these to the Raja, and swallowed those which 
were poisoned On the emperor’s death, Rao Bboj retired to 
his hereditary dominions, and died in his palace of Bundi, leaving 
three sons, Rao Raton, Harda Naraynn, 1 and Keshodns * 

Rao Ratan. — Jahangir was now sovereign of India He had 
nominated his son Pttvtt to the government of the Deccan, and 
having invested him iq the city of Burhanpur, returned to the 
north But Prince Khurrnm, jealous of his brother, conspired 
against and slew him * This murder was followed by an attempt 
to dethrone his father Jahangir, and as he was popular with the 
Rajput pnnees, being son of a princess of Amber, a formidable 
rebellion was raised , or, as the chronicle says, “ the twenty tiro 
Rajas turned against the king, all but Rao Ratan ” 

“ aSanRZr phutd, jal bdkd , 

A6 kya Karo jatarna t 
Jdid ghat Jah&ngir kd, 

RdfJid Rdo Rat anna 

“ llie lake had burst, the waters were rusliing out , where now 
the remedy? The house of Jahangir was departing, it was 
sustained by Jiao Jlatan ” 

Partition of Haraob. — With Jus two sons, Madho Singh and 
Han, Rstan repaired to Burhanpur, where he gained a complete 

1 See VoL L p 408 [The tale seems almost incredible, but Akbar did 
remove some of his enemies by poison, and the story w« the subject of 
Court gossip (Manocci L 160), Akbar seems to hr”* died from cancer of 
the bowels (EUiot-Dowson v 641, vn 116, 16S / ) omith {Alter, ite Cntf 
Mogul, 325 f } disbelieves the story, bot suspects that he may hare been 
poisoned by some one Seo Irvine t note on ilanucci iv 420 ] 

* He held Kotah in separate grant from the ling daring fifteen years- 

* He obtained the town of Dipn (cm the Ch&mbal) with twenty-eeven 

Tillages, in appanage. . _ , 

< [ParveZ died from apoplexy at Borbiopor, 2$th October (Ec 
Jhd Onenta l Biography, t v Parwiz Sultan , Dow 2nd ed. iiL 88} } 
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victory o\cr the rebels In this engagement, which toot place 
on Tuesday tlie full moon of Kartika, S 1635 (ajj 1570), both 
lus sons were severely wounded For these service Rao Ratan 
H-as rewarded mth the government of B urban pur , and Maclho 
his second son received a grant of the city of Kotah and its 
dependencies, Vrhich be and lus heirs were to hold direct of 
the crown From tins period, therefore, dates the partition of 
Ilaraoti, when the emperor, m his desire to reward Jladho Singh, 
overlooked the greater services of hi3 fattier But In this Jahangir 
did not act without design , on the contrary, he dreaded the union 
of so much power in the hands of this brave race ns pregnant 
with danger, aqd well knew that by dividing be could always rule 
both the one through the other Shah Johan confirmed the grant 
to Sladlio Singh whose history will be resumed in its proper place, 
tiie Annals of Ivotah 

Rao Ratan, while lie held the government of Burhanpur, 
founded a townsldp which still bears his name Ratnnpur He 
performed another important service [477] which while It 
gratified the emperor, contributed greatly to the tranquillity of 
his ancient lord paramount, the Ran a of Mcwnr A refractory 
noble of the court Danyau Khan was lending a life of not and 
rapine in that country, when the Hata attacked, defeated and 
earned him captive to the king Tor tins distinguished exploit 
the king gave lum honorary naubats or kettledrums , the grand 
yellow banner to be borne in state processions before his own 
person, and a red flag for hi3 camp , which ensigns are still 
retained by his successors Rao natan obtained the suffrages 
not only of hl3 Rajput brethren but of the whole Hindu race, 
whose religion he preserved from innovation Tlie Haras exult- 
ingly boast that no Muslim dared pollute the quarters where they 
might be stationed with the blood of the sacred klnc After nil 
lus services Ratan vris killed in an action near Rurlmnpur, leav- 
ing a name endeared by lus valour and ins virtues to tlie whole 
Ham race 

Goplnath.- — Rao Ratan left four sons Gopmntli who had 
Bundi , Madho Singh who had Kotah , nanji who liad Gugor , 1 
Jagannath, who had no issue , and Gopmatfi the heir of Bundi, 
who died before his father Tlie manner of his death affords 

1 There are about fifty families his descendants forming a community 
round Nlmodn 
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another trait of Rajput character, and merits o place amongst 
those anecdotes which form the romance of history Gopmath 
earned on a secret intrigue with the wife of a Brahman of the 
Baldrn class, and in the dead of rught used to escalade the house 
to obtain admittance At length the Brahman caught him, 
bound the hands and feet of his treacherous prince, and proceed 
ing direct to the palace, told the Rao he had caught a thief m the 
act of stealing his honour, and asked what punishment was due 
to such offence “Death,” was the reply He waited for no 
other, returned home, and with a hammer beat out the victim's 
brains, throwing the dead body into the public highway. The 
tidings flew to Rao Rntan, that the heir of Bundi had been 
murdered, and fus corpse ignommiously exposed , but when he 
learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had unwit- 
tingly passed, he submitted in silence 1 

The Fiefs of Bundi. — Gopinath left tweh c Sons, to whom Bao 
Raton assigned domains stdl forming the principal kolhris, or 
flefs, of Bundi 

1. Rao Chliattarsal, who succeeded to Bundi 

2 Indar Singh, who founded Jndaigarh [478) * 

8 Bernal, who founded Balwan and Phalodj, and liad Knncnr 
and Pipalda 

1 This trait in the character of Rao Ratan forcibly remmds us of a similar 
cmo which occurred at Ghazni and is related by Ferishfa [i. 86 1] in com 
bjem oration of the justice of Mahmud. 

1 Those, the three great fiefs of Bundi — Indargarb, Balwan, and 
Antardab, — ai-o now all alienated from Bundi by the intrigues of Zalim 
Singh of Kotah. It was unfortunate for the Bundi Rao when both these 
States were admitted to an alliance that «U there historical points were 
hid in darkness. It would bo yet abstract and absolute Justice that we 
should negotiate the transfer of the allegiance of these chieftains to their 
proper head of Bundi It would be a matter of little difficulty, and- the 
honour would be Immense to Bundi and no hardship to Kotah, but a slight 
sacrifice of a power of protection to those who no longer require It. All of 
these chiefs were the founders of clans called after them, Indaraalot, Beri 
salot, Mohkamsinghot , the first can muster fifteen hundred Haras under 
arms. Jaipur having imposed a tribute on these chieftains Zalim Singh 
undertook. In the days of predatory warfare to bo responsible for ft i for 
which he received that homage and service due to Bundi, then unable to 
protect them The simplest mode of doing justice would be to make there 
chiefs redeem their freedom from tribute to Jaipur, by the payment of »o 
many years' purchase, which would relieve them altogether from Zalim 
gingft, amf st tbs same time be tn secerdiste w}ib pot treat!**, which 
prohibit such Uea between the State*. 
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4 Mohkam Singh, who Iiad Antardah 

5 Maha Singh, who had Thana. 1 

It is useless to specif} the names of the remainder, who left 
no issue 

fiao Chhaitarsal, a.d 1652-58 — Chhattarsal, who succeeded 
Ins grandfather, Hao Baton, was not only installed by Shah Jahan 
in lus hereditary dominions, but declared gos emor of the imperial 
capital, a post which lie held nearly throughout this reign When 
Shah Jahan partitioned the empire into four vice royalties, under 
his sons, Ilara, Aurangzeb, Shuja, and Murad, Hao Chhattarsal 
had a high command under Aurangzeb, in the Deccan The Ilara 
distinguished himsell by lus bnn ery and conduct in all the various 
sieges and actions, especially at the assaults of Daulatabad and 
Bidar , the last was led by Chhattarsal in person, who earned 
the place, and put the garrison to the sword In S 1709 (ajj 
1633) Kulbarga fell after an obstinate defence, in which Chhattar- 
sal again led the escalade The last resort was the strong fort 
of Damauni, which terminated all resistance, and the Deccan 
Was tranquillized * 

Death o! Shah Jahan, War ol Succession,-— “ At this penod 
of the transactions m the south a rumour was propagated of the 
emperor’s (Shah Jahan) death , and as during twenty days the 
prince (Aurangzeb) held no court, and did not even give private 
audience, the report obtained general belief * Darn Slukoh was 
the only one of the emperor's sons then at court, and the absent 
brothers determined to assert their several pretensions to the 
throne While Shuja marched from Bengal, Aurangzeb prepared 
to quit the Deccan, and cajoled Murad to Join him with all his 

1 Thana (about 29 mdc* E. of Jbalawar], formerly called Jajswar, Is tho 
only fief of tie twelve sons of Ratan which bow pay* obedience to ita proper 
head. The Maharaja Bdoamajit la thv lineal descendant of Maha Singh, 
and d alive, tbe earth bears not a more honourable, brave, or simple-minded 
Rajpnt. He was the devoted servant of hia young pnace, and my very 
sincere and valued friend , bat wo shall have occasion to mention the * hen 
killer * in the Personal Narrative. 

* (For this campaign see Jadun&th BarVar, Butoryof Avran^ib J.2W2. 
Grant DoS 70 Bidar was stormed in March 1657 The gallantry of 
Chhattarsal 13 commended by Jaduoath Sarkar L 272, ii 6.) 

* The reader will observe, as td the phraseology of these important 
occurrences, that the language ia that of the origins 1 it ia, In fact, almost 
«. vscWha txtcalsAfaa. fai* th/* raemnim. cit tbcsn ^nnces in the Bnndi 
archives. 
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forces ; assuring him that he, a darvesh from principle, had no 
worldly desires, for his only wish was to dwell In retirement {470], 
practising the austerities of a rigid follower of the Prophet ; that 
Dara was an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, himself an anchorite ; 
and that he, Murad, $!one of the sons of Shah Jahan, was worthy 
to exercise dominion, to aid in which purpose he proffered his best 
energies. 1 

“ The emperor, learning the hostile intentions of Aurangzcb, 
wrote privately to the Haro pnnee to repair to the Presence. On 
receiving the rhandate, Chhattarsal revolved its import, but con- 
sidering “tliat, as a servant ol the gaddi (throne), lus only duty 
was obedience,” he instantly commenced iiis preparations to quit 
the Deccan. This reaching the car or Aurangzcb, he inquired 
the cause of his hasty departure, observing, thdt in a very short 
time he might accompany him to court. The Bundi pnnee 
replied, “ his first duty was to the reigning sovereign," and handed 
him the farman or summons to the Presence. Aurangzcb com- 
manded that he should not be permitted to depart, and directed 
Ins encampment to be surrounded. But Chhattarsal, foreseeing 
this, had already sent on his baggage, and forming his vassals 
and those of other Rajput pnnccs attached to the royal cause Into 
one compact mass, they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda 
in the face of their pursuers, without their daring to attack them. 
By the aid of some Solonki chieftains inhabiting the banks of this 
river, the Bundi Hao wns enabled to pass tlus dangerous stream, 
then swollen by the periodical rains. Already baillcd by the skill 
and intrepidity of Chliattarsal, Aurangzcb was compelled to give 
up the pursuit, and the former reached Bundi In safety. Having 
made Ins domestic arrangements, he proceeded forthwith to the 
capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, and even exist- 
ence, were alike threatened by the ungrateful pretensions of his 
sons to snatch the sceptre from the hand which still held It- 

If a reflection might be here interposed on the blood j wars 
which desolated India In consequence of the events of which the 
foregoing were the initial scenes, It would be to expose the moral 
retribution resulting from evil example. Were we to take but a 
partial view of the picture, we should depict the venerable Shah 


1 The Kajput prince, who crow up uus ci,u».w, 
gtadied Aurangzeb, and it is gratifying to Gad sack eoneunenre every 
authority. But could such » character be erentnaDy taatareu 
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Jahan, arrived a f the verge of the grave, into 'which the unnatural 
contest of his sons for empire wished to precipitate him, extending 
Ins arms for succour in vain to the noble3 of his own faith and km , 
while the Rajput, faithful to his principle, ‘allegiance to the 
throne,’ stoked both life and land to help him m his need Such n 
picture would enlist all our sympathies on the side of the helpless 
king But when we recall the past, and consider that [480J Shah 
Jalian, ns Prince Ivhurram, played the same part (setting aside 
the mask of hypocrisy), which Aurangzeb now attempted , that, 
to forward his guilty design, he murdered Ins brother Parvez, 1 
who stood between him and the throne of his parent, against 
whom he levied war, our sympatlnes are checked, and we conclude 
that unlimited monarchy is a curse to Itself and all who are 
subjected to it 

The battle of Fatehabad followed not long after this event,* 
which, gained by Aurangzeb, left the road to the throne free from 
obstruction We are not informed of the reason why the prince 
of Bundi did not add Ills contingent to the force assembled to 
oppose Aurangzeb under Jaswant Singh of Marwar, unless it be 
found m that article of the treaty of Kao Surjan, prohibiting Ins 
successors from serving under a leader of their own faith and 
nation The younger branch of Kotah appears, on its separation 
from Bundi, to have felt itself exonerated from obedience to this 
decree , for four royal brothers of Kotah, with many of their 
clansmen, were stretched on this field in the cause of swamidhanna 
nnd Shah Jahan Before, however, Aurangzeb could tear the 
sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his parent, he had to combat 
his cider brother Dara, who drew together at Dholpur all those 
who yet regarded ‘the first duty of a Rajput’ Hie Bunch 
prince, with lii3 Haras clad ut their saffron robes, the ensigns of 
dea*h or victory, formed the vanguard of Dara on this day, the 
opening scene of ins sorrows, which closed but with Ins life, 
for Dholpur was as fatal to Dara the Mogul, as Arbel3 was to 
the Persian Darius Custom rendered it indispensable Uiat the 
princely leaders should be conspicuous to the host, and m con 
forndty thereto Dara, mounted on his elepliant, was in the brunt 
of the battle, in tne heat of which when valour and fidelity might 
ha ye preserved the sceptre of Shall Jahan. Dara suddenly dis 
1 (bee p 1486.1 

* (Or Swnugarh, 20th May 1658.] 
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appeared A panic ensued, which was followed by confusion and 
flight The noble Ham, on this disastrous event, turned to his 
vassals, and exclaimed, “ Accursed be he who flies 1 Here, true 
to my salt, my feet are rooted to this field, nor will I quit It alive, 
but with victory.” Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephant, 
but whilst encouraging them bj his voice and example, a cannon 
shot hitting Ins elephant, the annual turned and fled Chhattarsal 
leaped from his back and called for his steed, exclaiming, “ My 
elephant may turn his back on the enemy, but never shall his 
master ” Mounting his horse, and forming his men into a dense 
mass (goi), he led them to the charge against Prince Murad, whom 
he singled out, and had his lance balanced for the issue, when a 
ball pierced his forehead 1 The contest was nobly maintained 
b} his 3 oungest son, Bharat Singh, who accompanied his father 
in death [^81], and with him the choicest of his clan Mohkam 
Singh, brother of the Rao, with two of his sons and Udai Singh, 
another nephew, sealed their fidelity with their lives Thus in 
the two battles of Ujjain and Dholpur no less than twelve princes 
of tiie blood, together with the heads of every Hara clan, main 
tamed their fealty {mamxdhorma) even to death Where are 
we to look for such examples ? 

“ Rao Chhattarsal had been personally engaged in fifty two 
combats, an<f left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible 
fidelity ” He enlarged the palace of Bund! by adding that portion 
which bears his name, — the Chhattar Mahall, — and the temple 
of Keshorai, at Patan, was constructed under his direction * 

It was in S 1715 he was killed, he left four sons, Rao BhaaSifigh, 
Bhim Singh, who got Gugorha, Bhagwant Singh, who obtained 
Mau, and Bharat Singh, who was failed at Dholpur 

Rao Bbao Singh, 1B58-78. Mughal Attack on. Bondi.— 
Aurangzeb, on the attainment of sovereign power, transferred all 
the resentment he harboured against Chhattarsal to his son and 
successor, Rao Bhao He gave a commission to Raja Atmaram, 
Gaur, the pnnee of Sbeopur, to reduce “ that turbulent and dis 
•affected race, the Hara," and annex Bund! to the government of 


* [The defeat of Dim Sbikoh at Dholpur preceded tba battle bt SsniBgsrh 
Falehabad It was at Samugarh that ChkattarsAl was kffied {Jsdonath 

temple of Keshorai, or Kesara Knsirna, fa on the N bank of the 
Chambal, 12 miles below Kotah {Ri,pulana GazeUttr, 18<9 . 1 238J.J 
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Ranthambhor, declaring that he should visit Bundi shortly in 
person, on his way to the Deccan, and hoped to congratulate him 
on his success Raja Atmaram, with an army of twelve thousand 
men, entered Ilaravati and ravaged it with Dre and sword Having 
laid siege to Ivhatoll, a town of Indargarh, the chi^f fief of Bundi,’ 
the clans secretly assembled, engaged Atmaram at Cotarda, de 
feated and put him to flight, capturing the Imperial ensigns and 
all Ius baggage Not satisfied with this, they retaliated by 
blockading Sheopur, when the discomfited Raja continued his 
flight to court to relate this fresh instance of Kara audacity The 
poor prince of the Gaurs was recehed with gibes and jests, and 
heartily repented of his inhuman inroads upon lus neighbours in 
the daj of their disgrace The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with 
this instance of Ham courage, sent a farman to Rao Rlmo of grace 
and free pardon, and commanding his presence at court At 
first the Rao declined , hut having repeated pledges of good 
intention, he complied and was honoured with the government 
of Aurangabad under Prince Munzzam Here he evinced his 
Independence by shielding Raja Karan of Bikaner from a plot 
against lus life He performed many gallant deeds with his 
Rajput brethren in arms, the brave Bundelas of Orchha and 
Datia He erected many public edifices at Aurangabad, where he 
acquired so much fame by his valour, his chanties, and the 
sanctity * of his manners, that miraculous cures were (said to be) 
effected by him He [482] died at Aurangabad in S 1788 (aj> 
1682),* and, being without issue, was succeeded by Anlruddh 
Singh, the grandson of his brother Bhim * 

Rao A Turn Srngh, ajj 1678 — Aniruddh’a accession was 
confirmed by the emperor, who, in order to test if) the esteem in 
which he held his predecessor, 6ent his own elephant, Gajgaur, 
with the khilnt of investiture Aniniddh accompanied Aurangzeb 
in lus wars in the Deccan, and on one occasion performed the 

1 (Indargarh about 30 miles N of Bundi city Khatoli 20 miles E. of 
Indargarb ] 

* It Is a fact worthy of notice that the moat intrepid of ther Rajput 
princely cavaliers are of a very devout frame of mind. 

* (R5o BhM Singh died between Starch 1677 and February 1678 
(Manned u 402)] 

* Bhim Singh, who had the fief of Gugor bestowed on him, bad a son, 
ARSan Singh, who succeedM him, ana was jnrf i fcf afeatfl iy rfarangicd 
Aniniddh was the son of Kishan 
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Important service of rescuing the ladiwof the hnrem out or the 
enemy’s hands The emperor, in testimony or hi, gallantry, told 
him to name his reward , on which he requested h e j* 
allowed to command the vanguard instead or the rearguard or 
the army Subsequently, he was distinguished I n the mere and 
storm of Bijapur 


An unfortunate quarrel with Durjan Singh, the chief vassal of 
Bnndi, involved the Bno m trouble Making use of some im 
proper expression, the Bao resentfully replied, “ r know w hat to 
expect from you n ; which determined Durfrn to throw Ms 
allegiance to the dogs He quitted the army, and arriving at his 
estates armed his kinsmen, and, by a coup e/e maw. possessed 
himself of Bundi On learning this, the etuperor detached 
Aniruddh with a force which expelled the refractory Dtirjm, 
whose estates were sequestrated Previous to hi, expulsion 
Duijan drew the hka of succession on the forehead of his brother 
of Balwan Having settled the affaire of Bundf the Jtao was 
employed, in conjunction with Baja Bishan Singh of Amber to 
settle the northern countries of the empire, governed by Shah 
Alam as lieutenant of the king and whose headquarters were at 
Lahore, in the execution of which service he died 

Bao Bndh Singh. Tha Death of Anrongzeb wAnlruddh left 
two sons, Budh Singh and Todh Singh Budh Singh succeeded 
to the honours and employments of his father Soon niter, 
Aurnngzcb, who had fixed his residence at Aurangabad fell ill, 
and finding Ids end approach, the nobles nnd officers of state, in 
apprehension of the event, requested him to name « successor 
The dying emperor replied, that the succession wm fn the hands 
of God, with whose will nnd under whose decree he was desirous 
that his Bon Bahadur Shah Alam should succeed • hut that he 


was apprehensive that Prince Aram would endeavour by /arte 
of arms to seat himself on the throne * As the king said, so It 
happened , Azam Shah, being supported in Ms pretensions by 
the arm> of the Deccan, prepared to dispute (4 VI] the empire with 
his elder brother, to whom he tent a formal defiance to decide 
their claims to empire on the plains of Pliolpur Bahadur Shah 
convened all the chieftains who favoured Ids cause, and explained 
his position Amongst them was Bno Budh, now entering on 
* It fa useless to repeat that It fa fa a literal tra«*faf»i» from thereto*/* 
and Journal* nt the Ifaro pnnrea who aenred the e*K«n. 
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manhood and he was at that moment in deep affliction for the 
untimely loss of liis brother Jodh Singh 1 When the king desired 
him to repair to Bunch to perform the offices of mourning and 
console Ills relations and kindred Budh Singh replied “ It is not 
to Bundi mj duty calk me but to attend mj sovereign in the 
field — to that of Dholpur, renowned for many battles and conse 
crated by the memory of the heroes who have fallen in the per 
formance of their duty ’ adding “ that there his heroic ancestor 
Chhattarsal fell whose fame lie desired to emulate and by the 
blessing of heaica lus arms should he crowned with victory to 
the empire ’ 

BaiUe of Jajan, June 10 1707 — Shah AJam advanced from 
Lahore and Azam with lus son Bedar Bakht from the Deccan 
and both armies met cn the plains of Jajau near Dholpur A 
more desperate conflict was ne\er recorded in the many bloody 
pages of the history of India Had it been a common contest 
for supremacj, to be decided by the Muslim supporters of the 
rivals it would have ended hkfe similar ones— a furious onset 
terminated by a treacherous desertion But here Were assembled 
the brave bands of Itajputana house opposed to house and clan 
against clan The pnnees of Datia and JTotah who had long 
served with Prince Azam and were attached to him bj favours 
forgot the injunctions of Aurangzeb and supported that pnnee 6 
pretensions against the lawful heir A powerful friendship united 
the chiefs of Bundi and Dntia whose lives exhibited one scene 
or glorious triumph in all the wars of the Deccan In opposing 
the cause of Shall Alam Ram Singh of Kotali was actuated by 
his ambition to become the head of the Hams and m anticipation 
of success had actually been invested with the honours of Bundi 
With such stimulants on each side did the nval Haras meet face 
to face on the plalris of Jajau to decide at the same time the pre 
tensions to empire and what affected them more those of their 
respective heads to superiority Previous to the battle Ram 
Singh sent a perfidious message to Rao Budh inviting him to 
desert the cause he espoused and come o\ er to Azam to wl ich 
he indignantly replied ‘ That the field which his ancestor had 
illustrated by his death was not that whereon he woul 1 disgrace 
his memory by the desertion of his prince 

Budh Singh was assigned a distinguished post and by W< 
* This catastrophe will be related in Ibe Personal barot ve 
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conduct and courage {484] mainly contributed to the victory 
which placed Bahadur Shah without a rival on the throne The 
Rajputs on either side sustained the chief shock of the battle, and 
the Hara pnooe of Kotah, and the noble Bundeln, Dafpat of 
Datia, were both killed by cannon shot, sacrificed to the cause 
they espoused , while the pretensions of Aram and his son Bedar 
Bakht were extinguished with their b\e» 

For the signal sen ices rendered on this important daj, Budh 
Singh was honoured with the title of Rno Baja, and was -admitted 
to the intimate friendship of the emperor, which he continued to 
enjoy untO hi£ death, when fresh contentions arose, in which the 
grandsons of Aurangzeb all perished, Farrukhsiynr succeeded 
to the empire, under whom, the Snyyids of Barhn field supreme 
power, and ruined the empire by their exactions and tyranny . 
When they determined to depose the king, the Hara prince, 
faithful to his pledge, determined to release him, and in the 
attempt a bloody conflict ensued In the (c/uuik) square, in which 
Ins uncle Jelh Singh, and many of his clansmen, were slain 
Rivalry between Kotah and Bund) — Tlir rivalry which com 
menced between the houses of Kotnh and Bund I, on the plains 
of Jnjau, in which Bam Singh was slafn, sms maintained by hfs 
son and successor. Raja JJhim, who supported the party of the 
Sayyids In the prosecution of his views and revenge. Raja Bhim 
so far lost sight of the national character of the Rajput, as to 
compass his end by treachery, and beset Us foe unawares while 
exercising his horse in the Maidan, outside the walls of the cnpitnl 
His few retainers formed n circle round their chief, and gallantly 
defended him, though with great loss, until they readied a place 
of safety. Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, Rno 
Budhwas compelled to seek his own safety In flight ' ramikhsiynr 
was shortly after murdered, and the empire fell Into complete 
disorder, when the noble* and Rajas, feeling their insecurity 
under the bloody and rapacious domination of the Sayyids, 


repaired to their several possessions * 

1 TiieVok I pu 473 d postun in which the Bundi Anna!* »reeofretor 
ated by the Annals of Mewar, and by an autograph lettor cf Raja Singh 
ol Amber, dated lha 10th Fhalgun, S. 1775 (a.» 1110). . , 

1 These subjects being already discus**) In Vol I would hare bad no 
place here, were it not necessary to show how accurately tha BundJ prinwa 
recorded events, and to rescue them from the charge o! itanag no historical 
documents 
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Jai Srngh ol Jaipur attacks Bondi.— At this period, Raja Ja! 
Singh of Amber thought of dispossessing Budli Singh of Bundi 
Rao Budh Singh was at this time his guest, having accompanied 
him from court to Amber The cause of the quarrel is thus 
related . The Kara pnncc was married to a sister of Jai Singh , 
she had been betrothed to the emperor Bahadur {485] Shah, who, 
as one of the marks of his favour for the victory of Dholpur 
resigned hi3 pretensions to the fair Jn favour of Rao Budli Un 
fortunately, she bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy lus 
two infant sons by another Ram, the daughter of ICaiamegh of 
Begun, one of the sixteen chiefs of Mewar During her lord s 
absence, she feigned pregnancy, and having procured an infant, 
presented it as his lawful child Rao Budh was made acquainted 
with the equivocal conduct of his queen to the danger of his 
proper offspring, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct 
to her brother The lady, who was present u as instantly mterro 
gated by heT brother , but exasperated cither at the suspicion of 
her honour or thediscov ery of her fraud, she snatched her brother s 
dagger from his girdle, and rating him ns “ the son of a tailor,’ * 
would liarc slain him on the spot, had he not /led from her fury 

To revenge th» insult thus put upon him the Baja of Amber 
determined to expel Rao Budh from Bundi nrd offered the g nddi 
to the chief of its feudatories, the lord of Indargarh , but Deo 
Singh had the virtue to refuse the offer lie then had recourse 
to the chieftain of ICanr ar,* who could not resist the temptation 
This chief, Salim Singh, was guilty of n double breach of trust , 
for he held the confidential office of governor of Taragarh, the 
citadel commanding both the city and palace 

The family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a 
deeply -ehemhet} political scheme of the prince of Amber, for the 
maintenance of his supremacy over the minor Rnjns to which 
his office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmer, and Agra gave full scope, 
and he skilfully availed lumself of the results of the civil wars of 

1 This lady was * is ter to Chamanji elder brother to Jai Singh and heir 
apparent to the gaddi of Amber, who was put to death by Jai Singh. To thi* 
murder the Rathor banl alludes in tbe couplet given in their Annals 
Vol 1L p 1059 ' Chamanji ’ [ flowerbed’] is the title of the heirs 

apparent of Amber I know not whether Chamanji which is merely a term 
of endearment may not be Bijal Singh, whose captivity we have related 
See p 1319 * [About 35 miles N of Bfindi citj ] 

rot m — R 
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tlic Mogul?. In the Issue of Tarrulhih-ar's dethronement he saw 
the fruition of hi? schemes, and after a sliow of defending him, 
retired to ins dominions to prosecute his view* 

Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the oonsequmcr 
of its princes arose out of their position as satraps of the empire 
He therefore determined to seize upon all the district* on irt 
frontiers within id* grasp, and morrmrr to compel the servicer 
of the chieftains who served under his banner an lieutenants of 
the ting 

At this period there were mins allodial rhieftafw within the 
bounds of Amber , ns the Paeliwana Clianhans about I Abort, 
dun Nimrana, who owed neither service nor tribute to Jai{ ur, 
but Jed their quotas os distinct dignitanrs of the empire under the 
flag of Ainlier I.vrn their own stock, the confederated Shaikhs- 
vents, deemed [4B0J themselves under no such obligation The 
Ikirgujan of Jlojor, tlie Jndons of Bayous, and many others, the 
vassalage of older davs were in tlie same predicament These, 
being »n the decline of the empire unable to protect themselves, 
the more rend/ij sgrrrd to hold tiieir ancient «ifoelfaf estates « 
fiefs of Amber, and to sent with the stipulated quota But when 
Jal Smj,h*s news led him to hope he could in like manner bring 
the Harrs to acknowledge his siiprcuac}, he evinced both ignor- 
ance and presumption lie therefore detei mined to dethrone 
Bn lh Singh, and to make a Baja of Ids own choice hold of hkn in 
chi'f 

The Ilara, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality 
and familj ties at Amber, gave Jal Singh a good opportunity to 
develop h« slews, which were first manifested to the ftttndi prince 
Ijv an obscure offer tliat he would make Amber hi* abode, and 
accept five hundred rupees dallj for his tmin Ills uncle, the 
brother of Jcth, who devoted himself to save hi* waiter at Agra, 
penetrated the Infamous Intentions of Jal Singh He wrote to 
Burdi, and commanded that the Begun IUni should depart with 
her children to her father’*; and having given time Sot thl«, 
he by stealth formed his clansmen outside the wall* of Amber, 
8nd having warned his prince of his danger, they quitted the 
treacherous abode. Baja Budh, at the head of thrre htrodmi 
Haras, feared nothing, lie made direct tor hw capital but they 
wen- overtaken at rancholas, on the mutual frontier by the *krt 
army under the five principal chieftain* of Amber Tl«e hi llf 
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band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued, Rajput 
to Rajput Every one of the five leaders of Amber was slain, 
with a multitude of their vassals , and the cenotaphs of the lords 
of Isarda, Sarwar, nnd Bhawar stiU afford evidence of Ham 
re\ enge Tiie uncle of Bundi was slain, nud the valiant band was 
so tlunned, that it was deemed unwise to go to Bundi and bj the 
Intricacies of the Plateau they reached Begun in safety Tfus 
dear bought success enabled Jai Singh to execute his plan and 
Dahl Singh, of Karwar, espoused the daughter of Amber and was 
invested with the title of Rao Raja of Bundi 

Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of lus 
house, Raja Bhim of Kotali, now stnctlj allied with Ajit of Afarwar 
nnd the Sayyids, prosecuted the old feud for superiority , making 
the Chambal the boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands 
of Bundi east of this stream (excepting the Kothns) which he 
attached to Kotah 

Death of Rao Budh Singh.— Thus beset by enemies on all sides, 
Budh Singh after many fruitless attempts to [487] rcco\ er Ins 
patrimony, in which much Haro blood was uselessly shed, died 
in exile at Begun, leaving two sons Ummed Singh and Dip Singh 

The sons of Bao Budh were soon driven even from the shelter 
of the maternal abode , for, at the instigation of their enemy of 
Amber, the Rana sequestrated Begun Pursued bj this unmanly 
vengeance, the braie youths collected a small band, nnd took 
refuge in the wilds of Pachel, whence they addressed Durjansal, 
who had succeeded Raja Bhim at Kotali This pnnee had a 
heart to commiserate their misfortunes* and the magnanimity not 
onlj to rehe\c them, but to aid them in the rcco\ cry of their 
patrimony. 


CHAPTER 4 

Haharao Ummed Singh, a t> 1743-1804. — Umraeda was but 
thirteen jears of age on the death of his house’s foe, the Raja of 
Amber, in S 1800 (a d 17 M) As soon as the er\ ent was known 
to him putting himself at the head of his clansmen, he attacked 
and earned Patan and Caiooli * “ \\ hen it was heard that the 

4 [Pitan, about 25 miles E. of Bundi city * Gxlaali ' In the text Li 
probably Gondoli about 10 miles E of Patan.] 
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son of Budh Singh was awake, the ancient Bams flocked to fcf* 
standard,” and Durjansal of Kotah, rejoicing to sec the real Ham 
falood thus displaj ed, nobly sent his aid 

Jaipur attacks Kotih. — Zsari Singh, who was now lord of 
Amber, pursuing his father's polic) , determined that Kotah should 
bend to his supremacy as well as the elder branch of Bund! The 
defiance of his power avowed fa the support of young TJmmeda 
brought his news into [4S8] action, and Kotah was Invested 
But the result does not belong to tins part of our history. On 
the retreat from Kotah, Isan tent a bod) of Nanahpanthis 1 to 
attack Ummeda in his retreat at Burh (old) Loh&rf, amongst the 
Minas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain wilds, who had often 
served the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they find deprived 
them of their birthright The jouthful valour and distress of 
young Ummeda so gamed their hearts, that five t housond bowmen 
assembled and desired to be led against his enemies IV Itli these 
auxiliaries, lie anticipated his foes at Biclion, and while the nimble 
mountaineers plundered the camp, Ummeda charged the Jaipur 
arm} sword in hand, and slaughtered them without mere), taking 
their kettledrums and standards On the news of tlus defeat, 
another armj ot eighteen thousand men, undtT Narajfttidss 
Klifltn, was sent against Ummeda But the affair of Bichori 
confirmed the dispositions of the Haras • from all quarters they 
flocked to the standard of the joung prince, who determined to 
risk everything in a general engagement The foe had reached 
Dablarm * On the eve of attack, young Ummeda went to pro- 
pitiate ‘the tady of Si tun,’ * the tutelar)’ dnJnily of his race; 
and as he knelt before the altar of Asapuma (the fuUUler of hope) 
bis e)cs falling upon the turrets of Bundi, then held by a traitor, 
he swore to conquer or die 

Battle ol Dablana. — Inspired with bkc sentiments, his brave 
clansmen formed around the orange flag, the gift of Jahangir to 
Itao Ratan , and os the) cleared the pass leading to Dablana, 
the toe was discovered marshalled to receive them In oneor 
those compact masses, termed go!, with aemed lance* advanced, 


* fA Bikh wet founded by Niiuk, tbs S.Vh Cum (*-» IWMBM 
(Rose, Ghtsary, bL 152 fl.).) 

* [About 10 mile* N of Bundi eity r> , ... n- 

» (Probabb Bitur, with a temple ot R*kt Dentika BeH. wl 

Mood-* bused teeth ’ \R3j?vh Ua Ga-tTur, 1879 L 2<0>J 
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Ummeda Jed his Haras to the charge Its physical and moral 
impression was irresistible , and a vista was cut through the 
dense host opposed to them Again they formed , and again in 
spite of the showers of cannon-shot the sword renewed Its Hows , 
but every cliarge was fatal to the bravest of Ummeda’s men In 
the first onset fell his maternal uncle, Pntbi Singh, Solanki, with 
the Maharaja Maijad Singh of Motra, a valiant Hara, who fell just 
as he launched his chakra (discus) at the head of the Khatri 
commander of Amber Prayag Singh, chief of Soran, a branch 
of the Thana fief, was also slain, with many of infenor note The 
steed of Ummeda was struck by a cannon ball, and the intestines 
protruded from the wound The intrepidity of the youthful 
hero, nobly seconded by lus kin and clan, was unavailing , and 
the chieftains, feanng he would throw away a life the preserva- 
tion of which they all desired, entreated he would abandon the 
contest , observing, * that if he survived Bundi must be theirs , 
but if he wa3 6lain, there was an end of all their hopes (489] ” 

With gnef he submitted , and as they gamed the Sawali Pass, 
which leads to Indargarh he dismounted to breathe his faithful 
Steed , and as he loosened the girths, it expired Ummeda sat 
down and wept Hanja was worthy of such a mark of his esteem 
he was a steed of Irak, the gift of the long to his father, whom he 
liad borne m many an encounter Nor wns this natural ebullition 
of the young Hara a transient feeling Hanja’s memory was held 
in \eneration, and the first act of Ummeda, when he recovered his 
throne, was to erect a statue to the steed who bore him so nobly 
on the day of Dablana It stands in the square (chauk) of the 
city, and receives the reverence of each Hara, who links his history 
with one of the brightest of their achievements, though obscured 
by momentary defeat 1 

Ummeda gamed Indargarh, which was dose at hand, on foot , 
but this traitor to the name of Hara, who had acknowledged the 
supremacy of Amber, not only refused lus prince a horse m hw 
ad\ ersity, but warned him off the domain, asking “ if he meant 
to be the ruin of Indargarh as well as Bundi ? ’’ Disdaining to 
drink water within its bounds, the young prmce, stung by this 
perfidious mark of inhospitality, took the direction of Karwnln, 

* I have made my Balaam to the represen tali re of Hanja and should 
have graced his neck with a chaplet on every military festival, had I dwelt 
among the Haras 
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Its chief made amends for the o Uier’s churlishnes* . he advanced 
to meet him, offered such aid as he had to give, and presented 
him with a horse Dismissing his faithful kinsmen to their homes, 
and begging their swords when fortune might be kinder, he re. 
gained his old retreat, the ruined palace of Itampura, amongst 
the ravines of the Chambal 

Bundi recovered by Ummed Singh.— Durjansal of Kotah, who 
had so bravely defended his capital against the pretensions to 
supremacy of Isan Singh and his auxiliary, Apa Srndhla, felt 
more interest than ever in the cause of Ummeda The Kotah 
prince's councils were governed and his armies led by a Bhnt (bard), 
who, it may be inferred, was professionally inspired by the heroism 
of the young Kara to lend his sword as well as his muse towards 
reinstating him m the halls of his fathers Accordingly, all the 
strength of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added to the kinsmen and 
friends of Ummeda , and an attempt on Bundi was resolved 
The city, whose walls were in a state of dilapidation from this 
continual warfare, was taken without difficulty ; and the assault 
of the citadel of Taragarh had commenced, when the heroic Bhat 
received a fatal shot from a treacherous hand in his own party. 
His death was concealed, and a cloth thrown (490] over his body. 
The assailants pressed on , the usurper, alarmed, took to flight , 
the * bon s hope ’ 1 was fulfilled, and Ummeda was seated on the 
throne of his fathers 

Bundi occupied by Jaipur. — Dalil fled to his suzerain at Amber, 
whose disposable forces, under the famous Khatn Keshodas, were 
Immediately put in motion to re-expel the Hara Bundi was 
invested, and having had no time given to prepare for defence, 
Ummeda was compelled to abandon the walls so nobly won, and 
“ the flag of Dhundhar waved over the kunguras (battlements) of 
Dewa Banga ” And let the redeeming virtue of the usurper be 
recorded , who, when lus suzerain of Amber desired to reinstate 
him on the gaddi, refused “ io bring a second time the stain of 
treason on his head, bj which he had been disgraced In the opinion 
of mankind ” 

Ummed Singh in Erde.— Ummeda, once more a wanderer, 
alternately courting the aid of Mewar and Marwar, never sus- 
pended his hostility to the usurper of his rights, but carried lus 
VmWJKWOTS., wdJinut intermission, into his paternal domains. One 
i Ummeda, ' hope ’ , Ei*tK ‘ * h 00 *’ 
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of these led him to the village of Banodm . hither the Kachhwaha 
Ram, the widowed queen of his father, and the cause of al! their 
miseries, had retired, disgusted with herself and the world, and 
lamenting when too late, the rum she had brought upon her 
husband, herself, and the family she had entered Ummeda paid 
her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her self 
reproach His sufferings, his heroism, bnghtened by adversity, 
originating with her nefarious desire to stifle his claims of prtmo 
gemture by a spurious adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, 
of sympathy, and sorrow Determined to make some amends, 
she adopted the resolution of going to the Deccan, to solicit aid 
for the son of Budh Singh When she arrived on the banks of the 
Nerbudda a pillar was pointed out to her on which was inscribed 
a prohibition to any of her race to cross this stream, which like 
the Indus was also styled atak, or * forbidden ' * Like a true 
Rajputni, she broke the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the 
stream, observing with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no 
longer any impediment when no ordinance existed Having 
passed the Rubicon, she proceeded forthwith to the camp of 
Malhar Rao Holknr The sister of Jai Singh, the most potent 
Hindu pnnee of India, became a suppliant to this goatherd leader * 
of a horde of plunderers, nay, adopted him as her brother to effect 
the redemption of Bundi for the exiled Ummeda 

Malhar Rao Holkar assists TJmmed Singh.— Malhar, without 
the accident of noble birth, possessed the sentiments which belong 
to it, and he promised all she asked How far hb compliance 
might be promoted by [491] another call for his lance from the 
Rana of Mewar, in virtue of the marriage settlement which pro- 
mised the succession of Amber to a pnneess of his house, the 
Bundi records do not tell they refer only to the prospects of its 
own pnnee But sVe may. without any reflection on the gUkntry 
of Holkar, express a doubt how far he would have lent th- a,d 
or his horde to tins sole object, had he not had in view the iplendid 
bnbe of sixty four laklis from the Rana, to be paid ^ Isan 
Singh should be removed, for his nephew Madho Singh ‘ 


1 [On the Nerbudda aa a barrier «ee VoL XL p. 971 1 
* [The Holkar family belonged to the 
caate taking their name from the Tillage of Hoi on the NIra RJr a5 fa 
Distnct (Grant Duff 212 . BO, xviil Part iL -44) J 
» See Annals of Mewar, VoL I p. 495. 
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Be this as it may, the Bunch chronicle states that the lady, 
instead of the temporary expedient of delivering Bundi, con- 
ducted the march of the M&hrattas direct on Jaipur Circnm 
stances favoured her designs The character of Isan Singh had 
raised up enemies about his person, who seized the occasion to 
forward at once the views of Bundi and Mewar, whose princes 
had secretly gained them over to their views 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of the approach of the 
Mahrattas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle 
But their strength had been misrepresented, nor was It till he 
reached the castle of Bagni 1 that he was undeceived and sur 
rounded When too late, he saw that 4 treason had done its 
worst,’ and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of 
a minister whom he had murdered, met its natural reward The 
bard has transmitted in a sloka the cause of his overthrow 

Jabhl chhodi Itra 
Raj Karan ki as, 

Afontrt tnoto mdnyo 
Khalrt Kesod&s, 

4 Isan forfeited all hopes of regality, when he slew that great 
minister Keshodas ’ 

Jaipur forced to restore Ummed Singh.— The sons of tins 
minister, named Harsahai and Gursahai betrayed their prince 
to the 4 Southron,’ by a false return o! their numbers, and led 
him to the attack with means totally inadequate Resistance 
to a vast numerical superiority would have been madness he 
retreated to the castle o! this fie! ol Amber, where, alter a siege 
of ten days, he was forced not only to sign a deed for the surrender 
of Bundi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for himself and 
his descendants, but to put, in lull acknowledgment ol Ids rights, 
the tika on the forehead of Ummeda With this deed, and 
accompanied by the contingent of ivotah, they proceeded to 
Bundi , the traitor was expelled , and while rejoicings were 
making to celebrate the installation of Ummeda, the funereal 
pyre was lighted at Amber, to consume the mortal remains of his 
foe Raja Isan could [492] not survive his disgrace, and ter 
m mated his existence and hostility by poison thereby facilitating 
the. de&tgjos. tsnth. of Rundi and. Mewar 

* [10 miles 8. ol Jaipur city ] 
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Thus in S. 1805 (ajj. 1740) Ummeda regained his patrimony, 
after fourteen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed 
the roj al ' cushion * of Bundi. But this contest deprived it of 
many of its ornaments, and, combined with other causes, at 
length reduced it almost to its intrinsic worth, * a heap of cotton ’ 
Malhar Rao, the founder of the Holkar State, in virtue of his 
adoption as the brother of the widow-queen of Budh Singh, had 
the title of Mamu, or uncle, to young Ummeda But true to the 
maxims of his race, he did not take his buckler to protect the 
oppressed, at the impulse of those chivalrous notions bo familiar 
to the Rajput,* but deemed a portion of the Bundi territory a 
better incentive, and a more unequivocal proof of gratitude, than 
the titles of brother and uncle. Accordingly, he demanded, and 
obtained by Tegular deed of surrender, the town and district of 
Patau on the left bank of the Chambal 1 

The sole equivalent (if such it could he termed) for these 
fourteen y cars of usurpation, were the fortifications covering the 
palace and town, now called Tnragarh (the * Star-fort ’)» built by 
DalU Singh. Madho Singh, who succeeded to the gaddi of Jaipur, 
followed up the designs commenced by Jai Singh, and winch had 
Cost his successor his life, to render the smaller States of Central 
India dependent on Amber. For this Kotah had been besieged, 
imd Ummeda expelled, and as such policy could not be effected 
by their unassisted means, it only tended to the benefit of the 
auxiliaries, who soon became principals, to the prejudice and 
detriment of all. Madho Singh, liavmg obtained the castle of 
Ranthambhor, a pretext was afforded for these pretensions to 
supremacy. From the time of its surrender by Rao Surjan to 
Akbar, the importance of this castle was established by its 
becoming the first Sarkar, or * department,’ in the province of 
Ajmer, consisting of no less tlian * seventy-three mahals,’ 1 or 


* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joint stock 
parse was made for all such acquisitions, bo I’a tan was divided into shares, 
of which the Peahwa had one, and Srndhia another , hut the Peahw&’s share 
re main ed nominal, and the revenuo was carried to account by Holkar for 
the services of the Poona State. In the general pacification o! a.D 1817, 
this long lost and much -cherished district was once more Incorporated with 
Bundi, to the unspeakable gratituds and joy of its prince and people. In 
effecting this for the grandson of Ummeda, the Author secured for himself 
v gratification scarcely lees than his 

* (Af«, ii. 102, 274 f Jarrctt writes Sill StJpar or Sili Sopor ] 
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extensive fiefs m -which 'were comprehended not only Bundi and 
Kotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire State of Sheopur, 
and all the petty fiefs south of th» Banganga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the State of Amber In /act, with the 
exception of Mahmudabad in Bengal, 1 Hanthambhor was the 
mast extensive Sarkac or the empire In the decrepitude of 
the empire, this castle was maintained by a veteran commander 
[493] as long as funds and provisions lasted , but these failing 
in order to secure it from falling into the hands of the filahrattns, 
and thus being lost for ever to the throne, he sought out a Rajput 
prince, to whom he ought entrust it He applied to Bundi , but 
the Kara, dreading to compromise his fealty if unable to maintain 
it, refused the boon , and having no alternative, he resigned it 
to the prince of Amber as a trust which he could no longer defend 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jaipur 
to tribute from the Kothns, or fiefs in Haraoti , claims without a 
shadow of justice , but the maintenance of which, for the sake 
of the display of supremacy and paltry annual relief, has nourished 
half a century of irritation, which it is high time should cease * 

Zalim Singh of Kotah. — It was the assertion of this supremacy 
over Kotah as well as Bundi which first brought into notice the 
most celebrated Rajput of modern times, Zalim Singh of Kotah 
Rao Durjansal who then ruled that State, had too much of the 
Haro blood to endure such pretensions as the casual possession or 
Ranthambhor conferred upon his brother prince of Amber, who 

* lAfn, h. 132 f] 

1 Tho universal arbitrator, ZaLm Singh of Kotah, having undertaken 
to satisfy them, and save them from ths annual visitations of the Jaipur 
troops withdrew the proper allegiance of Indargarb, Balwan and Antardah 
to himself. The British government, in ignorance of these historical farts, 
and not desirous to disturb the existing state of things, were averse to hear 
the Bundi claims for the restoration oi her proper authority over these her 
chief vassals. With all his gratitude for the restoration of his political 
existence tho brave and good Bushan Singh could not suppress a sigh when 
the author said that I/jrf Hastings refused to go Into the question of the 
Kothrja, who had thus transferred their allegiance to Z a lim Singh of Kotah 
In their usual metaphorical style, he said, with great emphasis and sorrow 
My wings remain broken.’ It would be a matter of no difficulty to 
negotiate the claims of Jaipur, and cause the regent of Kotah to forgo his 
interposition, which would bo attended with no loss of any kind to him, 
‘but wodlcl afford unspeakable benefit and pride to Unncfi, vftdc’n nas wJfi 
deserved the boon at our hands. 
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considered that, as the late lieutenant of the king, he had a right 
to transfer his powers to lumself. The battle of Bhatwara, in 
S. 1617 (a.d. 1761), for ever extinguished these pretensions, on 
which occasion Zalim Singh, then scarcely of age, mainly contri- 
buted to secure the independence of the State he was ultimately 
destined to govern. But this exploit belongs to the annals of 
Kotah, and would not have been here alluded to, except to 
remark, that had the Bundi army joined Kotah in this common 
cause, they would have redeemed its fiefs from the tribute they 
are still compelled to pay to Jaipur. 

TJmmeda’s active mind was engrossed with the restoration of 
the prosperity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last 
fifteen years had undermined ; but lie felt his spirit cramped and 
his energies contracted by the dominant influence and avarice 
of the Insatiable Mahrattas, through whose means he recovered 
lus capital ; still there was as yet no fixed principle of government 
recognized, and the Rajputs, who [191] witnessed their periodical 
visitations like flights of locusts over their plains, hoped that 
this scourge would be equally transitory. Under this great and 
pernicious error, all the Rajput States continued to mix these 
interlopers in their national disputes, which none had more cause 
to repent than the Haras of Bundi. But the hold which the 
Mahrattas retained upon the lands of * Dewa Bangs* would 
never have acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and sage 
mind of TJmmeda continued to guide the vessel of the State 
throughout the lengthened period of Ida natural existence : his 
premature political decease adds another exnmple to the truth, 
that patriarchal, and indeed all governments are imperfect where 
the laws Ore not supreme. 

Ummed Singh’s Revenge on Indargarh. — An act of revenge 
stained the reputation of Ummeda, naturally virtuous, and but 
for which deed we should have to paint him as one of the bravest, 
wisest, and most faultless characters which Rajput history has 
recorded. Eight years had elapsed since the recovery of his 
dominions, and we have a right to infer that lus wrongs and their 
authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, for human nature 
can scarcely forget so treacherous an act as that of his vassal of 
Indargarh, on the defeat of Dablana. As so long a time had 
passed since the restoration without the penalty of his treason 
being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural 
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generosity of this high minded prince had co-operated with a wise 
pohej » in passing over the wrong without forgoing his right to 
avenge it The degenerate Rajput, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of his prince and refuse to relieve them, 
could never reflect on that hour without self abhorrence , but 
his spirit was too base to offer reparation bj a future life of duty , 
he cursed the magnanimity of the man he had injured , hated him 
for his very forbearance, and aggravated the part he had acted by 
fresh injuries and on a point too delicate to admit of being 
overlooked Ummeda had * 6ent the coco nut ' the symbol of 
matrimonial alliance to Madho Singh, in the name of his sister 
It was received in a full assembly of all the nobles of the court, 
and with the respect due to one of the most illustrious races of 
Itajputaiw Deo Singh of Indargarh was at that time on 0 visit 
at Jaipur and the compliment was paid him by the Raja of 
asking “ what fame said of the daughter of Budh Singh ? ” It 
is not impossible that he might hate sought tills opportunity of 
further betraying his prince , for his reply was an insulting 
innuendo, leading to doubts ns to the punty of her blood That 
it was grossly false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her 
hand by Raja Bijal Singh of Marwar “ The coco nut was 
returned to Bundi,” — an insult never to be forgiven bj a 
Rajput [405] 

In S 1818 (a d 1757) Ummeda went to pay Ids devotions at 
the shrine of Bijaiseni Mata (‘ the mother of victory ’) near 
Komar* Being in the vicinity of Indargarh, he invited its 
chief to join the assembled vassals with their families , and though 
dissuaded Deo Singh obeyed, accompanied by his son and 
grandson All were cut ofT at one fell swoop, and the line of the 
traitor was extinct as If the air of heaven should not be con 
ta minuted by the smoke of their ashes, Ummeda commanded 
that the bodies of the calumnious traitor and hfa issue should be 
thrown Into the lake His flef of Indargarh was given to hi* 
brother , between whom and the present incumbent four genera 
tions have passed away 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of 
disorder around him furnished ample occupation for his thoughts 
Yet, in the midst or all, would Intrude the remembrance of this 

1 [About 30 miles N E of BOndi city for Mita see VoL II 

p. 1193.] 
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single act, rn which he hod usurped the powers of Him to whom 
nlone it belongs to execute vengeance Though no voice was 
lifted up against the deed, though he had a moral conviction that 
a traitor’s death was the due of Deo Singh, his soul, generous as 
it was bra\ e, revolted at the crime, howc^ er sanctified by custom, 1 
which confounds the innocent with the guilty To appease his 
conscience, he determined to abdicate the throne, and pass the 
rest of his days in penitential ntes, and traversing, in the pilgrim’s 
garb, the vast regions of India, to visit the sacred shnnes of his 
faith 

Abdication o! Mabarao Ummed Singh, — In S 1827 (a d 1771), 
the imposing ceremony of ‘ Jngraj,’ which terminated the political 
existence of Ummeda, was performed An image of the pnnee 
was made, and a pyre was erected, on which it was consumed 
The hair and whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were taken off, and 
offered to the Manes » lamentation and wmhng were heard in the 
ramcasf nnd the twelve days of malam or ‘mourning,’ were 
passed ns if Ummeda had really deceased , * on the expiration of 
which, the installation of Ins successor took place, when Apt 
Singh was proclaimed prince of the Haras of Bundi 

The abdicated Ummeda with the title of Snji (by which alone 
he was henceforth known) retired to that holy spot In the valley 
sanctified by the miraculous cure of the first ‘ lord of the Patar,’ * 
and which was named after one of the fountains of the Ganges 
Kedamath To this spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, 
the warlike pilgrim brought 

The fruit and flower of many a province, 

and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether the hardy 
offspring of the [400] snow-dad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean 
in the tropic, fructify and flourish amidst the rocks of his native 
abode It is cunous even to him who is ignorant of the moral 

* Tho Uwb of revenge are dreadfully absoluto had the eons of Deo 
Singh survived, the feud upon their liege lord would have been entailed 
with their estate. It is a nice point for a subject to balance between fidelity 
to his pnnee and a father « feud, bap la vair 

* The queens’ apartments 

* £1j> mvJy -Hindu times a similar ^ner/onnance of mock funereal ntes 
took place in the event of contumacious disregard of the rules of caste 
(Barnett Antiquities of India, 120).] 

* See p 1463 
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vicissitudes which produced it, to see the pme of Tibet, the cone 
of Malacca, and other exotics, planted by the hand of the princely 
ascetic, flourishing around his hermitage, in spite of the intense 
heats of this rock-bound abode 

Wien Ummeda resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from 
the conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the 
consolation, and obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary 
to his repose But in assuming the pilgrim’s staff, he did not 
lay aside any feeling becoming his Tank or his birth There was 
no pusillanimous prostration of intellect , no puhng weakness 
of bigoted sentiment, but the same lofty mind which redeemed 
his birthright, accompanied him wherever he bent his steps to 
seek knowledge in the society of devout and holy men lie had 
read in the annals of his own and of other States, that “ the 
trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, and that Jiappy 
was the man who in time threw them aside and made his peace 
with heaven ” But in obeying, at once, the dictates of conscience 
and of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the wonders of 
creation, to bury himself in the fane of ICnnhaiya, or the sacred 
baths on the Ganges ; and he determined to see all those holy 
places commemorated m the ancient epics of his nation, and the 
never-ending theme of the wandering devotee In tlus deter 
mmation he was, perhaps, somewhat influenced by that love of 
adventure in which he had been nurtured, and it was a balm to 
his mind when he found that arms and religion were not only 
compatible, but that his pious resolution to force a way through 
the difficulties which beset the pilgrim’s path, enhanced the merit 
of his devotion Accordingly, tfye royal ascetic went forth on 
his pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s garb, but armed at all 
points Even in this there was penance, not ostentation, and he 
earned or buckled on his person one of every species of offensive 
or defensive weapon then in use a load which would oppress 
any two Rajputs pi these degenerate times He wore a quilted 
tunic, which would feist a sabre cut , besides a matchlock, a 
lance, a sword, a dogger, and their appurtenances of knives, 
pouches, and priming horn, he had a battle axe, a javelin, a 
tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of arrows , and it is affirmed 
tiot. ©iiiv vws hra 7 panrex, wa whuo. threesenre and. ten 
yearn had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thus ac 
coutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within liis 
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shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some 
seconds extended [4071 

The Wanderings of Ummed Singh. — With a small escort of Iu3 
gallant clansmen, during a long series of years he traversed every 
region, from the glacial fountains of the Ganges to the southern 
promontory of Rameswaram , 1 and from the hot wells of Sitn 
in Arakan,* and the Moloch of Orissa,* to the slinae of the Hindu 
Apollo at * the world s end ’ * Within these limits of Hinduism, 
Ummeda saw every place of holy resort, of curiosity, or of learning , 
and whenever he revisited his paternal domains, his return was 
greeted not only by his own tribe but by every prince and Rajput 
of Raj warn who deemed his abode hallowed if the princely 
pilgrim halted there on his route He was regarded as an oracle, 
while the treasures of knowledge which his observation had 
accumulated, caused his conversation to be courted and every 
word to be recorded The admiration paid to him while living 
cannot be better ascertained than by the reverence manifested 
by every Hara to his memory' To them his word was a law, 
and every relic of him continues to be held iu veneration Almost 
his last journey was to the extremity of his nation, the temples 
at the Delta of the Indus, and the slinne of the Hindu Cybele, 
the terrific Agmdevi Of Hinglaj on the shores of Makran, even 
beyond the Rubicon of the Hindus. 1 As he returned by Dwarka 
lie was beset by a band of Kabas,* a plundering race infesting 
these regions But the veteran uniting the arm of flesh to that 
of faith, valiantly defended himself and gained a complete 
victory, making prisoner their leader, who as the price of lus 
ransom, took an oath nc\er again to molest the pilgrims to 
Dwarka 

The warlike pilgrimage of Ummeda had been interrupted by a 
tragical occurrence, wluch occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of government 
to superintend the education of his grandchild This eventful 

* [In the island of ram bin Madura District Madras ( 101 xxu 173 2 ) ] 

* [Sllukund, in Chittagong District Bengal (ifcid. xxin. 60) ] 

* (Jagannalh not a Moloch religious suicides tinder his car are 
infrequent (Hunter, Onssa, i 133JL) J 

* (Krishna at Dwarka.] 

‘ Farvaif Sfata or ft am not •dgtucfon is worshipped at Z&ngih/ 
(WI xut. U 9 } 1 

* [See VoL II p. U'O 1 
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catastrophe, interwoven in the border history of Mewar and 
Haraoti, is well worthy of narration, as illustrative of manners 
and belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before 
by the dying Sati of Bumbaoda, that “ the Rao and the Rana 
should never meet at the Aheria (or spring hunt) without death 
ensuing ** What we are about to relate was the fourth repetition 
of this sport with the like fatal result 

The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good mangoes 
and for its population a few Minas, was the ostensible cause of 
dispute The chief of Bundi, either deeming it within his territory, 
or desiring to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in which he 
placed a garrison to overawe the freebooters, who were instigated 
by the discontented chiefs of Mewar to represent this as an 
infringement of their pnnce’8 rights Accordingly, the Rana 
marched with all his chieftains, and a mercenary [49SJ band of 
Sindis, to the disputed point, whence he invited the Bundi prince, 
Ajit, to his camp He came, and the Rana was so pleased With 
his manners and conduct, that Bdolta and its mango grove were 
totally forgotten Spring was at hand , the joyous month of 
Phalgun, when it was necessary to open the year with a sacrifice 
of the boar to Gaun (see Vol H p 660) The j oting Kara, in 
return for the courtesies of the Rana, Invited him to open the 
Ahena, within the ramnas or preserves of Bundi The invitation 
was accepted , the prince of the Sesodias, according to usage, 
distributed the green turbans and scarfs, and on the appointed 
day, with a brilliant cavalcade, repaired to the heights of 
Nanta 

Murder of Rana An Singh- — The abdicated Rao, who had 
lately returned from Badarinath, no sooner heard of the projected 
hunt, than he dispatched a special messenger to remind his son 
of the anathema of the Sati The impetuous Ajit replied that it 
was impossible to recall his imitation on such pusillanimous 
grounds The morning came, and the Rana, filled with senti- 
ments of friendship for the young Rao, rode with lum to the 
field But the preceding evening the minister of Mewar had 
waited on the Rao, and In language the most insulting told him 
to surrender Bilaita, or he would send a body of Sindis to place 
film in restraint', and fie was vile enoogfi rtr AcalTOjrfir fitvr* irxf 
merely the organ of his prince’s commands This rankled In the 
mind of the Rao throughout the day , and when the sport was 
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over, and he had the Harm's leave to depart, a sudden idea passed 
across his mind of the intended degradation, and an incipient 
resolution to anticipate this disgrace induced him to xetum The 
Rana, unconscious of any offence, received his young fncnd with 
a smile, repeated his permission to retire, and observed that 
they should soon meet again Irresolute, and overcome by this 
affable behaviour, his half formed intent was abandoned, and 
again he bowed and withdrew But scarcely bad he gone a few 
paces when, as if ashamed of himself, he summoned up the 
powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, upon his victim 
With such unerring force did he ply it, that the head of the lance, 
after passing through the Rana was transfixed in the neck of his 
steed The wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, as he 
regarded the assassin on whom he had lavished his friendship, 
“ Oh Haro I what have you done ? ” when the Indargarh cluef 
finished the treachery with his sword The Haro Rao, ns if 
glorying in the act, earned off the chhattar change ‘ the golden 
sun in the sable disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewnr, which he lodged 
in the palace of Bundi The abdicated Ummeda, whose gratified 
revenge had led to a life of repentance, was horror struck at this 
fresh atrocity in his house {400] he cned, “Shame on the 
deed ! ’’ nor would he henceforth look on the face of his son 
A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the lost worldly 
honours paid to the murdered king of Mewar , and although hn 
fate lias been elsewhere described, it maj be proper to record it 
from the chronicle of his foeman 

The Obsequies o! Rana Ari Singh. — The Rana and the Bundi 
pnnee had married two sisters, daughters of the prince of Kishan 
garh, so that there were ties of connexion to induce the Hann to 
reject all suspicion of danger, though he lnd been warned by 
his wife to beware of his brother in law The ancient feud had 
been balanced in the mutual death of the List two princes, and 
no motive for enmity existed On the daj previous to this 
disastrous event, the Mewar minister had given a feast, of which 
the pnnees and their nobles had partaken, when nil was harmony 
and friendship , bnt the sequel to the deed strongly corroborates 
the opinion that it was instigated by the nobles of Mewar, in 
hatred of their tyrannical prince ; and other hints were 
wanting m addition to the of the mi 

kindle the feeling of revenge the 
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struck, a simple mace bearer alone had the fidelity to defend his 
master ; not a chief was at hand either to Intercept the stroke, 
or pursue the assassin , on the contrary, no sooner wag the deed 
consummated, than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as if panic- 
struck and attacked by a host, took to flight, abandoning their 
camp and the dead body of their master 

A single concubine remained to perform the last rites to her 
lord She commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared 
to become his companion to a world unknown With the mur- 
dered corpse in her arms, she reared her form from the pile, and 
as the torch was applied, she pronounced a curse on his murderer, 
invoking the tree under whose shade it was raised to attest the 
prophecy, “ that, if a selfish treachery alone prompted the deed, 
within two months the assassin might be an example to mankind , 
but if it sprung from a noble revenge of any ancient feud, she 
absolved him from the curse a branch of the tree fell in token 
of assent, and the ashes of the Rana and the Sati whitened the 
plain of Bilaita ” 

Death of Maharao Ajit Singh.— Within the two months, the 
prophetic anathema was fulfilled , the Rao of the Haras was a 
corpse, exhibiting an awful example of divine vengeance • “ the 
flesh dropped from his bones, and he expired, an object of loathing 
and of misery” Hitherto these feuds had been balanced by 
the toe tahonis, or its substitutes, but this last remains unnppeased, 
strengthening the belief that it was prompted from Mewar [500] 

Kaharao Bishan Singh, a.d 1770-1821, — Bishan Singh, the 
sole offspring of Ajit, and who succeeded to the gaddt was then 
an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that Srijl should 
watch his interests Having arranged the affairs of the infant 
Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhabhal (foster brother) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced bis peregrinations, 
being often absent four years at a time, until within a few years 
of his death, when the feebleness of age confined him to his 
hermitage of Kedarnath 

It affords an additional instance of Rajput instability of 
character, or rather of the Imperfection of their government, that, 
in his old age, when a life of austerity had confirmed a remind a 
lion which reflection had prompted, the ven-robfe warn or became 
an object of distrust to his grandchfld Miscreants who dreaded 
to see wisdom near the throne, had the audacitj to add insult to a 
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prohibition of Sriji 0 return to Bundi, commanding him “ to eat 
sweetmeats and tell his beads at Benares ” The messenger, who 
found him advanced as far as Nayashahr, 1 dehvered the mandate, 
adding that his ashes (should not mingle with his fathers’ But 
such was the estimation in which he was held and the sanctity 
he had acquired from these pilgrimages that the sentence was 
no sooner known than the neighbouring princes became suitors 
for his society The heroism of his >outh, the dignified piety of 
his age, inspired the kindred mind of Partap Singh of Amber with 
•very different feelings from those of his own tribe He addressed 
Snji as a son and a servant, requesting permission to * darshankar * 
(worship him) and convey him to his capital Such was tho 
courtesy of the flower of the Kachhwnhas I Srijl declined this 
mark of homage, but accepted the invitation He was received 
with honour, and so strongly did the gallant and virtuous Partap 
feel the indignity put upon the abdicated prince, that he told 
him, if “ any remnant of worldly association yet lurked within 
him,” he would in person at the head of nil the troops of Amber > 
place him on the throne both of Bundi and Kotah Snji 0 reply 
was consistent with Ids magnanimity “They are both mine 
already— on the one is my nephew, on the other my grandchild ” 
On this occasion Zahm Singh of Kotah appeared on the scene 
as mediator , he repaired to Bundi and exposed the futility 0 / 
Bishan Singh s apprehensions , and armed with full powers of 
reconciliation, sent Lalaji Pandit to escort the old Rao to his 
capital The meeting was such as might have been expected, 
between a precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the 
venerable chief who had renounced every mundane feeling but 
affection for his offsprng It drew tears from all eyes “ My 
child," said the pUgnm warrior, presenting Ids sword, “ take 
this , apply it yourself if you think I can have any bad intentions 
towards you, but let not the base defame me” (501] The 
young Rao wept aloud os he entreated forgiveness , and the 
Pandit and Zahm Singh had the satisfaction of seeing the inten 
tlons of the sycophants who surrounded the minor prince, 
defeated Snji refused however, to enter the halls of Bundi 
during the remainder of his life, which ended about eight years 
after tlds event, when his grandchild entreated “ he would close 
* (Perhaps tha town of that same in iho SahSranpar District, United 
Prormcw.] 
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}>Js eyes within the walls of his fathers ” A remnant of that 
feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying Ummeda 
offer no objection, and he was removed m a svkhpal* flitter) to the 
palace, where lie tlrnt night breathed his last Thus, in S 1SG0 
(a d ISOl), Ummeda Singh closed o varied and chequered life; 
the sun of his morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soort to 
burst forth in a radiant prosperity , but scarcely had it attained 
its meridian glory ere enme dimmed its splendour and it descended 
in solitude and sorrow 

Sixty years had passed over his head since Ummeda, when 
only thirteen years o! age, put himselt at the head ot his Haras, 
and earned Patan and Gandoli His memory is venerated in 
Haraoti, and but for the stain which the gratification of Ins 
revenge has left upon his fame, he would have been the model of 
a Rajput pnnee But let us not apply the European standard of 
abstract \irtue to these princes, who have so few checks and so 
many incentives to crime, and whose good acts deserve the more 
applause from an appalling honhor (predestination) counteracting 
moral responsibility 

Colonel Monson’s Campaign. — The period of Snji's death was 
an important era in the history ot the Haras It was at this time 
that a British army, under the unfortunate Monson, for the first 
time appeared in these regions, avowedly for the purpose of putting 
down HoILar, the great foe of the Rajputs, but especially of 
Bundi * Whether the aged chief was yet ahve and counselled 
this policy, which has since been gratefully repaid by Britain, 
we are not aware , but whatever has been done for Bundi has 
fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of its pnnee ft was not 
on the advance of our army, when its ensigns were waving m 
i [Salipot ” harprows protecting,” a luxurious litter, like the 
tnUui-fan or mdhodel (p- 1340) ) 

* [Tor k fell account of the disastrous retreat of Ron. Isent.-CoL William 
Wonson we Mill, Hwt. of Bid* i vol. m. (1817) 672 ff Re was son of John, 
2nd Baron Monson born in 1760 went to India with the 52nd Regiment 
m 17S0 He shared m the attack on Serin gaps tarn in 17 Sj 2 * in the JIaritha 
war of 1 803 commanded a brigade under Lord Lake l°d the storming party, 
and was tenoaily wounded at the capture of Aligarh, 4th September 1803. 
After his famous retreat to Agra m 1804 he was again employed under 
Lord Lake in his campaign agamst Saltan w« present at the battle ol Dig, 
J4thNovembcrIE04,«Lndled thelaat of the four assaults on Bharat pur in 1805. 
He returned to England in 1806, and was elected member for Lincoln 
He died in December J 807 fG E Buckland, D%cL Iitd.an Bmp-opSy, * t ).] 
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anticipation, of success, but on its humiliating flight, that a safe 
passage -was not only cheerfully granted, but aided to the utmost 
cf the Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable disregard oi 
hu own welfare and interests It was, indeed, visited with 
retribution, which we little knew, or, m the pusillanimous policy 
of that day, little heeded Suffice it to say, that, in 1817, when 
we called upon the Rajputs to arm and coalesce with us m the 
putting down of rapine, Bundi was one of the foremost to join 
the alliance Well she might be , for the Mahratta flag waved 
in unison with her own within the walls of the capital, while the 
revenues collected scarcely [502] afforded the means of personal 
protection to its prince Much of this was owing to our abandon 
ment of the Rao in 1804 

Compensation to Bundi after the Pmd&n War — Throughout the 
contest of 1817, Bundi had no will but ours , its prince and 
dependents were in arms ready to execute our behest , and when 
victory crowned our efforts in every quarter, on the subsequent 
pacification, the Rao Raja Biahan Smgh was not forgotten The 
districts held by Holkar, some of which had been alienated for 
half a century, and which had become ours by right of conquest, 
were restored to Bundi without a qualification, while, at the 
same tune, we negotiated the surrender to him of the districts 
held by Sindhia, on his paying through us, an annual sum cal 
eulated on the average or the last ten years’ depreciated revenue 
The intense gratitude felt by the Raja was expressed In a few 
forcible words “ I am not a man of protestation , but my head 
is yours whenever j ou require it ” This was not an unmeaning 
phrase of compliment , he would have sacrificed his life, and that 
of every Ilnra who “ ate his salt. Lad we made experiment of hiS 
fidelity Still, immense as were the benefits showered upon 
Bundi, and with which her prince was deeply penetrated, there 
Was a drawback The old Maclnavelh of Kotah had been before 
him in signing himself ‘/dsn Sarkar Andres' (the slave of the 
English government), and had contrived to g-t lndargarh, 
Bafwan, Antardah, and Kbatoff, the chief feudatories of Bundi, 
under his protection 

The frank and braie Rao Raja couid not heip deep]} regretting 
an arrangement, which, as he emphatically said, was “ dipping 
I us wings ” The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and 
political expediency enjoin a revision of it, and the bringing about 
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a compromise which would restore the integrity of the most 
interesting and deserving httle State in India* Well lias it 
repaid the anxious care we manifested for its interests , for while 
every other principality has, by some means or other, caused 
uneasiness or trouble to the protecting power, Bundi has silently 
advanced to comparative prosperity, happy in her independence, 
and interfering with no one The Rao Raja survived the restore 
tion of his independence oniy four short years, when he was 
earned off by that scourge the cholera morbus In his extremity, 
writhing under a disease which unmans the strongest frame and 
mind, he was cool and composed He interdicted his wives 
from following him to the pyre, and bequeathing his son and 
successor J503J to the guardianship of the representative of the 
British government, breathed his last in the prune of life 

Death and Character o! Maharao Bishao Singh— -The char 
acter of Bishnn Singh may be summed up in a few words He 
was an honest man, and every inch a Rajput Under an tin 
polished exterior, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic 
soul , he was by no means deficient in understanding, and pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of his own interests When the 
Mahrattas gradually curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed 
his power and comforts, he seemed to delight in showing how 
easily he could dispense with unessential enjoyments , and found 
in the pleasures of the chase the only stimulus befitting a Rajput f 
He would bh ouac for days in the hon s hut, not quit tbe scene 
until he had circumvented the forest king, the only prey he 

1 The Author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty 
with Bondi in February 1818 His previous knowledge of her deserts was 
not disadvantageous to her interests and he assumed the responsibility 
of concluding it upon the general principles which were to regnlato our future 
policy as determined in the commencement of the war, and setting aside 
the news which trenched upon these m our subsequent negotiations These 
general principles laid it down as n sine yua non that the Mahmttas should 
not have a foot of land in Raj pu tana west of the Chambal j and he closed 
the door to recantation by sealing the reunion in perpetuity to Bondi, of 
pa tan and all land so situated, [In 1647, with the consent of fimdhia, his 
share of the Patan district waa made over in perpetuity to Bundi on pay 
meat of a further turn of Ba. 80,000, to be credited to Gwalior Under the 
treaty of IP *50 with Sindhia the sovereignty of this tract was transferred 
to the British Government from whom Bundi now holds It as a perpetual 
fief, subject to the payment of Rs. SO 000 per annum, in addition to the 
tribute of Rs. 40 000 payable under the treaty of 1818 (tOI lx 81 f kl 
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deemed worthy of his skill He had slain upwards of one hundred 
hons with Ins own hand, besides many tigers, and boars innumer- 
able had been victims to Jus lance In this noble pastime, not 
exempt from danger, and pleasurable in proportion to the tod, 
he had a limb broken, which crippled him for life, and shortened 
his stature, previously below the common standard But when 
he mounted his steed and waved his lance over his head, there 
was a masculine vigour and dignity which at once evinced that 
Bishan Singh had we called upon him, would have wielded his 
weapon as worthily in our cause as did his glorious ancestors for 
Jahangir or Shah Alam He was somewhat despotic in his own 
htile empire, knowing that tear is a accessary incentive to respect 
in the governed, more especially amongst the civil servants of 
his government , and, if the Court Journal of Bundi may be 
credited his audiences with his chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was his premier, must have been amusing to those in the ante 
chamber The Raja had a reserved fund, to which the minister 
was required to add a hundred rupees daily , and wliatever plea 
he might advance for the neglect of other duties on this point 
none would be listened to, or the appeal to Indrajit was threatened 
* The conqueror of Indro ” was no superior divinity, but a shoe 
of superhuman sue suspended from a peg where a more classic 
prince would have exhibited his rod of empire But he reserved 
this for Ws barons, and the shoe, thus misnamed was the humili- 
ating corrective for an offending minister 

The Minis ters of Bondi. — At Bundi as at all these patriarchal 
principalities, the cluef agents of power are few They are four 
in number, namely 1 The Diwnn or Musaliib , 2 The Faujdar, 
or Kilndar , S The Dakhshi , 4 The Risala, or Comptroller of 
Accounts [50 1] 1 

This little State became so connected with the imperial court, 
that, like Jaipur, the pnnees adopted seveml of its customs 
The Fordlian, or premier, was entitled Diwan and Musahib , and 
he had the entire management of the territory and finances 
The I’nujdar or ICifadar is the governor of the castle, the Main; de 
Palais, who at Bundi fa never a Rajput, but some Dhabhai or 
foster brother, identified with the family, who likewise heads the 

1 [IUsola properly means ‘ a latter, account * Riasladir ha*, in the 
British service the special sense of a native officer commanding a troop of 
cavalry ( Yulo }Iobso7i-Jobson 2nd od 761 f ).} 
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feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned for their 
support The Ba kh s h i controls generally all accounts ; the 
Itisala those of the household expenditure The late prince’s 
management of his revenue was extraordinary. Instead of the 
surplus being lodged in the treasury, it centred in a mercantile 
concern conducted by the prime minister, in the profits of which 
the Raja shared. But while he exhibited but fifteen per cent 
gam in the balance-sheet, it was stated at thirty. From this 
profit the troops and dependents of the court were paid, chiefly 
m goods and grain, and at such a rate as he chose to fix. 1 Their 
necessities, and their prince being joint partner in the firm, made 
complaint useless ; but the system entailed upon the premier 
universal execration 

Bishan Singh left two legitimate sons • the Rao Raja Ram 
Singh, then eleven years of age, who was installed in August 1821 ; 
and the Maharaja Gcpal Singh, a few months younger. Both 
were most promising youths, especially the Raja He inherited 
his father’s passion for the chase, and even at this tender age 
received trom the nobles 1 their Harare and congratulations on 
the first wild game he slew. Hitherto his pigmy sword had been 
proved only on lads or lambs His mother, the queen regent, is 
o princess of Kishangarh, amiable, able, and devoted to her son 
It is ardently hoped that this most interesting State and family 
mil rise to their ancient prosperity, under the generous auspices 
of the government which rescued it from ruin In return, wc 
may reckon on a devotion to which our power is yet a stranger — 
strong hands and grateful hearts, which will court death In our 
behalf with the Bame indomitable spirit that has been exemohfied 
jn days gone by Oar wishes are for the prosperity of the Claras 1 
[505], 

1 The truck system, called pama, is well known in RsjpnUns 

1 And from the Author with the rest, whoee nephew he was by courtesy 
and adoption [Ram Singh succeeded his father in 1821 He behaved with 
apathy and lukewarmness in the Mutiny of 1837, bnt he was given the right 
ot adoption in 1862, and died in 1839 He wss “ the most conservative 
prince in conservative RSjputana, and a grand specimen of a true Rajput 
gentleman." He was succeeded by his ion Maharao Raja Raghblr Singh 
[101 is 82)1 
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CHAPTER 5 

Formation of Kotah State.— The early history of the Horosof 
hotah belongs to Bundi, of which they were a junior branch The 
separation took place when Shah Jahan was emperor of India, 
who bestowed Kotah and its dependencies on Madho Singh the 
second son of Rao Ratan for his distinguished gallantry in the 

battle of Burhanpur 1 „ . . 

Rao Madho Singh. c. AJ> 182 M 0 - Madho Singh was bom 
in S 1621 (am 1585) At the early age of fourteen, he draplayod 
that daring intrepidity which gave him the title of Baja and 
Kotah with its three hundred and slaty townslnps (then the chief 
fief of Bundi, and yielding two laths of rent), independent of his 

'^Ithaa nlready been related, that the conquest of Una tract was 
made from the Kliota Bhlls of the Ujlo 0» "TS'dassm 
abongmal race Prom these the Bojput will eat, and nil classes 
will -Ibini water' at their hand. ' Kotah was at that .time but a 
senea of hamlets, the abode of the Bbd chief, styled l Baja bemg 
the ancient fortresa of Ehelgarh. five cost south o'Kotnli B 
when Madho Smgh wna mf< 
attained extensive limits To the so 

Gagraun and Ghatoh, then held by the Khichra , on d. i east, by 
Maryjrol nod [500] Nahargarh, the first belonging : to «« G a“r. “e 

and a nch sod fertilised by numerous large streams 
Tlie favour and power Madho Singh enjoys , 

.otacriL U.e doSLn he held direct of the cm™. ■ 

authonty at lua death extended «. .the M- 

and Haraoti Jfadho Singh died m S 1687, leaving 

I [Soo EUiot-Dowson vi . n d e»t with Bhils. who 

and Cattet Central Pronnca u. 2*1)0 
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whose appanages became the chief fiefs of Kotali To the holders 
and their descendants, m order to mark the separation between 
them and the elder Haras of Bundi, the patronymic of the founder 
was applied, and the epithet Madham is sufficiently distinctive 
whenever two Haras, bearing the same name, appear together 
These were — 

1 Mukund Singh, who had lvotah 

2 Mohan Singh, who had Paleta 

8 Jujarh Singh, who had Kotra, and subsequently Rumgurh, 
Itilawan 

4 Kamram, who had Koila 1 

5 Kishor Singh who obtained Sangod 

Rao Mukund Singh, ad 1630-57. — Raja Mukund Singh 
succeeded To this pnnee the chief pass m the bomer dividing 
Malwa fromHaraoti owes its name of Mukunddarra ’ which gained 
an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of the British 
troops under Brigadier Monson, ad 1804 Mukund erected 
many places of strength and utility , and the palace and petta * 
of Anta are both attributable to him 

Raja Mukund gave one of those bnlhant instances of Rajput 
devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which 
illustrate lrn national history When Aurangzeb formed his 
pamcidal design to dethrone his father Shah Jalian, nearly e\ery 
Rajput rallied round the throne of the aged monarch , and the 
Rathors and the Haras were most conspicuous The sons of 
Madho Singh, besides the usual ties of fidelity, forgot not that 
to Shah Jahan they owed their Independence, and they deter 
mined to defend him to the death In S 1714, in the field near 
Ujjain, afterwards named by the victor Fatebabad, the five 
brothers led their vassals, dad In the saffron stained garment, 
with the bridal mauT (coronet) on their head, denoting death or 
victory * The imprudent intrepidity of the Rathor commander 
denied them the latter, but a (507] glorious death no power could 
prevent and all the fi\ e brothers fell in one field The youngest, 

1 Ha held also the districts of Dah and Cura in grant direct of the empire. 

* [* The defile of Mukund,’ also written Mukunddwar* * door cr gate 
ol Mukund,’ about 25 miles S. of Kotah city ) 

> [The extra moral suburb of a fortress (iolc, Hobwn-Jobso* £ud ed. 

[16th Apnl 1058 (Jadunath Sarkar, U\st of Aurangub u. 1 G.).] 
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Kishor Singh, was afterwards dragged from amidst the slam, and, 
though pierced with wounds, recovered He was afterwards one 
of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajputs serving in the 
Deccan, and often attracted notice, especially in the capture of 
Bijapur But the imperial princes knew not how to appreciate 
or to manage such men, who, when united under one who could 
control them, were irresistible 

Itao Jagat Singh, A.n 1657-70. • — Jagat Singh, the son of 
Mukund, succeeded to the family estates, and to the mansab or 
dignity of a commander of two thousand, in the imperial army 
He continued serving in the Deccan until lus death m S 1720, 
leaving no issue 

Itao Pem Singh, a d 1670 — Pern Singh son of Kaninun of 
ICoila, succeeded , hut was so invincibly stupid that the Pancli 
(council of chiefs) 6et him aside after six months’ rule, and sent him 
back to Koila, which is still held by his descendants 1 

Rfio Kishor Singh Lad 1670-86 — Kishor Singh, who so 
miraculously recovered from his wounds, was placed upon the 
gaddi Wien the throne was at length obtained by Aurangreb, 
Kishor was agnin serving in the south, and shedding his own 
blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation He greatly 
distinguished himself at the siege of Bijapur, and was finally slam 
at the escalade of Arkatgarh (Arcot) in S 1742 He was a noble 
specimen of a Haro , and, it is said, counted fifty wounds on Ills 
person He left three son3, Bishan Singh, Ram Singh, and 
narnath Singh The eldest, Bishan Singh, was deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany his father to the south , but 
had the appanage and royal palace of Anta conferred upon lum 
His issue was as follows Pnthi Singh, chief of Anta, whose son, 
A jit Singh, had tlirec sons, Chhattarsal, Guman Singh, and Raj 
Singh 

Rao Ram Singh, a d 1686-1707. — Ram Singh who was with 
his father when lie was killed succeeded to all his dignities, and 

1 A descendant of his covered Henson s retreat even before this general 
reached the Muhirnddarra Pass, and fell defending the ford of the Amjar, 
disdaining to retreat IIu simple cenotaph marks tho spot where fn the 
gallant old style this chief spread his carpet to meet the DeccanI host, 
while a British commander at the head of a force capable of sweeping one 
end of India to the other, fled 1 Tho Author will say more of Una in his Ter 
tonal Narrative, having visited the spot. 
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■vrag inferior to none in the contests which fill the page of imperial 
history, and in opposing the rise of the Mahxattas In the war 
of succession, he embraced the cause of Prince Azam, the viceroy 
in the IJecean, against the elder, Muazzam, and was slain in the 
battle of Jajau, in S 1764 In this memorable conflict, which 
decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah pnnce espoused 
the opposite cause to [508] the head of his house or Bundi, and 
Hara met Kara in that desperate encounter, wb*n a cannon-shot 
terminated the life of Ram Singh in the very zenith of his career 
Rao Blum Singh, a p 1707-20. — Blum Smgh si cceeded , and 
with him Kotah no longer remained a in] of the third order On 
the death of Bahadur Shah, and the secession of Farrukhsiyar, 
Raja Bhim espoused the cause of the Sayyid s, when his manaab 
was increased to ‘five thousand,” a rank heretofore confined to 
pn nces of the blood and rajas of the first class. The elder branch 
of the Haras maintained its fealty to the throne against these 
usurping ministers, and thus the breach made at the battle of 
Jajau was widened by their taking opposite sides The dis- 
graceful attempt of Raja Bhim on the life of Rao Raja Budh of 
Bundi has already been recorded Having completely identified 
himself with the designs of the Sayyids and Jal Singh of Amber, 
he aided all the schemes 6f the latte*- to annihilate Bundi on object 
the more easy of accomplishment since the unmerited and sudden 
misfortunes of Rao Budh had deprived him of his reason. Raja 
Bhim obtained the royal sanad or grant for all the lands on the 
Patar, from Kotah west, to the descent into Ahirwara east, 
which comprehended much land of the Kluchia as well as of Bundi 
He thus obtained the celebrated castle of Gogrsun, now the 
strongest m Haraoti, and rendered memorable by its defence 
against Alau-d-din, likewise Mau Maidana, SWgarh, Bara, 
Mangrol, and Barod, all to the eastward of the Chambal, which 
was formally constituted the western boundary of the State The 
aboriginal Bin's of Ujlft, or ‘ pure ’ descent, had recovered much 
of their ancient inheritance in the intricate tracts on the southern 
frontier of Haraoti Of these, Alaao bar Thana now the most 
southern garrison of Kotah, became their chief place, and here 
dwelt ‘ the Jang of the Bhils,’ Raja Chakarsen, whose person was 
attended by five hundred horse and eight hundred bowmen, and 
'U> Vnom an 'the 'various ’tn’ota tA TSute, fatim KrCTftc tn the 
extremity of the plateau, owed obedience This indigenous race. 
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whose simple life secured their preservation amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, from Raja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja Bhim of Kotah, 
were dispossessed and hunted down without mercy, and their 
possessions added to Kotah On the occasion of the subjugation 
of Bhilwnra, the latter assigned tracts of land to the Umat chiefs 
of Narsuigarh and Rajgarh Patan, with townships in thah in 
Kotah proper, and hence arose the claim of Kotah on these 
independent States for the tribute termed tankhxrah 1 At the 
same tune all the [509] chieftains acknowledged the supremacy 
of Kotah, under articles of precisely the same nature as those 
which guaranteed the safety and Independence of Rajwara bj 
Britain , with this difference, that the Umats could not be installed 
without the khflat of recognition of the princes of Kotah Had 
Raja Bhim lived, he would further have extended the borders of 
Haraoti which were already carried beyond the mountains 
Onarsi, Dig Pcrawa and the lands of the Chnndarawats were 
brought under subjection, but were lost with his death, which 
like that of his predecessors was an untimely sacrifice to duty 
towards the throne 

When the celebrated Kilicb Kban,* afterwards better known 
to history os Niznmu 1 mulk fled from the court to maintain 
himself by force of arms in his government of the Deccan Raja 
Jai Smgh of Amber, as the lieutenant of the king commanded 
Bhim Singh of Kotah and Gaj Smgh of Narwnr to intercept him 
in his passage The Nizam was the Pagn badal Bhai or * turban 
exchanged brother,’ of the Hara pnnee, and he sent him a friendly 
epistle, entreating him “-not to credit the reports to his dis 
advantage, telling him that he had abstracted no treasures of 
the empire and that Jai Smgh was a meddling knave, who desired 

* This is one more of the numerous inexplicable claims which the British 
Government has had to decide upon, since it became tho universal arbitrator 
Neither party understandi n g their ongia, the dilheulty of a just decision 
must be obvious. This seta it at rest, [Tankbwab 'wages an assign 
ment of revenue.' For its technical sense tanHteSA jSgir see Rogers 
Beveridge, Memoir » of Jah&ngir, 74 ] 

* [Kamaru-d dSa Asaf Jah eon ot Gh&ziu-d-dln Khia Jang born 1671, 
received the title of Chin Q lich Khan In 3 690-91 , governor of Moradabad 
and WUlwa under Farruthsiyar , gained supreme power in the IJeocan in 
1720, died May 22 1748 the present Nizams of Itaidarabid being his 
successors (Manueei »v 140 Grant Dull, History of lie JfuAroKas, 190 
Elliot "Dowvon viL passim] | 
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■was Inferior to none fa the contests which fil] the page of Imperial 
history, and in opposing the me of the Alahrattaa. In the war 
of succession, he embraced the cause of Prince Awn, the viceroy 
in the Deccan, against the eider, Afu&zzam, and was slain in the 
battle of Jajau, in S. 17S4. In this memorable conflict, which, 
decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah pnnee espoused 
the opposite cause to J508] the head of his house of Bundi, and 
Ham met Hara in that desperate encounter, wh-n n cannon-shot 
terminated the Ufe of Ram Singh in the very zenith of ids career. 

Rao Bhim Singh, a.d. 1707-20. — BJnm S jgh succeeded ; and 
with him Kotah no longer remained a inj of the third order. On 
the death of Bahadur Shah, and the accession of ramikhsiyar. 
Raja Blum esjiouscd the cause of the Sayyids, when Ills rasnsab 
vres increased to “ihe thousand,'* a rank heretofore confined to 
princes of the blood and rajas of the first class. The cider branch 
of the Haras maintained its fealty to the throne against these 
usurping ministers, and thus the breach made at the battle of 
Jajau was widened by their taking opposite sides. The dis- 
graceful attempt of Raja Bhim on the ltfe of Itao Raja Budh of 
Bundi has already been recorded. Having completely identified 
himself with the designs of the Sayyids and JaJ Singh of Amber, 
he aided all the schemes bf the latter to annihilate Bundi, an object 
the more easy of accompliahmert Since the unmerited and sudden 
misfortunes of Rao Budh had deprived him of hi# reason. Raja 
Bliim obtained the royal sanod or grant for all the lands on the 
Pa tar, from Kotah west, to the descent into AHrwora east ; 
which comprehended much land of the Khichis as well as of Bundi, 
He thus obtained the celebrated castle of Gagraun, now the 
strongest in Harooti, and rendered memorable by its defence 
against Alau-d-dm ; likewise Sfau Haitians, Shirgarh, Bara, 
Alangrol, and Barod, all to the eastward of the Chambal, which 
was formally constituted the western boundary of the State. The 
aboriginal Bluts of UJla, or * pure * descent, had recovered much 
of their ancient inheritance in the intricate tracts on the south mi 
frontier of Harooti Of these, Alanohar Thana. now the most 
southern garrison of Kotah, became their chief place, and here 
dwelt * the king of the Bhils/ Raja CbakaneO, whore person was 
attended by five hundred horse and eight hundred bowmm, and 
to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, from Afewar to the 
extremity of the plateau, owed obedience. This Indigenous race, 
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the destruction of both ; and urging him to heed him not, nor offer 
any molestation to his passage to the south " The Lrfl\e Kara 
replied, that “ He knew the line between friendship and duty • 
be was commanded to Intercept him, and had advanced for that 
purpose , it was the king’s order ; fight him he must, and next 
morning would attack him " The courtesy of the Ilajput, who 
mingled no resentment with his hostility, but, like a true cavalier, 
gave due warning of lus Intention, was not thrown away upon the 
wily Muslim The Nizam took post amidst the broken ground 
of the Sindh, near the town of Kurwai Bornsa 1 There was but 
one approach to his position without a circuitous march, which 
suited not the Impatient Rajput , and there his antagonist planted 
a battery, masked b> some brushwood At the pita ladal ( mom 
Ing-dawn) Itaja Bhim, basing taken Ids amal pani, or opium 
water, mounted Ids elephant, and uniting Ids vassals to those of 
the Kachhsraha, the combined clans moved on to the attack, in 
one of those dense masses, with couched lances whose shock is 
irresistible They were within musket shot of the Nizam , had 
they readied him Haldarabad woutd never have amen on the 
ruins of Gualkund,* the undent Haro abode , but the batter} 
opened, nnd In an instant tlie elephants with their riders, Baja 
Bhim nnd Baja Gaj were dcstrojed Horse and foot became 
commingled, happy to emerge from the tods into which the blind 
confidence of their leaders had carried them , and Klheh Klian 
pursued the career that destiny had marked out for him (31 0] 
Loss of the Hire Tribal God. — On this occasion the Haras 
sustained a double loss . their leader, and their titular divinity, 
Bmjnath, the god of BrnJ Tills palladium of the Haras Is a small 
golden Image, which Is borne on the saddle bow of their princely 
leader In c\ery conflict When the gof Is formed and the lances 
are couched, the signal of onset is the shout of * JaJ BrnJnathJI 1 * 
•Victory to BroJnntM* and man} a glorious victor} and man} 
a glorious death has he witnessed After being long missing the 
representative of the god was recovered and sent to Kotab, Vo 
the great joy of every Hara It was In S 1770 (a d 1720) that 
Bhim Singh perished, having ruled fifteen year* during which 
short period he established the affairs of his little dominion on a 
basis which has never been shaken 

1 [On the river JJetirm »bent <5 mile* S.S.N of Lahtfmr ] 

• [Seep !U9] 
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Rao Bhim Singh attacks Bondi.—' The rivalry that commenced 
between the houses when Harn encountered Kara on the plains 
of Dholpur, and each princelj leader sealed his fidelity to the cause 
he espoused with his blood, was brought to issue bj Raja Bhim 
whose attack upon Roo Budh of Bundi, while defending the 
forlorn Famikhsiyar, has already been related, though without 
its consequences These were fatal to the supremacy of the elder 
branch , for, taking ndi antage of his position and the expulsion 
of Rao Budh, in winch he aided Raja Bhim made an attempt 
upon Bundi and despoiled that capital of all the insignia of 
sovereign rule, its nakkaras or kettle drums with the celebrated 
ran sankh or war shell an heirloom descended from the heroes 
of antiquity Even the military band whose various discordant 
instruments are 6till in use, may be heard in pseudo concert from 
the guardroom oxer the chief gate of the citadel at Kotah , 
while the * orange flag” the gift of Jahangir to Rao Ratan 
around which many a brave Hara has breathed his last, is now 
used by the junior house in all processions or battles 

To recover these ensigns of fallen digmtj , many a stratagem 
lias been tried False keys of the city gates of Kotah and its 
citadel had been procured, and its guards won o\er by bribery to 
favour admission , but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan 
when on the brink of execution since which the gates of Kotah 
are always dosed at sunset and never opened even to the pnnee 
This custom has been attended with great inconvenience , of 
which the following anecdote affords an Instance When Raja 
Durjan after his defeat reached Kotali at midnight with a few 
Attendants he called aloud to the sentinel for admittance , but the 
orders of the latter were peremptory and allowed of no discretion 
The soldier desired the Raja to be gone , upon which expostula 
tion being vain he revealed himself ns the pnnee At this the 
soldier laughed [511] but tired of importunity, bade his 
sca ereign “ go to hell ’ levelled his match lock and refused to 
cal] the officer on guard The prince retired and passed the night 
in a temple close at hand At daybreak the gates were opened 
and the soldiers were laughing at their comrade s story of the 
night when the Raja appeared All were surprised but most of 
all the sentinel, who, taking bis. sward, and shield, placed them 
at his sovereign’s feet, and in a rnanly but respectful attitude 
awaited his decision The prince raised him, and praising his 
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fidelity, bestowed the dress he then wore upon him, besides a gift 
of money 

The Hara chronicler states, that Raja Bhim's person was 
seamed with scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of 
incurring the imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in 
presence of his attendants Nor was it till his death wound at 
Kurwai that this singularity was explained, on one of his con 
fidentla! sen-ants expressing his surprise nt the numerous scars * 
which brought this characteristic reply : “ lie who Is bom to 
govern Haras, and desires to preserve his land, must expect to 
get these the proper post for a Rajput prince Is ever nt the head 
of his vassals ” 

Raja Bhim was the first pnnee of Kotah who had the dignity 
of Panj hazan, or 4 leader of five thousand/ conferred upon him 
He was likewise the first of his dynasty who bore the title of 
Maharoo, or 'Great Prince’, a title confirmed though not conferred 
by the paramount sovereign, but by the head of their own princely 
tribes, the Rana of Slewar Previous to Gopinath of Bund! 
whose issue are the great feudal chiefs of n«rooU their titular 
appellation was Apji, which has the same import as herself (or 
rather himself), applied to highland chiefs of Scotland , but 
when Indarsat went to Udafptir, he procured the title of Maharaja 
for himself and his brothers ; since which Apjl has been applied 
to the holders of the secondin' fiefs, the Madhanl of Kotah Raja 
Bhim left three sons, Arjun Singh, Shyam Singh, and Durjansal 

Hahario Arjon Singh, a d X720-24.-— Maharoo Arjun married 
the sister of Madho Singh, ancestor of Zallm Singh Jliala , but 
died without issue, after four years’ rule On hU death, there 
arose a civil war respecting the succession, in which the vassals 
were divided Clan encountered clan Id the field of Udalpura, 
when the fate of Shyam Singh was sealed in h« blood It li said, 
the survivor would willingly have given up dominion to hare 
restored Jus brother to life , that he cursed his ambitious rashness, 
and wept bitterly over the dead body By these contentions 
the neh districts of Rampura, Bhanpura, and Kalapet, which (5J2J 
the king had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Baja 
Bhim, were lost to the Haras, and regained by their undent 
possessors 

MaharSo DnrJansSl, a v 1724-55. The Harith* Inwitra.— 
Durjansal assumed ‘ the rod ’ in S 1780 (a d 1721) Hu acres- 
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son vraa acknowledged by Muhammad Shah, the last of the 
Tunurian kings -who deserved the appellation, and at whose court 
the prince of Kotah received the khilat and obtained the boon 
of preventing the slaughter of Line in every part of the Jumna 
frequented by lus nation. Durjansal succeeded on the e\e of an 
eventful period in the annals of his country. It was m his reign 
that the Mahrattas under Bajirao first invaded Hindustan On 
this memorable occasion, they passed by the Taraj Pass and 
skirting Haraotl on its eastern frontier, performed a service to 
Durjansal, by attacking and presenting to him the castle of 
Nahargarh, then held by a Musalman clucf It was in S 1785 1 
(a d 1739) th3t the first connexion between the Haras and the 
' Southrons * took place ; and this service of the Pesliwa leader 
was a return for stores and ammunition necessary for his enter- 
prise But a few years only elapsed before this friendly act and 
the good understanding it induced were forgotten. 

Jaipur claims to control Kotah. — We have recorded, in the 
Annals of Bundi, the attempts of the pnnecs of Amber, who were 
armed with the power of the "monarchy, to reduce the chiefs of 
Haraoti to the condition of vassals This policy, originating 
with Jui Singh was pursued by his successor, who drove the 
gallant Budh Smgli into exile, to madness and death, though 
the means by which he effected ft ultimately recoiled upon him, 
to his humiliation and destruction. Having, however, driven 
Budh Singh from Bundi, and imposed the condition of homage 
and tribute upon the creature of hi3 installation, he desired to 
inflict his supremacy on Kotah In this cause, in S 1800, he 
invited the three great Mahrotta leaders, with the Jats under 
Sumjmall, when, nfter a severe conflict at Kotn, the city was 
Invested During three montlis, every effort was made, but in 
vain > and after cutting down the trees and destroying the gardens 
in the environs, they were compelled to decamp, the leader, Jal 
Apa Slndhia,* leaving one of his hands, which was corned off by 
a cannon shot. 

1 In this year, when ijajtrao invaded Hindustan, passing through Haraotl, 
Himraot Singh Jhala was Faujdar of Kotah. In that year fiheo Singh, and 
in the succeeding the celebrated Zahm Singh, was boro 

* (Jai Apa Sindhia succeeded his father, li&noji Sindhia. His dates are 
uncertain, but he was probably hilled at Nagor in 1769 (Beale, Dirt Oriental 
Btoqraphy, * r. , 1QI, xiL 421 Grant Dnfl, IJui. o/tA* MaXrattas 270) > 
VOL. Ill "* 
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Birth of Zalun Singh. — Durjansai was nobly seconded by the 
courage and counsel of the Faujdar, or ‘cominandant of the 
garrison,’ Himmat Singh, a Rajput of the Jhalti tnbe It was 
through Himmat Singh that the negotiations vrere earned on, 
which added Nahargath to Kotah , and to hm i were confided 
those in which Kotah was compelled to follow the [518] general 
denationalization and become subservient to the Mahrattas 
Between these two events, S 1705 and S 1800, Jjabra Singh was 
bom, a name of such celebrity that liis biography would embrace 
all that remains to be told of the history of the Haras 

When Isan Singh was foiled, the brave Dufjansal lent his 
assistance to replace the exiled Ummeda on the throne which 
lus father had lost But without Holkar's aid, this would have 
been vain , and, in S 1805 (a d 1740), the year of Ummeda’s 
restoration, Kotah was compelled to become tributary to the 
Mahrattas 

Death and Character of Dnrjansal. — Durjansai added several 
places to his dominions He took Phul Barod frr>m the Kinchin, 
and attempted the fortress of Gugor, which was brave’iy aelenfted 
by Balbliaddar in person, who created a league against the Ham 
composed of the chiefs of Raropura, Sheopur, and Bundi The 
standard of Kotah was preserved from fnlling into the hands of 
the Khichis by the gallantry of Ummeda Smgh ot Bundi The 
battle between the rival clans, both of Chauhao blood, was in 
S 1810 , and In three years more, Durjflnsal departed this life 
lie was a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of which 
the Rajput is enamoured , affability, generosity# and bravery 
He was devoted to field sports, especially the royal one of tiger- 
hunting , and had ramnas or preserves in every corner of his 
dominions (some of immense extent, with ditches and pahsadoes, 
and sometimes ctrcumvallations), in all of which he erected 
hunting seats. 

In these expeditions, which resembled preparation 5 for ^rar, he 
invariably earned the queens These Amazonian lathes were 
taught the use of the matchlock, and being placed upon the 
terraced roofs of the hunting seats, sent their shot 3 at t^ c forest- 
lord, when driven past their stand by the hunters On one of 
these occasions the Jhala Faujdar was at the foot of scaffold- 
ing ; the tiger, infuriated with the uproar, approached him open- 
mouthed , but the pnnee had not yet given the t*ord, and none 
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dared to fire without his signal. The animal eyed his victim, 
and was on the point of springing, when the Jhala advanced his 
shield, sprung upon him, and with one blow of his sword laid him 
dead at his feet. The act was applauded by the prince and his 
court, and contributed not a little to the character he had already 
attained. 

Durjansal left no issue. He was married to a daughter of the 
liana of Slewar. Bang often disappointed, and at length despair- 
ing of an heir, about three years before his death, he told the 
Ilnni it was time to think of adopting an heir to fill the gaddi, 
" for it was evident that the Almighty disapproved of the usurpa- 
tion which changed the order of succession.’* It will be re- 
membered that Bislinn Singh, eon of Ram Singh [514], was set 
aside for refusing, in compliance with maternal fears, to accom- 
pany his father in the wars of the Deccan. When dispossessed 
of his birthright, he was established in the fief of Antha on the 
Chambnl. 1 At the death of Durjansal, Ajit Singh, grandson of 
the disinherited prince, was lord of Antha, but he was in extreme 
old age He liad three sons, and the eldest, whose name of 
Chhattarsal revived ancient associations, was formally “ placed 
in the lap of the Rani Mewnn ; the am (blessing) was given ; he 
was taught the names of his ancestors (being no longer regarded 
as the son of Ajit of Antha), Chhattnr Singh, son of Durjansal, 
Bhimsinghgot, Ram Singh, Kishor Singly etc., etc., 1 ’ and so on, 
to the fountain-head, Dewa Banga, and thence to Manikrae of 
Ajmer. Though the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked 
to Chhattarsal as the futyre lord of the Haras of Kotah, yet on 
the death of Durjan, the Jhala Faujdar took upon him to make 
an alteration in this important act, and he had power enough to 
effect it. 

Blaharao Ajit Singh, a.d. 1756-59. MaMrao Chhatfarsal, 
a.d. 1759-66. — The old chief of Antha was yet alive, and the 
Taujdar said, “It was contrary to nature that the sun should 
rule and the father obey ” ; hut doubtless other motives mingted 
with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, may have been a 
consciousness of the dangers inseparable from a minority. The 
only difficulty was to obtain the consent of the chief himself, 
then ** fourscore years and upwards/' to abandon bis peaceful 
castle on the Kali Sind for the cares of government. But the 
1 [Antha u not on the Chambal j it h about 25 miles E. of Kotah city.] 
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Faujdar prevailed ; old A jit was crowned, and survived hia 
exaltation two 5 ears and a hid f Aj it left three sons, Chhattaml, 
Guman Singh, and Raj Singh Chhattarsal was proclaimed the 
Mahnrao o? the Haras The celebrated Himmat Singh Jhala 
died before his accession, and Jus office of Faujdar was conferred 
upon Jus nephew, Zalim Singh 

At this epoch, Madho Singh, who had acceded to the throne 
of Amber on the suicide of his predecessor, Isan Instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for 
the revival of those tributary claims upon the Haras, which liad 
cost his brother his life The contest "was between Rajput and 
Rajput , the question at issue was supremacy on the one hand 
and subserviency on the other, the sole plea for which was that 
the Kotah contingent had acted under the princes of Amber 
when lieutenants of the empire But the Haras held in utter 
scorn the attempt to compel this service in their Individual 
capacity, in which they only recognized them as equals 

Jaipur attacks Kotah — It was in S 1817 (a n 1782) that the 
pnnee of Amber assembled all his clans to force the Haras to 
acknowledge themselves tributaries The invasion of the Abdali ‘ 
[515] which humbled the Mahrattas and put a stop to their 
pretensions to universal sovereignty, left the Rajputs to them 
selves Madho Singh, in his march to Haraoti, assaulted Umara 
and added it to his territory Thence he proceeded to Lakhert, 
which he took, driving out the crestfallen Southrons Em 
boldened by this success, he crossed at the Pah Ghat, the point 
of confluence of the Par and the Chambal The Hara chieftain 
of Sultanpur, whose duty was the defence of the ford, was taken 
by surprise , but, like a true Hara, he gathered his kinsmen 
outside his castle, and gave battle to the host He made amends 
for his supineness, and bartered his life for Ins honour It was 
remarked by the invaders, that, as he fell, his clenched band 
grasped the earth, which afforded merriment to some, hut serums 
reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who converted It Into 
an omen “ that even in death the Hara would ding to lus land 
The victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded throng 
the heart of Kotah until they reached Bhatwsra,’ where they 

1 [Ahmad Shah Durrani defeated the Marathas at Panipat 7th Jaminry 

17C1 ) 

* [Near Mangrol, about 40 miles NH of Kotah City J 
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found five thousand Haras, cl bap Ka beta, all * children of one 
father,’ drawn up to oppose them The numerical odds were 
fearful against Kotah , but the latter w ere defending llfeir altars 
and their honour The battle commenced with a desperate 
charge of the whole Kachhwaha horse, far more numerous than 
the brave legion of Kotah , but, too confident of success, they 
had tired their horses ere they joined It was met by ft dense 
mass, with perfect coolness, and the Haras remained unbroken 
by the 6hock Fresh numbers came up , the infantry joined the 
cavalry, and the battle became desperate and bloody It was 
at this moment that Zahm Singh made his debut He was then 
twenty-one jears of age, and had already, as the adopted son of 
Hunmat Singh, tied his turban on his head, and succeeded to 
his post of Faujdar While the battle was raging Zalirn dis 
mounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, and at 
the most critical moment obtained the merit of the victory, by 
the first display of that sagacity for which he has been so remark 
able throughout lus life [510] 

Malliar Rao Ilolhnr was encamped m their vicinity, with the 
remnant of his horde, but so crestfallen since the fatal day of 
Paxupat, 1 that he feared to side with either At this moment 
3 oung Zalim, mounting bis steed, galloped to the Mahratta, and 
implored lum, if he would not fight, to move round and plunder 
the Jaipur camp a hint which needed no repetition 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only required 
the report tliat * the camp was assaulted, to convert the Iuhe 
warm courage of their antagonists into panic and flight 4 the 
host of Jaipur fled, while the sword of the Ham performed tirath 
(pilgrimage) in nvers of blood 4 

The chiefs of Machen of Isarda, 3\ atka, Barol Achrol, with 
nil the ots and meats of Amber, turned their backs on five thousand 
Haras of Kotah , for the Bundi troops, though assembled, did 
not join, and lost the golden opportunity to free its Kotlins or 
fiefs from the tribute Many prisoners were taken, and the five 
coloured banner of Amber fell into the hands of the Haras whose 
bard was not slow to turn the incident to account in the stanza, 
still repeated whenever he celebrates the victory of Bliatvrara, 
and in which the star (torn) of Zahm prevailed 

* It is singular enough, that Zalim Singh was bom in the jear oi Nadir 
Shah • invasion and made iua political cn trie in that of the Abdali. 

* > 
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Jcng Bhotxdra/U 
TOra JOUm Jh&ld 
Ring tk rang chU, 

Ch&dyo rang paeh-rmg kl 1 

M I n the battle of Bhatwara, the star of Zalim wns triumphant 
In that Geld of strife (nn»a) but one colour (rang) covered that 
of the five-coloured (paneh Tonga ) banner ” meaning that the 
Amber standard was dyed in blood 

The battle of Bhatwara decided the question of tribute, nor 
has the Kochhwaha since this day dared to advance the question 
of supremacy, which as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to 
transfer to himself In dension of this claim, ever since the day 
of Bhatwnra, when the Haras assemble st their Champ de Mars 
to celebrate the annual military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished amidst shouts of applause * 
Chhnttnrsal survived bis elevation and this success but ft few 
years , and as he die*! without ofTspnng he was succeeded by 
his brother [517J 


CHAPTER 6 

Naharao Gnman Singh, a.d 1763-71. — Guman Singh, in 
S 1822 (a d 1760), ascended the gadJi of his ancestors lie was 
in the prime of manhood full of vigour and intellect, mnd well 
calculated to conten 1 with the tempests collecting from the 
south, ready to pour on tie* devoted loads at Ilajputani But 
one short lustrum of rule was all that fate had ordained for him, 
when lie was compelled to resign his rod of power Into the liands 
or nn infant. But ere wc reach this period, we must retrace our 
steps, and introduce more prominently the individual who** 
biography is the future history or this State , for Zalim ‘'ingb is 
Kotah hu name being not only indissolubly linked with J*m 
in every page of her existence, but incorporated with that of 
every State of Rajputana for more than half a century lie was 
the pnnim mobile of the region he inhabited, a sphere Ur too 
1 (D- TrsJUton, wbeae Tereica tu bt«» foEcmd, wr.tr* ** Th* wcanj 
hue U qdte wreep, and I ahoald tot to scrpr.sed if H *M eiadr cp by Col- 
Tod • Pandit. I be here there su tore* otter went to place of tSci"} 

« [Sr* VoU. 1L p JJ W, UL p. 14-LJ 
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confined for lus genius, which required a wider field for its display, 
and aught have controlled the destinies of nations 

Zahm Singh Jhala — -Zahm Singh is a Rajput of the Jhala 
tribe He was bom in S 1790 (a D 1740), on ever memorable 
epoch (as already observed) in the history of India, when the 
victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes into her fertile soil, and gave 
the finishin g blow to the dynasty of Timur Bat tor this event, 
its existence might have been protracted, though its recovery was 
hopeless the principle of decay had been generated by the 
policy of Aurangzeb Muhammad Shah was at this time emperor 
of India, 1 and the valiant Durjanaal sat on the throne of Kotah 
From this period (a.d 2740) five princes have passed away and 
a sixth has been enthroned , and, albeit one of these reigns 
endured for half a century, Zahm Singh ha3 outlived them aU,* 
and though blind, his [518] moral perceptions are as acute os on 
the day of Biiatwara What a chain of events does not this 
protracted life embrace 1 An empire then dazzling in glory, and 
now mouldering in the dust At its opening, the highest noble 
of Britain would have stood at a reverential distance from the 
throne of Timur, m the attitude of a suppliant, and now — 

None 60 poor 
To do him reverence 

To do anything hhe justice to the biography ot one who tor 
BO long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly 
impossible , this consideration, however, need not prevent our 
attempting a sketch of this consummate politician, who can 
scarcely find a parallel In the varied page of history 

The ancestors of Zahm Singh were petty chieftains of Halwad,* 
in the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashtra 
peninsula Bhao Singh was a younger son of this family, who, 
with a few adherents, left the paternal roof to seek fortune 
amongst the numerous conflicting armies that ranged India 
during the contests for supremacy amongst the sons of Aurangzeb 
His son, Madlio Singh, came to Kotah when Baja Bhim was in the 
zeruth of his power Although he had only twenty five horse 

1 [The Empire vu now breaking up and his dominions were gradually 
reduced to the region held by l ho later Tughlak dynasty ) 

• This tu written in a-D 1821 when itaharao Klabor Singh [died 1828] 
succeeded. 

1 [Formerly capita] of Bhrangadhra State la K&thi&w&r (IGI, «iL 13).] 
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in his tram, it is a proof of the respectability Of the Jhala, that 
the prince disdained not Jus alliance, and even married his son, 
Arjun, to the young adventurer’s sister Not long after, the 
estate of Nanta was entailed upon him, with the confidential 
post of Faujdar, which includes not only tne command of the 
troops, but that of the castle, the residence of the sovereign 
This family connexion gave an interest to his authority, and 
procured him the respectful title of Mama 1 from the youngef 
branches of the prince's family, an epithet which habit has 
continued to his successors, who arc always addressed Mama 
Salub, ‘ Sir, Uncle ! ’ Madan Singh .succeeded his father in the 
office of Faujdar He had two sons, Himmat Singh and Prithi 
Singh 

Bhao Singb, left Halwad with twenty five horse 
Madfio Singh 
Madan Singh 


Himmat Singh Pnthl Singh 


Sheo Singh Zahm Singb, 

born in S 1705 born S 1700 

Madho Smgli 
present regent. 

Bapa Loll, 

twenty-one years of sge [513] 

The office of Faujdar, which, like all those of the east, had 
become hereditary, was advantageously filled by Himmat Singh, 
whose bravery and Bkfll were conspicuous on many trying emcr 
genaes He directed, or at least seconded, the defence of Kbtah, 
when first assailed by the combined Mahratta and Jaipur troops, 
and conducted the treaty which made her tributary to the former, 
till at length so identified was his influence with that of the Haras, 
that with their concurrence he restored the ancient line of succes 
sion Though neither the pnnee, Durjansal, nor his Major 
Domo, had much merit m this act, it was made available by 
Zahm Singh in support of his pretensions to power, and in proof 
* Mama is ’ maternal nncla ’ , Kaka * paternal uncle.’ 
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of the ingratitude of his sovereign, “-whose ancestors recovered 
their Tights at the instigation of his own ” But Zalim Singh had 
no occasion to go bach to the virtues of his ancestors for an 
argument on which to base his own claims to authont) He 
could point to the field of Bhatwara, where his bravery and skill 
mainly aided to vanquish the enemies of Kotah, and to crush for 
ever those arrogant pretensions to supremacy which the Jaipur 
State strained every nerve to establish 

Zalim Singh retires to Idewar. — It was not long after the 
accession of Guman Singh to the sceptre of the Haras, that the 
bra\e and handsome Major Domo, having dared to cross his 
master s path in love, lost his favour, and the office of Faujdar, 
winch he had attained in his twenty first year It is probable 
lie evinced little contrition for his offence, for the confiscation of 
Nanta soon followed This estate, on the west bank of the 
Chambal, still enjojed ns a fief in perpetuity by the Jhnla familj, 
was the original appanage of the Ivotah State when a younger 
branch of Bundi From hence may be inferred the consideration 
in wluch the Jhala ancestor of our subject was held, wliich con- 
ferred upon him the heirloom of the house Botli the office and 
the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were bestowed upon 
the maternal uncle of the pnnee, Bhopat Singh, of the Bhangrot 
tribe By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed 
against the young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scene of 
Ins disgrace, and court fortune elsewhere He was not long m 
determining the path he should pursue . Amber was shut against 
him, and Marwar held out no field for his ambition Mcwar was 
at hand, and a chief of his own tribe and nation then ruled the 
councils of Rana Arsi, who had lately succeeded to power, but a 
power paralysed by faction and by n pretender to the throne 
rhe Jhala chieftain of Dclwara, one of the sixteen great barons 
of Mewar, had headed the party wluch placed his eo\ creign on 
the throne , and lie felt no desire to part with the influence 
wluch this service gave him He entertained [520] foreign 
guards about the person of his pnnee, and distnbuted estates at 
pleasure among those who supported his measures , while from 
the crown domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile 
to his influence, he seized upon lands, which doubled his posses- 
sions Such was the court of Rana Arsi, when the ex-Major 
Homo of Kotah came to seek a new master IBs reputation at 
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once secured him a reception, and his talents tor finesse, already 
developed, made the Rana confide to him the subjection In which 
he was held by his own vassal subject It was then that Zalim , 
a youth and a stranger, showed that rare union of intrepidity 
and caution which has made him the wonder of the age. By- a 
most daring plan, which cost the Delwara chief lus life, in open 
day and surrounded by attendants, the Rana was released from 
tins odious tutelage Tor this service, the title of Raj Rana 1 anfi 
the estate of Chitarkhera on the southern frontier were conferred 
upon Zalim, who was now a noble of the second rank in Mewar 
The rebellion still continued, however, and the pretender and 
hia faction sought the aid of the Mahrattas , but under the 
vigorous councils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit of the Rana, 
an army was collected which gave battle to the combined rebels 
and Mahrattas. The result of this day has already been related * 
The Rana was discomfited and lost the flower of his nobles when 
victory was almost assured to them, and Zalim was left wounded 
and a prisoner in the field He tell into the hands of TrimbaJcrao, 
the father of the celebrated Ambaji Ingha, and the friendship 
then formed materially governed the future actions of his life 
Zalim Singh returns to Kotah. — The loss of this battle left 
the Rana and Mewar at the mercy of the conqueror. Udaipur 
was invested, and capitulated, after a noble defence, upon terms 
which perpetuated her thraldom Zalim, too wise to cling to the 
fortunes of a falling house, instead of returning to Udaipur, bent 
his steps to Kotah, in company with the Pandit, Lalaji Balal, 
the faithful partaker of his future fortunes Zalim foresaw the 
storm about to spread over Rajwara, and deemed himself equal 
to guide and avert it from Kotah, while the political levity of 
Mewar gave him little hopes of success at that court. 

Raja Guman, however, had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
his competitor and refused to receive him but in no wise daunted, 
he trusted to his address, and thrust himself unbidden on the 
prince. The moment he chose proved favourable , and he was 
not only pardoned, but employed [621] 

Gallant Death of MMho Singh. — The Mahrattas had now 
reached the southern frontier, and invested the castle of Bakhanl * 

i Nat Rios, which ha pate apea ha seal 

* Bee VoL I p. 600 

* [About 60 miles 8 of Kotah city ] 
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which was defended by four hundred Haras of the Sawant clan, 1 
under its chief, Madho Singh The enemy had been fulled in 
repeated attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a good idea of the 
inadequate means of the * Southrons ’ for the operations of a siege, 
when their besieging apparatus was confined to on elephant, 
whose head was the substitute for a petard, to burst open the gate 
Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble animal is 
fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the intrepidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of 
those desperate exploits wliich fill the pages of their annals 
Armed with his dagger, Madho Singh leaped from the walls upon 
the hack of the elephant stabbed the nder, and with repeated 
blows felled the animal to the earth That he should escape 
could not be expected , but his death and the noble deed kindled 
such enthusiasm, tliat his clan threw wide the gate, and rushing 
sword in hand amidst the multitude, perished to a man But 
they died not unavenged thirteen hundred of the bravest of the 
Mahrattas accompanied them to Suryaloka the warrior’s heaven 
The invaders continued their inroad and invested Sohct but 
the pnnee sent hie commands to the garrison to preserve their 
lives for Kotah, and not again sacrifice them, as the point of 
honour had been nobly maintained Accordingly, at midnight, 
they evacuated the place , but whether from accident or treachery, 
the gross jungle which covered their retreat was ■set fire to, and 
cast 60 resplendent a light, that the brave garrison hod to fight 
their way against desperate odds, and many were slain Mafiiarroo 
Ilolkar, who liad been greatly disheartened at the Joss sustained 
at Baldiani, was revived at tins success, and prepared to follow 
it up Raja Guman deemed it advisable to try negotiation and 
the Bliangrot Fnujdar was sent with full powers to treat with 
the Mahrotta commander , but he failed and returned 

Zfihm Singh appointed Guardian ol the Heir — Such was the 
moment chosen by young Zalun to force himself into the presence 
of lus offended prince In all probability he mentioned the day 
at Bhatwaro, where by Ins courage, and rtili more by ins tact, he 
released Kotah from the degradation of being subordinate to 
Amber , and that it was by his influence with the same Malharrao 
Ilolkar, who now threatened Kotah, be was enabled to succeed 
1 The raider is requested to refer to p. 1483 for evidence of tho loyalty 
and heroism of Sawant Kara, the founder of thta clan. 
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lie was invested with full powers , the negotiation was renewed, 
and terminated successfully • for the sum of six lakhs of rupees 
the Jlahratta leader withdrew his horde from the territory of 
Kotah His [522] pnnce’s favour was regained, his estate re- 
stored, and the unsuccessful negotiator lost the office of Faujdar, 
into which young Zakin was reinducted But scarcely had he 
recovered his rights, before Guman Singh was taken grievously 
dl, and all hopes of his life were relinquished To vliora could 
the dying prince look at such a moment, as guardian of his infant 
son, but the person whose skill had twice saved the btate from 
peril ? He accordingly proclaimed his will t<» Ids cli ids, and 
with all due solemnity placed Ummcd Singh, then ten years of 
age, * in the lap * of Zahm Singh 

Haharao Ummed Singh, a.d 1771-1819 — Ummed Singh was 
proclaimed in S 1827 (ajj 1771) On the day of inauguration, 
the ancient Rajput custom of the tika dour was res ived, nnd tlie 
conquest of Kclwara * from tlie house of Narwar marked with 
£clat the accession of the Mahnrao of the Haras of Kotah, and 
gave early indication that the genius of the regent would not 
sleep in his office of protector More than half a century of rule, 
amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed the 
prognostication 

The retention of n power thus acquired, it may he concluded, 
could never be effected without severity, nor the vigorous 
authority, wielded throughout a period beyond the ordinary 
limits of mortality, be sustained without something more potent 
than persuasion Still, when we consider Zalim’s perilous predlea 
ment, nnd the motiv es to perpetual reaction, his acts of seventy are 
fewer tlrnn might hav e been expected, or tlian occur in the course 
of usurpation under similar circumstances Mature reflection 
initiated all his measures, and the sagacity of their conception 
was only equalled by the rapidity of their execution Whether 
the end in view was good or ev il, nothing was ever half-done , 
no spark was left to excite future conflagration I .yen this excess 
of severity was an advantage, it restrained the repetition of 
what, whether morally right or wrong, he was determined not to 
tolerate To pass a correct Judgment on these acts is most 
difficult What in one case was a measure of barbarous severity, 
appears in another to liave been one indispensable to the welfare 
* [About 70 mile* E. of KoUh cite 1 
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of the State But this is not the place to discuss the character 
or principles of the regent , let us endeavour to unfold both in 
the exhibition of those acts which have earned him through the 
most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole lustory 
of India When nought but revolution and rapine stalked through 
the land, when State after State was crumbling into dust or sinking 
into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her nches until he 
placed her ta security under the- protection of Britain [523] 

Zalim Singh Begent o! Hotah. — Scarcely had Zaltm assumed 
the protectorate, when he was compelled to make tnal of those 
Machiavellian powers which have never deserted lum, in order 
to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him The duties of 
Funjdar, to which he had hitherto been restricted, were entirely 
of a military nature , though, as it Involved the charge of the 
castle, in which the sovereign resided, it brought him in contact 
with lus councils This, however, afforded no plea for Inter 
ference in the Diwnm or cml duties of the government, in which, 
ever since his own accession to power, he had a coadjutor in Rae 
Aklialratn a man of splendid talent3 and who had been Diwan 
or pTime minister throughout the reign of Chliattarsal and the 
greater part of that of his successor To his counsel is mainly 
ascribed the advantages gained by Kotali throughout these reigns , 
yet did he fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short time before the death 
of hia pnnee, Guman Singh It is not affirmed that they were 
the suggestions of y oung Zaltm , but Akhairam’s death left lum 
fewer competitors to dispute the junction in his own person of 
the civil as well as military authority of the State Still he Jiad 
no slight opposition to overcome in the v ery opening of lus career 
The party which opposed the pretensions of Zahm Singh to act 
as regent of the State, asserting that no such power had been 
bequeathed by the dying pnnee, consisted of his cousin, the 
Maliaraja Sarup Singh, and the Bhangrot chief whose disgrace 
brought Zahm into power There was, besides, the Dhabhai 
Jaskaran foster brother to the pnnee, a man of talent and credit, 
whose post, being immediately about his person afforded oppor- 
tunities for carrying their schemes into effect 

Harder of Sarup Smgb . — Such vraa the powerful opposition 
arrayed against the protector m the very commencement of his 
career The conspiracy was hardly formed however, before it 
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was extinguished by the murder of the Maharaja by the hands of 
the Dhabhai, the banishment of the assassin, and the Bight of 
the Bhangrot. The rapidity with which this drama was enacted 
struck terror into nil The gaming over the foster brother, the 
making him the instrument of punishment, and banishing him 
for the crime, acted like a spell, and appeared such a masterpiece 
of daring and subtilt} combined, that no one thought himself 
secure There had been no cause of discontent between the 
Maharaja and the Dhabhai, to prompt revenge; yet did the 
latter, m the glare of open day, rush upon him in the garden of 
Brajvilas, 1 and with a blow of his scimitar end his days The 
regent was the loudest in execrating the author of the crime whom 
he instantly seized and confined, and soon after expelled from 
Haraoti But however well acted, this dissimulation passed not 
with the world , and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to 
Zahm’s charge the plot for the murder of the Maharaja The 
Dhabhai died in exile and contempt at [524] Jaipur; and in 
abandoning him to his fate without provision, Zaltm, if guilty of 
the deed, showed at once lus knowledge and contempt of mankind 
Had he added another murder to the first, and In the fury of an 
affected indignation become the sole depository of his secret, he 
would only have increased the suspicion of the world ; but in 
turning the culprit loose on society to proclaim his participation 
m the crime, he neutralized the reproach by destroying the 
credibility of one who was a self-convicted assassin when he had 
it in his power to check its circulation In order to tinrfliel this 
tortuous policy, it is necessary to state that the Dhabhai was 
seduced from the league by the persuasion of the regent, who 
insinuated thnt the Maharaja formed plans mimical to the safety 
of the young pnnee, and that his own elevation was the true 
object of his hostility to the person entrusted with the charge of 
the minor sovereign Whatever truth there might be in this, 
which might be pleaded in justification of the foul crime, it was 
attended with the consequences he expected. Immediately after, 
the remaining member of the adverse junta withdrew, and at the 
same time many of the nobles abandoned their estates and their 
country. Zahm evinced his contempt of their means of resistance 
by granting them free egress from the kingdom, and determined 
1 [Brajvdas, the ‘garden of enjoyment,’ like that m which Krishna 
sported with the Gopia in the land of Draj or Ifathoia.] 
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to turn their retreat to account They went to Jaipur and to 
Jodhpur , but troubles prevailed everywhere , the pnnees could 
with difficulty keep the prowling Mahratta from their own doors, 
and possessed neither funds nor inclination to enter into foreign 
quarrels for objects which would only increase their already 
superabundant difficulties The event turned out as Zalim 
anticipated , and the princes to whom the refugees were suitors 
had a legitimate excuse in the representations of the regent, who 
described them 03 rebels to their sovereign and parties to designs 
hostile to his rule Some died abroad and some, sick of wander 
mg in a foreign land dependent on its bounty, solicited as a boon 
that " their ashes might be burned with their fathers' " In 
granting this request, Zalim evinced that reliance on himself 
which is the leading feature of lus character He permitted their 
return, but received them ns traitors who had abandoned their 
prince and their country, and it was announced to them as an 
act of clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part 
of their estates , which as they had been voluntarily abandoned, 
were sequestrated and belonged to the crown 

Zihm Singh’s Triumph over his Opponents — Such was Zalim 
Singh s triumph over the first faction formed against his aasump 
tion of the full powers of regent of Kotah Not only did the 
aristocracy feci humiliated, but were subjugated by the rod of 
iron held over them , and no opportunity [525] was ever thrown 
away of crushing this formidable bod) , which In these States too 
often exerts its pernicious influence to the ruin of society The 
thoughtlessness of character 60 peculiar to Rajputs, furnished 
abundant opportunities for the march of an exterminating poliey, 
and at the same time, afforded reasons which justified It 

The next combination was more formidable it was headed b) 
Deo Singh of Aton * who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand 
rupees rent He strongly fortified his castle and was Joined by 
all the discontented nobles determined to get nd of the authority 
which crushed them The regent well knew the spirits he had 
to cope with, and that the power of the State was insufficient 
By means of ‘ the help of Moses ’ (such is the interpretation of 
Musa Madad his auxiliary on this occasion) this struggle against 
his authority also only served to confirm it , and their measures 
reeonVrf cm rile ilendk m* rile ArmAnh'y Zlhr ceiwAteuw of 
» [About 40 miles S.E of hoUh dty ] 
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since the dissolution of the imperial power was most adverse to 
the institutions of Rajwara, the unsupported valour of whose 
nobles was no match for the mercenary force which their rulers 
could now always command from those bands, belonging to no 
government, but roaming whither they listed o\er this vast 
region, in search of pay or plunder The * help of Moses ' was 
the leader of one of these associations — a name well known in 
the history of that agitated period , and he not only led a well 
appointed infantry brigade, but 2i3d an efficient park attached 
to it, which was brought to play against Aton It held out several 
months, the garrison meanwhile making many sallies, which it 
required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress At length, 
reduced to extremity, they demanded and obtained on honourable 
capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whither they 
pleased Such was the termination of this 111 -organized insurrec- 
tion, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah In exile 
and ruin, and strengthened the regent, or as he would say, the 
state, by the escheat of the sequestrated property. Deo Singh of 
Aton, the head of this league, died in exile After several years 
of lamentation m a foreign sod for the /anam bhttm, the land of 
their birth,’ the son pleaded for pardon, though lus heart denied 
all crime, and was fortunate enough to obtain his recall, and the 
estate of Bamolia, of fifteen thousand rupees rent The /nfenor 
members of the opposition were treated with the same con- 
temptuous clemency , they were admitted into ICotah, but 
deprived of the power of doing mischief IVliat stronger proof 
of the political courage of the regent can be adduced, than lus 
shutting up such combustible materials within the social edifice, 
and even hvmg amongst and with them, as if he deserved their 
friendship rather than their hatred [G20] 

In combating such associations, and thus cementing his power, 
time passed away His mamage with one of the distant branches 
of the royal house of Mewar, by whom he liad his son and successor 
Madho Singh, gave Zalun an additional interest fn the affairs of 
that disturbed State, of which he never lost sight amidst the 
troubles which more immediately concerned him The motives 
which, fn S I84T (a n 1701), made him consider for a time the 
interests of Kotah as secondary to those of Mewar, are related 
at length in the annals of that State; 1 and the effect of this 
» VoL I p. m 
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policy on the prosperity of Kotah drained of its wealth in. the 
prosecution of liis views, will appear on considering the details 
of his system Referring the reader, therefore, to the Annals of 
Mewar, we shall pass from S 18 i7 to S 1850 (a d 1800) when 
another attempt was made by the chieftains to throw off the iron 
yoke of the protector 

Conspiracy against Zahm Singh. — Many attempts at assassin a 
tion had been tned, but his vigilance haflled them all , though 
no bold enterprise was hazarded since the failure of that (in S 
1833) which ended in the death and exile of its contriver the 
chieftain of Aton, until the conspiracy of IMohsen In S 1830, Just 
twenty years ago 1 Bahadur Singh of Mohsen a chieftain of 
ten thousand rupees' annual rent, was the head of this plot which 
included every chief and family whose fortunes had been nnn! 
hllatcd by the exterminating policy of the regent It was con- 
ducted with admirable secrecy , if known at all it was to Zahm 
alone, and not till on the eve of accomplishment The proscrip 
tion list was long , the regent, his tamilj, his friend and counsellor 
the Pandit Lalaji, were amongst the victims marked for sacrifice 
The moment for execution was that of his proceeding to hold 
his court, in open day , and the mode was by a coup tie main 
whose very audacity would guarantee success It is said that 
he was actually in progress to darbar, when the danger was 
revealed The pnegah or ‘ select troop of horse * belonging to his 
fnend and always at hand was immediately called m and added 
to the guards about his person thus the conspirators were 
assailed when they deemed the prey rushing into the snare they 
had laid The surprise was complete , many were slain , some 
were taken, others fled Amongst the latter was the head of the 
conspiracy, Bahadur Singh, who gained the Chambal, and took 
refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of the Ilaras at Patan 
But he mistook the character of the regent when he supposed 
that either the sanctuary (sarana) of Keshorai * or the respect 
due to the prince in whose dominions (Bundi) it lay, could shield 
him from Ids fate He wo3 dragged forth and expiated Ids crime 
or folly with his life [527] 

According to the apologists of the regent, this act was one of 
just retribution, since it was less to defend himself and his im- 
1 This mu written at Kotah In 8. 1870 (i.D 1820). 

* [Kesavarfi Krishna ] 


VOL in 
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mediate Interests than those of the pnnce whose power and exist- 
ence were threatened by the insurrection, which had for its object 
his deposal and the elevation of one of his brothers The members 
of the Maharao’s family at this period were his uncle Raj Singh, 
and his two brothers, Gordhan and Gopal Singh Since the 
rebellion of Aton, these pnnces had been under strict surveillance ; 
but after this instance of reaction, in which their names were 
implicated as having aspired to supplant their brother, a more 
rigorous seclusion was adopted , and the rest of their days was 
passed in solitary confinement Gordhan, the elder, died about 
ten years after his incarceration , the younger, Gopal lived many 
years longer , hut neither from that day quitted the walls of their 
prison, until death released them from this dreadful bondage 
Kaka Raj Smgb lived to extreme old age , but, as he took no 
part in these turmoils, he remained unmolested, having the range 
of the temples in the city, beyond which limits he had no wish to 
stray 

We may m this place introduce a slip from the genealogical 
tree of the forfeited branch of Bishan Singh, but which m the 
person of his grandson AJit, regamed its ngbts and the gaddi 
The fate of this family will serve as a specimen o! the policy 
pursued by the regent towards the feudal interests of Kotah 
It is appalling when thus marshalled, to new the sacrifices which 
the maintenance of power will demand in these feudal States, 
where individual will is law 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector 
were of every description, and no less than eighteen are enumer- 
ated, which his never slumbering vigilance detected and baffled 
The means were force, open and concealed, poison, the dagger — 
until at length he became sick of precaution “ I could not always 
be on my guard," he would say But the most dangerous of all 
was a female conspiracy, got up in the palace, and which discovers 
an amusing mixture of tragedy and farce, although his habitual 
wanness would not have saved him from being its victim, had 
he not been aided by the boldness of a female champion, from a 
regard for the personal attractions of the handsome regent He 
was suddenly sent for by the queen mother of one of the young 
pnnces, and while waiting in an antechamber, expecting every 
instant ‘the voice behind the curtain,* he found himself en 
circled by a hand of Amazonian Rajputms, armed with sword 
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and dagger, from whom acquainted as he was with the nerve, 
physical and moral, of his countrywomen, he saw no hope of 
salvation [528] Fortunately, they were determined not to be 
satisfied merely with his death, they put him upon lus trial , and 
the tram of interrogation into all the acts of his life was going on, 
when his preser\mg angel, in the shape of the chief attendant of 
the dowager queen a woman of masculine strength and courage, 
rushed in, and, with strong dissembled anger, drove him forth 
amidst a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found m such a pre 
dicament. 

While bathing, and during the heat or the chase, his favourite 
pursuit, vSimilar attempts have been made but they always 
recoiled on the bends of his enemies Yet, notwithstanding the 
multitude of these plots which would have unsettled the reason 
of many', he never allowed a blind suspicion to add to the victims 
of Ids policy, and although, for his personal security, he wns 
compelled to steep in an iron cage, he never liarboured unnecessary 
alarm, that parent of crime and blood in all usurpations His 
lynx like eye saw at once who was likely to invade his authority, 
and these knew their peril from the vigilance of a system which 
ne\er relaxed Entire self reliance, a police such as perhaps no 
country In the world could equal, establislunents well paid, 
services liberally rewarded, character and talent in each depart- 
ment ol the State, himself keeping a strict watch over all, and 
trusting implicitly to none, with a daily personal supervision of 
all this complicated state machinery — such was the system which 
surmounted every peril, and not only maintained but increased 
the power and political reputation of Zalim Singh amidst the 
storms of war, rapine, treason, and political convulsions of more 
than half a century’s duration 


CHAPTER 7 

Legislation ol P-abm Singh. — We are now to examine the 
Protector in another point of new, as the legislator and manager 
of the State whose concerns he was thus determined to rule 
For a aeries of years Kotah was but the wet nurse to the child 
of his ambition, a design upon Mewar [529] which engulfed as in 
a vortex all that oppression could extort from the industry of the 
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people confided to Ida charge From this first acquaintance 
with the court of the Rana in S 1827 to the year 1850, he never 
relinquished the hope of extending the same measure of authonty 
over that State which he exerted in his own To the prosecution 
of tins policy Haraoti was sacrificed, and the cultivator lowered 
to the condition of a serf In the year 1840, oppression was at 
jts height , the impoverished ryot, no longer able to paj the 
extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the implements of 
his labour distrained, was reduced to despair QIanj died from 
distress , some fled, but where could they find refuge In the 
chaos around them t The greater part were compelled to plough 
for hire, with the cattle and implements once their own, the very 
fields, their freehold, which had been torn from them. From this 
system of universal impoverishment, displayed at length in 
unthatched villages and untillcd lands the regent was compelled 
to become farmer general of Rotah 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his 
sense of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia— whose 
head Bala Rao, was then a prisoner in Mewar — involved him, in 
the attempt to obtain his release, in personal conflict with the 
Rana, and he was compelled to abandon for e\er that long- 
chenslied object of lus ambition It was then he perceived he 
had sacrificed the welfare of all classes to a phantom, and his 
vigorous understanding suggested a remedy, which was instantly 
adopted 

Superstition of flahm Singh- — Until the conspiracy of Mohsen 
in 1850, the regent had resided m the castle, acting the part of 
the Maire du palais of the old rrench monarchy, but on his 
return from the release of Bala Rao, in S 1800 (ajj 1803—4), 
when the successes of the British arms disturbed the combination 
of the Mahrattas, and obliged them to send forth their disunited 
bands to seek by rapine what they had lost by our conquests, 
the regent perceived the impolicy of such permanent residence, 
and determined to come nearer to the point of danger He had 
a double motive, each of itself sufficiently powerful to justify 
the change the first was a revision of the revenue system , the 
other, to seek a more central position for a disposable camp, 
which he might move to any point threatened by these predatory 
bodies Though these were doubtless the real incentives to the 
project, according to those whq ought to have known the secret 
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impulse of his mind the change from the castle on the Ununbal 
to the tented field proceeded from no more potent cause than an 
ominous owl [5d0] telling his tale to the moon from the pinnacle 
of Ids mansion A meeting of the astrologers, and those versed 
in prodigies, was convened, and it was decided that it would be 
tempting honhar (fate) to abide longer in that dwelling If tills 
were the true motive Zahm bingh’s mind only shared the grovel 
ling superstition of the most illustrious and most courageous of 
JuS nation to whom there nos no presage more appalling than a 
ghugghu on the house top But, in all likelihood, this was n 
political owl conjured up for the occasion , one seen only In the 
mind s c>e of the regent, and serving to cloak his plans 

His Permanent Camp — The soothsayers having in due form 
desecrated the dwelling of the Protector, he commenced a per 
ambulation and survey of the long neglected territory, within 
which he determined henceforth to limit his ambition He then 
saw, and perhaps felt for, the miseries his mistaken policy had 
occasioned , but the moral evil was consummated , he had 
ruined the fortunes of one third of the agriculturists, and the 
rest were depressed and heart broken Ihe deficiency in his 
revenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpreted , for Jus 
credit was so low in the mercantile world at this penod, that lus 
word and his bond were in equal disesteem Hitherto he had 
shut his cars against complaint , but funds were necessary to 
forward Jus views, and all pleas of inability were met by confisca 
tion It was evident that this evil, if not checked, must ultl 
matclj denude the State of the means of defence, and the fertility 
of Jus genius presented various modes of remedy He began by 
fixing upon a spot near the strong fortress of Gagraun, for a 
permanent camp, where he continued to reside, with merely a 
shed over his tent , and although the officers and men of rank 
had also thrown up sheds he would admit of nothing more Aif 
the despatches and newspapers were dated * from the Chhaoni,” 
or camp 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly equi- 
distant from the two principal entrances to Haraoti from the 
south, and touching the most insubordinate part of the Bhil 
population , while he was close to the strong castles of SUIrgarh 
and Gagraun, which he strengthened with the utmost care, 
making the latter the depot of his treasures and his arsenal 
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He formed an army ; adopted the European arms and discipline ; 
appointed officers with the title o! captain to his battalions, 
which had a regular nomenclature, and his * royals * (Raj Paltan) 
have done as gallant service as any that ever bore the name. 
These were ready at a moment’s warning to move to any point, 
against any foe. Moreover, by this change, he was extricated 
from many perplexities and delays which a residence m a capital 
necessarily engenders 1531] 

Land Revenue Collections. — Up to this period of his life, having 
been immersed vn. the troubled sea of political intrigue, the 
Protector had no better knowledge of the systems of revenue 
and landed economy than other Kangra 1 chieftains ; and he 
followed the immemorial usage termed latlha and balai ,* or rent 
in land by weight or measure, in proportion to the value of the 
sod or of the product. The regent soon found the disadvantages 
of this system, which afforded opportunity for oppression on the 
part of the collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that 
vulture, the Patel. When this rapacious yet indispensable 
medium between the peasant and ruler leagued with the col- 
lectors— and there was no control to exaction beyond the con- 
science of this constituted attorney of each township, cither for 
the assessment or collection — and when, as we have so often 
stated, the regent cared not for the means so that the supplies 
were abundant, nothing but nun could ensue to the vy ot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
baUd , and Bifted every act of chicanery by the most inquisitorial 
process, he convoked all the Patels of the country, and took their 
depositions as to the extent of each pateh, their modes of collec- 
tion, their credit, character, and individual means , and being 
thus enabled to form a rough computation of the size and revenues 
of each, he recommenced his tour, made a chakbandi, or measure- 
ment of the lands of each township, and classified them, according 
to soil and fertility, as pizcal, or irrigated , gorma, or good soil, 
bnt dependent on the heavens ; and moron, including pasturage 
and mountain tracts He then, having formed an average from 
the accounts of many years, instituted a fixed money-rent, and 

1 [See YoL L p 535.] 

1 [Lattha, literally a ‘measuring pole ’ , balat, division of crop between 
landlord and tenant.] 
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declared that the balm system or that of payment in kfnd was 
at on end But even In this he showed seventy for he reduced 
the jarib 1 or standard measure by a thud and added a fourth 
to his averages Doubtless he argued that the profit which the 
Patels looked forward to would admit of tins increase and deter 
mined that his vigilance should be more than a match for their 
ingenuity 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc the dues of the 
Patel were fixed at one and a halt annas per b gha on all the lands 
constituting a pateli and ns his personal lands were on a fa\ owed 
footing and paid a much smaller rate than the ryot s he was led 
to understand that, any exaction beyond what was authorized 
would subject him to confiscation Thus the dues on collection 
would realize to the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees 
annually The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their 
trusts [532] was evinced by tl e immense offers they made of ten 
twenty and even fifty thousand rupees At one stroke he put 
ten lakhs or £100 000 sterling into his exhausted treasury by 
the amount of ruuaranas or fines of relief on their rcinduction 
into office The ry ot hoped for better days for notwithstanding 
the assessment was heavy he saw th» limit of exaction and that 
the door was closed to all subordinate oppression Besides th» 
spur of hope he had that of fear to quicken lu3 exertions for 
with the promulgation of the edict substituting money rent for 
batax the xyot was given to understand that no account or the 
seasons would alter or lessen the established dues of the State, 
and that uncultivated lands would be made over by the Patel to 
those who would cultivate them or if none would take them 
they would be incorporated with the U as or personal farms of 
the regent In all cases the Patels were declared responsible 
for deficiencies of revenue 

Hitherto this body of men had an incentive if not a licence 
to plunder, being subject to an annual or tnenmal tax termed 
palel-barar Tina was annulled and it was added that if they 
f ulfill ed their contract with the State without opj ressing tlx: 
subject, they should he protected and honoured Thus tl ese 
Patels, the elected representatives of the \ illage an 1 tl c shields 

» [In the United Provinces the janb 1 3 55 yards and one square jaribss 
1 tngka The standard Ingha is Cre-« ghtl s of an acre (Wilson Cfcsmry of 
ln3mn Terns sv).] 
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of the ryot, became the direct officers of the crown It was the 
regent’s interest to conciliate a body of men on whose exertions 
the prosperity of the State mainly depended ; and they gladly 
and unanimously entered into his views Golden bracelets and 
turbans, the signs of inauguration, were given, with a “grant 
of office ” to each Patel, and they departed to their several 
trusts 

Possibility of Representative Government. — A few reflections 
obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such a picture It 
will hardly fad to strike the reader, how perfect ore the elements 
for the formation of a representative government in these regions , 1 
for every State of Rajwara is similarly constituted , tx uno discs 
omnes. The Patels would only require to be joined by the repre- 
sentatives of the commercial body, and these are already formed, 
of Rajput blood, deficient neither in nerve nor political sagacity, 
compared with any class on earth , often composing the ministry, 
or heading the armies in battle It is needless to push the parallel 
farther , but if it is the desire of Britain to promote tlus system 
in the east to enthrone liberty on the rums of bondage, and call 
forth the energies of a grand national Panehayat, the materials 
are ample without the risk of innovation beyond the mere extent 
of members We should have the aristocratic Thukurs (the 
Rajput barons) the men of wealth, and the representatives of 
agriculture, to [533] settle the limits and maintain the principles 
of their ancient patriarchal system A code of criminal and civil 
law, perfectly adequate, could be compiled from their sacred 
books their records on stone, or traditional customs, and sufficient 
might be deducted from the revenues of the State to maintain 
municipal forces, which could unite if public safety were en 
dangered, while the equestrian order would furnish all State 
parade, and act as a movable army 

A Revenue Board. — But to return to our subject Out of this 
numerous body of Patels, Zabm selected four of the most Intelli- 
gent and experienced, of whom he formed a council attached to 
the Presence At first their duties were confined to matters of 
revenue , soon those of police were superadded, and at length 
no matter of internal regulation was transacted without their 
advice In all cases of doubtful decision they were the court of 

1 [On the prospects of re presents tiro government In Rajpntan* see 
the statement of the JtahirSja of Bikaner — The Times, 10th May 1917 ] 
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appeal from provincial panchajats, and even from those of the 
cities and the capital itself Thus they performed the threefold 
duties of a board of revenue, of justice, and of police, and perhaps 
throughout the world there never was a police like that of Zalim 
Singh there was not one FouchS, but four , and a net of espion- 
age was spread over the country, out of whose meshes nothing 
could escape 

Such was the Patel system of Kotah A System so rigid had 
its alloy of evil , the veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial 
pursuits, was rudely drawn aside , every transaction was exposed 
to the regent, and no man felt safe from the inquisitorial visits of 
the spies of this council A lucky speculation was immediately 
repotted and the regent hastened to share ;n the success ot the 
speculator Alarm and disgust were the consequence , the spirit 
of trade was damped , none were assured of the just returns of 
their industry , but there was no security elsewhere, and at 
Kotah only the Protector dared to injure them 

The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the Patel 
board of Kotah, even the ministers saw the sword suspended 
over their heads, while they were hated as much os feared by all 
but the individual who recognized their utility 

It would be imagined that with a council so vigilant the regent 
would feel perfectly secure Not so he hnd spies over them 
In short, to use the phrase of one of his ministers — a man of acute 
perception and powerful understanding, when talking of the 
vigour of his mental vision — when his physical organs liad failed, 
pani pina, out mut tolna, which we will not translate 

The Bohra — The Patel, now the v irtual master of the peasantry, 
was aware that fine and confiscation would follow the discovery 
of direct oppression of the ryots , but there were [584] many 
indirect modes by which he could attain his object and he took 
the most secure the medium of their necessities Hitherto, the 
impoverished husbandman had his wants supplied by the Bohra 
the sanctioned usurer of each village , now, the privileged Patel 
usurped his functions, and bound him by a double chain to his 
purposes Bnt we must explain the functions of the Bohra, in 
order to show the extent of subordination in which the ryot was 
placed 

The Bohra of Bajputana is the Mitayer of the ancient system 
of I "ranee He furmshes-the cultivator with whatever he requires 
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for his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or seed , and sup- 
ports him and his family throughout the season until the crop Is 
ready for the sickle, when a settlement of accounts takes place 
This is done in two ways either by a cash payment, with stipu 
lated interest according to the risk previously agreed upon ; or, 
more commonly, by a specified share of the crop, in which the 
Bohra takes the nsk of bad seasons with the husbandman The 
utility of such a person under an oppressive government, where 
the ryot can store up nothing for the future, may readily be 
conceived , he is, in fact, indispensable Mutual honesty is 
required , for extortion on the part of the Bohra would lose him 
his cheats, and dishonesty on that of the peasant would deprive 
him of his only resource against the sequestration o! his patrimony. 
Accordingly, this monied middleman enjoyed great consideration, 
being regarded as the patron of the husbandman. Every peasant 
had his particular Bohra, and not unfrequently from the adjacent 
village m preference to his own 

Such was the state of things when the old system of laJiha 
batai was commuted for bighott, a specific money rent apportioned 
to the area of the land The Patel, now tied down to the simple 
duties of collection, could touch nothing but his dues, unless he 
leagued with or overturned the Bohra , and in either case there 
was nsk from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the regent. They, 
accordingly, adopted the middle course of alarming his cupidity , 
which the following expedient effected When the crop was 
npe, the peasant would demand permission to cut it. “Pay 
your rent first,” was the reply The Bohra was applied to , but 
his fears had been awakened by a caution not to lend money to 
one on whom the government had claims There was no nltema 
live but to mortgage to the harpy Patel a portion of the produce 
of his fields This was the precue point at which he aimed , he 
took the crop at his own valuation, and gave hu receipt that the 
dues of government were satisfied , deman iling a certificate to 
the effect ** that having no funds fortn coming [533] when the rent 
was required, and being una ble to raise it, the mortgager volun 
tarily assigned, at a fair valuation, a share of the produce *’ In 
this manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of gram, 
and as Ketch became the granary’ of Itajput&na, they accumulated 
great wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon on the 
fruits of his industry, was depressed and impoverished The 
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regent could not long be kept in ignorance ol these extortions , 
but the treasury overflowed, and be did not sufficiently heed the 
miseries occasioned by a system which added fresh lands by 
sequestration to the home farms, now the object of his especial 
solicitude 

Suppression of the Patel System. — -Matters proceeded thus 
until the year 1807 (a.d l8ll), when, like a clap of thunder, 
mandates of arrest were issued, and e\ery Patel m Kotah was 
placed in fetters, and lus property' under the seal of the State , the 
ill gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into the exchequer of the 
Protector Few escaped heavy fines , one only was enabled 
altogether to evade the vigilance of the police, and he had wisely 
remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven lakhs, or £70,000, to 
a foreign country , and from this individual case, a judgment 
may be formed of the prey these cormorants were compelled to 
disgorge 

It is to be inferred that the regent must have well weighed the 
present good against the evil be incurred, in destroying in one 
moment the credit and efficacy of such an engine of power as the 
Pateli system he had established The Council of Four main- 
tained their post, notwithstanding the humiliated condition of 
their compeers , though their influence could not fail to be 
weakened by the discredit attached to the body The system 
Zakm had so artfully introduced being thus entirely disorganized, 
he was induced to push still further the resources of bis energetic 
uund, by the extension of Ins personal farms In describing the 
formation and management of these, we shall better portray the 
character of the regent than by the most laboured summary , the 
acts will paint the man 

Before, however, we enter upon this singular part of lus 
Jnstory, it Is necessary to develop the ancient agricultural sy stem 
of Haraoti, to which he returned when the pateli was broken 
up. In the execution of this design, wc must speak both 
of the soil and the occupants, whose moral estimation in the 
minds of their rulers must materially influence their legislative 
conduct 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of the earth, 
hears the brand or vengeance on his forehead , for as Cam was 
cursed by the Almighty, so were the culUiutors of India by 
Itainachandm, as a cla*« whom no lenity could render honest or 
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[530] contented When the hero of Ayodbya left his kingdom 
for Lanka, he enjoined Ins minister to foster the 13 ots, that he 
might hear no complaints on his return Aware of the frultless- 
ness of the attempt, yet determined to guard against all just 
cause of complaint, the minister reversed the mauna, or grain 
measure, taking the sltare of the crown from the smaller end, 
exactly one-half of what was sanctioned by immemorial usage 
When Rama returned, the cultivators assembled in bodies at 
each stage of his journey, and complained of the innovations of 
the minister “ What liad he done ? ” “ Reversed the mauna " 
The monarch dismissed them with his curse, os M a race whom 
no favour could conciliate, and who belonged to no one ” ; a 
phrase which to tlus hour is proverbial, ‘ ryot kisi ka nahin hai ' , 
and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alexander, 
who tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wnrs ; 
that “ they only till the ground and pay tribute to the king,” 
enjoying an amnesty from danger when the commonwealth 
suffered, wluch must tend to engender a love of sod more tlian 
patriotism 1 It would appear as if the regent of Kotah hod 
availed himself of the anathema of Rama in his estimation of the 
moral virtues of his subjects, who were Ifeiuts m condition if 
not in name 

Modes of realizing Land-Rent. — We proceed to tbe modes of 
realizing the dues of the State, m which the character and con 
dition of the peasant will be further developed There are four 
modes of levying the land tax, three of which are common through 
out Raj ware , the fourth is more peculiar to Haraoti and Mewar 
The first and most ancient is that of batai, or ‘ payment in kind,* 
practised before metallic currency was invented The sy stem of 
batai extends, however, only to com , for sugar-cane, cotton, 
hemp, poppy, al, kusumbha,* ginger, turmeric, and other dyes and 
drugs, and all garden stuffs, pay a rent in money This rent was 
arbitrary and variable, according to the necessities or justice of 
the ruler In both countries five to ten rupees per bighn arc 
demanded for sugar-cane , three to five for cotton, poppy , hemp, 
and oil plant , and two to four for the rest. But when heaven 
was bounteous, avarice and oppression rose In their demands, and 

* [McCnndle, Mtfasthenti, 41 ] 

1 [Al, Monnda cilnfolta from wtkh a dye is tnida , htnnbka, eaHewer, 
Carthamm tu tetanus, alio a dye (Watt, Scon. Prod. "83 1 , 278 S.J.J 
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seventy rupees per bigha were exacted for the sugar-cane, thus 
paralysing the industry of the cultivator, and rendering abortive 
the beneficence of the AJmightj 

Ratal, or * division in kind,’ vanes with the seasons and their 
products 

1st The unnht, or * summer harvest,* when wheat barley, and 
a variety of pulses, as gram, moth, mung til,* are raised T2ie 
share of the State in these vanes with the fertility of the soil, 
from one fourth, one third, and two fifths, to one half— the 
extreme fractions being the maximum and minimum , those of 
one third and two fifths [537] are the most universally admitted 
as the share of the crown But besides this, there are dues to 
the artificers and mecliamcs, whose labour to the village is com- 
pensated by n share of the honest from each cultivator, which 
allowances reduce the portion of the latter to one half of the gross 
produce of his industry, which if lie realize, he Is contented nnd 
thrives 

The second hanest Is the siyalu, or ‘autumnal,’ and consists 
of inakkat or Ihulta (Indian corn), of juar, bajra, the two chief 
kinds of maize,* nnd hi or sesamum, with other small seeds, such 
ns hangnl,* with many of the pulses Of all these, one half is 
exacted by the State 

Such is the system of bala i , let us describe that of kut * 
Kvt » is the conjectural estimate of the quantity of the standing 
crop on n measured surface, by the officers of the gov emment in 
conjunction with the proprietors, when the share of the State is 
converted into cash at the overage rate of the day, and the 
peasant is debited *he amount So exnctly can those habitually 
exercised in this method estimate the quantity of grain produced 
on a given surface, that they seldom err beyond one twentieth 

1 [A/o/A, Phateol u« aevnilijohut} tndnj, P vntngo til, Sttamum m- 
jfieari.] 

* [Ju&r and bajra are millets , maUt&i i* maize ) 

* Punictim 7/aIieum [Srtarta ttahea] produced abundantly in the raficy 
of the Rhine ss well a* maHai there called Velsh com dbubtlesa the 
maizes would alike grow in perfection. [Watt Comm Prod 988 ] 

4 It would bo more correct to any that total, or * payment in kind,' ia 
divided into two branches namely, hit and lattha , the first being a portion 
of tb|» atnndtn^ crog hy conipetural estimate „ the other by aetual measure, 
after reaping and threshing 

* [/f*i means ‘ valuation, appraisement ’] 
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part of the crop Should, however, the cultivator deem hi* 
crop over-estimated, he has the power to cut and weigh it , and 
this is termed latlha 

The third is a tax in money, according to admeasurement of 
the field, assessed previously to cultivation 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce 

None of these modes is free from objection That of kit! 
or conjectural estimate of the standing crop. Is, however, liable 
to much greater abuse than lattha , or measurement of the grain 
In the first case, it is well known that by a bnbc to the officer, 
he will kut a field at ten maunds, which may realize twice the 
quantity, for the chief guarantees to honest) arc fear of detection, 
and instinctive morality ; feeble safeguards, even In more chillml 
States than Itajwnra If he be so closely watched that he most 
make a lair fruf, or estimate, he will still find means to extort 
money from the tyot, one of which is, by procrastinating the 
estimate when the ear is ripe, and when every day’* delay Is a 
certain loss In short, a celebrated superintendent of a district, 
of great credit both for zeal and honesty [5381 confessed, “We 
are like tailors , we can cheat you to your face and you cannot 
perceive It ” The ryot prefers the kut , the process Is soon over, 
nrd he lias done with the government , but in latlha, the means 
arc varied to perplex and cheat It , beginning with the reaping 
when, with o liberal hand, they leave something for the gleaner, 
then, a “ tithe for the khurpl, or * sickle ’ " , then, the thrashing , 
and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the corn, they do 
not their own mouths, or those of their family Again If not 
convertible into coin, they are debited and allowed to store it up, 
and ** the rats are sure to get Into the pits ” In both cases th“ 
shahnahs, or field watchmen, arc appointed to watch the crops, 
as soon as the ear begins to fill , yet all is Insufficient to check 
the system of pillage ; for the rv ot and his family begin Jo feed 
upon the heads of Indian com and millet the moment they afford 
the least nourishment The shahnah, receiving l»s emoluments 
from the husbandman as well as from the crown, inclines more to 
his fellow-citizen ; and it Is asserted that one-fourth of the crop 
and even a third, l* frequently made away with before the share 
ot the government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of lattha was pursued by the regent before he 
commenced that of pateli, which has no slight analogy to the 
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permanent system of Bengal, 1 and was attended with similar 
results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion 
of the hereditary principle, the very corner-stone of Hindu 
society 


CHAPTER 8 

The Fanning Monopoly — Let us proceed with the most 
prominent feature of the regent’s internal administration — hia 
farming monopoly — to which he is mainly Indebted for the reputa 
tion he [539] enjoys throughout Rnjputana The superficial 
observer, who can with difficulty find a path through the com fields 
which cover the face of Haraoti will dwell with rapture upon the 
effects of a system m which he discovers nothing but energy and 
efficiency . he cannot trace the remote causes of this deceptive 
prosperity, which originated in moral and political injustice It 
was because his own tyranny had produced unploughed fields and 
deserted villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing popula 
tion , it was with the distrained implements and cattle of Ins 
subjects, and In order to prevent the injurious effects of so much 
waste land upon the revenue, that Zalim commenced a system 
which has made him farmer general of Haraoti , and he has 
carried it to an astonishing extent There is not a nook or a 
patch in Haraoti where gram can be produced wluch his ploughs 
do not visit Forests have disappeared , even the barren rocks 
have been covered with exotic soil, and the mountain's side, 
inaccessible to the plough, is turned up with a spud, and compelled 
to yield a crop 

In S 1840 (a d 1784), Zalim possessed only two or three 
hundred ploughs, wluch in a few years increased to eight hundred 
At the commencement of what they term the new era (nay a 
aamvat) in the history of landed property of Kotah, the introduc- 
tion of the pateli system, the number was doubled , and at the 

1 The patel of Haraoti, like the reminder of Bengal, waa answerable for 
the rerenaee , the one however, was hereditary only during pleasure , the 
other perpetually go The extent of their an'hontfee waa equal. 
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present time 1 no less tlian four thousand ploughs, of double 
yoke, employing sixteen thousand oxen, are used in the farming 
system of this extraordinary man , to which may be added 
one thousand more ploughs and four thousand oxen employed 
on the estates of the prince and the different members of his 
family 

This is the secret of the Raj Rana’a power and reputation , and 
to the wealth extracted from her sod, Kotah owes her preserva 
tion from the ruin which befell the States around her during the 
convulsions of the last half century, when one after another sank 
into decay But although sagacity marks the plan and un 
exampled energy superintends its details, we must, on examining 
the foundations of the system either morally or politically, pro 
nounce its effects a mere paroxysm of prosperity, arising from 
stimulating causes which present no guarantee of permanence 
Despotism has wrought this magic effect there Is not one, from 
the noble to the peasant, who has not felt, and who does not still 
feel, its presence When the arm of the octogenarian Protector 
shall be withdrawn, and the authority transferred to his son, who 
possesses none of the father's energies, then will the impolicy of 
the system become apparent It [510] was Irom the sequestrated 
estates of the valiant Ilara chieftain and that grinding oppression 
which thinned Karootl of its agricultural population and left 
the lands waste, that the regent found scope for his genius The 
fields, which had descended from father to son through the lapse 
of ages, the unalienable right of the peasant, were seized, in spite 
of law, custom, or tradition, on every defalcation , and ft is even 
affirmed that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands as from 
their contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds were 
thus deprived of their Inheritance In vain we look for the 
peaceful hamlets which once studded Ilaraoti we discern instead 
the orf, or farmhouse of the regent, which would be beautiful 
were it not erected on the property of the subject , but when we 
inquire the ratio which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, 
and the means of enjoyment this artificial system has left them, 
and find that the once independent proprietor, who claimed a 
sacred right of inheritance, 1 now ploughs like a serf the fields 

1 Tina was drawn up in 1820-21 

* Throughout the Bund! territory, where no regent has innovated on 
the established laws of inheritance by far the greater part of the land u 
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former]}- his own, all our perceptions ot moral justice are 
shocked 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are 
strong throughout Rajputaiui while there is a hope of existence 
the cultivatorchngs to the bapota, and in Harnoti this amorpalnae 
is so invincible, that, to use their homely phrase, “ he would 
nthcr fill his pet m sHvctj there, than live in luxury abroad " 
But where could they flj to escape oppression ? All around was 
desolation , armies perambulated the country with rapid strides, 
in each other s tram, “ one to another still succeeding ” To this 
evil Kotah was comparatnely a stranger , the Protector was the 
only plunderer within his domains Indeed the inhabitants of 
the surrounding States, from the year 18G5, when rapine was 
at its height, flocked into Kotah, and filled up the chasm which 
oppression had produced in the population Rut with the 
banishment of predatory war, and the return of industry to its 
own field of exertion, this panacea for the wounds which the ruler 
has Inflicted will disappear , and although the vast resources of 
the regent’s mind mav check the appearance of decaj, while his 
faculties survue to superintend this \ast and complicated system, 
it must ultimately, from the want of a principle of permanence, 
fall into rapid disorganization We proceed to the details [641] 
of the system, which will afford fresh proofs of the talent, industry, 
and vigilance of this singular character 

Agriculture in Kotah. — The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious 
mould, resembling tlie best parts of lower Alalwa The single 
plough is unequal to breaking it up, and the regent has intro- 
duced the plough of double joke from the Konkzn JLs cattle 
are of the first quality, and equally fit for the park or the plough 


the absolute property of the cultivating ryot who can tell or mortgage it. 
There in a curious tradition that this nght was obtained by one of the 
ancient princes making a general tile of the crown land, reserving only the 
tax In Bundi, if a ryot becomes unable from pecuniary wants or other 
wiae, to cultivate his lands he lets them , and oustom has established four 
annas per blgba of irrigated land and two annas for gorma, that dependent 
on the heavens, or a share of the produce in a similar proportion, as his 
right. If in exile from whatever cause he can assign this share to trustees , 
and the more strongly to mark his inalienable nght In such a case the 
trustees reserve on his account two sera on every maund of produce 
wib'wd jk eavpiaCifcaiiy ttemwu’ 'rtaitJ' Jtrpmlr Ar ifcfiiw, * Ahr ‘-daer <a* Ah* 
patrimonial soil’ 

VOL. Ill 
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He purchases at all the adjacent fairs chiefly in Jus own dominions 
and at the annual mela (fair) of bis favourite city Jhalrnpatan 1 
lie has tried those of Marwar and of the desert, famed for a 
superior race of cattle , but he found that the transition from, 
their sandy regions to the deep loam or Haraotf soon disabled 
them * 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred 
highas , consequently -1000 ploughs will cultivate 400 000 dunng 
each harvest and for both 800 000 nearly 800 000 English acres 
The soil is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten mnunds * 
of wheat per bigha and five to seven of millet and Indian com 
But to take a very low estimate, and allowing for b3d seasons, we 
may assume four mnunds per bigha as the average produce 
(though double would not be deemed an exaggerated average) 
tins will give 3 200 000 maunds of both products wheat and 
millet and the proportion of the former to the latter ts ns three 
to two Let us estimate the value of this In seasons of ahnnd 
ancc, twelve rupees per mount * in equal quantities of both grains 
is the average , at thi9 time (July 1820) notwithstanding the 
preceding season fias been a failure throughout Bajwarn (though 
there was a prospect of on excellent one) and grain a dead weight 
eighteen rupees per mount is the current price and may be quoted 
as the average standard of Ilaraoti above « approximating to 
dearness and below to the reverse But if wc take the average 
of the year of actual plenty, or twelve rupees 4 per mount of equal 
quantities or wheat and juar, or one rupee per maund, the result 
is thirty two lakhs of rupees annual income 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes 
net produce towards the expenses of the government, and 
it will be seen that the charges are about one thin! gross 
amount [542] 

* [Now the commercial capital of Jhllawar State on the Xotah border } 

* A maond is seventy five pound* 

* drain Measure of Rajvviana . — 75 pounds =1 ser [t 1 7 lbs. Toe 

standard wr is a utile over 2 lbs.] 

43 ten «= 1 maund 
12 mstuids^ 1 mamd - 
100 m Minis r= 1 raanasa. 

1 It does descend as low s a eight rupees per matin! for wheat and barley 
and four for the millets in icasons of excess re abundance; 
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Expenses 

Establishments — namely, feeding cattle and scr 
vants tear and wear of gear, and clearing the 


fields — one-eighth of the gross amount, 1 or 400 000 

Seed COO 000 

Replacing 4000 oxen annually, at 20s * 80 000 

Extras 20,000 


1,100 000 

IVe do not presume to give tins or even the gross amount, os 
more than an approximation to the truth , but the regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted 
tp five thousand l We have allowed one-fourth for an ox will 
work well seven years if taken care of Thus, on the lowest scale, 
supposing the necessities of the government required the grain to 
be sold in the year it was raised, twenty lakhs will be the net profit 
of the regent’s farms But he has abundant resources without 
being forced into the market before the favourable moment , 
until when, the produce is hoarded up in subterranean granaries 
Everything in these regions is simple, yet efficient we will 
describe the grain pits 

Storage of Crain.— -These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated 
dry spots , their size being according to the nature of the soil 
All the preparation they undergo is the incineration of certain 
vegetable substances and lining the sides and bottom with wheat 
or barley stubble The gram Is then deposited in the pit covered 
over with straw, and a terrace of earth, about eighteen inches in 
height, and projecting in front beyond Ute ortflee of the pit, is 
raised over it This is secured with a coating of clay and cow 
dung, which resists even the monsoon and is renewed as the 
torrents injure it Thus the grain may remain for years without 
injury, while the heat which is extricated checks germination, 
and deters rats and white ants Thus the regent has seldom less 

1 It fa not uncommon in Itajwnra, when the means of individuals prevent 
them from cultivating their own lands to hire out the whole with men and 
implements , for the use of which one-eighth of the produce fa tho established 
consideration. Vfc hare applied this in the toagh estimate of the expenses 
of the regent a farming system. 

' jTo illustrate the rise in prices the average valae of a plough bullock 
is now Its. 40 Or about £2 13s 1 
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than fifty lakhs of maunds in various parts of the country, and it 
is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these stores see the light , 
when, instead of twelve rupees, the mount runs as high as forty, 
or the famine price of sixty. Then these pits are mines of gold . 
the regent having frequently sold in one year sixty lakhs of 
maunds In S I860 (or aj> 1601), during the Mahratta war, 
when Holkar was in the Bharatpur State, and predatory armies 
were moving in every direction, and when famine and war (543] 
conjoined to desolate the country, Ifotah fed the whole population 
of Rajwara, and supplied all these roving hordes In that season, 
grain being fifty five rupees per maum, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one crore of rupees, or a million sterling I 

Reputable merchants of the Maha jan tribe refrain from speculat- 
ing id grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dharm 
nahtn hat, * a want of chanty * The humane Jam merchant says, 
“ to hoard up grain, for the purpose of taking advantage of human 
misery, may bnng riches, but never profit ” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown 
revenue of Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad 
management, to twenty five lakhs of rupees Tins is all the 
regent admits he collects from (to use his own phrase) his handful 
( pachtxara ) of soil of course he does not include bis own farming 
system, but only the amount raised from the cultivator lie 
confesses that two thirds of the superficial area of Kotah were 
waste , but that this is now reversed, there being two thirds 
cultivated, and only one third waste, and this comprises mountain, 
forest, common, etc. 

Extortionate Taxes — In S 1865 (a d 1800), as if industry were 
not already sufficiently shackled, the regent established a new 
tax on all com exported from his dominions It was termed 
lattha, and amounted to a rupee and a half per mount This tax 
— not less unjust in origin than vexatious m operation — worse 
than even the infamous gabelle, or the droit d'aubatne of France — 
was another fruit of monopoly It was at first confined to the 
grower, though of course it fell indirectly on the consumer , but 
the Jagatya,* or chief collector of the customs, a man after the 
regent’s own heart, was so pleased with its efficiency on the very 
first trial, that he advised lus master to push it farther, and it 

1 IJsgH|tja, a Marathi word derived from /af4f, Arafiio mid (, fie rtfigioo* 
alms which a Husahn&n is bound to pay ] 
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was accordingly levied as well on the farmer as the purchaser 
An Item of ten lakhs was at once added to the budget , and as 
if this were insufficient to stop all competition between the 
regent fanner general and his subjects three four nay even five 
lattkos have been levied from the same gram before it was retailed 
for consumption Ivotah exhibited the picture of a people if 
not absolutely starving yet living in penury m the midst of plenty 
Neither the lands of his chiefs nor those of his ministers were 
exempt from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy 
of the Jagatya from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal 
It had reached the very height of oppression about the period of 
the alliance with the British Government This collector had 
become a part of 1 is system , and if the regent required a few 
lakh3 of ready money Jo hukm jour commands was the 
reply A list was made out of arrears of lattha and fnend and 
foe minister banker trader and farmer had a circular Remon 
strance was not only vain but [5tt] dangerous even his ancient 
fnend the Pandit BaJaJ had twenty five thousand rupees to 
pay In one of these schedules the homme d’affaires of one of his 
confidential chiefs five thousand his own foreign minister a 
share and many bankers of the town four thousand fh e thousand 
and ten thousand each The Lrm latll a was un abuse of language 
for a forced contribution in fact the obnoxious and well known 
< land of Rajwara It alienated the minds of all men and 
nearly occasioned the regents nun for scarcely was their 
individual sympathy expresse I when the Hum pnnees conspired 
to emancipate themselves from his interminable and galling 
protection 

When the Engl sh Government came in contact with Rajwara 
It was o primary principle of the universal protective alliance to 
proclaim that it was for the benefit of the governed as well as the 
governors since it availed little to destroy the wolves without 
if they were consigned to the lion within But there are and 
must be ab e urd inconsistencies, even in the policy of western 
legislators where one set of principles Is applied to all Zalim 
soon discovered that the fashion of the daj was to pauLansh 
* foster the ryot The odious character of the tax was diminished 
and an edict limited its operation to the farmer the seller, and 
the purchaser , and so anxious was he to conceal this weapon of 
oppression that the very name of lattha was abolished and 
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saxai basil, or 4 extraordinaries,' substituted. This Item is said 
stfU to amount to five lakhs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of the regent exact from 
bis jjacJmcora of sod, full fifty lakhs of rupees. We must also 
recollect that nearly fhe more are to be added on account of the 
household lands of the members of his own and the prince's 
family, which is almost sufficient to cover their expenses. 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means 
and experience, think of the man who arranged this complicated 
system, and who, during forty years, has superintended its 
details ? What opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, 
at the age of fourscore years, although blind and palsied, still 
superintends and maintains this system ? Wlrnt will lie Mdnk 
of the tenacity of memory, which bears graven thereon, as on u 
tablet, an account of all these vast depositories of grain, mill 
their varied contents, many of them the store of years past; 
and the power to check the slightest errors of the intendant of 
this vast accumulation ; while, at the same time, he regulates 
the succession of crops throughout this extensive range ? Such 
is the minute topographical knowledge which the regent possesses 
of hfa country, that every field in every farm is familiar J543] to 
him ; and woe to the superintendent Havaldar 1 if he discos ers 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Vet vast os this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to 
most minds, it formed but a part of the political engine conducted 
and kept in action by his single powers. The details of his 
administration, internal as well as external, demanded unremitted 
vigilance. The formation, the maintenance, and discipline of an 
army of twenty thousand men, his fortresses, arsenals, and their 
complicated minutiae, were amply sufficient for one mind. The 
daily account from his police, consisting of several hundred 
emissaries, besides the equally numerous reports from the head of 
each district, would have distracted an ordinary head, “ for the 
winds could not enter and leave llaraoti without being reported.” 
But when, in addition to ail this. It is known that the regent 
was a practical merchant, a speculator In evcliangcs, that he 
encouraged the mechanical arts, fostered foreign industry, pursued 
even horticulture, and, to use his own words, “ considered no 
trouble thrown away which tnade the rupee return sixteen anf 
J [ffataMdr, hartfcu&r, tho bfficer la chsrge o ^ 
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a lulf annas, with whom can he be compared ? * 1 Literature, 
philosophy, and excerptac from the grand Msloncal epics were the 
amusements of his hours of relaxation , but here we anticipate, 
for we have not yet finished the review or his economical char 
acter His monopolies, especially tliafc of grain, not only in 
fluenced his own market, but affected ail the adjacent countries , 
and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoralizing excess 
in consequence of the British Government monopolizing the 
entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout JIalwa, he 
took advantage of the mania, and by his sales or purchases raised 
or depressed the market at pleasure His gardens Scattered 
throughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns 
and capital with v egetablcs, and Ins forests furnish them with fuel 

So rigid was his system of taxation that nothing escaped it 
Uhere was a heavy tax on widows who remarried Even the 
gourd of the mendicant paid a tithe, and the ascetic in lus cell 
had a domiciliary visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in 
order that a portion should go to the exigencies of the State 
Hie tumba barar, or 4 gourd tax ’ was abolished after forming for 
a twelvemonth part of the fiscal code of Haraoti, and then not 
through any scruples of the regent hut to satisfy lus friends 
Akin to this, and even ot a lower grade, was the jharu barar, or 
‘broom tax,’ which continued for ten jears, but the many 
lampoons it provoked from the satirical Bbat operated on the 
more sensitive feelings of lus son, Madlio Singh, who obtained 
its repeal [540] 

Zalim Singh and the Bards — Zalim was no favourite with the 
bards , and that he had little claim to their consideration may 
be inferred from the following anecdote A celebrated rhymer 
was reciting some laudatory stanzas, which the regent received 
rather coldly, observing with a sneer that “ they told nothing 
but bes, though lie should be happy to listen to their effusions 
when truth was the foundation ’ The poet replied that “ he 
found truth a most unmarketable commodity , nevertheless, he 
had some of that at his service ’ , and stipulating for forgiveness 
II they offended, he gave the protector Ills picture In a string of 
improvised stanzas, so full of vish (poison), that the lands of the 
whole fraternity were resumed, and none of the order have ever 
since been admitted to lus presence 

1 Ihcro are sixteen annas to a rupee 
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Though rigid In his observance of the ceremonies of religion, 
and sharing in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he 
never allows the accidental circumstance of birth or carte 
to affect hia policy Offences against the State admit of no 
indemnity, be the offender a Brahman or a bard , and if these 
classes engage in trade, they experience no exemption from 
imposts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangements of the regent 
Zalim Singh When power was assigned to him, he found the 
State limited to Kelwara on the cast , he has extended it to the 
verge of the Plateau, and the fortress wluch guards its ascent, at 
first rented from the Mahrattas is now by treaty his own lie 
took possession of the reins of power with an empty treasury and 
thirty two lakhs of accumulating debt lie found the means of 
defence a few dilapidated fortresses and a brave but unmanage- 
able feudal army lie has, at an immense cost, put the fortresses 
into the most complete state of defence, and covered their 
ramparts with many hundred pieces of cannon , and he has 
raised and maintains, in Leu of about four thousand Haro mi- 
llers, an army — regular we maj term it — of tw-entj thousand 
men, distributed into battalions, a park at one hundred p/eccs 
of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, besides the 
feudal contingents 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja 
Gumnn intended should be entailed upon his successors, his 
chiefs, and his subjects ? Was it to entertain twenty thousand 
mercenary soldiers from the sequestrated fields of the illustrious 
Ham, the indigenous proprietor? Js this government, is it 
good government according to the ideas of more civilized nations, 
to extend taxation to its limit, in order to maintain this cumbrous 
machinery W e may admit that, for a time, such a sj stem may 
have been requisite, not only for the maintenance of Ids delegated 
{547] power, but to presen e the State from predatory spoliation , 
and now, could we see the noble restored to his forfeited estates, 
and the ryot to his hereditary rood of land, we should sa> that 
Zahm Singh had been an instrument in the hand of Providence 
for the preservation of the rights of the Haras But, as it is 
whilst the com which waves upon the fertile surface of Kotali 
presents not the symbol of prosperity, neither is his well paid 
and well -disciplined army a sure means of defence , moral pro 
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pnety has been violated , nghts are m abeyance, and until they 
be restored, even the apparent consistency of the social fabric 
13 obtained by means which endanger its security 


CHAPTER 9 

Foreign Policy ot Zalim Singh. — The foregoing reflections 
bring us back to political considerations and these we must 
separate into two branches the foreign and domestic We 
purposely invert the discussion of these topics for the sake of 
convenience 

Zfllim’s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of 
balance of power , to overawe one leader by his influence with 
another, yet, by the maintenance of a good understanding with 
all, to prevent individual umbrage while his own strength was 
at all times sufficient to make the scale preponderate in his 
favour 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the 
centre around which revolved the desultory armies or ambulant 
governments, ever strangers to repose , and though its wealth 
could not fail to attract the cupidity of these vagabond powers, 
yet, by the imposing attitude which he assumed Zalim Singh 
maintained during more than half a century, the respect the 
fear, and even the esteem of all , and Kotah alone, throughout 
this lengthened period so full of catastrophes neicr saw an 
enemy [518] at her gates Although an epoch of perpetual 
change and political convulsion — armies destroyed States 
overturned, famine and pestilence often aiding moral causes in 
desolating the land — yet did the regent, from the age of twenty 
five to eighty two, 1 by his sagacity, lus energy, his moderation 
lus prudence, conduct the bark intrusted to Ins care through 
all the shoals and dangers which beset her course It may not 
excite surprise that he was unwilling to relinquish the helm when 
the v ess cl was moored in calm waters , or, when the unskilfui 
owner, forgetting these tempests, and deeming lus own science 

* I may once more repeat this was written in a.d 1820-21 when Zalim 
Singh had reached the age of fourscore and two [He died, aged 84 m 1824 ] 
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equal to the task, demanded the surrender, that he should hoist 
the flag or defiance 

There -was not a court in Rajwara, not even the predatory 
governments, which was not in some way influenced by his 
opinions, and often guided by his councils At each he had 
envoys, and when there was a point to gam, there were irresistible 
arguments in resen e to secure it The necessities, the vanities 
and weaknesses of man he could enlist on his side, and he was 
alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, or brother of every 
person in power during this eventful period, from the pnnee upon 
the throne to the brat of a Pin dan lie frequently observed 
that ** none knew the shifts he had been put to " , and when 
entreated not to use expressions of humility, which were alike 
uns uited to his nge and station, and Hie reverence he compelled, 
he would reply, “ God grant you long life, but it is become a 
habit *’ For the last teu years he not only made his connexion 
with Amir Klian subservient to avoiding a collision with Hollcar, 
but concerted the Khan into the make-weiglit of Ins balance of 
power , “ he tlianked God the time was past when he had to 
congratulate even the slave of a Turk on a safe accouchement, and 
to pay for Uus happiness ” _ 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could 
bend to the extreme of submission But while he would, by 
letter or conversation, say to a marauding Pindan or Fathan, 
“ let me petition to your notice,” or ** if my clod pole understanding 
{bhumxa buddh) is worth consulting’ , or reply to a demand 
for a contribution, coupled with a threat of inroad, ** that the 
fnendly epistle had been received , that he lamented the miter s 
distresses, etc etc," with a few thousand more than was de 
inanded, and a present to the messenger, he would excite a feeling 
which at least obtained a respite , ou the other hand, he was 
always prepared to repel aggression, and it a single action 
would have decided his quarrel, he would not have hesitated to 
engage any power in the circle But he knew even success in 
such a case, to be ruin, and the general [549J feature of his external 
policy was accordingly of a temporizing and veiy mixed nature 
Situated as he was, amidst conflicting elements, he had frequently 
a double came to play Thus, in the coalition of 1800-7, against 
Jodhpur, he had three parlies to please each requesting bis aid, 
which made neutrality almost Impossible He sent envoys to 
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all , and while appearing as the uim ersal mediator, he gave 
assistance to none 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of 
Ids foreign policy , we shall merely allude to the circumstances 
which first brought him in contact with the British Goi eminent, 
in a.o 1803— i, and then proceed to lus domestic administration 

Monson s Campaign. Gallantry of the Eoila Chief. — When the 
ill fated expedition under Monson traversed Centra! India to the 
attach ol Holhar, the regent of Kotah, trusting to tlie Invinci 
biiity of the Bntish arms, did not hesitate, upon their appearance 
within his territory, to co operate both with supplies and men 
But when the Bntish army retreated, and Its commander de 
mnnded admission witlun the walls of Kotah, lie met a decided 
and very proper refusal * You shall not bring anarchy and a 
disorganized army to mix with my peaceable citizens , but draw 
up your battalions under my walls , I will furnish provisions, and 
I will march the whole of m> force between jou and the enemy, 
and bear the brunt of bis attack * Such were Zahma own 
expressions , whether it would have been wise to accede to his 
proposal is not the point of discussion Monson continued his 
disastrous iliglit through the Bundi and Jaipur dominions, and 
carried almost alone the news of Ills disgrace to the illustrious 
Lake It was natural he should seek to palliate his error by an 
attempt to involve others , and amongst those thus calumniated, 
first and foremost was the regent of Kotali, “ the head and front 
of whose offending " — non-admission to a panic struck, beef 
eating army within lus walls — was translated into treachery, 
and n connivance with the enemy , a calumny which long sub 
sisted to the prejudice of the veteran politician But nev cr w as 
there a greater wrong inflicted, or a more unjust return for services 
and sacrifices both in men and money, in a cause which little 
concerned liim , and it nearly operated hurtfullj , at a period 
(1817) when the British Government could not have dispensed 
with his aid It was never told, it is hardly >et known at tbis 
distant period, what devotion he evrneed in tliat memorable 
retreat, as it is misnamed, when the troops of Kotali and the corps 
of the dev oted Lucan were sacrificed to ensure tlie safety of the 
army until it left tlie Mukunddarra Pass in its rear If there be 
any Incredulous supporter of the commander in that era of our 
shame, let him repair to the altar of the Koila chief, who, like a 
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true Hara, ‘ spread his carpet ’ at the ford of the Amjar, and 
there awaited the myrmidons [550] of the Malirattas, and fell 
protecting the flight of an army wlueh might have passed from 
one end of India to the other Well might the veteran allude to 
our ingratitude m 1804, when in a d 1817 he was called upon to 
co-operate in the destruction of that predatory system in with- 
standing which he had passed a hfe of feverish anxiety If there 
Was a doubt of the part he acted, if the monuments of the slain 
will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to the opinion of 
the enemy, whose testimony adds another feature to the portrait 
of this extraordinary man 

Besides the Koila chief, and many brave Haras, slam on the 
retreat of Mon son, the Bahhshi, or commander of the force, was 
made prisoner As the price of his liberation, and ns a punish 
ment for the aid thus given to the British, the Jlahratta leader 
exacted a bond of ten lakhs of rupees from the Bakhshi, threaten 
ing on refusal to lay waste with fire and sword the whole line of 
pursuit But wheu the discomfited Bahhslu appeared before 
the regent, he spurned him trom his presence, disavowed his act, 
and sent him back to Holkar to pay the forfeiture as he might ' 
Holkar satisfied himself then with threatening vengeance, and 
when opportunity permitted, he marched into Haraoti and 
encamped near the capital The walls were manned to receive 
lum } the signal had been prepared which would not have left 
a single house inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils would 
simultaneously pour down from the hills on Holkar s supplies or 
followers The bond was again presented, and without hesitation 
disavowed , hostilities appeared inevitable, when the friends of 
both parties concerted an interview But Zalim, aware of the 
perfidy of his foe, declined this, except on his own conditions 
These were singular, and will recall to mind another and yet more 
celebrated meeting He demanded that they should discuss 
the terms of peace or war upon the Chambal, to which Holkar 
acceded For this purpose Zalim prepared two boats, each 
capable of containing about twenty armed men Having moored 
his own little bark in the middle of the stream, under the cannon 
of the city, Holkar, accompanied by his cavalcade, embarked hi 
lus boat and rowed to meet him Carpets were spread, and there 
1 If my memory betrays me not, thia unfortunate commander, unafci'a 
to bear his shame, took poison 
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these extraordinary men with only one eye 1 between them 
settled the conditions of peace and the endearing epithets of 
' uncle ’ and * nephew • were bandied with abundant mirth on 
the peculiarity of their situation , while — for the fact is beyond 
a doubt-each boat was plugged, and men were at hand on the 
first appearance of treachery to have sent them all to the bottom 
of the nver 1 Hut Holkars [5oI] necessities were urgent and a 
gift of three lakhs of rupees averted such n catastrophe though 
lie never relinquished the threat of exacting the ten lakhs and 
when at length madness overtook him * the bond of ICaka 
Zalim Singh was one of the most frequently repeated ravings 
of this soldier of fortune, whose whole life was one scene of 
insanity 

Relations with Marathas and Pm dans — It will readily be con 
cei\ed that the labours of his administration were quite sufficient 
to occupy his attention without intermeddling with his neighbours 
yet m order to gi\ e a direct interest in the welfare of Kotah he 
became a competitor for the farming of the extensive districts 
which joined his southern frontier belonging to Sindhm and 
Holhar From the former he rented the Pan] mahals and from 
the latter the four important districts of Dig Piravrn etc * which 
when by nght of conquest they became British were given in 
sosereignty to the regent Not satisfied with this hold of self 
interest on the two great predatory powers he had emissaries 
in the persons of their confidential ministers who reported every 
mo\ement, and to ‘make assurance doubly sure ’ be hail 
Mahratta pandits of the first talent in his own administration 
through whose connexions no political measure of their ration 
escaped his knowledge As for Amir Khan he and th» regent 
were essential to each other From Kotah the Khan war pro- 
vided with military stores and supplies of every kind , and when 
his legions mutinied (a matter of daily’ occurrence) and threat/^ 1 
him with the bastinado or fastening to a piece of ordna** under 
a scorching sun Kotah afforded a place of refuge dudag a f mn 

1 It should bo remembered that Za hm was quite blind *_i lixj J* 
had lost the use of one eye. [See VoL XL p 1234 ) 

1 [Compare the meeting of Alexander I- of Russia and t- 

Tilsit on June 25 1807 1 

* [Dig in Bharetpur State Piraw* one of the Centre! ijfx&r 
included In Tonk State ( 101 , XX. 151).] 
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porary retreat, or waj-s and means to allay the tumult by paying 
the arrears Zahm allotted the castle of Shirgarh for the Khan s 
family, ho that this leader had no anxiety on their account while 
he was pursuing his career of rapine in more distant scenes 

Even the Pindans were conciliated with all the respect and 
courtesy paid to better men Many of their leaders held grants 
of land in Kotah so essential indeed, was a good understanding 
with this body, that when Sindhia, in a d 1807, entrapped and 
imprisoned in the dungeons of Gwalior the celebrated Karim,* 
Znhm not only advanced the large sum required for his ransom, 
but had the temerity to pledge himself for his future good conduct 
an act which somewhat tarnished his reputation for sagacity, 
but eventual!* operated as a just punishment on Sindhia for his 
avarice 

The scale of munificence on which the regent exercised the 
rites of sanctuary (samn) towards the chiefs of other countries 
claiming his protection, was disproportioned to the means of the 
State The exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar [652] have held 
estates in Kotah greater than their sequestrated patrimonies 
These dazzling acts of beneficence were not lost on a community 
amongst whom hospitality ranks at the head of the virtues In 
these regions, where the strangest anomalies and the most striking 
contradictions present themselves m politics, such conduct begets 
no astonishment, and rarely provokes a remonstrance from the 
State whence the suppliant fled The regent not only received 
the refugees, but often reconciled them to their sovereigns He 
gloned in the title of ‘peacemaker/ and whether his conduct 
proceeded from motives of benevolence or policy, he was rewarded 
with the epithet, sufficiently exalted in itself “ They all come 
to old Zalim with their troubles " he remarked “ as if he could 
find food for them all from ‘ his handful of soil ’ " 

To conclude his defensive was in its results, the reverse of 
his offensive policy Invariable and brilliant success accompanied 
the one , defeat disappointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices 
were the constant fruits of the other Mewar eluded all his nrls, 
and Involved Kotah in embarrassments from which she will never 
recover, while his attempt to take Sheopur, the capital of the 
Gauts, by a coup de mam, was signally defeated Had he sue 
1 fSjtrfur KSsrt samtrdsi-vd At Iks Jfaicsfr m fSiS, am! mer gtrso 
estate la Gorakhpur District.] 
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ceeded m cither attempt, and added the resources of these acquisi- 
tions to Kotah, doubtless his views would have been still more 
enlarged At an early period of lus career, an offer was made to 
him, by the celebrated Partap Singh of Jaipur, to undertake the 
duties of chief minister of that State it is vain to speculate on 
what might have been the result to the State or himself, had he 
been able to wield her resources, at that time so little impaired 
Zalim Singh’s Domestic Policy. Character of Maharao Ununed 
Singh. — Let us now view the domestic policy of the regent , for 
which purpose wc must again bring forward the pageant prince of 
Kotah, the Raja Urnmed Singh, who was destined never to be 
extricated from the trammels of a guardianship which, like most 
o [Tices in the East, was designed to be hereditary , and at the age 
or threescore and ten, Uraroed Singh found himself as much a 
minor ns when his dying father * placed him in the lap ’ of the 
Protector Zalim Singh The Ime of conduct he pursued towards 
his sovereign, through half a century’s duration, was singularly 
consistent The age, the character, the very title of Nana, or 
* grandsire,’ added weight to his authority, and the disposition of 
the prince seemed little inclined to throw it off In short, lus 
temperament appeared exactly suited to the views of the regent, 
who, while he consulted his wishes m every step, acted entirely from 
himself The Maharao was a prince of excellent understanding, 
and possessed many of those qualities inherent in a Rajput 
He was fond of the chase, and was the best horseman and marks 
man in the country , and the [553] regent gamed such entire 
ascendancy over him, that it is doubtful whether he was solicitous 
of change Besides, there was no appearance of constraint , 
and his religious occupations, which increased with his age, went 
Tar to wean him from a wish to take n more active share m the 
duties of government His penetration, in fact, discovered the 
Inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased to entertain it , 
while in proportion as he yielded, the attentions of the minister 
increased If an cn\ ay came from a foreign State, lie was intro- 
duced to the prince, delivered Jus credentials to him , and from 
him recent d a reply, but that reply was his minister’s If a 
foreign noble claimed protection, he received it from the prince , 
he was the dispenser of the favours, though he could neither 
cliange their nature or amount Nay, if the regent’s own sons 
required an addition to their estates, it could only be at the express 
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desire of the Maharao , and to such a length did the minister carry 
this deference, that an increase to his personal income required 
being pressed upon him by the pnnee If horses arrived from 
foreign countries for sale, the best were set aside for the Maharao 
and his sons The archives, the seal, and aJJ the emblems of 
sovereignty remained as m times past in the custody of the 
personal servants of the pnnee, at the castle, though none durst 
use them without consent of the regent He banished his only 
son Madho Singh, during three years, to the family estate at 
Nanta, for disrespect to the heir apparent, Kishor Singh, when 
training their horses together , and it was with difficulty that 
even the entreaty of the Maharao could procure his recall There 
are many anecdotes related to evince that habitual deference to 
everything attached to his sovereign which, originating in good 
feebng greatly aided his policy The regent was one clay at 
praj er, in the family temple in the castle, when the younger sons 
of the Maharao, not knowing he was there, entered to perform 
their devotions It was the cold season and the pasement was 
damp , he took the qui/t which he wore from his shoulders, and 
spread it for them to stand upon On their retiring a servant, 
deeming the quilt no longer flt to be applied to the regents 
person, was putting it aside , but, guessing his intention Zalim 
eagerly snatched it from him and rc -covering himself observed 
it was now of some value, since it was marked with the dust of 
the feet of his sovereign’s children These are curious anomalies 
in the mind of a man who had determined on unlimited authority. 
Vo usurpation was ever more meek, or yet more absolute , and 
it might be affirmed that the pnnee and the regent were made for 
each other and the times in which they lived 

Zalim Singh and hu Servants — It was to be expected that a 
man whose name was long synonymous with wisdom [55 1] should 
show discernment in the choice of Ids servants lie had the art 
of attaching them to his interests, of uniting their regard with 
a submissive respect, and no kindness no familiarity, ever made 
them forget the bounds prescribed But wluie be generously 
provided for all their wants, and granted them every indulgence, 
he knew too well the caprice of human nature to make them 
independent of himself He would provide for them, for their 
relations and their dependents , his hand was ever bestowing 
gratuities on festivals, birtlis, marriages, or deaths , but he never 
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allowed them to accumulate wealth It Is to be remarked that 
his most confidential servants were either Pathans or Mahrntta 
pandits the first he emploved in military posts the other In 
the more complicated machinery of politics He rarely enij Joyed 
his own countrymen and the post of Foujdar now held by 
Bishan Singh a Rajput of the Saktawat elan is the exception 
to the rule Dahl Khan and Mihrab Khan were his most faithful 
and devote 1 servants and friends The stupendous fortifications 
of the capital with winch there is nothing in India to compete 
save the walls of Agra, were all executed by the former By li m 
also was raised that pnde of the regent tl e city called after him 
Jlialrapatan 1 while nil the other forts were put into a state 
which makes Kotah the most defens ble territory in India Such 
was the affectionate esteem m which Dalil was held by the regent 
that he used often to say he hoped he should not outlive Dahl 
Khan Mihrab Khan was the commander of the infantry 
which lie maintained in a state of admirable discipline and 
efficiency * they received their bis rtra or twenty days pay each 
month with their arrears at the end of everj second year [555] 


CHAPTER 10 

AThan cfl with the British — We now enter upon that period of 
the regent s history when the march of events linked him with 
the policy of Britain When m a d 1817 the Marquess of Hast 
lags proclaimed war against the Pmdans who were the very Ices 
of the predatory I ordcs whfeh the discomfiture of the greater 
powers had tlirown off neutrality was not to be endured and 
it was announced that all those wl o were not for us in this grand 
enterprise which involved the welfare of all would be considered 

* Jhalarapltan the city of the Jhala the regents tribe [Others 
explain the name to mean c ty [pitan) of springs (jk&lra ) : or city of bells 
because it contained 103 temples [IOI sir 123) ] 

* Mihrab Khan was the commandant of one dins on of Zalim a con 
tingnnt placed at my disposal which in eight days took possession of every 
district of Holkar a adjacent to Haraoti and whloh afterwards gained so 
much credit by the brilliant escalade of the Sand fortress, when co-operating 
with General Sir John Malcolm The Royals {ttaj Paltan) were Jed by 
Ka i Ati a gallant soldier bnt who coaid not res «t join ng the cause of the 
ifahorso nnd legUimney in the civil war of 1821 

yot ra y 
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against t is The Rajput State?, alike interested with ourselves 
m the establishment of settled government, wem invited to an 
alliance offensive and defensive with us, which w&s to free them 
for ever from the thraldom of the predate r> armies , u, return for 
which, we demanded homage to our power, and a portion of their 
revenues as the price of protection The eagle-eye of g« lm saw 
at once the virtue of compliance, and the grace attendant on its 
being qufehlj yielded Accordingly, his envoy Wa, the first to 
connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, which *oori united all 
Rajwara to Britain Meanwhile, all India was m arms , two 
hundred thousand men were embodied, and moving on various 
points to destroy the germ of rapine for ever As the first scene 
of action was expected to be m the countries h ordering upon 
Haraoti, the presence of an agent with Zalim Singh appeared 
indispensable His instructions were to mate available the re- 
sources of Kotah to the armies moving round him, and to lessen 
the field [558] of the enemy’s mananivres, by shutting him out of 
tincC cumrfry So etfSinOTf were dhea ; resume*-*; £4 a « ui five days 
after the agent reached the regent’s camp, 1 every pnss was a post , 
and a corps of fifteen hundred men, mfantrj and cavalry, with 
four guns, was marched to co-operate with General Sir John 
Malcolm, who had just crossed the Jserbudda with a weak division 
of the army of the Deccan, and was marching ninth ward, sur 
rounded by numerous foes and doubtful friends Throughout 
that brilliant and eventful period in the history of British India, 
when every province from the Ganges to the ocear> was agitated 
by warlike demonstrations, the camp of the regent was the pivot 
of operations and the focus of intelligence The part, he acted 
was decided, manly, and consistent , and if there Were moments 
of va dilation, it was inspired by our own conduct, which created 
doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his course He had seen 
and felt that the grand principle of politics, expediency, guided oil 
courts and councils, whether Mogul, Mahratta, or British the 
disavowal of the alliances formed by Lord Lake, under Marquess 
Wellesley's administration, proved this to demonstration and he 
was too familiar with the history of our power to gf re more credit 

1 Xko Anther of these mails, then Assistant Resident at .CTndbn j court, 
via deputed by Lord Hastings to the Raj Rana ZaLm Singh. He left the 
residency at Q wilier on the 12th boYembor 1817, and waefeed the regent ■ 
camp at Ranta, about twenty five mOa S. SX. of Kotab, on t.ba *3rd. 
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than mere politeness required to our boasted renunciation of the 
rights of anticipated conquest A smile would play over the 
features of the orbless pohtician when the envoy disclaimed all 
idea of its being a war of aggrandisement To all such protesta- 
tions he would say, “ Maharaja, I cannot doubt you believe what 
you say , but remember what old Zalim tells you ; the day is not 
distant when only one emblem of power (ekhi sikka) will be 
recognized throughout India ” Tins was in ad 1817-18 , and 
the ten j ears of life since granted to him must have well Illustrated 
the truth of this remark , for although no absolute conquest or 
incorporation of Rajput territory has taken place, our system 
of control, and the establishment of our monopoly within these 
limits (not then dreamed of by ourselves), has already vented in 
part his prediction It were indeed idle to suppose that any 
protestations could have vanquished the arguments present to 
a mind which had pondered on every page of the histoiy of our 
power , which had witnessed its development from the battle of 
Plaasey under Clive to Lake’s exploits at the altars of Alexander 
He had seen throughout, that the fundamental rule which guides 
the Rajput prince, * obtain land,’ was one both practically and 
theoretically understood by viceroys from [557] the west, who 
appeared to act upon the four grand political principles of the 
Rajput, sham, dan, bed, dand , or, persuasion, gifts, stratagem, 
force , by which, according to their great lawgiver, kingdoms are 
obtained and maintained, and all mundane affairs conducted 
When, therefore, in order to attain our ends, we expatiated upon 
the disinterestedness of our views, his co operation was granted 
less from a belief m our professions, than upon a dispassionate 
consideration of the benefits which such alliance would confer 
upon Kotali, and of its utility in maintaining his family in the 
position it had so long held in that State He must have balanced 
the difficulties he had mastered to maintain that power, against 
the enemies internal and external, which had threatened it, 
and he justly feared both would speedily be sacrificed to the 
incapacity of his successors To provide a stay to their feebleness 
was the motive which induced him to throw himself heart and 
hand into the alliance we sought , and of sfgnal benefit did he 
prove to the cause he espoused But if we read aright the work> 
inga of a mind, which never betrayed Its purpose either to friend 
or foe, we should find that there was a moment wherein, though 
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he did not swerve from the path he had chalked out, or show any 
equivocation in respect to the pledge he had given, the same spirit 
which had guided him to the eminence he had acquired, suggested 
what he might have done at a conjuncture when ah India, save 
Rajputana, was in arms to overthrow the legions of Britain AU 
had reason to dread her colossal power, and hatred and revenge 
actuated our numerous allies to emancipate themselves from a 
yoke which, whether they were bound by friendship or by fear, 
was alike galling If there was one master mind that could have 
combined and wielded their resources for our overthrow, it was 
that of Zahm Singh alone Whether the aspirations of his ambi 
tion, far too vast for its little field of action, soared to this height. 
Or were checked by the trammels of nearly eighty winters, we can 
only conjecture Once, and once only, the dubious oracle came 
forth It was in the very crisis of operations when three English 
divisions were gradually closing upon the grand Pindari horde, 
under Kanm Khan, in the very heart of his dominions, and his 
troops, his stores, were all placed at our disposal, he heard that 
one of these divisions had insulted lus town of Bara , then, the 
ideas which appeared to occupy him burst forth in the ejaculation, 
" that if twenty years could be taken from his life, Delhi and 
Deccan should be one ” , and appeared to point to the hidden 
thoughts of a man whose tongue never spoke but in parables 
There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and 
ministers, who were [558] Mahrattns, were adverse to his leaguing 
with the English, and for a moment he felt a repugnance to break 
jng the bond which had so long united him with their policy He 
could not but enumerate amongst the arguments for Its mam 
tenance, his ability to preserve that' independence which fifty 
years had strengthened, and he saw that, with the power to which 
he was about to be allied, he had no course but unlimited obedience , 
in short, that his part must now be subordinate He preferred 
it, however, for the security it afforded , and as in the course of 
nature he must soon resign his trust, there was more hope of his 
power descending to his posterity than if left to discord and 
faction But when hostilities advanced against the freebooters, 
and the more settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhonsia, Holkar, 
and Smdhin, determined to shake off oar yoke, we couJd mgr to 
him irresistible arguments for a perfect identity of interests The 
envoy had only to hint that the right of conquest would leave the 
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districts he rented from Holkar at our disposal , and that as we 
wanted no territory m Central India for ourselves, we should not 
forget our friends nt the conclusion of hostilities If ever there 
were doubts, they were dissipated by this suggestion , and on the 
grand horde being broken up, it was discovered that the families 
of its leaders were concealed in his territory Through his indirect 
aid we were enabled to secure them, and at once annihilated the 
strength of the marauders Tor all these important services, the 
sovereignty of the four districts he rented from Holkar was 
guaranteed to the regent The circumstances attending the 
conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate of Zalun's dctermina 
tion neve* to relinquish lus authontj , for, when the sanad was 
tendered m lus own name, he declined it, desiring the insertion of 
that of “ his master, the Maharao ” At the time, it appeared an 
act of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed 
us to form a more correct appreciation of lus motives The 
campaign concluded, and the nobJe commander and his en- 
lightened coadjutor 1 left the seat of war impressed with the 
conviction of the great services, and the highest respect tor the 
talents, of the veteran politician, while the envoy, who had acted 
with him during the campaign, was declared the medium of his 
future political relations 

In March a d 1818, profound repose reigned from the Sutlej 
to the ocean, of which Rajput history presented no example The 
magic Runes by which the north man could “ hush the stormy 
wave,’ could not be more efficacious than the rod of our power in 
tranquillizing this wide space, which for ages had been the seat 
of conflict The satya ( SSDJ yuga, the golden age of the Hindu, 
alone afforded a parallel to the calm winch had succeeded the erau 
of tumultuous effervescence 

Death of Maharao Ummed Singh. Disputed Succession — 1 hm» 
matters proceeded till November 1810, "when the death of the 
Maharao Ummed Singh engendered new feelings in the. claimants 
to the succession, and placed the regent In a position from which 
not even his genius might have extricated him, unaided by the 
power whose alliance he had so timely obtained And here it 

i I eilede Jo Sir Ada. m, who divided mth the noble Marqacsa Iho oili/a 
merits of that ever memorable period. [John Adam political secretary to 
tho Marquess of Hastings (1770-1826) (G. E Bnekland Dirt Indian Ilio- 
fraphy # V ) ] 
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becomes requisite to advert to the terms o f this alliance The 
treaty 1 was concluded at Delhi, on the 20th of December 1817, 
by the en voys ot the regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, 
the Maharao Ummed Singh, ratified by the contracting parties, 
and the deeds were interchanged at the regent fl court early in 
January To this treaty his sovereign’s seal and his own were 
appended , but no guarantee of the regent’s power was demanded 
pending the negotiation, nor is he mentioned except in the pre 
amble, and then only ns the ministerial agent of the Maharao 
Ummed Singh, m whose behalf alone the treaty was virtually 
executed This excited the surprise of the British representative * 
who, in his official dispatch detailing the progress nnd conclusion 
of the negotiations, intimated that he not only expected such 
stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it There was no 
inadvertence in this omission , the regent saw no occasion for 
any guarantee, for the plenary exercise of the powers of sovereign 
dunng more than half a century had constituted him, de facto, 
prince of Kotah Moreover, we may suppose had he felt a desire 
for Buch stipulation, that a feeling of pnde might have stifled its 
expression, which by making the choice of ministers dependent 
on a foreign power would have virtually annulled the independent 
sovereignty of Kotah NTiatever was the reason of the omission, 
at a season when his recognition might have had the same formal 
sanction of all the parties os the other articles of the treaty, it 
furnished the future opponents of the regent’s power with a 
strong argument against its maintenance in perpetuity on the 
death of the Maharao Ummed Singh 

It has been already S3id that the treaty was concluded at 
Delhi in December 1817, and interchanged in January 1818 In 
March of the same year, two supplemental articles were agreed to 
at Delhi, and transmitted direct to the regent, guaranteeing the 
administration of affairs to his sons and successors for ever 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the 
parties, whose future fate was involved in this policy [560] 

* Copy of this is inserted in Appendix, ho. VI., p 1833. 

* C. T Metcalfe, Esq , then resident at Delhi now Sir C. T Metcalfe, 

Bart, member of council m Bengal [Sir Charles Metcalfe (1785-184**) t 
Rendentat Delhi, Lientenant-GovemorNorth western Provinces (i83S-38), 
i5broinnro/Afna&>w v'lWIWi*,', n r .Canada 

raised to the peerage 1845, died 5th September 1840 (Buekland, op tit 
t,v , Ltje and Correspondence by Sir J TV. Kaye, 1854).) 
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The Mnliarao U mined Singh had three sons, IGshor Singh, 
Biahan Singh and Pnthi Singh The heir apparent, who bore 
a name dear to the recollection of the Haris, was then forty 
years of age lie was mild in bus temper and demeanour , but 
being brought up in habits of seclusion, he was more conversant 
with the formulas of Jus religion and the sacred epics, than with 
the affairs of mankind He was no stranger to the annals of his 
family, and had sufficient pride and feeling to kindle at the 
recollection of their glory , but the natural bent of his mind, 
reinforced by education, had well fitted lum to follow the path 
of his father, and to leave himself and his country to he governed 
as best pleased the Nona Sahib, 1 the regent 

Bishan Singh was about three years younger , equally placid 
in disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the 
regent 

Prithl Singh was under thirty , a noble specimen of a Hara, 
eager for action in the only career of a Rajput — arms To him 
the existing Btatc of things was one of opprobrium and dishonour, 
and his mmd was made up to enfrancluze himself and family 
from the thraldom in which his father had left them, or perish 
in the attempt The brothers were attached to each other, and 
lived m perfect harmony, though suspicions did exist that Bishan 
Singh’s greater docility and forbearance towards the regent s 
son and successor, arose from interested, perhaps traitorous, 
views Each of them had estates or twenty five thousand rupees’ 
annual rent, which they managed through their ogents 

The regent had two sons, the elder, Madho Singh, legitimate , 
the younger, Gordhandas illegitimate , but he was regarded 
witli more affection, and endowed with almost equal authority 
with the declared successor to the regency Madho Singh was 
about forty six at the period we speak of A physiognomist 
would discover in his aspect no feature indicative of genius, 
though he might detect amidst traits which denoted indolence, 
n supercilious tone of character, the effect of indulgence This 
was fostered in a great degree by the late Maliarao who supported 
the regent’s son against his own in all their dissensions, even 
from their infancy, which had increased the natural arrogance 

* Xfili was the parental epitiictaiVays ajrpiW to Ahr regraf Ay Otooreu' 
Singh and bis eons who it will be remembered mingled some of the Jhata 
blood in their veins Is ana -sahib ‘ air grandslre.’ 
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developed by power being too early entrusted to him : for when 
the regent, as before related quitted the capita! for the camp, 
Madho Singh was nominated to the office of raujdar, the beredi 
tary post of his father, and left as Ins locum tenens at Kotah 
This office, which included the command and pay of all the 
[561] troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal ; and as the 
checks which restrained csery other officer in the State were 
InoperaMe upon his sons, who dared to inform against the 
future regent ? Accordingly, he indulged his taste In a manner 
which engendered dislike to him his gardens, his horses, hi* 
boats, were in a style of extravagance calculated to provoke the 
envy of the sons of his sovereign , while Ids suite eclipsed tliat 
of the prince himself In short, he httle regarded the prudent 
counsel of his father, who, in their metaphorical language, used to 
express his fears “ that when he was a hundred years old ’ (f-e 
dead), the fabric«which cost a bfe In rearing would fall to pieces 
Gordhandas, 1 the natural son of the regent, was then about 
twenty sc\ en,* quick, bvely. Intelligent, and danng Ills conduct 
to his sovereign's family has been precisely the reverse of his 
brother s, and in consequence he lived on terms of confidential 
friendship with them, especially with the heir apparent and 
prince, PritbJ Singh, whose disposition corresponded with his 
own IIis father, who viewed this child of his old ago with 
perhaps more affection than his elder brother, bestowed uj*on 
him tire important office of Fanlhan, which comprehends the 
grain-department of the State It gave him the command of 
funds the amount of which endangered the declared succession 
The brothers cordially detested each other, and many indignities 
were cast upon Gordhandas by Madho Singh, such as putting 
him in the guard, which kindled an Irreconcilable rancour between 
them Almost the only frailty in the character of the regent 
was the defective education of his sons both were left to the 
indulgence of arrogant pretensions, which ill accorded with the 
tenor of his own behaviour through life, or the conduct that was 
demanded of them Dearly, bitterly has the regent repented 

1 AtujltU, • the (lire of Gordian ’ one of the asms* of Knskna, the 
tutelar} divinity of the regent. 

* Let me again remind the reader that this wsa written in IS30-.1 j 
tor tnntiy reasons the and chTOsiaktsy et lh* original ML are 

retained. 
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this error, which in Its consequence has thrown the merits of an 
active and difficult career into the shade, and made him regret 
tlmt his power was not to die with hin 

Such was the state of parties and politics at ICotah In November 
1810 , when the death of the Maharao developed views that had 
long been concealed, and that produced the most deplorable 
results The regent was at the Chhaonl, his standing camp at 
Gagraun, when this event occurred, and he immediately repaired 
to the capital, to see that the last offices were properly performed, 
and to proclaim the an, or oath of allegiance, and the accession 
of the Maharao Klslior Singh [5G2] 

The Political Agent received the intelligence 1 on his march 
from Marwar to Mewar, and immediately addressed his go\em 
ment on the subject, requesting instructions Meanwhile, after 
a few days’ halt at Udaipur, he repaired to Ivotah to observe the 
state of parties, whose animosities and expectations were fore 
bodings of a change which menaced the guaranteed order of 
things On hi3 arrival, he found the aged regent still a stranger 
to the luxury of a house, encamped a mile beyond the city, with 
his devoted bands around him , while his son, the heir to his 
power, continued in his palace In the town The prince and 
brothers, as heretofore, resided at the palace in the castle, where 
they held their coteries, of which Gordhandas and Pnthi Singh 
were the principals, moulding the new Maharao to their will, 
and from which the second brother, Bisban Singh, was excluded 
Although the late pnnee had hardly ceased to breathe, before the 
animosities so long existing between the sons of the regent burst 

1 The following is a translation of the letter written by the regent 
announcing the decease of his master dated IstBafar a m 1235 or November 
21 181ft — 

“ Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st Safer, the health of the Maharao 
Ummed Smgh was perfectly good. About an hour after sunset, ho went 
to worship Sn Brajnathji [Lord of Bra) or Mathura]. Having made six 
prostrations, and while performing the seventh, he fainted and remained 
totally insensible In this state ho was removed to his bed-chamber when 
every medical aid was given, but unavalhngly , at two in the morning he 
departed for heaven 

" Such affliction w not reserved even for a foe , hut what refuge is there 
against the decree t You are our friend and the honour and welfare of 
those whom the Maharao has left behind are now in your hands. The 
Maharao Kiahor Singh, eldest son of the Maharao deocaaed, has been placed 
upon the throne This u written for the information of friendship.’ 
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that the Maharao Kishor should continue the same puppet in Uie 
hands of Madho Singh that his father had been in Zalim s This 
would has e excited no surprise, nor w ould such a proceeding have 
afforded speculation for one hour Nay, the usurper might ha\ e 
advanced to the ulterior step , and, like the Frank Maire du 
Palais, have demanded of the pontiff of Nathdwara, as did Pepin 
of Pope Zachanas, * whether he who had the power, should not 
also have the title, of king ’ , J and the same plenary indulgence 
would lia\e awaited the first Jbnla Raja of Ivotah as was granted 
to the first of the Carlov tngian kings ! It, therefore, became a 
matter of astonishment, especially to tb" unreflecting whence 
arose the general sympathj, amounting to enthusiasm, towards 
this hitherto disregarded family, not only from chief and peasant, 
within the bounds of Haraoti, and the foreign mercenary army 
raised and maintained by the regent, but from the neighbouring 
princes and nobles, who had hitherto looked upon the usurpation 
in silence 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even 
to those most interested In forming a just opinion The p-actice 
of the moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized society may 
be uncertain, but there is one invariable estimate or standard of 
them in theory The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the 
political [564] aspect of Rajasthan If, previous thereto, no 
voice was raised against usurpation and crime, it was because 
all hope tnat their condition could be ameliorated was extmet 
But this was to them a naya samvat, a new era, a day of universal 
regeneration "N as the sovereign not to look for the restoration 
of that power which had been guaranteed by treat} — nor the 
cluefs to claim the restitution of their estates — nor the peasant 
to hope for the lands now added to the crown domain ; — and were 
not all foreign potentates interested in calling for an example 
of retributive justice for ministerial usurpation, however mildly 
exercised towards the prince ? !>ith more rational than political 
argument, they appealed to our high notions of public justice to 
accomplish these objects Unhappy position, in which circum 
stances— nay, paradoxical as it may appear, political gratitude 

1 Such was the Question jsrojpoanded and answered m Pepin expected, 
regarding the deposal of Ciuldenc IXL, the last of the Merovingian race. 
[Pope Zachanas (a-D 741-52) by whose sanction Boniface crowned Pippin 
King of the Franks at Foissons.} 
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and justice dictated a contrary course, and marshalled British 
battalions in line with the retainers of usurpation to combat the 
lawful sovereign of the country ! The case was one of the mo.it 
difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with 
whom we come in contact , and perhaps, on this occasion, 
no caution or foresight could have averted the effects of this 
alliance. 

Effects of the British Treaty — There is not a shadow of doubt 
that the supplemental articles of the treaty of Kotoh, which 
pledged our faith to two parties in a manner which rendered its 
maintenance towards both an impossibility, produced conse- 
quences that shook the confidence of the people of Rajwara in 
our political rectitude They established two pageants instead 
of one, whose co-existence would have been miraculous , still, 
as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by Its results, 
we shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character of 
the act 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy, if they 
cannot be defended on the plea of expediency , if the omission 
in the original treaty of December could not be supplied in March, 
without questioning the want ol foresight of the framer, he 
might justify them on the ground that they were a concession to 
feelings of gratitude for important services, rendered at a moment 
when the fate of our power in India was un olved to on extent 
unprecedented since its origin To effect a treaty with the 
Nestor of Kajwara, was to ensure alliances with the rest of the 
States, which object was the very essence of Lord Hastings’ 
policy. Thus, on general views, as well as for particular reasons 
(for the resources of Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the 
co-operation of the regent was a measure vitally important 
Still it may be urged that a3 the regent himself, from whatever 
motive, bad allowed [505] the tune to go by when necessity 
might have compelled us to incorporate such an article in the 
original treaty, was there no other mode of reimbursing these 
services besides a guarantee which was an apple of discord t 
The war was at an end ; and we might with Justice have urged 
that * the State of Kotah,’ with which we had treated, had, in 
the destruction of all the powers of anarchy and sharing in its 
spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services Such an argument 
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would doubtless have been diplomatically just ; but we were 
still revelling in the excitement of unparalleled success, to which 
Zalim had been no mean contributor, and the future evil was 
overlooked m the fei ensh joy of the hour. But if cold expediency 
may not deem this a sufficient justification, we may find other 
reasons When the author of the pokey of 1817 had maturely 
adjusted his plans for the union of all the settled governments 
In a league against the predatory system, it became necessary 
to adopt a broad principle with respect to those with whom we 
had to treat At such a moment he could not institute a patient 
investigation into the moral discipline of each State, or demand 
of those who wielded the power by what tenure they held their 
authority It became, therefore, a matter of necessity to recog 
mze those who were the rulers de facto, a principle which was 
pubbely promulgated and universally acted upon Whether we 
should have*been justified m March, when all our wishes had been 
consummated, in declining a proposal wluch we would most 
gladly have submitted to in December, is a question which we 
shall leave diplomatists to settle, 1 and proceed to relate the 
result of the measure 

The counsellors of the new Maharao soon expounded to him 
the terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment 
according to its literal interpretation The politic deference, 
which the regent had invariably shown to the Jate prince, was 
turned skilfully Into an offensive weapon against lum They 
triumphantly appealed to the tenth article of the treaty, “ the 
Maharao, his heirs and successors, shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country ” , and demanded how we could reconcile our 
subsequent determination to guarantee Madho Singh and his 
heirs in the enjoyment of power, which made lum de facto the 
prince, and " reduced the gaddi of Kotah to a simple heap of 
cotton ? ’V- with the fact before our e>es, that the seals of all 

1 The overture for these supplementary articles in all probability, 
originated not with the regent, but with the son Had the Author (who 
was then the medium of the political relations with Kotah) been consulted 
regarding tbeir tendency, he was as well 8waro then as now what he ought 
to have advised. Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand work 
in 'which he bore no mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, 
ft were useless to discuss It is sufficient ta aft the spirit of candour to 
suggest such reason* aa may have lod to a meaaure the consequences of 
which have been so deeply lamented 
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confusion , and demanded of the veteran what steps he had taken 
or meant to take, to prevent the infection spreading His conduct, 
at such a crisis, was most embarrassing Beset by scruples, real 
or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill tuned if not spurious 
declarations of loyalty , ** that he would chng to his sovereign a 
skirts, and chakan lar (serve him) , that he would rather retire 
to Nathdwara, than blacken his face by any treason towards his 
master ” Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment which afforded 
the least presage of the only [567] mode of cutting the Gordian 
knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly replied, * there was no 
earthly bar to his determination which he had only to signify ’’ , 
hut abhorring duplicity and cant at such a moment, when action 
of the most decisive kind was required, and apprehensive of the 
consequences of five hundred unquiet spirits being thrown foose 
on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily bid the veteran 
adieu, and galloped to overtake the pnnce’a cavalcade He found 
it bivouacked at the Rangban 1 a country seat six miles south 
of the capital His followers and their horses, intermingled, were 
scattered in groups outside the garden waif and the pnnee, his 
chiefs and advisers were in the palace, deliberating on their 
future operations There was no time for ceremony and he 
reached the assembly before he could be announced The rules 
of etiquette and courtesy were not lost ev en amidst impending 
strife , though the greeting was short a warm expostulation with 
the prince and the chiefs was delivered nith rapid! tj , and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in direct 
enmity to the British Government and that without being 
enabled to benefit their sovereign thej invoked themselves in 
destruction The courtesy which these brave men had a right 
to was changed into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to Cord 
handas, whom he styled a traitor to Ins father, and from whom 
his prince could expect no good, guided as he was 
Interested motives, and warned him that | 
common kind awaited him His hand was on lus 
Instant , but the action being met by a smile of 
his insolent replica passing unheeded, the Agent, 
pnnee implored lum to reflect before the door 
to accommodation , pledging himself, at the same 
thing that reason and his position could 

* [* The Garden of Enjoyment.*] 
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the contracting parties were to the original treaty, bat that of the 
supplemental articles the late Maharao died in absolute ignor 
ance [586] 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the regent, 
and consequently with Madho Singh, was soon at an end, and 
every effort was used whereby the political enfranchisement of 
the former could be accomplished. The eloquence of angels 
must have failed to check such hopes, still more to givr a contran 
interpretation to the simple language of the treaty, to which, 
with a judicious pertinacitv , they confined themselves It would 
be useless to detail the vnrious occurrence* pending the reference 
to our Government. The pnnee would not credit, or affected 
not to credit, its determination, and founded abundant and not 
easily -refutable arguments upon Its honour and justice. When 
told that its instructions were, “that no pretensions of the 
titular Raja can be entertained by us in opposition to our positive 
engagement with the regent j that he alone was considered ns 
the head of the Kotah State, and the titular Raja no more deemed 
the ruler of Kotah, than the Itaja of Satam the lender of the 
Mahrattas, or the Great Mogul the emperor of Hindustan,” the 
Maharao shut his ears against the representation of the Agent, 
and professed to regard the person who could compare his case 
to others so little parallel to It, as his enemj . While his brother, 
PnthJ Singh, and Gordhnndas formed part of the council of 
Kishor Singh, it was impossible to expect that he would be 
brought to resign himself to Ids destiny ; and he was speedily 
given to understand that the removal of both from his councils 
was indispensable. 

Outbreak at Kotah. — But as it was impossible to effect this 
without cscsilading the castle, in which operation the prince, in 
all human probability, might have perished, It was deemed ada li- 
able to blockade it and starve them into surrender. Wien 
reduced to extremity, the Maharao took the determination of 
trusting his cause to the country, and placing himself at the head 
of a band of five hundred horse, chlefl} Hants, with the tutelary 
deitj at his saddle-bow, with drums beating and colours flying, 
he broke through the blockade. Fortunately, no instruction* had 
been given for resistance, and Ins cavalcade passed on to the 
southward unmolested. As soon as the movement was reported, 
the Agent hastened to the regent’s camp, which he found in 
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confusion , and demanded of the veteran what steps he had taken, 
or meant to take, to prevent the infection spreading His conduct, 
at such a crisis, was most embarrassing Beset by scruples, real 
or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill timed if not spurious 
declarations of loyalty , “ that he would cling to his sovereign’s 
skirts, and chaKan bar (serve him) , that he would rather retire 
to Nathdwnra, than blacken his face by any treason towards his 
master ” Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment which afforded 
the least presage of the only [567] mode of cutting the Gordian 
knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly replied, “ there was no 
earthly bar to his determination, which he had only to signify " , 
but abhorring duplicity and cant at such a moment, when action 
of the most decisive kind was required, and apprehensive of the 
consequences of five hundred unquiet Bpints being thrown loose 
on a society so lately disorganized, lie hastily bid the veteran 
adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s cavalcade He found 
it bivouacked at the Rangban, 1 a country seat six miles south 
of the capital His followers and their horses intermingled, were 
scattered in groups outside the garden wall and the prmce, his 
chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating on their 
future operations There was no time for ceremony , and he 
reached the assembly before he could be announced The rules 
of etiquette and courtesy were not lost even amidst impending 
strife , though the greeting was short a warm expostulation with 
the pnnee and the chiefs was delivered with rapidity , and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in direct 
enmity to the British Government, and that, without being 
enabled to benefit tlieir sovereign, they involved themselves in 
destruction The courtesy which these brave men had a right 
to was changed into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to Gord 
handas, whom he styled a traitor to his father, and from whom 
his pnnee could expect no good, guided as he was solely by 
interested motives, and warned him that punishment of no 
common kind awaited him HU hand was on his sword in an 
Instant , but the action being met by ft smile of contempt, and 
his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, turning to the 
pnnee, implored him to reflect before the door would be dosed 
in, anreimmnriatim. , bimseli, at the same time., to ev ery- 

thing that reason and his position could demand, except the 
1 [‘The Garden of Enjoyment*] 
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surrender of the power of the regent, which our public faith 
compelled us to maintain , and th3t the prince's dignity, comforts 
and happiness, should be sedulously consulted While he was 
wavering, the Agent called aloud, ** The prince's horse ! ” and 
taking his arm, Kishor Singh suffered himself to be led to it 
observing as he mounted, “ I rely Implicitly on jour friendship ” 
His brother, Pnthi Singh, spoke , the chiefs maintained silence , 
and the Impetuosity of Gordhan and one or two of the coterie was 
unheeded The Agent rode side by side with the prince, sur 
rounded by lus bands, in perfect silence, and in this way they re 
entered the castle, nor did the Agent quit him till he replaced 
him on his gaddi, when he reiterated his expressions of desire for 
his welfare, but urged the necessity of his adapting his conduct 
to the imperious circumstances of his position , and intimated 
that both his brother and Gordhandas must be removed from 
his person, the latter altogether from {508] Harnoti This was 
in the middle of May , and in June, after the public deporta 
tton of Gordhandas as a state-ennunsl to Delhi, and ample 
provision being made foe the pnnee and every member of his 
family, a public reconciliation took place between him and the 
regent 

Reconciliation of Maharao Kishor Singh with Zahm Singh. — 
The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a 
spontaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclama 
tions crowding every avenue to the palace by which the regent 
and his son were to pass The venerable Zahm appeared like 
their patriarch , the princes as disobedient children suing for 
forgiveness They advanced bending to embrace his knees, whilst 
he, vainly attempting to restrain this reverential salutation to 
his age and to habit, endeavoured b> the same lowly action to 
show his respect to his sovereign Expressions, m keeping with 
such forms of affection and respect, from the Maharao, of honour 
and fidelity from the * guardian of his father ’ and himself, were 
exchanged with all the fervour of apparent sincerity Anomalous 
condition of human affairs ! strange perversity, which prevented 
this momentary illusion from becoming a permanent realitj I 

Re-in.staPahon of Kishor Singh.— This much desired recon cilia 
Uon was followed on the 8 th ofSawan, or 17th August aji 1820, by 
jfne sdiemnines ol a pifoiicio^taTiation ert tnehi^narao on 'ftie gai&i 
?of his ancestors a pageantry which smoothed fill asperities for 
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the time, and m giving scope to the munificence o the regent, 
afforded to the mass who judge only by the surface of flunks 
a theme tor approba tion IVe leave for another place 1 the details 
of this spectacle , merel} observing that the representative of the 
British Gov eminent was the first (following the priest) to make 
the tikn or unction of sovereignty * on the forehead of the pnnee 
nnd having tied on the jewels consisting of aigrette, necklace and 
bracelets he girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance the sword of 
investiture The Maharao, with an appropriate speech, presented 
one hundred and one gold mohurs as the nocar or fine of relief 
professing his homage to the British Government At the samp 
time, a klulat, or dress of honour, was presented, in the name of 
the Governor General of India to the regent for which he made 
n suitable acknowledgment and a nazar of twenty five gold 
mohurs 

Modho Singh then fulfilled the functions of hereditary Faujdar, 
making the tika girding on the sword, and presenting the gift of 
accession which was returned b> [569] the Maharao presenting 
to Afndho Singh the klulat of ultimate succession to the regenej 
the grand difficult} to overcome, and wluch originated alf these 
differences The Agent remained an entire month after the 
ceremony, to strengthen the good feeling thus begun , to adapt 
the Maharao’s mind to the position In which an imperious dcstinj 
had placed him , and also to impress on the successor to the 
regenej the dangerous responsibility of the trust which a solemn 
treaty had guaranteed, if by his supmeness, want of feeling or 
misconduct, it were violated On the 4th of September, previous 
to leaving Kotali the Agent was present at another meeting of all 
the parties, when there was as much appearance of cordiality 
manifested as could be expected In so difficult a predicament 
The old regent, the Maliarao and Modho Singh joined hands in 
reciprocal forgiveness of the past each uttering a solemn assev era 
tion that he would cultivate harmonj for the future 

It was on this occasion that the regent performed two 
deliberate acts which appear suitable accompaniments to the 

1 The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal Narrative 

* ‘ Anointing ' appears to have been in all’ ages trie mono ol* jhsvaiVa 
tion. The unguent on this occasion is of sandalwood and ifr of rosea made 
into a paste or very thick ointment of which a little is placed upon the 
forehead vnth the middle finger of the right hand 
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close of his political life, both as respects his pnnce and his sub- 
jects He had prepared a covenant of surety for his old and 
faithful servants after his death, demanding the Maharao's, his 
son Madho Singh’s, and the Agent’s signatures thereto, stipulating 
that “ if his successor did not choose to employ their services, 
they should be free agent3, be called to no account for the past, 
but be permitted to reside wherever they pleased ” The Maharao 
and Madho Singh having signed the deed, the British Agent, at 
the desire of the regent, placed his signature as a guarantee for 
its execution In this act, we not only have proof that to the 
last the regent maintained the supremacy of Ins master, but 
evidence of the fears he entertained respecting the conduct of 
his successor 

Reforms in Taxation. — The other act was a brilliant victory 
over the most inveterate habits of his age and country, — the 
revocation of dand, or forced contributions, throughout the 
dominion of Kotah This spontaneous abolition of a practice so 
deeply rooted in Rajasthan, is another proof of the been penetra 
tion of the regent, and of his desire to conciliate the opinions of 
the protecting power, as to the duties of princes towards their 
subjects , duties regarding which, as he said, “ theoretically rce 
are not ignorant ” , and on which he ha3 often forcibly descanted 
before his son, whilst laying down rules of conduct when he should 
be no more At such moments, he entered fully and with energy 
into his own conduct , condemning it , pointing out its inevitable 
results, and the benefits he had observed to attend an opposite 
course of action " Mj word, son, was not worth a copper," he 
would say , but now nobody would refuse anything to old 
Zalim ” It [570] was, therefore, as much from a conviction of 
the benefit to himself and the State which would attend the 
renunciation of this tax, as with a view of courting golden opinion, 
that he commanded a stone to be raised In the chief town of every 
district of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of per 
petual abolition of dand, with the dennnciation of eternal venge- 
ance on whoever should revoke It The effigies of the sun, the 
moon, the cow and the hog animals reverenced or execrated bj 
all classes, were carved in relief, to attest the Imprecation 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, 
which threatened to deluge Kotah with blood Whether we had 
a right to hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest 
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satisfied •with the measures of conciliation and concession that 
were pursued, the sequel will diselose to those who judge only by 
results 


CHAPTER 11 

Banishment of Gordhandas — The sole measure or seventy 
which arose out of these commotions was exercised on the natural 
son of the regent, who was banished in the face of open day from 
the scene of his turbulent intrigue Gordhnndas, or, as his father 
styled him, * Gordhanji,’ was the * child of love ’ and of lus old 
age, and to his mother the regent, it is said, felt the most ardent 
attachment The perpetual banishment of this firebrand was 
essential to tranquillity , yet, notwithstanding hi9 misdeeds, 
political and filial, it was feared that the sentiments of the Jewish 
monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, would 
have Influenced the Rajput regent, whose bearing, when [571J 
the sentence of condemnation was enforced, was to be regarded as 
the test of a suspicion that the Maharao had been goaded to bis 
course through tins channel by ulterior views which he dared not 
Openly promulgate But Zalim’s fiat was worthy of a Roman, 
and sufficed to annihilate suspicion — “Let the air of Haraoti 
never more be tainted by lus presence ” Delhi and Allahabad 
were the cities fixed upon from which he was to select lus future 
residence, and unfortunately the first was chosen Here lie 
resided with his family upon a pension sufficiently liberal, and had 
a range abundantly excursive for exercise, attended by some 
horsemen furnished by the British local authonty 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently granted 
to the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a marriage contract with an 
illegitimate daughter of the chieftain of Jhabua 1 Scarcely bad 
he set Ins foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in 
lieu of perfect tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a 
correspondence both there and at Bundi was hardly detected 
before a spirit of revolt was reported to ha\e infected the tned 
veterans of the regent Saif Ah, the commander of the 4 Royals * 
(itaf vaiiani an oiffcer of fnirty years - ' standing riistinguisfioa' 

1 [JMbutt, fa Bhopawar Agency, Central India (/£?/, xiv 104 fT ) ] 
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for his zeal, fidelity, and gallantry, was named os having been 
gained over to the cause of his nominal sovereign This was 
looked upon as a slander , hut too wise entire!} to disregard Jt, 
the regent Interposed n force between the disaffected battalion 
and the castle, which brought the matter to issue The Maharao 
immediately proceeded by water, and conveyed Saif AU and a 
part of his battalion to the palace; which was no sooner reported, 
than the blind regent put hlmscll Into his Jitter, and headed a 
force with which he attacked the remainder, while two twentv. 
four pounders, mounted on a cavalier, which commanded not only 
everv portion of the dty, but the country on both sides the 
Chombal, played upon the castle In the midst of tills firing 
(probably unexpected) the Maharao, Ids brother PnthJ Singh, 
and their adherents, took to boat, crossed the river, nnd retired to 
Bundi, while the remainder of the mutinous 1 RoynLs * laid down 
their arms By this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his 
power was dissolved ns soon as formed, and thegaddi of the llams 
was nbandoned nishan Singh escaped from his brothers In 
the midst of the fray, and Joined the regent, whose views regard- 
ing him, in this crisis, however indirectly manifested, could not 
be mistaken , but our system of making and unmaking kings in 
these distant regions, though it may liasc enlarged our power 
had not added to our reputation ; and the Agent Iwd the most 
rooted repugnance to sanction the system in the new range of our 
alliances, however it might have tended to allay the discord [572] 
which pres ailed, or to free the paramount power from the em- 
barrassment in which its diplomatic relations had placed it, and 
from whence there was no escape without incurring the too just 
reproach of violating the conditions we had Imposed Common 
decency forbade our Urging the only’ plea we could In forming the 
treaty , namely, our considering the prfnee as a mere phantom l 
and If we had been bold enough to do so, the reply' would have 
been the same • “ Why did you treat with n phantom f while 
he would have persisted In the literal Interpretation of the 
bond 

British Intervention. — ■There was but one way to deal with the 
perplexity — to fulfil the spirit of the treaty, by which public 
peace would be ensured Instructions were sent to the prince 
of Bundi, that there was no restraint upon his performing the rites 
of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive prince*, but that he 
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would be personally responsible if he permitted them to congregate 
troops for the purpose of hostility against the regent while, at 
the 6»me time the commander of the British troops at Nimach 1 
was desired to interpose a light corps on the line of Jhabua and 
Bundi and to capture Gordbnndas, dead or alive, if he attempted 
to join the Maharao lie, however, contrived, through the in 
tricacies of the plateau, to elude the well arranged plan , but 
finding that the prince of Bundi had the same determination, he 
made direct for Marwar, where being also denied an asylum he 
had no alternative but to return to Delhi, and to a more 6tnct 
SUrv-illance This, however, may have been concerted , for soon 
after, the Maharao broke ground from Bundi giving out a pilgrim 
age to Bnndaban , 1 and it was hoped that the tranquillity and 
repose lie would find amidst the fanes of Ins tutelary deity, 
Brajnathji, might tempt a mind prone to religious seclusion, to 
pass his days there While lie remained at Bundi, public opinion 
was not at all manifested , the distance was trifling to Kotah 
and being with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one 
of those hasty ebullitions so common in those countries and which 
would be followed by reconciliation But as soon ns the pnnee 
moved northward, expectation being excited that his cause would 
meet attention elsewhere, he had letters of sympathy and con 
dolencc from every chief of the country, and the customary 
attentions to sovereignty were paid by those through whose 
States he passed, with the sole exception of that most contiguous 
to our provinces, Bharatpur The prince of this celebrated place 
sent a deputation to the frontier, excusing himself on account of 
his age and blindness , but the Ilara pnnee, knowing what wa3 
due from a Jat zemindar, however favoured by the accessions 
of fortune, repelled with disdain both Jus gifts and his mis 
Mon lor this haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance 
of precedent, the [573] Maharao was warned off the bounds of 
Bharatpur Having remained some time among the * groves of 
Vraja,’ there was reason to believe that the canticles of Jayadeva 
had rendered an earthly crown a mere bauble in the eyes of the 
abdicated Ilara, and that the mystical effusions of Kanhaiya and 
Itadha had eradicated all remembrance of the rhapsodies of Chand, 
and the glories of the Chauhan he was accordingly left at dis 
1 [A British cantonment in Gwalior State ( IOI , in 105 1.) J 
* [In the Mathura DuLnct United Pro Tin era of Agra and Ondh.] 
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cretion to wander where he listed As it was predicted, be soon 
felt the difference between his past and present mode of life, 
surrounded by a needy crew m a strange land ; and towards the 
middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return from Brrnda 
ban to Kotah. But his evil genius, m the shape of Gordhandas, 
had destined this should not be , and notwithstanding the 
rigorous surveillance, or, in fact, imprisonment, which had been 
enjoined, this person found an opportunity to carry on cabals 
with natives of high rank and office 

The Maharao marches on Kotah, — Intrigues multiplied, and 
false hopes were inspired through these impure channels, which 
were converted by his corrupt emissaries into fountain heads of 
political control, superseding the only authorized medium of 
communication between the misguided pnncc and the paramount 
power. Accordingly, having collected additional troops about 
him, he commenced his march to Haraoti, giving out to the chiefs 
through whose dominions he passed, that he was reluming bv 
the consent of the paramount power for the resumption of all his 
sovereign rights, so long in abeyance Men with badges In his 
train, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent from the 
native treasurer of Delhi, who supplied the prince with funds, gave 
a colour of truth which deceived the country, and produced ardent 
expressions of desire for his success As he proceeded, this force 
increased, and he reached the Chambal, towards the close of tl»c 
monsoon 1821, with about three thousand men Having crossed 
the river, he issued his summons in a language neither to be mis 
understood nor disobeyed by a Rajput , he conjured them by their 
allegiance to join his cause, “ that of seeking justice according to 
the treaty ” • and the call was obej ed by every Kara of the 
country His conduct afforded the most powerful illustration of 
the Rajput’s theory of fidelity, for even those closely connected 
by ties of blood and by every species ol benefit, withdrew from 
the regent, to whom they owed everything, in order to join their 
hereditary and lawful prince, whom some had never seen, and of 
whom they knew notiling Negotiation, and expostulation the 
most solemn and earnest on the personal dangers he was incurring, 
were earned on, and even public tranquillity was hazarded, rather 
than have recourse to the last argument, which was the less 
necessary, as universal peace [574] .reigned around us, and the 
means of quelling revolt were at hand An entire month was 
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thus consumed but the ultimatum * left no means of putting 
a stop to increasing disorders but that appeal which from various 
considerations had been so long delayed 

The tried troops of the regent could not be depended on h 

1 letter of Maharao Kishor Singh accompanying counter-articles 
presented to Capt Tod dated Asoj badi Panchamt or 18th September 
Camp Miyana. 

(After compliments ) 

Chand Khan haa often expressed a desire to know what were my expecta 
boas These had been already sent to you by my wakils Mirzu Muhammad 
Ah Beg and Lala Salik Bam I again send you tho Schedule of Articles 
According to their purport you will act Do me justice as the representative 
of the British Government and let the master bo a a master and the servant 
as servant this is the case everywhere else, and is not hidden from you 
Articles the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishor 
Singh and accompanying hia letter of 16th September 

1 According to the treaty executed at Delhi in the t me of Maharao 

Ummod Singh 1 will abide 

2 I have every confidence in Nanaji Zalim Singh m like manner as 

he served Maharao U mined Singh so he will serve me I agree 
to his adminutmt on of affairs but between Madho Singh and 
myself suspicions and doubt9 exist wo can never agree there 
fore I will give him a jagir there let him remain His son 
Bapa La] shall remain with me and in the same way as other 
ministers conduct State business before their princes, so shall 1 e 
before me, I the master he the servant and if as the servant 
ho acts it will ab do from generation to generation 

3 To the English Government and other principalities whatever 

letters are addressed shall be w th iny concurrence and adnee 

4 Surety for his life and also for mine must bo guaranteed by tl e 

English Government 

5 I shall allot a jagir for Pnthi Singh (the Maharao s brother) at 

which he will reside The establishments to reside with him and 
my brother Bishaa Singh shall be of my nomination Besides 
to my kinsmen and clansmen according to their rank, 1 shall 
give jagus and they Bhall, according to ancient usage be in 
attendance npon me. 

6 My personal or Has guards to the amount of three thousand vr'th 

Bapa Lai (the regent a grandson) shall remain in attendance 

7 The amount of the collections of the country shall all be deposited 

in the Kishan Bhandat (general treasury) and thence expenditure 
made. 

8, The Kiladara (commandants) of all the forts ahaQ bo appo nted by 
me vnd the army shall be ondor my orders He (the regent) 
may desire the officers of Government to execute his command* 
but It shall be with my advice and sanction. 

These are the Articles I desire they are according to the rules for 
government (rcyrit) — Mitti Asoj fanohanu, 8 1878 (1822) 
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confessed it , and in tins confession, what an evidence is afforded 
of the nature of his rule, and or the homage to immutable justice 
m all parts of the world I Every corps, foreign or indigenous, 
was ready to range on the side of legitimate authority against the 
hand which had fed and cherished them So completely did this 
feeling pervade every part of the political fabric, that the regent 
himself said, in his forcible manner, on his escape from the danger, 
“ even the clothes on Ins bach smelt of treason to him " It was 
hoped that “ the wisdom which called aloud (even) in the streets ” 
would not be disregarded by the veteran • that disgust at such 
marks of perfidy would make him spurn from him |he odium of 
usurpation, and thus free the paramount power from a situation 
the most painful and embarrassing Abundant opportunities 
were afforded, and hints were given that he alone could cut the 
knot, which otherwise must be severed [575] by the sword. But 
all was fruitless 44 he stood upon Ids bond,” and the execution 
of the treaty. The Maharao, Ins nominal sovereign, took the 
same ground, and ev en sent a copy of the treaty lo the Agent, 
tauntingly asking whether it was to be recognized or not. All 
this embarrassment would have been avoided, had the supple 
mental articles been embodied in the original treaty ; then the 
literal interpretation and its spirit would not have been at variance, 
nor have afforded a pretext to reproach the paramount power 
with a breach of faith and justice . charges which cannot in fact 
be supported, inasmuch as the same contracting parties, who 
executed the original document, amended it by this supplemental 
deed The dispute then resolves itself into a question of ex 
pediency, already touched on, namely' whether we might not 
have provided better for the future, and sought out other modes 
of reward for services we had acknowledged, than the maintenance 
of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, the one de 
facto , the other de jure It was fortunate, however, that the 
magnitude of the titular prince's pretensions placed him com- 
pletely in opposition to the other contracting parties. Inasmuch 
as he would not abide by either the spint or the letter of the 
treaty or its supplement, m the most modified sense. His demand 
for “ a personal guard of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he 
might allot estates at pleasure to lus chiefs, appoint the governors 
of fortresses, and be head of the army,” was a. virtual repudiation 
of every principle of the alliance , while the succession to the 
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administrative powers of the State, secured to the issue of the 
regent, was made to depend on his pleasure rather a frail 
tenure whether in Europe or Rajputana 

Everything that could be done to withdraw the infatuated 
prince from the knot of evil advisers and fiery spirits who dally 
flocked to lus standard, carrying with them their own and their 
ancestors’ wrongs being ineffectual and hopeless, the troops which 
had been called upon to maintain the treaty moved forward m 
combination with the army of the regent As the force reached 
the Kali Smd, wliich alone divided the rivals for power, torrents 
of ram, which dunng several days swelled It to an impassable 
flood afforded more time to try all that friendship or prudence 
could urge to save the Maharao from the impending ruin But 
all was \ am , he saw the storm, and invited its approach with 
mmgled resolution and despair, proclaiming the most submissive 
obedience to the paramount power, and avowing n conviction of 
the good intentions and friendship of its representative , but to 
every remonstrance he replied, ‘ what was life without honour , 
what was u sovereign without authority? Death, or the full 
sovereign t> of lus ancestors i ’ [576] 

The conduct of the regent was not less perplexing than that 
of the pnnee , for while he affected 6tiil to talk of fealty, “ to 
preserve his wlUte beard from stain,’ he placed before him the 
ample shield of the treaty, although he expected that lus power 
should be maintained without any active measures on his own 
part for its defence a degree of irresponsibility not for a moment 
to be tolerated It was in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than 
doubtful of his army , that in the moment of conflict they might 
turn their guns against us , even this he was told we would 
liaiard and, it was added, if he desired, at whatever cost, to 
preserve the power guaranteed to his family, he must act offen 
sively as well as defensively , for it would shortly be too late to 
talk of reconciling fealty with the preservation of lus power The 
v ilj regent desired to have his work done for him , to have all 
the benefit which tlie alliance compelled us to afford, with none 
of the obloquy it entailed The Agent had some hope, even at 
the twelfth hour, that rather than incur the opprobrium of the 
world, and the penalty denounced against the violation of stromi 
dhartna in committing to the chance of battle the lives of all those 
to whom he was protector, he would draw back and compromise 
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his power; but the betrayal of his half- formed designs m 
hypocritical cant adapted only for the multitude, soon dispelled 
the illusion , and though there was a strong internal struggle, the 
love of dominion overcame every scruple 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his presence 
and that of his officers , and in order th3t unity of action might be 
ensured, a British officer was at his request attached to his force 1 

Battle of M&ngroL — At daybreak on the 1st of October, the 
troops moved down to the attack * The regent’s army consisted of 
eight battalions of infantry, with thirty*two pieces of cannon and 
fourteen strong paegahs, or squadrons of horse Of these, five 
battalions, with fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, composed the 
advance , while the rest formed a reserve with the regent In 
person, five hundred yards in the rear The British troops con- 
sisting of two weak battalions and six squadrons of cavalry, with 
a light battery of horse artillery, formed on the right of the 
regent’s force as it approximated to the Maharso’s position The 
ground over which the troops moved was an extensive plain 
gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it again rose 
rather abruptly The Maharao’s camp was placed upon a rising 
ground, a short distance [577] beyond the stream he left his 
tents standing and had disposed his force on the margin of the 
mailet The * Royals,’ who had deserted their old roaster, with 
their leader, Saif Ah, were posted on the left , the Maharao with 
the fiite, a baud of full five hundred Haro cavaliers upon the 
right, and the interval was filled by a tumultuous rabble The 
combined force was permitted to choose its position, within two 
hundred yards of the foe, without the slightest demonstration of 
resistance or retreat The Agent took advantage of the pause 
to request the British commander to halt the whole hue, in order 
that he might make a last attempt to withdraw the infatuated 
prince and his devoted followers from tbe penis that confronted 
them He advanced midway between the lines and offered the 
same conditions and an amnesty to all , to conduct and replace 
the prince on the gaJdt of his ancestors with honour Yet, not 

1 Lieutenant HlhBan, of the 5th Regt. Native Infantry, volunteered for 
this duty, and performed it as might have been expected from an officer 
oi 'i&a gitfnartxy wA ctm&tnft* 

1 [The battle was fought at Hangrol, on the left bonk of the Parbati 
River, about 40 miles N.N E. from Kotah city, on October 1, 1821 ] 
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withstanding nun stared him m the lace, he receded from none 
of his demands ; he insisted on the sine qua non, and would only 
re enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his Kara Tuns 
men During the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate 
ere the sword should be drawn, movements in position on both 
sides took place , the Maharao’s chosen band, condensing all 
their force on the nght, opposed the regent’s advance, while the 
British troops formed so in echelon as to enfilade their dense 
masses 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions 
being abated, the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action 
commenced by a discharge of cannon and firearms from the 
regent’s whole line, immediate!} followed by the horse artillery 
on the right With nil the gallantry that has ever distinguished 
the Haras, they acted as at Fatehabad and Dholpur, and charged 
the regent’s line, when several were killed nt the very muzzle of 
the guns, and but for the advance of three squadrons of British 
cavalry, would have turned his left flank, and probably penetrated 
to the reserv e, where the regent was in person 1 Defeated in this 
design, they had no resource but a precipitate retreat from the 
unequal conflict, and the Maharao, surrounded b} a gol of about 
four hundred horse, all Haras, his kinsmen, retired across the 
stream, and halted on the rising ground about half a mile distant, 
while his auxiliary loot broke and dispersed in all directions The 
British troops rapidly crossed the stream, and wlnle the infantry 
made a movement to cut off [578] retreat from the south two 
squadrons were commanded to charge the Maharao Determined 
not to net offensively, even in this emergency he adhered to his 
resolution, and his band awaited in a dense mass and immoi able 
attitude the troops advancing with rapiditj against them, dis 
darning to fly and yet too proud to yield A British officer headed 
each troop , the} and those they led had been accustomed to see 
the foe fly from the shock , but they were Pindans, not Rajputs 
The band 6tood like a wall of adamant , our squadrons rebounded 
from the shock, leaving two brave youths * dead on the spot, and 

' The Author, who placed hi caself on the extreme left of the regent a 
line, to be a check upon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly 
noted i&ia intended inurement, rrhici was frastra&ai only fry jlitjw 
Kennedy’s adrance. 

* lieutenants Clarke and Bead, of the 4th Regt. Light Cavalry 
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their gallant commander 1 was saved by a miracle, being stunned 
by a blow which drove in his casque, his reins cut, and the arm 
raised to give the coup de gr&ce, when a pistol-shot from his 
orderly levelled his assailant The whole was the work of an 
instant True to the determination be expressed, the Maharao, 
satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly mo\ed off, nor was it 
till the horse artillery again closed, and poured round and grape 
into the dense body, that they quickened their retreat , while, 
as three fresh squadrons had formed for the charge, they reached 
the makha i fields, amongst the dense crops of which they were lost 

Death of Prithi Singh- — Pntlu Singh, younger brother of the 
prince, impelled by that heroic spirit which is the birthright of a 
Hara, and aware that H&r&oti could no longer be a borne /or him 
while living, determined at least to find a grave in her soil He 
returned, with about five and twenty followers, to certain destruc 
tion, and was found in a field of Indian corn as the bne advanced, 
alive, but grievously wounded He was placed in a litter, and, 
escorted bj some of Skinner a horse, was conveyed to the camp 
Here he was sedulously attended , but medical skill was of no 
avail, and be died the next day His demeanour was dignified 
and manly , he laid the blame upon destiny, expressed no wish 
for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, that “ his 
ghost would be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the fields of 
his forefathers ” His sword and ring had been token from him 
by a trooper, but his dogger, pearl necklace, and other valuables, 
he gave in charge to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed the care 
of his son, the sole heir to the empty honours of the sovereignty 
of Kotah 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received 
lus death wound , it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with 
unerring force from behind, penetrating the lungs, the point 
appearing through the chest. He said it was a revengeful blow 
from some determined hand, as he felt the steeled point twisted 
in the wound to ensure its [570] being mortal Although the 
squadrons of the regent joined in the pursuit, yet not a man or 
them dared to come to close quarters with their enemy , it was 
therefore supposed that some treacherous arm had mingled with 
Jbls roeiv and inflicted the blow which relieved the regent from 
the chief enemy to hi3 son and successor. 

1 Major (now Lt. CoL) J Ridge, C.B 
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The Maharao and his band were indebted for safetj to the 
forest of com, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant 
was lost Bight of This shelter extended to the nvulet, only five 
miles in advance, which forms the bounds rj of Haraoti , but it 
was deemed sufficient to drive him out of the Kotah territory, 
where alone his presence could be dangerous The infantry and 
foreign levies, who had no moral courage to sustain them, fled 
for their lives, and mnny were cut to pieces by detached troops of 
oar cavalry. 

The calm, undaunted valour of the Maharao and his km could 
not fad to extort applause from those gallant minds which can 
admire the bravery of a foe, though few of those who had that day 
to confront them were aware of the moral courage which sustained 
their opponents, and which converted their vis inertias Into an 
almost Impassable barrier 

Devotion of Two Haras — But although the gallant conduct of 
the prince and his kin was in keeping with the valour so often 
recorded in these annals, and now, alas t almost the sole in- 
heritance of the Haras, there was one specimen of devotion which 
we dare not pass over, comparable with whatever is recorded of 
the fabled traits of heroism of Greece at Home The physiography 
of the country hag been already described , the plains, along which 
the combined force advanced, gradually shelved to the brink of a 
rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendicularly, forming as it 
were the buttress to a tableland of gentle acclivitv The regent’s 
battalions were advancing in columns along this precipitous bank, 
when their attention was arrested by several shots fired from an 
Isolated hillock rising out of the plain across the stream Without 
any order, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the whole line baited, 
to gaze at two audacious individuals, who appeared determined to 
make their mound a fortress A minute or two passed in mute 
surprise, when the word was giv en to move on , but scarcely was 
It uttered, ere several wounded from the bead of the column were 
passing to the rear, and shots began to be exchanged very bnskly, 
at least twenty in return for one But the long matchlocks of the 
two heroes told every time in our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have * a charmed life,* ond the shot fell like hail around 
them Innocuous, one continuing to load belund the mound, while 
the [580] other fired with deadly aim At length, two twelve 
pounders were unlimbered ; ond as the shot wills tied round their 
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ears, both rose on the -very pinnacle of the mound, and made a 
profound Balaam for this compliment to their valour ; which done 
they continued to load and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon 
them Although more men had Buffered, an Irresistible Impulse 
was felt to save these gallant men , orders were given to cease 
flnng, and the force was directed to move on, unless any two 
individuals chose to attack them manfully hand to hand The 
words were scarcely uttered when two young Rolullas drew their 
swords sprung down the bank, and soon cleared the space between 
them and the foemen All was deep anxiety as they mounted 
to the assault , but whether their physical frame was less vigorous 
or their energies were exhausted by wounds or by their peculiar 
situation, these brave defenders fell on the mount, whence they 
disputed the march of ten battalions of infantry and twenty 
pieces of cannon 1 They were Haris I But Zalim was the cloud 
which interposed between them and their fortunes , and to removo 
it, they courted the destruction which at length overtook them 
The entire devotion which the vassalage of ITnraoti manifested 
for the cause of the Maharao, exemplified as before observed, the 
nature and extent of swcimidharma or fealty, which lias been 
described as the essential quality of the Rajput character ; while, 
at the same time, it illustrates the seventy of the regent s yoke 
Fven the chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist the 
defection (one of his sons was badly wounded) although he 
enjoyed estates under the regent which his hereditary rank did 
not sanction, besides being connected with him by marriage 
The Maharao gamed the Parbatl, which it is said, be swam 
over. He had scarcely reached the shore when his horse dropped 
dead from a grape shot wound With about three hundred horse 
he retired upon Baroda We had no vengeance to execute ; we 
could not, therefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their 
homes and their families from a principle of honour, in the light 
of the old enemies of our power, to be pursued and exterminated 
They had, it is true, confronted us in the field , yet only defen- 
sively, |n a cause at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned 
by authorities which they could not distrust 

Reflections on the Outbreak.— The pretensions so long opposed 
to the treaty were thus signally and efficiently subdued The 
1 Uoat (now Captain) and the Author were the only officer* 

I believe who witnessed this alngnlar scene. 
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chief Instigators of the revolt were for ever removed, one by death, 
the other by exile ; and the punishment which overtook the 
deserters from the regular [581] forces of the regent would check 
its repetition Little prepared for the reverse of that daj, the 
chiefs had made no provision against it, and at our word every 
door in Rajwnra would have been closed against them But it 
was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one which should 
involve In proscription a whole community, impelled to the com 
mission of crime by a variety of circumstances which they could 
neither resist nor control, and to which the most crafty views had 
contributed 1 The Mabarao’s camp being Jeft standing, all his 
correspondence and records fell into our hands, and developed 
such complicated intrigues, such consummate knavery, that he, 
and the brave men who suffered from espousing his pretensions, 
were regarded us entitled to every commiseration * As soon, there 
fore, os the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil 
being thus rudely torn from their eyes, they manifested a deter- 
mination to submit The regent was instructed to grant a 
complete amnesty, nnd to announce to the duets that they might 
repair to their homes without a question being put to them Jn 
a few weeks, all was tranquillity and peace , the chiefs and vassals 
returned to their families, who blessed the power which tempered 
punishment with clemency * 

1 In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the regent, 
through the 4 gent, they did not hesitate to a ay they had been guided In 
the course they adopted of obeying the summons of the Maharso, by instruc- 
tions of ha confidential minister 

* The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these intrigues after 
a strict investigation was dismissed from his office , and the same fate was 
awarded to the chief Hunshi of the Persian secretary • office at the seat of 
government. Regular treaties and bonds were found in the camp of the 
Maharuo which afforded abundant condemnatory evidence against these 
confidential officers who mainly produced tho catastrophe we have to record, 
and rendered nugatory the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided 
pnnee and hia bravo brethren 

* The Author, who had to perform the painful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of 
the past history of the Haras, and the mutual relations of all its discord 
ant elements. Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been better— a bare 
knowledge of tho treaty, and the expediency of a rigid adherence thereto, 
unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has too httle 
in common with diplomacy But without overlooking the colder dictates 
Of duty, ho determined that the aegis of Britain should not be a shield of 
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take the place of ambition The individuals who, for their own 
base purposes, had by misrepresentation and guile guided him 
to ruin, now deserted him , the film fell from his eyes, and he 
saw, though too late the only position in which he could exist 
la a very short time every pretension Inimical to the spirit and 
letter of the treaty, original and supplemental, was relinquished , 
when, with the regent’s concurrence, a note was transmitted 
to him, containing the basis on which his return to Kotah was 
practicable A transcript with his acceptance being recened, a 
formal deed was drawn up, executed by the Agent and attested 
by the regent, not only defining the precise position of both 
parties, but establishing a barrier between the titular and execu 
tire authorities, which must for ever prevent all collision of 
interests , nothing was left to chance or cavil The grand object 
was to provide for the safety, comfort, and dignity of the prince, 
and this was done on a scale of profuse liberality , far beyond 
what his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, and 
incommensurate with the revenue of the State, of which It Is 
about the twentieth portion The amount equals the household 
expenditure of the Rana of Udaipur, the avowed head of the 
whole Rajput race, but which can be betteT afforded from the 
flourishing revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances 
of Mewar 

Restoration of the Maharao — These preliminaries being satis- 
factorily adjusted it became important to inspire this misguided 
prince with a confidence that his welfare would be as anxiously 
watched as the stipulations of the treaty whose infringement 
had cost lum so much misery He had too much reason to 
plead personal alarm as one of the causes of lus past conduct, 
and which tended greatly to neutralize all the endeavours to 
serve him Even on the very day that he was to leave Nath 
dwara on his return when after great efforts his mind had been 
emancipated from distrust, a final and diabolical attempt was 
made to thwart the measures for his restoration A mutilated 
wretch was made to personate his brother Bishan Singh, and to 
give out that he had been maimed by command [583] of the 
regent’s son and the impostor hod the audacity to come within 
a couple of miles of the Maharao , a slight resemblance to Bishan 
Singh aided the deceit, which, though promptlj exposed, had 
made the impression for which It was contrived, and It required 
vot in 2 * 
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some skill to remove it The Rana of Udaipur no sooner heard 
of this last effort to defeat all the good intentions w which he 
co-operated towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, 
than he had the impostor seized and brought to the city, where 
his story had caused a powerful sensation. His Indiscreet indigna- 
tion for ever destroyed the clue by which the plot might have 
been unravelled , for he was led immediately to execution, and 
all that transpired was, that he was a native of the Jaipur State, 
and had been mutilated for some crime Could the question 
have been solved, it might have afforded the means of a different 
termination of those unhappy quarrels, to which they formed a 
characteristic sequel intrigue and mistrust combined to inveigle 
Kishor Singh into attempts which placed him far beyond the 
reach of reason, and the most zealous exertions to extricate him 
Tills last scene being over, the Maharao left Ins retreat at the 
fane of Kanhaiya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal 
domains On the last day of the year the regent, accompanied 
by the Agent, advanced to reconduct the prince to the capital 
The universal demonstration of satisfaction at his return was the 
most convincing testimony that any other course would hare 
been erroneous On that day he once more took possession of 
the gaddi which he had twice abandoned, with a resignation free 
from all asperity, or even embarrassment Feelings arising ont 
of a mind accustomed to religious meditation, aided while they 
softened the bitter monitor, adversity, and together they afforded 
the best security that any deviation from the new order of things 
would never proceed from him 

Arrangements with the Maharao — Besides the schedule of the 
personal expenditure, over which he was supreme, much of the 
State expense was to be managed under the eye of the sovereign , 
such as the chanties, and gifts on festivals and military cere 
monies The royal insignia used on all great occasions were to 
remain as heretofore at his residence in the castle, as was the 
band at the old guardroom over the chief portal of entrance He 
was to preside at all the military or other annual festivals, attended 
by the whole retinue of the State , and the gifts on such occasions 
were to be distributed in his name AH the palaces, in and about 
the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set apart for 
their repairs , the gardens, TPtnnas, or game preserves and his 
personal guards, were also to be entertained and paid by himself 
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To maintain this arrangement inviolate, an [584J officer of the 
paramount power was henceforth to reside at Kotoh. A hand- 
some stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased Prithi 
Singh ; while. In order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, 
his brother Bishan Singh, whose trimming policy had been 
offensive to the Maharao, was removed to the family estate at 
Antha, twenty miles east of the capital, on which occasion an 
increase was spontaneously made to his jagir. 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen 
the good understanding now Introduced. He even effected a 
reconciliation between the pnnce and Madho Singh, when the 
former, with great tact and candour, took upon himself the blame 
of all these disturbances ; each gave his hand in token of future 
amity, and the prince spontaneously embraced the man (the 
regent’s Bon) to whom he attributed all his misery. But the 
Maharao’s comforts and dignity are now Independent of control, 
and watched over by a guardian who will demand a rigid exaction 
of every stipulation in his favour. The patriarchal Zalim was, 
or affected to be, overjoyed at this result, which had threatened 
to involve them all m the abyss of misery. Bitter was his self- 
condemnation at the moral bhndness of his conduct, which had 
not foreseen and guarded against the storm ; and severe, as well 
as merited, was the castigation he inflicted on his successor. 
“ It is for your sins, son, that I am punished,” wns the conclusion 
of every such exhortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act In the political life of the regent should have been on the 
spot which exactly sixty years before witnessed the opening 
scene of his career ; for the field of Bhatwara 1 adjoined that of 
Mangrol. What visions must have clrnsed each other on this 
last memorable day, when he recalled the remembrance of the 
former 1 when the same sword, which redeemed the independence 
of Kotah from tributary degradation to Amber, wns now drawn 
against tiie grandson of that sovereign who rewarded his services 
with the first office of the State t Had some prophetic Bardai 
withdrawn the mantle of Bhavani, and disclosed through the 
vista of threescore years the regent in the foreground, in all 
the panoply of ingenuous youth “ spreading his carpet ” at 

1 The battle of Bhatwara was fought In 8. 1817, or a.x> 1761 j the action 
at Mangrol, Oct. 1, A.D. 1821 
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Bhatwara, to review the charge of the Kachhwaha chivalry, and 
in the distant perspective that same being palsied, blind, and 
decrepit, leading a mingled host, in diameter and costume 
altogether strange, against the grandchildren of his pnnee, and 
the [585] descendants of those Haras who nobly seconded him to 
gam tins reputation, what effect would such a prospect have 
produced on one whom the mere hooting of an owl on the house 
top had “ scared from Jus propriety ” ? 

Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scenes, 
the regent returned to the Chhaom, Ids fixed camp, and projected 
a tour of the State, to allay the disorders which had crept In, and 
to regulateafresh the action of the State-machine, the construction 
of which had occupied a long life, but which could not fail to be 
deranged by the complicated views which had amen amongst 
those whose business was to work it Often, amidst these con 
flicts, did he exclaim, with his great prototype both in prosperity 
and sorrow, “ My kinsfolk, have failed, and my familiar friends 
have forgotten me ” But Zalira had not the same resources In 
his gnefs that Job had , nor could he with 1dm exclaim, “ If my 
land cry against me, If I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, or caused the owners thereof to lose their lives let thistles 
grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley ” 1 His yet 
vigorous mind, however, soon restored everything to its wonted 
prosperity , and m a few weeks not a trace was left of the com 
motions which for a while had totally unhinged society, and 
threatened to deluge the land with proscription and blood The 
pnnee was reseated on the throne with far greater comforts about 
him and more certainty of stability than previous to the treaty , 
the nobles took possession of their estates with not o blade of 
grass removed, and the ghar khtli, the home-farms of the Regent, 
lost none of their productiveness , commerce was unscathed, and 
public opinion, which had dared loudly to question the moral 
justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion 
The regent survived these events five years , his attenuated 
frame was worn out by a spirit vigorous to the last pulsation 
of life, and too strong for the feeble cage which Imprisoned it * 

* Job chap. im, 38-40. 

* [Z&lim Singh died in 1824, and*wsa succeeded u regent by his *on, 
Kadho S ing h, who was notoriously unfit for office, and he was to receded 
by his non, Madan Singh. Maharao Kishor Singh IL died in 1828 and 
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Character ol Zalun Singh. — M history attempt to sura up, or 
institute a scrutiny into, the character of this extraordinary man, 
by what standard must we judge him ? The actions of bi3 hfe, 
which have furnished matter for the sketch we have attempted, 
may satisfy curiosity , but the materials for a finished portrait 
he never supplied the latent springs of those actions remained 
invisible save to the eye of Omniscience No human being ever 
shared the confidence of the Machiavelli of Rajasthan, who, from 
the first dawn at his political existence to its close, when “ four- 
score years and upwards,” could always say, “ My secret is mj 
own ” This single trait, throughout a troubled career of more 
[580] than ordinary' length, would alone stamp his character with 
originality. No effervescence of f eh city, of success, of sympathy, 
which occasionally bursts from the most rugged nature, no 
sudden transition of passion — joy, gnef, hope, even revenge — 
could tempt him to betray his purpose That it was often 
fathomed, that his “ vaulting ambition has o'erlcapt itself," and 
made him lose his object, is no more than may be said of all who 
have indulged m “ that am by winch angels tell ” , jet he never 
failed through a blind confidence in the instruments of his designs 
Though originally sanguine in expectation and fiery In tempera 
ment, he subdued these natural defects, and could await with 
composure the due ripening of his plans , even m the hey-day 
of youth he had attained this mastery over himself To this 
early discipline of his mind he owed the many escapes from plots 
against hi3 life, and the difficulties which were perpetually 
besetting it Increased his natural resources There was no 
artifice, not absolutely degrading, which he would not condescend 
to employ his natural simplicity made humility, when necessary, 
a plausible disguise , while lus scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be respected The 
sobriety of his demeanour gave weight to his opinions and in 
fluenced the judgment, while Ins invariable Urbanity gained 
the goodwill of his inferiors and his superiors were won by the 

vm succeeded by his nephew, Ram Singh 1L (1823-68). Six years alter 
hli accession disputes again arose between him and hia minister, Ms dan 
Singh, and it was resolved to dismember the State of Kotah, and to create 
the new principality of Jh&lawar as a separate provision for the descendants 
of Zihm Singh (/Of, iv 414 , H H Wilson, if Mill, Hut cf 

Bntiik India, 1S46, vok b. p 424).] 
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delicacy of his flattery, ia the application of which he was an 
adept. To cr own the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an 
oracular aententionsness, m his conversation, which always left 
something to the imagination of his auditor, who gave him credit 
for what he did not, as well as wh3t he did utter None could 
better appreciate, or studied more to obtain, the meed of good 
opimon , and throughout his lengthened life, until the occurrences 
just described, he threw over his acts of despotism and vengeance 
a veil of such consummate art, as to make them lose more than 
half their deformity With him it must have been an axiom, 
that mankind judge superficially , and in accordance therewith, 
lus first study was to preserve appearances and never to offend 
prejudice if avoidable 'When he sequestrated the States of the 
H&ra feudality, he covered the fields by them neglected, with 
crops of com, and thereby drew a contrast favourable to himself 
between the effects of sloth and activity lVhen he usurped the 
functions of royalty, he threw a bright halo around the orb of its 
glOTy, overloading the gaddi with the trappings of grandeur, 
aware that — 

the world is e er deceived by ornament j 
nor did the princes or Kotah ever appear with such magnificence 
as when he possessed all the attributes of royalty but the name 
Every act evinced his deep skill m the [587] knowledge of the 
human mind and of the elements by which fie was surrounded , 
he could circumvent the crafty Mahratta calm or quell the 
arrogant Rajput, and extort* the applause even of the Briton, who 
is httle prone to allow merit in an Asiatic He was a depository 
of the prejudices and the pride of his countrymen, both In religious 
and social life , yet, enigmatical as it must appear, he frequently 
violated them, though the infraction was so gradual as to be 
imperceptible except to the few who watched the slow progress 
of his plans To such he appeared a compound of the roost 
contradictory ‘elements lavish and parsimonious, oppressing 
and protecting , with one hand bestowing diamond aigrettes, 
with the other taking the tithe of the anchorite s wallet , one 
day sequestrating estates and driving into exile the ancient chiefs 
of the land , the next receiving with open arms some expatriated 
noble, and supporting him in dignity and affluence, till the 
receding tide of human affairs rendered such support no longer 
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Znhm Singh an 3 Witches, — We have already mentioned his 
antipathy to the professors of • the tuneful art * , and lie was as 
inveterate aS Diocletian to the alchemist, regarding the trade of 
both as alike useless to society neither were therefore, tolerated 
in Kotah Hut the enemies of the regent assert that it was from 
no dislike of their ment, but from liis having been the dupe of the 
one, and the object of the other’s satire (vish) His persecution of 
witches (dakini) was in strict conformity with the injunction in 
the Pentateuch “ Thou shall not sufTcr a witch to live * (Exod 
chap xxii ver 18) But his ordeal was worse than even death 
itself handling balls of hot iron was deemed too slight for such 
sinners , for it was well known they had substances which enabled 
them to do this with impunity Throwing them into n pond of 
water was another trial , if they sunk, they were innocent, if 
they unhappily rose to the surface, the league with the powers of 
darkness was apparent A gram bag of cayenne pepper tied 
over the head, if ft faded to suffocate, afforded another proof of 
guilt , though the most humane method of rubbing the eyc3 
with a well-dried capsicum was perhaps the most common and 
certainly if they could furnish this demonstration of their inno 
cence, by withholding tears, they might justly be deemed witches 
These Daldms hke the vampires of the German Bardais are 
supposed to operate upon the viscera of their victims, which 
they destroy by slow degrees with charms and Incantations, and 
hence they are called in Sind (where, as Abu 1 I azl sajs they 
abound) Jigarkhor, or * Iiver-devourers ' 1 One look of a Dakinf 
suffices to destroy , but there are few who [588] court the title, 
at least in Kotah, though old age and eccentricity are sufficient, 
in conjunction with superstition or bad luck, to fix the stigma 
upon individuals 

Amusements of ftahm Singh. — Aware of the danger of relaxing 
** to have done,’ even when cightj five winters had passed o\cr 
lus head, was ne\er in his thoughts He knew that a Ilajput’a 
throne should be tlie back of his steed , and when blindness 
overtook hun, and he could no longer lead the chose on horseback, 
he was earned in his litter to lus grand hunts, wlilcli consisted 
sometimes of several thousand armed men Besides dissipating 
the ennui of fit's \ assais fie ofitatneu many other objects by att 
amusement bo analogous to their character , In the unmasked 
* [ifn iL 333 Lj 
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joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions of his 
companions, and gained their affection by thus administering to 
the favourite pastime of the Rajput, whose life is otherwise 
monotonous When in the forest, he would sit down, surrounded 
by thousands, to regnle on the game 01 the day Camels followed 
his tram, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons fox 
the use of his sylvan cuisine , and amidst the hilarity of the 
moment, he would go through the varied routine of government, 
attend to foreign and commercial policy, the details of his farms 
or his army, the reports of his police , nay, in the very heat of 
the operations, shot flying in all directions, the ancient regent 
might be discovered, like our immortal Alfred or St. Louis of the 
Franks, administering justice under the shade of some spreading 
pipal tree , while the day so passed would be closed with religious 
rites, and the recital of a mythological epic , he found time for 
all, never appeared hurried, nor could he be taken by surprise 
When he could no longer see to sign his own name, he had an 
autograph facsimile engraved, which was placed in the special 
care of a confidential officer, to apply when commanded Even 
this loss of one sense was with him compensated by another, for 
long after he was stone blind, it would have been vain to attempt 
to impose upon him in the choice of shawls or clothes of any land, 
whose fabrics and prices he could determine by the touch , and 
it is even asserted that he could m like manner distinguish 
colours 

HlS Gardens. — If, as has been truly remarked, “that man 
deserves well of his country who makes a blade of grass grow 
where none grew before,” 1 what merit is due to him who made 
the choicest of nature’s products flourish where grass could not 
grow , who covered the bare rock around his capital with sod, 
and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and the western 
Archipelago , who translated from the Indian Apennines (the 
mountains of Malabar) the coco-nut and palmyra, and thus 
refuted the assertion that [5S9] these trees could not flourish 
remote from the influence of a marine atmosphere? In his 
gardens were to be found the apples and quinces of Kabul, pome- 
granates from the famed stock of Kagla ka bagh* in the desert, 
oranges of every kind, scions of Agra and Sylhet, the amba of 
* [Swift GuUmxt* Travels Voyage to Brobdinynag ] 

* [K&gla 13 bij\, * The Crow a Garden. ] 
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Mazagon, and the champa kela, 1 or golden plantain, of the Deccan, 
besides the indigenous productions of Rajputana. Some of the 
■wells for irrigating these gardens cost in blasting the rock thirty 
thousand rupees each t he tunted to hts friends that they could 
not do better than follow his example, and a hint always sufficed. 
He would have obtained a prize from any horticultural society 
for his improvement of the wild her (jujube), which by grafting he 
increased to the size of a small apple In chemical science he 
had gained notoriety , his j Its, or essential oils of roses, jessamine, 
ketaki, and heura,* were far superior to any tlint could be pur- 
chased. There was no occasion to repair to the valley of Kashmir 
to witness the fabrication of its shawls ; for the looms and the 
wool of that fairy region were transferred to Kotah, and the 
Kashmirian weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim’s own eye. 
But, as m the case of his lead-mines, he found that this branch 
of Industry did not return even sixteen annas and a half for the 
rupee,® the minimum profit at which he fixed his remuneration ; 
so that after satisfying his curiosity, he abandoned the manu- 
facture. Hia forges Iot swords and firearms had a high reputation, 
and his matchlocks rival those of Bundi, both in excellence and 
elaborate workmanship 

Wrestling. — His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate 
the Jetbis, obtained for him equal credit and disgrace The 
funds set apart for this recreation amounted at one time to fifty 
thousand rupees per annum , but his wrestlers surpassed in 
skill and strength those of every other court in Rajwarn, and the 
most renowned champions of other States were made “ to view 
the heavens,” 1 if they came to Kotah But in his 3 ounger days 
Zalim was not satisfied with the use of mere natural weapons, for 
occasionally he made his Jethis fight with the baghnakh,* or 

1 [iftwa champa, or CAfnt champa, the finest of all plantains (Watt, 
Eton Prod. 787) ] 

* [Pmut odoniusimvs, the screw pine, used for its fibre, and “for, 
perhaps, the most characteristic and most widely used perfume of India ” 
(iW. 168, 727).] 

* There are sixteen anna* to the rupee or hall crown 

* "iwi4» ditAJdnA” is the phrase oi the * fancy’ in these regions for 
victory , when the vanquished is thrown upon hia back and kepi in that 
attitude, [for an account of the Jettl wrestler* of the Telugu country see 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, li 450 B ] 

* See an account of this instrument by Colonel Briggs, Transaction of 
Royal Asiatic Society. voi 1L rSec YoL II p. 721 1 
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tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh from each other [590] The 
chivalrous Ummed Singh of liundi put a stop to this barbarity 
Returning from one of his pilgrimages from Dwarka, he passed 
through Kotah while Zalim and his court were assembled in the 
akhara (arena) where two of these stall fed pnze fighters were 
about to contend The presence of this brave Hara checked the 
bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured the Regent for squander 
ing on such a worthless crew resources which ought to cherish 
his Rajputs rhis might have been lost upon the Protector, 
had not the royal pilgrim in the fervour of lus Indignation, 
thrown down the gauntlet to the entire assembly of Jethis 
Putting his shield on the ground, he placed therein, one by one, 
the entire panoply of armour which he habitually wore in lus 
peregrinations namely, his matchlock and Its ponderous accom 
pamments sword, daggers, staff, and battleaxe, and challenged 
any Individual to raise it from the ground with a single arm 
All tried and faffed , when Snji, though full sixty years of age, 
held it out at arm*s length during several seconds The Haras 
were delighted at the feat of their patriarchal chief , while the 
crest fallen Jetliis hung their heads and from that day lost 
ground in the favour of the regent But these were the follies 
of his earlier days, not of the later period or his life he was 
then like an aged oak, which, though shattered and decayed 
had survived the temjJest and the desolation which had raged 
around it 

The Last Tears o! Zalim Singh — To conclude had he imitated 
Diocletian and surrendered the purple, he would have afforded 
another instance of the anomalies of the human understanding , 
that he did not do so, for the sake of his own fame and that of 
the controlling power, as well as for the welfare of his prince, 
must be deeply lamented , the more especially as Ills chiton (rod) 
has descended to feeble hands He had enjoyed the essentials of 
sovereignty during threescore years, a period equal in duration 
to that of Darius the Mede , and had overcome difficulties which 
would have appalled no ordinary minds He had vanquished all 
his enemies, external and Internal, and all his views as regarded 
■Bswa s& ! socosopllskcd 

Amongst the motives which might have urged the surrender 
of his power, stronger perhaps than his desire of reparation with 
heaven and his prince, was the fear of his successor fl inefficiency , 
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but this consideration unhappily was counterbalanced by the 
precocious talents of his grandson, whom he affectionately loved, 
and m whom he thought he saw himself renewed Pride also, 
that chief ingredient in his character, checked such surrender , 
he feared the world would suppose he had relinquished what he 
could no longer retain , and ruin would have been preferred to 
the idea that he had been * driven from his stool *’ Able and 
artful ministers flattered the feeling so deeply rooted, and to 
crown the whole, he wa9 supported by obligations of pubhc faith 
contracted by a power without a rival Still old age, declining 
health, the desire of repose and of religious retirement, prompted 
wishes which often escaped his bps [501] , but counteracting 
feelings Intruded, and the struggle between the good and evil 
principle lasted until the moment had passed when abdication 
would have been honourable Had he, however, obeyed the 
impulse, his retreat would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Charles than of the Roman King In the shades of Nathdwaro 
he would haw enjoyed that repose, wlilch Diocletian could not 
find at Salona , and embued with a better philosophy and more 
knowledge of the human heart, he would have practised what 
was taught, that " there ought to be no intermediate change 
between tlic command of men and the service of God ” [502] 
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three saunas of one maund each are deducted, previous to r.b- 
division amongst the ten village officers ; namely, one *pot !.s 
the prince,’ another for the Rana’s chief groom, and a third for Hr 
Modi, or steward of the gram department These all go to the 
government, which thus realizes thirty maunds out of tteh 
hundred, or three tenths, instead of one-fourth, according m 
ancient usage But the village-establishment has an additional 
advantage before the grain Is thrashed oat ; this is the kirps 
or sheaf from every bigha (n third of an acre) of land cultivated 
to each individual , and each sheaf fa reckoned to yield Wro firr 
to seven sere of grain The reapers are also allowed small Itrpcs 
or sheaves, yielding two or three sere each ; and there were w.«a 
little larcenies permitted, under the terms of dantani and ehabcH 
indicating they were allowed the use of their teeth (&vd) wldk 
reaping so that in fact they fed (cfiabna , ' to bite or masticate ') 
upon roasted heads of Indian com and maize. 

Of the txyahi crop, which consists of makktri, or Indian eom, 
and irar and {ujro, or millet, Ike ■hlferent pulsca, lit |>rom> 
ditnbntion is as foltors Prom evety B*. or bmp of on- 
hnndmd maunds, forty «re *et opart for tf.o IfaJ or poteroment, 
d tit rest, after deducting tie strains of tie village-establuh. 
ment, goes to the cultivator 
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nnd at the village ot [502] Darouti is a smalt outlet from this river, 
which runs Into a hollow anti forms o jhU, or lake. There Is a 
highly Interesting temple, dedicated to Mnmleswnr (Siva), on the 
banks of this stream, the architecture of which attests Us anti* 
quit)’. It Is the counterpart In miniature of a celebrated temple, 
nt Chandravatl, near Abu, and verifies the traditional axiom, that 
the architectural rules of past ages were fixed on immutable 
principles. 

We passed the aaral of Sumjpurn, n mile to the right, and got 
entangled In the swampy ground of Rhartewnr. This town, which 
belongs to the chief of Kanor, one of the sixteen great barons of 
Me war, boasts a high antiquity, and Blrarlrlhnrl, the elder brother 
of VIkrnma, Is Its reputed founder. If we place nny faith In local 
tradition, the bells of seven hundred nnd fifty temples, chiefly of 
the .Tain faith, once sounded within Us walls, which were six miles 
In length ; but few vestiges of them now remain, although there 
are ruins of some of these shrines which show they were of con- 
siderable importance. Within a mile and a half of Kherodn we 
passed through Khnlrsann, n large charity-village belonging to the 
Brahmans. 

ICheroda is n respectable place, having a fortress with double 
ditches, which can be filled at pleasure from the river. Being 
situated on the highroad between the ancient nnd modem capitals, 
it was always a bone ot contention in the civil wars. It wo* hi 
the hands of Itnwat Jnl Singh of Lawo, the adopted heir of 
Sangrnih Saktftwat, one of the great lenders In the struggles of 
the year 1748 [a.d. 1091], nn epoch as well known In Mewnr as the 
17*5 of Scotland. Being originally n fiscal possession, ami from 
its position not to be trusted to the hands of nny of the feudal 
chiefs, it was restored to the sovereign J though It was not without 
difficulty that the rievtr of Lawn agreed to sign the constitution 
of the 4th of Rfay,' and relinquish to Ms soterelgn a stronghold 
which had been purchased with the blood of his kindred. 

Tribal Fends. — The history of ICheroda would afford nn ex- 
cellent Illustration of the feuds of Mewnr. In that between 
Snngmm Singh the Saktawat, nnd Bhalron Singh Chondnwnt, 
both of these chief clans of Mewar lost the best of their defenders. 
In 1783 Sftngram, then but a youth (his father, Lai]!, Rawat of 

1 See treaty between tbo Kan* «n<l Ids chief#, VoL I p 2*3. (Signed 
40 1818 ) 
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Sheogarh, being yet alive), took Kheroda from his sovereign, and 
retained it six years. In 1740 the rival clans of Deogarb, Amct/ 
Kurabar, etc., under their common head, the chief of Salumbar, 
and having tlieir acts legalized by the presence of the Dahipra 
minister, united to expel the Saktawat. Sangram held out four 
months ; when he hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to capitulate, 
on [604] condition that he should be permitted to retreat un- 
molested, with all his followers and effects, to Bhindar, the capital 
of the Saktawnts. Tills condition was granted, and the heir of 
Sheogarh was received into Bhindar. Here he commenced his 
depredations, the adventures attending which are still the topics 
of numerous tales. In one of his expeditions to the estate of 
Kurabar he carried off both the cattle nnd the inhabitants of 
Gurli. Zalim Singli, the heir of Kurabar, came to the rescue, but 
was laid low by the lance of Sangram. To revenge his death, 
every Chondawat of the country assembled round the banner of 
Salumbar ; the sovereign himself esponsed their cause, and with 
his mercenary bands of Sindis succeeded in investing Bhindar. 
During the siege Arjun of Kurabar, bent on revenge for the loss 
of his heir, determined to surprise Sheogarh, Which he effected, 
and spared neither age nor sex. 1 Kheroda remained attached to 
the fisc during several years, when the Jla na, with a thoughtless- 
ness which has nourished these feuds, granted it to Sardar Singh, 
the Chondawat chief of Badesar. In S. 1740 the Chondawats were 
in rebellion and disgrace, and their rivals, under the chief of 
Bhindar, assembled their kindred to drive out the Sindi garrison, 
who held Kheroda for their foe. Arjun of Kurabar, with the 
Sindi Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an action epsued under 
the walls, in which Sangram slew with his own hand two of the 
principal subordinates of Kurabar, namely, Guraan the Sakarwal, 
and Bhimji Ranawat. Nevertheless, the Chondawats gained the 
day, and the Saktawats again retired on Bliindar. There they 
received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Singh of Kotah (who 
fostered all these disputes, trusting that eventually he should be 
able to snatch the bone of contention from both), and a band of 
Arabs, and with this aid they returned to the attack. The 
Chondawats, who, with the auxiliaries of Sind, were encamped in 
the plains of Akola, willingly accepted the challenge, but were 
•, Stedi teufcs of. the. anaBtoxtim, m skrin., and. the. 

1 The sequel of this feud has been related, VoL L p. Oil. 
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force was entirely dispersed Sangram, who headed this and 
every assault against the rival clan, was wounded in three places j 
but this he accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the 
regard of Ills sovereign, and the expulsion of hiS rival from 
Klieroda, which remained attached to the fisc until the year 1758, 
when, on the payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, the estate 
was assigned to him under the royal signature This was In the 
year a d 1802, from wluch period until 1818, when we had to 
mediate between the Rana and his chiefs, Kheroda remained a 
trophy of the superior courage Rnd tact of the Soktawats No 
wonder that the Rawat Jai Singh of Lawn, the adopted heir of 
Sangram, was averse to renounce Kheroda lie went so far as 
[505] to man its walls, and forbid any communication with the 
servants of his sovereign the slightest provocation would have 
compelled a siege and assault, in which all the Chondawats of the 
country’ would gladly have joined, and the old feuds might have 
been revived on the very dawn of disfranchisement from the 
yoke of the Mahrattas But what will be thought of this trans* 
action when it is stated that the lord of Kheroda was at this time 
at court the dally companion of his sovereign I Although the 
dependants of Jni Singh would ha\ c fired on any one of his master's 
servants who ventured to Its walls, and, according to our notions, 
he was that moment a rebel both to his prince and the paramount 
protector, not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard nor could it 
be discovered that the Rana and the Rawat stood In any other 
relation than as the gracious sovereign and the loyal subject 
These matters are conveniently managed nil the odium of dis 
mission is left to the Kamdars, or delegates of the prince and the 
chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous 
etiquette would be observable, whilst there remained a hope of 
adjustment Asiatics do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation of an undertaking as 
do those of colder climes In all their transactions they preserve 
more composure, which, whatever be its cause, lends an air of 
dignitj to their proceedings I have risen from discussion with 
the respective ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding 
acts im olving treason, in order to join the principals in an excur- 
sion on the lake, or in the tilt yard at the palace, where they 
would be passing their opinions on the points of a horse, with 
mutual courtesy ond affability This is no unamlable feature 
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in the manners of the East, and tends to strengthen the tie ot 
fraternity which binds together the fabric of Rajput policy 

Agriculture at Kheroda — The agricultural economy of Kheroda, 
which discovers distinct traces of the patriarchal system, is not 
without interest Kheroda is a tappa or subdivision of one of 
the greater khali3a or fiscal districts of Mewur, and consists of 
fourteen townships, besides their hamlets It is rated at 14 500 
rupees of yearly rent, of which ttsell furnishes 3500 The land, 
though generally of a good quality, is of three classes, namely, 
piwal, or watered from wells , gorma, also irrigated land, extend- 
ing three or four Hitts, or fields, around the village , and mar or 
mal, depending on the heavens alone for moisture As has been 
already stated, there are two harvests, namely, the unalu (from 
ushna, * heat ’), or summer harvest , and the siyalu (from sita, 
* cold ’), the winter or autumnal [596] The share of the crown, ns 
in all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken m kind, and divided 
as follows • — Of the first, or unalu crop, consisting of wheat, barley, 
and gram, the produce is formed into khaUas (pffes or heaps) of 
one hundred maunds each , these are subdivided into four parts, 
of twenty five maunds each The first operation is to provide 
from one of these the serana, or one ser on each roaund, to each 
individual or the village-establishment namely, the Patel, or 
head man , the Taiwan, register or accountant , the Shahnab, 
or watchman , the Balahi, or messenger and also general herds 
man , * the Kathl (alias Sutar) or carpenter , the Lohar, or black- 
smith , the Kumhar, or potter , the Dhobi, or washerman , the 
Oiamar, who is shoemaker, earner, and scavenger , the Nai, or 
barber-surgeon These ten seranos, or one s«r on each khaHa, 
or two maunds and a half to each individual, swallow np one of 
the subdivisions Of the tliree remaining parts, one share, ox 
twenty five maunds, goes to the Raj, or sovereign, and two to 
the ryot, or cultivator after deducting a serana ot two maunds 
for the heir apparent, which is termed Kunwar matka, or * pot 
for the pnnee ’ An innovation of late years has been practised 
on the portion belonging to the village, from which no less than 

1 The lalahi or balatit a the shepherd of the community, who drives 
the village flock to the common pasturage and besides hra ttrana, has 
some trifling reward from every individual. It is his especial duty to prevent 
cattle-trespasses. [For a good account of allowance* to village servants and 
menials see B. IL Baden Powell TM J*dw» FiRaps Communitj 10 fi.) 

vou m 2 d 
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three seranas of one maunri each are deducted, previous to sub- 
division amongst the ten village officers ; namely, one * pot for 
the prince,’ another for the liana's chief groom, and a third for his 
Modi, or steward of the grain department. These nil go to the 
government, which thus realizes thirty maunds out of each 
hundred, or three-tenths, instead of one-fourth, according to 
ancient usage. Rut the village-establishment Jms an additional 
advantage before the grain Is thrashed out; this is the kirpa 
or sheaf from every bighn (a third of an acre) of land cultivated 
to each individual ; and each sheaf is reckoned to yield fr6m five 
to seven eers of grain. The reapers are also allowed small fdrpas 
or sheaves, yielding two or three sera each ; and there were various 
little larcenies permitted, under the terms of danlani and chabani, 
indicating they were allowed the use of their teeth (danl) while 
reaping : so that in fact they fed (ehabna, 1 to bite or masticate ’) 
upon roasted heads of Indian corn and maize. 

Of the aiyalu crop, which consists of maUcai, or Indian corn, 
and juar and bajra, or millet, with the different pulses, the process 
of distribution Is as follows. From every hhatla, or heap of one 
hundred maunds, forty are set apart for the Raj or government, 
and the rest, after deducting the seranaa of the village -establish- 
ment, goes to the cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, 
til or sesamum, and [507] the various dyes, there has nlways been 
a fixed money-rent, varying from two to ten rupees per bigha. 

Sugar- Cane Cultivation. — -There is nothing so uncertain in Its 
results as the cultivation of sugar-cane, which holds out a powerful 
lure for dishonesty to the collector for the crown, Rut It is 
asserted here that the ryot liad no option, being compelled to 
cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, and grain, from the 
same chars a * or well. A rough estimate of the expense attending 
the culture of h charsa, or what may be Irrigated by one well, may 
not be uninteresting. Let us take, first, one bigha of cane, and 
no more can be watered with one pair of oxen, premising that 
the cane is planted in the month of Aghon, and reaped In the 
same month next year ; that is, after a whole twelvemonth of 
labour: 


1 [Properly tho leather beg by mean* of which water is nixed for irriga- 
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Hasil or rent 

Seed of one b gba 

Gor or stirring up the earth with Bpuds eight times 
before reaping sixteen men each time at two annas 
to each 

Two men at the well at four rupees each per month, for 
twelve months 

Two oxen feeding etc 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes at four annas 
per thousand 

Placing canes In the mill clothes to the men besides one 
scr of sugar out of every maund 

Shares of all the village establishment , say if the bigha 
fields fifty maunds of which they are entitled to one- 

Wood 

Hire of bo ler 


Enpew 

10 

20 


16 

8 G J 
IB 

10 

SO 


40 

2 

0 


238 

A big! a will yidd as much as eighty maunds of sugar,' 
though fifty is esteemed a good crop , it Bells at about 
four rupees per maund or 200 

Leaving the cultivator minus 84 


It will be observed that the growers whole expenses are 
charged , besides to make up, we must calculate from the 
labour of the same two men and cattle the produce profit of one 
bigha of opium and four high as of wheat and barley, as follows 

Hope** 

Surplus profit od the opium, seven ten of opium at four 
rupees per ser 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of grain of both harvests 
of which one-t/uro to the Raj leaves one hundred 
maunds at one rupee each maund 100 


Deduct deficiency on cane 


Profit left, after feed ng men and cattle etc etc 80 

[598] 


Sometimes though rarely the cane is sold standing at four 
to five rupees the thousand , but, occasionally, the whole crop is 
lost, if the cane should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up 
and burnt, or given to the cattle, being unfit for the nse of man. 
1 This goes to feed the cultivator if he works himself 
* [The yield of coarse sugar (jur) is now estimated at 30 or 40 maunds 
(23 J ewt.) per acre but as ranch as" 50 maunds (36 cwt ) has been recorded 
(Watt JPeo*. Prod. 847).] 
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This may be superstition , though the cultivators of the cane In the 
West Indies may perhaps say that the deterioration of the plant 
would render it not worth the trouble of extracting the juice 1 
I shall here conclude tins rough sketch of the agricultural economy 
of Kheroda, which may be taken as a fair specimen of the old 
system throughout Mewar, with remarking that, notwithstanding 
the laws of Sfanu,* inscriptions on stone, und tradition, wlifch 
constitute In fact the customary law of Rajputana, make the rent 
in kind far lighter than what we have just recorded, yet the 
cultivator could not fail to thrive if even this system were main- 
tained But constant warfare, the necessities of the prince, with 
the cupidity and poverty of the revenue officers, have superodded 
vexatious petty demands, as khar lakar (wood and forage), and 
ghar gmtt (house tax) , the first of which was a tax of one rupee 
annually on every brgha of land in cultivation, and the other the 
same on each house or hut inhabited Even the kaid call, or 
triennial fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these 
again on the cultivators But besides these regular tnxes, there 
was no end to irregular exactions ot barer and dand, or forced 
contributions, until, at length, the country became the scene of 
desolation from which it is only now emerging 

HInta, January 30 — -This was a short march of three and a 
half cos s, or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of nch black 
loam, or mal, whence the province of Malwo has Its name • We 
were on horseback Jong before sunrise , the air was pure and 
invigorating , the peasantry were smiling at the sight of the 
luxuriant young crops of wheat, barley, and gram, aware that no 
ruthless hand could now step between them and the bounties of 
Heaven Fresh thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles' 
return, who greeted us, at each step of our journey, with blessings 
and looks of joy mingled with sadness Passed the hamlet, or 


1 [The flowering of the cane is regarded as an evil omen. In India the 
cane rarely seeds , to /set, ft is rarely allowed to flower (Watt, Eton Diet. 
vt Part to 83).] 

» [The king may take an eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of the crop (llano. 
Laws, v(L 130).) . __ 

» [Malwa or Malaya is derived from the tribe of that name, but the name 
Jlilara-desa, ‘land of the Malar**,’ is cot mentioned in Sanskrit L lets tore 
before the second century B.C. j and the tract now known aa MUwa wa* 
not called by that name tQl the tenth century A.B , or area later (It//, 
TO 100 f , £0, L Part L 28. Part (i 311).] 
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puma, of Amarpura, attached to Kheroda, and to our left the 
township of Mainar, held in saran 1 (religious grant) by a com- 
munity of Bra hm ans This place affords a fine specimen of " the 
wisdom of ancestors ” in Mewar, where firty thousand bighas, or 
about sixteen thousand acres of the richest crown land, have been 
gnen in perpetuity to these drones of society, and although 
there are only twenty families left of this holy colony, said to have 
been planted by Raja Mandhata in the Treta yug, or silver age 
of India, yet superstition and indolence conspire to prevent the 
resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate 
them A “ sixty thousand (5D9J years’ residence in hell ” is 
undoubtedly no comfortable prospect, and to those who subscribe 
to the doctrine of transmigration, it must be rather mortifying to 
pass from the purple of royalty into “ a worm in ordure,” one of 
the delicate purgatories which the Rajput soul has to undergo, 
before it can expiate the offence of resuming the lands of the 
church 1 I was rejoiced, however, to find that some of * the sons 
of Sakta,” os they increased in numbers, in the inverse ratio of 
their possessions, deemed it better to incur all nsks than emigrate 
to foreign lands in search of Iftutn , and both Hinta and Dundia 
have been established on the lands of the church Desirous of 
preserving every Tight of every class, I imprecated on my head all 
the anathemas or the order, if the Rana should resume all beyond 
what the remnant of this family could require I proposed that, 
a thousand bighas of the best land should be retained by them , 
thnt they should not only be furnished with cattle, seed, and 
implements of agriculture, but thnt there should be wells cleared 
out, or fresh ones dug for them At this time, however, the 
astrologer was a member of the cabinet, and being also physician 
in ordinary, he, as one of the order, protected his brethren of 
Menar, who, as may be supposed, were In vain called upon to 
produce the tamra paUra, or copper-plate warrant, for these lands 

MandMta Raja. — Mandhata Raja, 1 a name immortalized in the 

1 (Sasan, land granted to Brahmans Ascetics Cham ns, and Bhits, by 
royal decree and rent free. It pays coking but some miscellaneous taxes 
is inalienable but it can be mortgaged.] 

* (Mandhatn aon of Yuv&naswa of the race of Hcshwaltu a legendary 
monarch, is said to have reduced the seven continental ror.ee under his 
dominion (FisAnu Purina 303, Dowson, Clatncal Diet., a r J. The 
holy place Mindhata in the himar District Central Provinces u said to 
take lta name from him {Gazetteer Central Promt t», 1870 p. 263).] 
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topography of these regions, was of the Pramar tnbe, and 
sovereign of Central India, whose capitals were Dhar and ujjam , 
and although his penod is uncertain, tradition uniformly assigns 
him priority to Vikramaditya, whose era (fifty six yean anterior 
to the Christian) prevails throughout India There are vanou3 
spots on the Nerbudda which perpetuate his name, especially 
where that grand stream forms one of its most considerable 
rapids, Chitor, with all its dependencies, was but an appanage 
of the sovereignty of Dhar m these early tunes, nor ran we move 
a step without discovering traces of their paramount sway in all 
these regions and in the spot over which I am now moving, the 
antiquary might without any difficulty fill his portfolio Both 
Uinta and Dimdia, the dependencies of Mainar, are brought In 
connexion with the name of Mandhata, who performed the grand 
nte of Aswamedha, or sacrifice of the horse, at Dundia, where 
they still point out the ktmd, or * pit of sacrifice ’ Two Rishis or 
* holy men,’ of Hinta attended Mandhata, who, on the conclusion 
of the ceremony, presented them the customary pan, or ‘ offering,* 
which they rejected , but on taking leave, the Raja delicately 
contrived to Introduce into the bira of pan, a grant for the lands 
of Mainar The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to their 
sanctity, and the miracles which they had hitherto [COO] been 
permitted to form, ceased with the possession of Mammon 
Would the reader wish to have an instance of these miracles ? 
After their usual manifold ablutions, and wringing the moisture 
of their dhoh or garment, they would fling it into the air, where It 
remained suspended over their head, as a protection against the 
sun s rays On the loss of their power, these saints became tillers 
of the ground Their descendants hold the lands of Mainar, and 
are spread over this tract, named Bara Chaubisa, ‘the great 
twenty four ! * 

We also passed in this morning s march the village of Bahmaiua, 
having a noble piece of water maintained by a strong embank 
ment of masonry No less than four thousand bighas are attached 
It was fiscal land but had been usurped during the troubles, and 
being nearly depopulated, had escaped observation At this 
moment it is m the hands of Moti Pasban , 1 the favourite hand 


1 [Piaban means ‘a watcher Dr Tessiton writes that the proper 
form al the ward » PosYan or Pas riai, a term applied to the confidential 
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maid of “ the Sim of the Hindus ” This • Pearl ’ (moft) pretends 
to have obtained it as a mortgage, but it would be difficult to 
show a lawful mortgager Near the village of Banscra, on the 
estate of Fateh Singh, brother of Bhindor, we passed a seura or 
sula, a pillar or land marie, having a grant of land inscribed 
thereon with the usual denunciations, attested by on image of the 
sacred cow, engraved in slight relief, ns witness to the intention 
of the donor 

Hmta was a place of some consequence in the civil wars, and 
m S 1803 (a d 1752) formed the appanage of one of the Babas, 
or infants of the court, of the Maharaja Sawant Singh It now 
belongs to a subordinate Saktawat, and was the subject of con 
6iderable discussion in the treaty of resumption of the 4th of May 
1818, between the Rana and his chiefs 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahrattas, led by Satwa, Invaded Mewar Raj Singh, 
of the Jhala tribe, the chief of Sadn, 1 and descendant of the hero 
who rescued that first of Rajput pnnees, Rana Partap, had reached 
the town of Hmta in his passage from court to Sadn, when he 
received intelligence that the enemy was at Salem, only three 
miles distant. He was recommended to make a alight detour 
and go by Bhrndar , but having no reason for apprehension, he 
rejected the advice, and proceeded on his way He had not 
travelled half-a mile, when they fell in with the marauders, who 
looked upon his small but well mounted band as legitimate prey 
But, in spite of the odds, they preferred death to the surrender 
of their equipments, and an action ensued, m winch the Raj, after 
performing miracles of valour, regained the fort. With eight only 
of his three hundred and fifty retainers The news reaching 
Kushal Singh, the chief of Bhrndar, who, besides the [C01] sufficient 
motive of Rajputi or * cluvalry,’ was impelled by friendship and 
matrimonial connexion, he assembled a trusty hand and marched 
to rescue hia fnend from captivity and his estate from mortgage 
for his ransom This little phalanx amounted only to five hundred 
men, all Saktawats, and of whom three fourths were on foot 


domestics of a chief, and it is often, as in this case synonymous with 
•Aruunife.' It derMies or psttasttStr arlf, but U sppksd is 

a tlaro favourite or concubine.) 

1 (Ban Sadn, about 40 miles S 8 F of Udaipur city J 
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They advanced in a compact mass, with lighted matches, the 
cavaliers on either flank, with Kushal at their head, denouncing 
death to the man who quitted his ranks, or fired g shot without 
orders They were soon surrounded by the cloud of Mahrotta 
horse , hut resolve was too manifest in the intrepid bond even 
for numbers to provoke the strife They thus passed over the 
immense plain between Bhrndar and Hints, the gates of which 
they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their 
prey thus snatched from their grasp, the word was given, “ Barchhi 
del" and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet long, 
bristled against the Saktawats Kushal called a halt, wheeled his 
cavaliers to the rear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol- 
shot, when a well-directed volley checked their impetuosity , and 
threw them into disorder. The little band of ca\ airy seized the 
moment and charged in their turn, gave time to load again, and 
returned to their post to allow a second volley The gate was 
gained, and the Sadn chief reoen ed Into the ranks of deliverers 
Elated with success, the Maharaja promptly determined rather 
to fight his way back than coop himself up in Hinta, and be 
starved into surrender , all seconded the resolution of their chief, 
and with little comparative loss they regamed Bhrndar This 
exploit is universally known, and related with exultation, as one 
of the many brilliant deeds of ** the sons of Sakta,” of whom the 
Maharaja Kushal Smgh was conspicuous for worth, as well as 
gallantry. 

Morwan,’ January 81. — The last day of January (with the 
thermometer 50° at daybreak) brought U3 to the limits of Mewnr 
I could not look on its rich alienated lands without the deepest 
regret, or Bee the birthright of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Mahratta or ruthless Pathan, without a kindling of the spirit 
towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations their 
less worthy descendants occasion me , less worthy, yet hot worth- 
less, for having left my cares behind roe with the court, where the 
stubbornness of some, the voices and intrigues of others, and the 
apathy of all, have deeply injured my health There is some 
thing magical in absence ; it throws a deceitful medium between 
us and the objects we have quitted, which exaggerates their 
amiable qualities, and curtails the proportions oi their vices I 

1 [Not found in Major Enkirie’a or other official inapt t hi the Author a 
map “ Mhornn."] 
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look upon Mewar 03 the land of my odoption, and, linked with all 
the associations of my early hopes and [602] then: actual realiza- 
tion, I feel inclined to exclaim with reference to her and her 
unmanageable children, 

Mewar, with all thy faults, I love thee still 
The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobility, 
not only of Mewar but of Rajputana, and it is to be hoped that 
the rising generation will pay to it what has been withheld by the 
past , that energy and temperance will supersede opium and the 
juice of the mahua, 1 and nding in the nng replace the siesta, and 
the tabor (tabla) and lute I endeavoured to banish some of these 
incentives to degeneracy , nor Is there ft joung cliieflain, from 
the heir-apparent to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of land 
(when opportunity was granted), from whom I have not exacted a 
promise, never to touch that debasing drug, opium Some may 
break this pledge, but many will keep it , especially those whose 
minority I protected against court faction and avarice such a 
one as Arjun Singh, the young chief of Basal, of the Sangawnt 
branch of the Chondawat dan His grandfather (for ins father 
was dead) had maintained the old castle and estate, placfcd on 
the elevated Uparmal, against all attempts of the Mahrattas but 
had incurred the haired of Bhim Singh of Salumbar, the head of 
his clan, who in S 1846 dispossessed him, and installed a junior 
branch m the barony of Basm But the energetic Takht Singh 
regained his lost rights, and maintained them, until civil broils 
and foreign foes alike disappeared, on their connexion with the 
British m 1818 Then the veteran chief, with his grandson, 
repaired to court, to unite in the general homage to their pnnee 
with the assembled chiefs of Mewar But poverty and the 
remembrance of old feuds combined to dispossess the youth, and 
the amount of fine (ten thousand rupees) had actually been fixed 
for the installation of the interloper, who was supported by all the 
influence of the chief of Salumbar This first noble of Mewar tried 
to avail himself of my friendship to uphold the cause of his 
prot£g£, Barad Singh, whom he often brought me to visit, as did 
old Takhta his grandson. Both were of the same age, thirteen , 
the aspirant to JRaaai, fair and stcub hut heavy In ids looks , 

1 [Bdtna latifoha, from the petals of which a coarse kind of spirits Is 
made (Watt Comm Prod H6 ft j Yule, Ho&son-Jobton, 2nd ed 674 £.).} 
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while the possessor, Arjun, was spare, dark, and beaming with 
intelligence. Ment and justice on one side , stupidity and power 
on the other But there were duties to be performed , and the old 
Thakur a appeal was not heard in vain ** Swanuilharma and 
this ” (putting his hand to his sword), said the aged chief, “ have 
hitherto preserved our rights , now, the cause of [603] the child 
Is in his sovereign’s hands and yours , but here money buys 
justice, and right yields to favour.” The Rana, though he had 
assented to the views of Salumbar, left the cose to my adjudica- 
tion I called both parties before me, and in their presence, 
from their respective statements, sketched the genealogical tree, 
exhibiting in the remote branches the stripling’s competitors, 
which I showed to the Rana Ever prone to do right when not 
swayed by faction, he confirmed Arjun’s patent, which he had 
given him three years previously, and girt him with the sword 
of investiture Tins contest for his birthright was of great 
advantage to the youth , for his grandfather was selected to 
command the quotas tor the defence of the frontier fortress of 
Jahazpur, a duty which he well performed , and his grandson 
accompanied him and was often left in command while he looked 
after the estate Both came to visit me at Chitor Arjon was 
greatly improved during his two years’ absence from the paternal 
abode, and promises to do honour to the clan he belongs to 
Amongst many questions I asked “ If he had yet taken to his 
amal ? ” to which he energetically replied, " ily fortunes will be 
cracked indeed, if ever I forget any injunction of yours ” 

But a truce to digression the whole village Panchayat has 
been waiting this half hour under the spreading bar 1 tree, to 
tell me, in the language of homely truth, Jchush hain Compani 
sahib kepanap se, that “ by the auspices of Sir Company they are 
happy , and that they hope I may live a thousand years ” 

I must, therefore, suspend my narrative, whilst I patiently 
listen till midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted 
funds, exiles unreturned, and the depredations of the wild moon 
tain Bhil [604] 


[The banyan, fictit intftco.] 
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CHAPTER 2 

The duel ol Hinta. — I was not deceived , it u now midnight, 
but, late as it is, I will introduce to the readers a few of my 
visitors The chief of Hmta, who was absent at his patrimonial 
estate of Kun, on the lulls of Chappan, 1 sent his brother and his 
Uomme d’affaires to make his compliments to roe, and express his 
regret that he could not offer them personally at Hints, which he 
said was “ my own township ’ Tins was not mere customary 
civiEty Hmta had been taken by the Saktawats soon after 
the commencement of the civil wars of S 1824, which was within 
the period (a d 1700) fixed by the general arrangements of the 
4th of May 1818, for restitution , and it was impossible, without 
departing from the principle on which they were based, that the 
chief should retain it, though he could plead the prescriptive nght 
of half-a century 

Tiie discussions regarding Hmta were consequently very warm 
the renunciation of tea valuable townships by the Maharaja 
Zorawar Singh of Bhindar, the head of the Saktawat clans, did 
not annoy the Bhindar chief so much as his failure to retain 
Hinta as one of his minor feuds nay, the surrender of Arja, the 
price of blood, a far more important castle and domain, by his 
own brother Fateh Singh (the original acquisition of which Bealed 
the conclusion of a long standing feud), excited less irritation than 
the demand that Hinta should revert to the fisc * It is the key 
of Bhindar,” said the bead of the clan “It was a Saktawat 
allotment from the first,” exclaimed his brother “ The Banawnt 
was an interloper," cried another “ It is my bapoia, the abode 
of my fathers,” was the more feeling expression of the occupant 
It was no light task to deal with such arguments , especially when 
an appeal to the dictates of reason and justice was thwarted by 
the stronger impulse of self interest But in a matter involving 
so important a stipulation of the treaty, which required “ that 
all fiscal possessions which, since S 1822 (a d 1706), the com- 
mencement of the civil wars, had, by whatever means passed 
from the liana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed,” firmness 
was essential to the success of a measure on which [605J depended 

4 [Part of the water ehed of Central Indie dividing the drainage into 
the Bay of Bengal from that of the Golf of Cambay ] 
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the restoration of order The Saktawats behaved nobly, and 
mth a purely patriotic spirit throughout the scene, when almost 
all had to relinquish important possessions The issue was, that 
Hints* with its domain, after remaining twelve months Incor- 
porated with the fisc, was restored to Zorawar, but curtailed of 
Dundia and its twelve hundred acres, which, though united to 
Uinta, was a distinct township in the old records Having paid 
ten thousand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was girt with the 
sword, and re-established in hi3 bapota, to the great joy of the 
whole clan 

Uinta is burdened with the service of fourteen horse and 
fourteen foot , its rekh, or nominal value, m the palla-baht, or 
* record of fiefs ’ being seven thousand rupees , but, in considers 
tion of the impoverished condition of his estate, the cluef was 
only called on to furnish five horse and eight foot The present 
possessor of Hinta is an adoption from the chieftainship of Run , 
but, contrary to established usage, he holds both Hinta and Run, 
bis patent Set, whereby be baa a complex character, and conflict 
ing duties to fulfil As chief of Kim, he belongs to the third class 
of nobles styled gol, and £s subject to constant personal attend 
ance on the Rana , as lord of Uinta, too, he lias to furnish a quota 
to serve * at home or abroad J ’ Being compelled to appear at 
court in person, his quota for Hinta was placed under the charge 
of Man Singh (another of the Saktawat sub vassalage), and was 
sent to the thana of little Sadn on the Malira frontier, to guard 
it from the depredations of the forester Bhd But I was com 
missioned by the Rana to reprimand the representative of Hinta, 
and to threaten him with the re sequestration of the estate, if 
he did not better perform the service for which he held it In 
consequence of this remonstrance, I became acquainted with a 
long tale of woe , and Man Singh’s vindication from a failure of 
duty will introduce a topic worthy of notice connected with the 
feudal system of Mewar, namely, the subdivision of fiefs 

Man Singh Saktawat is a younger branch of the Law a familj , 
and one of the infants who escaped the massacre of Sheogarh, when 
Lalji Rawat and two generations were cut off to avenge the feud 
with Kurabar In order, however, to understand the claims of Man 
Singh, we must go bock to the period when Lalji Rawat was lord 
of Nethara, which, for some offence, or through some court 
intrigue, was resumed, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of 
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Chondawat Being a younger branch of the Bansi familj (one 
of the senior subdivisions of Bhindar), Lalji was but slenderly 
provided for in the family allotment (bal) On losing Nethara, 
he repaired to Dungarpur, whose Rawal gave him a grant of 
Sheogarh, an almost inaccessible fort on the [606] borders of the 
two countries Thus compelled, through faction, to seek sub- 
sistence out of his native soil, Lalji renounced his loyalty, and 
with his sons, now Br mat ins or 1 outlaws ’ resolved to prey upon 
Mewar They now looked to Bhindar, the head of their clan, as 
their lord and joined him in opposing their late sovereign in the 
field, levying blackmail from the estates of their rivals , or, when 
the Influence of the latter sunk at court, and was supplanted by 
the clan of Saktawat, Lalji poised his lance in the tram of his 
chief in defence of the throne Thus passed his life, a chequered 
course of alternate loyalty and treason, until its tragical close at 
Sheogarh 1 

Sangram Smgli, the eldest son of Lalji,* with his infant nephews, 
Jai Singh and Nahar (who was absent) escaped the avenger’s 
sword, under which penshed his father, mother, both brothers, 
and all his own children, at one fell swoop I Sangram succeeded 
to the possession of Sheogarh, and to the feuds of his family His 
nephew, young Nahar, joined in all his enterprises, from the 
defence of Kheroda to- the escalade and capture of the castle of 
Laws, In which he maintained himself until the Rana not only 
pardoned him, but gave him precedence above his enemies in his 
own councils 

Lawn was wrested by Sangram Singh Saktawat from Sangram 
Singh the Dudia, an ancient tribe, but like many others little 
known, until the incident we are about to relate gave it a 
momentary gleam of splendour, and afforded the bard an oppor- 
tunity to emblazon its fame upon his page Even In these regions, 
so full of strange -vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the Dudia is a 
favourite topic of the traditional muse of Mewar 


-Sorthan Singh 
Nahar Singh 
Man Jmgh. 


1 See VoL I p- 612. 

Sangram.— 

Hu children massacred 
at Sheogarh 
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The Dudia Clan. — Chandrabhan was the father of this meteor 
of the day ; his sole wealth consisted or a team of oxen, with 
which he tilled a few bighas of land at the fease of Naharamagra, 
the ‘ tiger mount,’ where the Rana had a ramna or present, for 
the royal sport of tiger hunting It was during the autumnal 
harvest, when the Dudia had finished his day’s work, having 
put up the last nek of makhai (Indian corn), ns he was driving 
home the companions of his tod, a voice hailed him from the 
wood He answered, and advanced to the spot whence It Issued, 
where he found a stranger, evidently of rank, witn his horse pant- 
fng for breath After inquiring his tnbe, and [607] being told 
11 Rajput,” the stranger begged a little water, which was supplied, 
along with two coarse cakes of makkai, and a little chana ka dal, 
pulse cooked with gfn, or danfled butter, which the honest 
Dudia took out of a clotn not over clean Having performed all 
the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dudia made his 
salaam, and was about to depart, when a train of horsemen coming 
in sight, he paused to look at them All went up to the stranger ; 
and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertained no common guest 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana Jagat Singh, who 
delighted in the chase, and having that day been bewildered in 
the intricacies of Naharamagm, had stumbled on the Dudia carle 
The latter expressed neither surprise no r delight when introduced 
to the Rana, and replied to all his questions with the frankness 
that grows out of the sentiment of honest pnde and Independence, 
which never abandons a Rajput, whatever be his condition. 1 
The Rana was so much pleased with his rustic host, that he com- 
manded a led horse to be brought forth, and desired the Dudia 
would accompany him to Udaipur, only ten miles distant. * The 
rocket of the moon * * (Chandrabhan), in his peasant’s garb, 
bestrode the noble charger with as much ease as if it were habitual 
to him The next day the Dudia was conducted to the 
Presence, and invested with a dress which had been worn by his 

1 In my days of inexperience, when travelling through countries cn 
known, and desirous to taka the first peasant I /oand as a guide, I have been 
amused by ha announcing to me. before a question was put “I am a Rajput," 
as if in anticipation of the demand and a passport to iwpect , htenuy, 

“ I am of royal descent " a reflection which lends an air of dignity to ail 
ins actions, and distinguishes him from every other class 

* [* Light of the Moon ’ . • rocket is &5».) 
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sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favour) accompanied 
with the more solid reward of the grant of Kuwarla and its lands 
in perpetuity 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same tune 
Hana Raj had succeeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sardar 
Singh son of Chandrabhan did personal service for the lands of 
Kuwana It was a source of daily amusement for the prince 
and his youthful associates to plunge into the fountain at the 
Sah eli Id ban,* a villa about two miles from the capital on which 
occasions reserve was banished, and they gave themselves up 
to unrestrained mirth The young Dudia had some peculiarities 
which made him a butt for their wit The following incident 
will show the character of these pnnecly pastimes It was one 
day remarked, that when refreshing in the kund or reservoir, 
Sardar Singh did not lay aside hi3 turban which provoked a 
suspicion that he had no hair The Rona Impatient to get a 
peep at the bare head of [608] the son of Chandrabhan proposed 
that they should push each other into the water The sport 
began, and the Dudia’s tUTban falling off disclosed the sad truth 
The jest, however, was not relished by Sardar , and he tartly 
replied In answer to his sovereign’s question, “ what had become 
of his ham ? ” that “ he had lost it in his service, in a former 
birth as Chela,* by carrying wood upon his bead to feed the 
flame, when Jus sot ereign, as a jogi, or ascetic performed penance 
( tapaaya ) in the hills of Badannatb ” The pnnee felt that he had 
violated decorum , but the reply was pregnant with sarcasm, 
and his dignity must be maintained “ Sardar must bring proof 
of his assertion, or punishment awaits him 1 11 was the rejoinder 
The young chief, in the same lofty tone, offered the evidence of 
the Deota (divinity) of the temple of Kuwana This was a 
witness whose testimony could not be impugned and he had 
leave to bring it forward 

At the village of Gopalpur, attached to his estate of Ktmana, 
was a temple of the Bagrowats, a tnbe little known having 
a shrine of their divinity, who was personified by an image 

1 * The nymphs parterre for the bon is more a flower garden thin 
one ol indisc ri mins to culture. 

* Chela is & phrase which includes servitude or domestic slsTery i but 
implies at the same time, treatment ss a child of the family Here It 
denotes that of a servant or disciple 
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with a tiger's (bagh) head * “ Re invoked his support on this 
occasion, when the Deota threw him the flower* in his hand, 
and desired him to carry it to his sovereign * lie did so, and 
the Rana’s faith was too great to dispute the ihiracle What 
honours could suffice for the man who had performed the most 
meritorious service to his prince in former transmigrations J 
Along, ‘ ask,’ was the sign of grace and favour Sangram 8 request 
was governed by moderation , it was for Lawa and its lands, 
which adjoined his estate at Kuwana 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen mother at the 
head of affairs he hastened to her to be released from the debt 
of gratitude But Lawa, unluckily, was held by herself, and 
although she was not heretic enough to doubt the miraculous 
tale, she thought the Dudia might have selected any other land 
but hm, and testily replied to her son’s request, that “ he might 
give lnm Mewar if he chose " Displeased at this unaccommodat 
mg tone, the pnncc quickly rejoined “ Mewar shall be his, then ’ 
The won! of a prrnce is sacred , he sent for Sangram, and thus 
addressed him “ I give you Mewar for the space of three days , 
make the best use of your time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my 
treasury, my stables, my throne and its ministers are at your 
command * * The temporary Rana availed himself of this large 
[609] power, and conveyed to his estate whatever he had a mind 
to During the abdication Sardar held his court, though he 
had too much tact actually to press the cushion of bis rooster , 
but seated himself on one side of the vacant throne, attended by 
all the nobles, fully impressed with the sanctity of the individual 
who had attained such distinction On the third day the queen 
mother sent her son the patent for Lawa , and on the fourth the 
Dudia surrendered the sceptre 

With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his 
domain of Lawa, on which he expended nine lakhs of rupees 
about £100 000 He formed a lake , and a single baori or reservoir, 
in the tort, cost another lakh He built a splendid palace, whose 


1 [The true form of the clan name is Bagrawat {Cetinu Report, RJjpv&no, 
1911, L 256) which can hare ao connexion with b&g\, ‘a tiger It is 
probably derived from the B&gar waste In Hiasir District.] 

• That sculptured from the stone is meant. 

* (Far temporary fangs see Frazer, GokSen £!b*g&, Srd «£ Dsrtfc *ot, 
403 f ] 
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china and mirror lialls are still the theme of encomium. These 
were greatly defaced by an explosion of a powder magazine, 
which threw down Iialf the fortress that had taken twenty years 
to complete , and though It underwent considerable repairs, It 
lost much of its splendour, which the guns of Ilolkar aided to 
diminish but the castle of Lawa is still one of the finest in 
Mewar Sardar Singh had also a grant of one of the royal mahalla 
or palaces of Udaipur, erected on the margin of the lake, after 
the mode! of the Jngmandir 1 Although it now belongs to the 
chief of Amet it is only recognized a3 the Dudio ka mahall , but 
its halls are the dwelling of the bat and the ewl, the bar * has 
taken root in its light, airy porticoes, and its walls have every 
direction but the perpendicular Sardar lived twenty yearn 
after the erection of Lawa , he died in S 1838 (ad 1782), leaving 
one non, the heir of his honours and estates Throughout his 
long life he lost no portion of the respect paid to his early years ; 
but with him the name of Dudio again sunk into obscurity, or 
lived but as a memento of the Instability of fortune ll was 
this son who, when driven from Lawa by Sangrara Singh Saktawat, 
had no place of shelter, and died in indigence and obscurity His 
son (grandson of Sardar, and great grandson of the * rocket of the 
moon ’) Is now patronized by the heir apparent. Prince Jawon 
Singh, and receives a daily allowance, but has not a foot of land 
Songram, the Saktawat, had a regular sanad for the fief of 
Lawa, which was rated at twenty three thousand rupees of 
annual rent, while Kuwana has reverted to the fisc The lake of 
Lawa, which irrigates some thousand acres of rice-land, alone 
renders it one of the most desirable of the secondary estates of 
Mewar San gram's children being all murdered in the feud of 
Shcogarh he was succeeded by Joi Singh (son [CIO] of Shea Singh, 
his second brother), who was received as kaula, or son of adoption, 
by all the retainers of Lawa While Sangtam Singh lived, no 
subdivision of allotments took place , all, to use the words of 
Man Singh, *' ate out of one dish " ; and his own father Nnhar, 
who had aided in the enterprise, having by a similar coup de main 
secured the estate of Banwal for himself, no necessity for such 
partition existed But Banwal belonging to the fisc, to which it 
reverted on the. restoration ot order lain 1818, young Man 
* [One of the Island palaces, built by Rina Jagat Singh f » " 1828-C2) J 
1 [The banyan, /cm indica.] 


von. m 
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had no alternative but to turn round on Jai Singh, the adopted 
heir of Sangram, and demand his bat, or share of the lands of 
Lawa, In virtue of the right of joint acquisition, a n d as a younger 
brother Jai Singh refused , but custom prevailed, and the 
village of Jcthpura, of fifteen hundred rujjees’ annual revenue, 
wa3 bestowed upon the eon of Nahar Singh So long as Man 
Singh performed his duties to his chief, his share of Lawa was 
irresumable and inalienable hence the stubborn tenacity of the 
chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even when holding 
largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the latter, caprice 
or intrigue may deprive them , but their own misconduct alone 
can forfeit their bapota The simple deed of conveyance will 
better establish this point 1 

“ Maharao Sri Jai Singh, plighting Jus faith (htwhanaila) 

** At this tune, Brother Man Singh, I bestow upon thee, of my 
own free will, the village and lands of Jethpura Tilts donntue 
shall not look to ranrkas suput, kuput * your Issue shall enjoy 
them Of this intention I call the four armed din oily (Chatur- 
bhuj) * »3 witness You are my own child (chhtna) wherever 
and whenever I order, you will do my service if you fad, the 
fault be on your own head '* 

Case of Man Singh. — lVhether Man Singh failed m ins duty to 
lus superior, or otherwise, Jethpura was resumed , and hasing 
In vain endeavoured to obtain justice through the ministers, he 
came to me to solicit attention to his case 1\ ith the resumption 
of Kheroda, his brother, the chief of Lawa, lost half his nominal 
income , and it may therefore be conjectured he would not be 
slow to listen to any charge against Man, by whjch he might 
get back his allotment On my departure for Marwar, in August 
1820, he had written to me to say that Jai Singh had summoned 
him to evacuate Jethpura In my reply, I said ft was a matter 
for the liana alone to decide He accordingly went to court and 
failing there, followed me, but, as at my desire he had been 
appointed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had 
performed this duty very negligently, I [611] received him coolly , 
i Ranria is a phrase embracing mental or physical inBrnuty [mwwfiJg 
‘a blockhead,’ *« tunny,’ from rind rSnr, ’* widow,’ a term of con 
tempt] , here strengthened by the words which follow Suput means 
‘worthy, or ‘good issue’ (pt lira), as kuput, the reverse, 'bad or incom 
petent issue.' 


[Vishnu.] 
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this however, only gave additional eagerness to Ida defence, aa 
he assigned strong personal reasons for the neglect But the 
son of * the tiger * (Nahar Singh) shall speak for him3elf Let 
the reader imagine a 5 oung man of twenty five above six feet 
lugh, of an ntldetic figure and chivalrous demeanour, his expression 
at once modest and Independent, with those indispensable append 
ages to a Rajput warrior’s visage, well trimmed foams and 
moustache, and armed at all points such was the lord marcher 
(Simiswnr) Man Singh Having presented his patent for my 
perusal he continued “ Had I failed m my obligations to my 
brother, he would have been justified in this step , but since you 
took Banwal from me my retamers at lus beck, equalled his own 
in numbers , what nght therefore had he to resume Jethpura ? 
When Sangram Singh died Lawa was in my hands who could 
have prevented mj keeping it had it been my pleasure? The son of 
Nahar Singh would have been preferred by the vassals of Sangram 
to one they had never even seen , hut I respected his rights, 
though even now he could not forcibly dispossess me When 
the Thalon- of Amet, on his way to court, beat his drums on the 
bounds of Lawa did I not assemble my retainers and avenge the 
insult to my chief ? Mj head was Jai Singh’s — that is with the 
ktmguras (battlements) of Lawa , but he never could have dared 
to take Jethpura had not respect for the chief of Lawa, resjiect 
for the Rann and for you made me passive Only bid me retake 
it and I am not the son of Nahar Singh if he keeps it a day Ita 
little castle, erected by these hands sheltered mj wife and children, 
who now expelled from m> patrimony, are compelled to seek 
refuge elsewhere The lands assigned me in lieu of Banwal are 
waste For ever} rupee I can hope to derive from them I must 
expend one and on Jethpura alone could I ruse any funds 
Reckoning on tins I paid my fine of two thousand five hundred 
rupees for my palla (grant) and from its produce I looked to 
maintain my family and followers until the first should be made 
productive When I lost this support, my creditors assailed 
me to satisfy them I sold all I had of value even to my wife's 
jewels and the horse you saw me ride when I came to meet you 
at Gangapur I laid my case before Pnthinath 1 and here Is his 
reply, deciding in my favour I represented it through Jawandas 
(a natural brother of the liana), and five hundred rupees weie 
* [ Lord of the World/ a title of the Rina of MewSr ] 
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demanded and agreed to by me, provided bacftan (security) was 
given me of success The Bikanenji’s 1 was given; but the 
purse of the Thakur of Jethpura is not so loDg os the chieftain of 
Lawn’s, and one thousand rupees, offered bj him, made his the 
juster cause ! It is [612] this that makes me negligent of my 
duty , this which incited the Pathans to carry off my little harvest 
from Salera , and Bhairawi * is still In the hands of the foresters 
Here is my case • if I demand ought that is not Just, or that is 
contrary to usage, deal with me as jou please There is Fateh 
Singh, who holds in separate grant from the Rana an estate of 
thirty thousand rupees , but as a j ounger brother of Bhindar, he 
enjoys five thousand from his brother • and Ajit Singh of Asind, 1 
though ncher than his immediate head of Kura bar, yet, as the 
son of Arjun Singh, holds his allotment ( bat) from him • but you 
know all this, why should I repeat it ? ’ Here the Thakur con 
eluded, without any interruption being given to his animated 
harangue, the interest of which was enhanced by his natural 
eloquence, and his manly but modest deportment. He is a noble 
specimen, not of his tribe alone, but of the human character His 
appeal was irresistible ; and would almost have carried conviction 
of its justice, even to those who could Dot have understood his 
tongue SUB it was requisite to steel myself against impulses ; 
and I recommended, as the best mode of enabling me to advocate 
his cause, that he should repair to his post, and establish fresh 
claims to his sovereign’s regard, by punishing an atrocious act 
which m all probability his absence had occasioned With the 
gift of a brace of pistols, and the usual leave-taking hint of ifr pan, 
Sian Singh quitted my tent 

A Foray of the Bb2s. — And now for the melancholy occurrence 
which preceded that of the young Saktawat Oh the borders of 
Little Sadn, where the quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract 
covered with deep forest, the abode of the half-savage Minas and 
Bhtls Mixed with them are the estates of some vassal chiefs, 
whose duty it is to repress their excesses , but, in such times 
as we have described, they more frequently instigated them to 
plunder, receiving a share of the spoils Amongst the foremost 
in this association was the steward of Kalakot. At the foot 

* flop nf the Q-azcns, a princes* of Bfrmer 
• The two TflUgca he obtained In ben of BanwaL 
» [About 90 miles N E. of Cdilpor city J 
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of a pass leading into the wilds of Chappan was the hamlet of 
Bllia, occupied by a Rathor Rajput, who had snatched from 
the mountain side a few bighas of land, and dug some wells to 
irrigate the arable patches about his cot With severe toil he 
raised a subsistence for himself his wife, and u» only son, who 
was to inherit his patrimony Returning homewards one day, 
after his usual labour, he was met by his wading helpmate , she 
said the savage Bhd had nfled his cot, and with the cattle earned 
off their prop their only child and at the 83mc time a young 
Jogi his playmate The afflicted father spake not a word, but 
loading his matchlock, took the road to Kalakot What was Ins 
horror when [013] at the entrance of the village, he stumbled 
over the headless bodies of his boy and his young companion 1 
He learned tlrnt the savages belonged to tlie lordslup of Kalakot , 
that having conveyed the children from their home upon the 
cattle they had stolen they were entering the place, when the 
young Rntlior, recognizing the steward called out * have me, 
uncie my father wdk ransom roe at your own prvee t Tina 
was the object for which he had been abducted , but these words 
proved tliat the steward was known to be the author of the 
outrage, and they were the last the child spoke With tins 
intelligence the wretched father entered the black-castle 
(Kalakot), m quest of the steward He denied all participation 
in the abduction or the murder , and commiserating the Rntlior s 
misfortune, offered him four times the number of cattle he had 
lost twice the amount of all his other losses, and to pay double 
the sum of margia, or money expended in the search Can 
you give me back my son ? was the only reply , I want justice 
and vengeance not money I could have taken it in part, 
continued he for what is life now ? but let it fall on all * 

An Ordeal by Oath. — Ko attempt at consolation could diminish 
the father s grief , but in promising lam my aid to realize his 
vengeance I gave him hope to cling to , and on handing him 
over to Mon Singh saying lus own suit would be best promoted 
by the imprisonment of oil concerned in this outrage, he quitted 
me with some mitigation of his grief But before he left my 
camp, tidings arrived that the chief culprit was beyond tbe read) 
of man , tliat the Great Av enger liad summoned to his own 
tribunal the iniquitous steward of Kalakot 1 Even in these 
regions of rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held 
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in almost equal estimation, there was something in the wild 
gnef ot the Rathor that sunk into the hearts of the vassals of 
Kalahot ; they upbraided the steward, and urged him to confess 
the share he had m the deed Rut he swore “ by his God ’’ he 
had none, and offered to ratify the oath of purgation in his tempi- 
Nothing less would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the 
ordeal. The temple was but a few hundred yards distant. The 
steward mounted his horse, and had just reached the shnne, when 
he dropped dead at the tlireshold l It caused a deep sensation , 
and to the vengeance of an offended divinity was ascribed this 
signal expiation of the triple crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege 
There now only remain the base accomplices ot the wretch who 
thus trafficked with the liberty of his fellow-men ; and I should 
rejoice to see them suspended on the summit of the Biha pass, 
as a satisfaction to the now childless Rathor, and a warning to 
others who yet follow 6uch a course [614J 


CHAPTER 8 

Kotwan, February I — Yesterday, Afari Singu took up the 
whole of my tune with the feuds of Lawa and their consequences 
It obliged me to bait, in order to make inquiries into the alienated 
lands in its vicinity Alorwan is, or rather was, a township of 
some consequence, and head of a lappa or subdivision of a district 
It is rated, with its contiguous hamlets, ot sewn thousand rupees 
annual rent The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly 
diversified, with a fine lake to the westward, whose margin Is 
studded with majestic tamarind trees The soil is nch, and 
there is water m great abundance witlun twenty five feet of the 
surface , but man Is wanting 1 The desolation of solitude reigns 
throughout, for (as Rousseau observes) there is none to whom 
one can turn and say, que la solitude est belle ! 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert 
to the destroyer, the savage Pathan, who had caused the desola- 
tion, and fn the brief but expressive words of a Homan author, 
sohludtnem font, pacem apptUcd i Morwan is included in the 
lands mortgaged for a war-contn&ution, but which with others 
1 (Tacitus, Apnecla, xxx.] 
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has remained in the hands of the Mohratta mortgagees or their 
mercenary subordinates But it is melancholy to reflect that 
but for a false mngnanmutj towards our insidious natural 
enemies the Mahrattas all these lands would have reverted to 
their legitimate masters who are equally interested with ourselves 
in putting down predatory warfare Justice good policy, and 
humanity would have been better consulted had the Mahrattas 
been wholly banished from Central India When I contrasted 
this scene with the traces of incipient prosperity I had left behind 
me I felt a satisfaction that the alienated acres produced nothing 
to the possessor save luxuriant grass and the leafless kesitla or 
palas [615 ] 1 

Antiquities at Morwan. — Morwan has some claims to antiquity , 
it derives its appellation from the Mon tribe who ruled here 
before they obtained Chitor The ruins of a fort still known 
by the name of Chitrang Moris castle, are pointed out as his 
residence ere he founded Chitor or more properly Chitror * The 
tradition runs thus Chitrang a subordinate of the imperial 
house of Dhnr, held Morwan and the adjacent tract in appanage 
One of his subjects while ploughing struck the share agaliist 
some hard substance and on examination found it was transmuted 
to gold This was the paras patthar* or ‘philosophers stone 
and he earned it forthwith to his lord ■with whose oid he erected 
the castle and enlarged the town of Morwan and ultimately 
founded Chitor The Dhulkot or site of Mon kn patan Is yet 
pointed out to the westward of the present Morwan It was 
miraculously destroyed through the Impieties of its inhabitants 
by fire which fate recalls a more celebrated catastrophe , but 
the act of impiety in tl e present case was merely seizing a Rishi 
or * hermit ’ while performing penance m the forest, and com 
pelling him to carry radishes to market 1 The tradition however 
is of some value it proves first that there were radishes in 
those days, and secondlj that volcanic eruptions occurred In 
this region Ujjom Ahar In the valley of Udaipur and the 
lake of which is said in some places to be alak * deeper than 

1 [Bvfea frondosa ] 

* [Chitor tu called Chitrakoi after Chitrang Slori or Maniya, whoer 
tomb and mined palace are shown on the southern part of the hill (Enkine 
u A 102) ] 

* In the Hindi paltkar Sanskrit pr aslant, atone we have nearly 

the wrrpn of the Creeks *X 
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plummet sounded,* is another proof of some grand commotion 
of nature Morwan boasts of three man dire, or temples, one of 
which is dedicated to Seshnag, the thousand headed hydra which 
supports the globe Formerly, saffron was the meet offering to 
this Jong of reptiles ; but he is now obliged to be content with 
ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which Is 
indigenous to Mewar 

Having heard of an inscription at the township of Aner, five 
miles distant, to the south west, I requested my old Guru to take 
a ride and copy it It was of modem date, merely confirming 
the lands of Aner to the Brahmans The tablet is in the temple 
of Chaturbhuja (the four armed divinity), built and endowed by 
Rana Sangram Singh in S 1570 (aj> 1514) , to whose pious 
testament a codicil is added by Rana Jagat Singh, S 1701, 
imprecating an anathema on the violator of it There was also 
engraved upon one of the columns a voluntary gift, from the 
village-council of Aner to the divinity, of the first fruits of each 
harvest , namelj , two and a half sere from each khaUa, or heap, 
of the spring-crops, and the same of the autumnal The date, 
S 1845 (a d 1789), shows that it was intended to propitiate the 
deity during the wars of Mewar [010] 

Directly opposite, and very near the shrine of the " four-armed, ’ 
13 a small Jain temple, erected, m S 1774, to cover an image of 
the great pontiff, Parevanath, found in digging near this spot 
Here at every step are relics of past ages 

February 2 — An accident has compelled another halt at 
Morwan The morning was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the 
sky, and we rose with the sun , my kinsman. Captain Waugh, 
to try his Arab at a nilgae, and myself to bag a few of the large 
rock pigeons winch are numerous about Morwan Sly friend, 
after a hard run, had drawn blood from the elk, and was on the 
point of spearing him effectually just as he attained a thick part 
of the jungle, which not heeding, horse and rider came in contact 
with a tree, and were dashed with violence to the ground There 
he lay insensible, and was brought home upon a eAarpai, or cot, 
by the villagers, much bruised, but fortunately with no broken 
bones A leech was not to be had in any of the adjacent villages , 
and the patient complaining chiefly of the hip-bone, we could 
only apply emollients and recommend repose I returned with no 
game except one or two black partridges and batten-quail The 
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rock pigeon, or ban tilar, though unaccustomed to the fowler, 
were too wild for me to get a shot at them The bird bears no 
analogy to the pigeon, but has nil the rich game plumage of the 
Utar, or partridge, in which name the ornithologist of the west 
will see the origin of tctrao There are two species of this bird in 
India, one much smaller than the common partridge , that of 
which I speak Is much larger, and with the peculiarity of being 
feathered to the toe I have since discovered it to be the counter 
part of a bird in the museum at Chamb£ry, called * baiicocldl des 
Alpes ' , the ptarmigan of the highlands of Scotland The male 
has exact!} these redundant white feathers , while that I saw in 
Savoy was a richly plumaged female ban Ular 

Tale of a Tiger — Our annual supply of good things having 
reached us this morning we were enjoying a bottle of some 
delicious Burgundy and ‘La Rose’ after dinner, when we were 
roused by violent screams in the direction of the village We 
were all up in on instant, and several men directed to the spot 
Our speculations on the cause were soon set at rest by the appear 
ance or two harkaraa (messengers) and a lad with a vessel of 
milk on his head For tlus daily supply they had gone several 
miles, and had nearly reached the camp when having outwalked 
the boy, they were alarmed by lus vociferations ‘ Oh, uncle, let 
go — let go — I am your child, uncle let rae go l ’ Thej thought 
the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, and desired 
lura to make haste , but the same wild exclamations continuing 
they ran back, and found n huge [017] tiger hanging to his tattered 
cold weather doublet The harkaros attacked the beast most 
manfully with their jas elm headed sticks and adding their 
screams to his, soon brought the whole village, men, women, and 
children, armed with all sorts of missiles to the rescue , and it 
was their discordant yells that made us exchange our good fare 
for the jungles of Morwan 

The ‘ lord of the black rock,’ for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwan , lus 
freehold is Kaln pahar, between tills and Alngarwar, and his 
reign for a long senes of years lias been unmolested notwitli 
standing his numerous acts of aggression on his bovine subjects , 
indeed, onlj two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a 
buffalo belonging to a poor oilman of Morwan Whether this 
tiger was an incarnation of one of the Mon lords of Morwan, 
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tradition does not say , but neither gun, bow, nor spear had ever 
been raised against him In return for this forbearance, it is 
said he never preyed upon man, or if he seized one, would, upon 
being entreated with the endearing epithet of rnomu or uncle. Jet 
go his hold , and this accounted for the little ragged Ur chin using 
a phrase which almost prevented the harkams returning to his 
rescue 

Disastrous Effects ol Frost, February 3 — Another halt for our 
patient, who is doing weD, and greatly relieved by the application 
of leeches obtained from Nimbahera * What a night I the clouds 
which had been alternately collecting and dispersing ever since 
we left Mflrwar, In December last, but had almost disappeared 
as we commenced our present march, again suddenly gathered 
The thermometer, which had averaged 41° at daybreak throughout 
the last month, this morning rose to C0°. On the 1st the wind 
changed to the south, with showers, where it continued throughout 
yesterday , but during the night it suddenly veered to the north, 
and the thermometer at daybreak was 23°, or lour degrees below 
the freezing point Reader, do you envy me my bon cm de 
Bourgogne et mur allies de coton, with not even a wood lire, labour- 
ing under a severe pulmonary affection, with work enough for 
five men ? Only three days ago the thermometer was 86 s at 
noon, and to-day it is less at noon than yesterday at daj break 
even old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, can 
scarcely show so rapid a change as this 

111 fated Mewar I all our hopes are blasted , this second 
visitation has frustrated all our labours The frost of December, 
which sunk the mercury to 27® as we passed over the plains of 
Marwar, was felt throughout Rajwara, and blighted every pod 
of cotton All was “ burnt up ** , but our poor exiles comforted 
[618] themselves, amidst the general sorrow, with the recollection 
that the young gram was safe But even this last h<5pe has now 
vanished all is nipped in the bud Had it occurred a month 
ago, the young plant would have been headed down with the 
sickle, and additional blossoms would have appeared I was too 
unwell to nde out and sec the ravages caused by this frost. 

February 4 — Our patient i3 doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow Thermometer 23® at daybreak, and 81* at 
sannse, with a keen cutting wind from the north Ice closed 
1 pn Toni State, about 60 mile* E of Udaipur city ] 
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the orifice of the mashak, or leathern -water bag. Even the 
shallow stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on its surface 
our people huddling and shivering round their fires of bajra sticks, 
and the cattle of all classes looking wry melancholy 

Temple ol Mama Devi — My Ynti fnend returned from Palod 
where I had sent him to copy an inscription in a temple dedicated 
to Mama dcvi, the mother of the go<ls , but he was disappointed, 
and brought back only the following traditional legend The 
shnne, erected by a wealthy Jain disciple, was destined to receive 
the image of one of their pontiffs , but on its completion. Mama 
devi appeared tn propnd person# to the founder, and expressed 
80 strongly her desire to inhabit it, that, heretic as lie was, he 
could not deny the goddess’ suit He stoutly refused, however, 
to violate the rules pf his order “ By my hands the blood neither 
of goats or buffaloes can be shed said the Jain But, grateful 
for the permission that a niche should be 6et apart for her samp 
(form), she told him to go to the Sonigira chief of Chitor, who 
would attend to the rites of sacrifice The good Jain with easy 
faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another temple, 
succeeded at length in enshrining Parsvnnath My old fnend, 
however, discovered m a temple to Mataji, ' the universal mother,’ 1 
an inscnption of great importance, as it fixes the penod of one 
of the most conspicuous kings of the Solonki dynasty of Nahrvala, 
or correctly, Anhilwora Pataa , and, m conjunction with another 
of the same prince (which I afterwards discos ered in Chitor), also 
bearing the very same date, 1 demonstrates that the Solanki had 
actually made a conquest of the capital of the Gululots The 
purport is simply that “ Kutnnrpal Solanki and his son Sohanpal, 
in the month of Pus (the precise day illegible), S 1207 (winter of 
ajd 1151), came to worship the Universal Mother in her shnne 
at PaMd ” ' The Sesodias try to get nd of this difficulty by 
saying, that during the banishment [61 £)J of Kumorpal by Siddha- 
raja, he not only enjoyed saran (refuge) at Chitor.* but held the 

1 See inscnption, \ol IL p 025. 

* The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison with the inscriptions 
on the temple# and statues of Egypt, 

* [Knraarspals, when exiled went to Katambapattaoa probably Kolam 
or Qafinn in Trsvancore, and thence to Chitrakfita or Chitor (BO, L Part 
i 283) Prom thence he went tc Ujjain, and it fa impossible that he could 
have served RSwal Samar Singh, who reigned about A V 1274-83, while 
the date of Kumarapaia a reign is A.D 1143-74 ] 
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post of prime minister to Rawal Samarsi, the friend and brother 
in law of the Chanhnn emperor of Delhi , but the inscription 
(given in the first volume), which I found in the temple built by 
Lak h n Ran a, is written in the style of a conqueror, “ who planted 
his standard even in Salpur," the city of the Getse in the I’anjab 
At all events, it is one more datum in the Idstory of Rajputaim. 

February 5, thermometer SO”. — Mounted RajraJ ‘the royal 
steed,’ and took a nde over the heights of Monvan, a wild jet 
fairy scene, with the Patar or table land bounding the perspective 
to the east The downs are covered with the most luxuriant 
grasses, and the dhak or palas dried by the wintry blast, as if 
scorched by the lightning, faintly brought to mind the poets 
simile, applied to this tree, even in the midst of spring “ The 
black leafless kesula ” We entered a village In ruins, whose 
nlm trees bid defiance to winter , the * thorny babul * (mimosa 
Arabica) grows luxuriantly out of the inner sides of the walls, 
and no liand invades the airy nest of the imitative papiha, fan 
tastieally pendent from the slenderest branches ‘ No trace of the 
presence of man , but evidence that he has been litre The 
ground was covered with hoar frost, and the little stream coated 
with ice Many a heavy heart lias it caused and plunged joyous 
industry into utter despondence Take one example t yonder 
Jot, sitting by the side of hts field, which lie ejes in despnir, 
three months since, lie returned, after many years of exile, to 
the bapota, the land of his sires, without funds, without food, or 
even the implements for obtaining it He had been labouring 
as a serf in other lands, but be heard of peace in his own, and 
came back to the paternal acres, which had been a stranger to 
the ploughshare since he was driven from Ids cot in S lS-tt, 
immediately following the battle of Ilarkiakluil, when the 
" Southron * completed the bondage of SIcwar What could he 
do ? his well was dried up, and if not, he had no cattle to Irrigate 
a field of wheat or barley But Menar Is a kind mother, and she 
yields her chana crop without water To the Bohr* (the metayer) 
he promised one fifth of the produce for the necessary seed and 
the use of a pair of oxen and a plough , one fifth more was the 
share of the state from land so long sterile , there were three-fifths 
» {Possibly the “ jxyjyo of the original text represent* papfka, a variety 
of cuckoo an.11 fa 4 mtCanolertau The Axstf or woe rer bird it MppmxeDti/ 
meant.] 
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left for himself of his long neglected but at once luxuriant fields 
He watched the crop with paternal solicitude from the first 
appearance of verdure to the approach of Basant, the joyous 
spring Each night, as he returned to his yet roofless abode he 
related the wonders of his field and its rapid vegetation , and as 
he calculated the produce, he anticipated its application , * so 
much shall go [C20] for a plough, so much toe the Bohra, so much 
in part payment of a pair of bullocks and the rest will keep me 
in bread till the makhat crop is ready ” Tlius the days passed 
until this kilbng frost nipped his hopes In the bud and now see 
him wringing his hands in the bitterest anguish f This is no 
ideal picture it is one to be found in every village of Mewar 
In this favoured soil there is as much of chana in the rabi harvest 
as of wheat and barley conjoined, and in the first crop sown in 
banjar, or soil long sterile, wheat and chana ore sown together 
It is a sad blow to the exiles , though happily in the crown lands 
their distress will be mitigated as these are rented on leases of 
five years, and the renters for their own sakes must be lenient 
and moreover they are well watched 

February 6 — Still halting , our patient very' well, though he 
feels his bruises , but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow 
The jealousy of the Mahratta had hitherto prevented the fn 
habitants from fulfilling their desire to come and visit me , but 
to-day, the elders forming the Panchayat, heading the procession 
they came en masse The authorities need not have feared 
exposing the nakedness of the land which is too visible , but 
they apprehended the contrast of their condition with our poor 
subjects, who were at least unmolested in their poverty It was 
a happiness to leam that this contrast was felt and as the Patel 
presented to me an engaging little child, his daughter, he said, 
“ Let not our misfortunes be our faults , we all belong to Mewar, 
though we are not so happy os to enjoy your protection and care " 
I assured him that although under the Turk, I should look upon 
them as my children and the subjects of the Rana , and I have 
had it in my power to redeem this pledge — for strange to say, 
even Amir Khan seeing that the prosperity of the subject is that 
of the pnnee, has commanded his governor of Nimbahera to 
consult me in everything and has even gone so far as to beg I 
would consider the place as under my authority Already, follow- 
ing our example, he has reduced the transit duties nearly one half 
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and begins to think the Farangi notions of economy better than 
his own, his loss having proved a gain. 

Nikumbh, February 7 eleven miles. — -'Midway, passed through 
Chakurla, a village belonging to Amir Khan Nikumbh is a taluk 
of Jawad, which with Mandipia was held by thePindan freebooter, 
Fazil, while Jaswant Rao Rhao held them in jaedad They are 
now leased to a Pandit by the Hakim of Jawad, which latter is 
assigned by Smdhia to his father-in-law, the Senapati Nikumbh 
is a good village, but more than two thirds depopulated, and the 
renter is prevented from being lenient, as he experiences [621] 
no mercy himself Notwithstanding they have all been suffering 
as we have from this frost, an assessment is now levying One 
poor fellow said to me, “ I returned only three months ago from 
exile, and I had raised the mud walls of my hut two feet, when 
my wife died, leaving me to take care of a boy eight years of age, 
and to get bread for both If the waffs were two feet higher I 
would cover it in , but though I have not a foot of land, mv 
roofless half finished cot is assessed a rupee and a half " a gift 
of two rupees made him happier than his Hakim t 

The country is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already 
mentioned, about twenty five feet from the surface We are 
now in the region of the flower sacred to "gloomy Dis,” the 
accursed poppy. The crop looks miserable from the frost, but 
those patches within the influence of the wells are partly saved 
by the fields being inundated, which expedient Is always successful 
upon such visitations, if applied with judgment The mountains 
touching great Sadn lay twelve miles south coming from Pariah- 
garh, and ranging to Salumbar and Udaipur, where they com- 
mingle with the giant Aravalli 

The Charan Tribe. Marla, February 8 • seven miles — Crossed 
two ndges running northward to Badesar The intervening 
valleys, as usual, fertile, with numerous villages, but alienated to 
the southern Goths or the partisan Pathan Passed many large 
townships, formerlyin the fisc of Mewar, as Barf, Bvnota,Bambori, 
etc In the distance, saw “ the umbrella of the earth," the far 
famed Chitor Marla is an excellent township, inhabited by a 
community of Charans, of the tnbe KachhcJa, who are Banjaras 
(carriers) by profession, though poets by birth The alliance is a 
curious one, and would appear incongruous, were not gain the 
object generally in both cases It was the sanctity of their offlee 
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which converted our Bardais into Banjaras, for their persons 
being sacred, the immunity extended likewise to their goods, 
and saved them from all imposts , so that m process of time they 
became the free traders of Rajputana I was highly gratified 
With the reception I received from the community, which collect 
ively advanced to me at some distance from the town The 
procession was headed by the village hand, and all the fair 
Charanis who, as they approached gracefully waved their scarfs 
over me, until I was fairly made captive by the muses of Maria i 
It was a novel and interesting scene the manlj persons of the 
Charans clad in the flowing white robe, with the high loose 
folded turban inclined on one side, from which the mala or 
chaplet, was gracefully suspended , the Noiks or leaders with 
their massive necklaces of gold, with the image of the pitridma 
(manes) depending therefrom gave the whole an air of opulence 
and dignity The females were uniformly [622] attired in a skirt 
of dark brown camlet, having a bodice of light-coloured stuff, 
with gold ornaments worked into their fine black hair , and all 
had the favourite ehuns, or nngs of hathi danl (elephant’s tooth), 
covering the arm, from the wnst to the elbow, and even above it 
Never was there a nobler subject for the painter in anj age or 
country , it was one which Salvator nosa would have seized 
full of picturesque contrasts the nch dark tints of the female 
attire harmonizing with the white garments of their husbands , 
but it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denoting that 
though they paid homage they expected a fulJ measure in return 
And they had it , for if ever there was a group which bespoke 
respect for the natural dignity of man and his consort it was the 
Charon community of Marla 

It was not until the afternoon when the Naiks again came to 
see me at my camp that I learned the full value or mj escape 
from the silken bonds of the fair Charanis This community had 
enjoyed for five hundred years the privilege of making prisoner 
any Rona of Mewar who may pass through Marla, and keeping 
him in bondage until he gives them a got, or entertainment , and 
the-r chains are neither galling nor the period of captivity, being 
thus in the hands of the captivated very long The patriarch 
told me that I Avas in jeopardy, as the Rana s representative , 
but not knowing haw I might have relished the joke, had it been 
earned to its conclusion, they let me escape, though they lost a 
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feast by it But I told them I was too much delighted with old 
customs not to keep up this , and immediately sent money to 
the ladies with my respects, and n request that they would hold 
their go! (feast) The patriarch and his subordinate Naiks and 
their sons remained with me to discourse on the olden time 
The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana Hnmir 
from Gujarat in the early part of his reign and although five 
centuries have elapsed, they have not parted with one iota of 
their nationality or their privileges since that period neither in 
person, manners, or dress have they anything analogous to 
those amidst whom they dwell Indeed, their air is altogether 
foreign to India and although they have attained a place, and 
that a high one amongst the tribes of Hind, their affinity to the 
ancient Persian is striking, the loose robe, high turban, and 
flowing beard being more akin to the figures on the temples of 
the Guebres than to anything appertaining to the Charbaran, or 
four classes of the Hindus But I must give the tale accounting 
for their settlement in Mewnr Rana Hamir, so celebrated in 
the history of Me war, had a leprous spot on his hand to remove 
which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaj, upon the 
[623J const of Mekran, the division Oreital of Arrian’s geography » 
He had reached the frontiers of Cutch Bhuj, when alighting near 
a tanda, or encampment of Charans, a young damsel abandoned 
the meal she was preparing and stepped forward to hold the 
Btrenger’s steed Thanking her for her courtesy, he jocosely 
observed that he wished his people had as good a breakfast as 
she was preparing when she immediately made an offering of 
the contents of the vessel , on which namir observed, it would 
go hut a short way to satisfy so many hungry mouths “ Not 
if it pleased Hlnglajji " she promptly replied , and placing the 
food before the Rana and his train, it sufficed for all their wants 
A little well, which she excavated in the sand, was soon filled 
with a copious supply of water, which served to quench their 
thirst It was an evident interposition of the goddess of Hinglaj 
m favour of this her royal votary He returned from her thnne 
cured, and the young Charanl’a family were Induced to accompany 
him to Mewnr, where he bestowed upon them the lands of Marla, 

1 [The name of the Oreitai Is supposed to be represented in that of the 
Aghor Pivor r they are the Neoritai of Diodonu {McCrmdle 
168, note 1 ; Smith, EBl, 106 f-Vi 
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with especial immunities in their mercantile capacity : and as a 
perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, permission was 
granted to the Charani damsels to make captive of their sovereign 
as related above 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both 
sexes, presented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think 
“all black fellows alike,” and equally beneath notice it was 
remarked how comfortable they looked in house and person, though 
there was not a vestige of cultivation around their habitations 
The military policy of the troubled period accounts for the first ; 
and a visit to the altars of Marla will furnish the cause of the 
neglect of the agrarian laws of Mewar As the community 
increased in numbers, the subdivision of the lands continued, 
according to the customs of Cutcli, until a dispute regarding limits 
produced a civil war A ferocious combat ensued, when the wives 
of the combatants who were slam ascended the funeral pile , and 
to prevent a similar catastrophe, imprecated a curse on whomo er 
from that day should cultivate a field in Marla , since which ‘the 
land has lain in absolute sterility ! Such is the implicit reverence 
for the injunction of a Sati, at this moment of awful Inspiration, 
when about to take leave of the world In Mewar, the most 
solemn of all oaths is that of the Sati Maha sati an kt an, ‘ by 
the great Satis,’ is an adjuration frequently used m the royal 
patents 

The tanda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, lias 
been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, 
through Mogul and Mahratto tyrannj?. The utility of these 
caravans, as general carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular 
tax paying subjects, has proved their safeguard, and they were 
too strong 1024] to be pillaged by any petty marauder, as any one 
who lias seen n Banjara encampment will be convinced They 
encamp in a square , their grain bag9 piled over each other breast 
high, with interstices left for their matchlocks, make no con- 
temptible fortification Even the ruthless Turk, Jamslud Khan, 
set up a protecting tablet in favour of the Charans of Marla, 
recording their exemption from dand contributions, and that there 
should be no increase in duties, with threats to all who should 
injure the community As usual, the sun and moon are appealed 
ts as witnesses at gt IstQs, and setdptaasd i&r stona Evsn 
the forester Bhll and mountain Mer have set up their signs of 
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immunity and protection to the chosen of Hinglaj ; and the 
figures of a coir and its khen (caU), carved in rude relief, speak 
the agreement that they should not be slam or stolen -within 
the limits of Marla 

Nunbahera : seven miles — The soil, as usual, excellent j but 
from Ramkhera to Nimbahera the blue schist at intervals pene- 
trates the surface, and there is but little superincumbent soil even 
to the bed of the stream, which makes an entire disclosure of the 
rock, over which flows a clear rivulet abounding with small fish, 
amongst which the speckled trout were visible Ramkhera, 
through which we passed, is the largest township of this district, 
and was built by the Ram of Arsi Rana, mother of the present 
ruler of Mewar, at whose expense the temple, the baori or ‘ reser- 
\ 0 ir,' and the paved street, were constructed Although in the 
alienated temtoiy, I had a visit from its elders to complain of 
an indignity to the community by the Bhangi, or scavenger, of 
Lesrawan, who had killed a hog and thrown it into the reservoir, 
whefee polluted waters being thus rendered unfit for use, the 
inhabitants were compelled to get a purer element from the 
adjacent villages This boon is about half a mire from the town, 
and being upon the highway, the council and tram very wisely 
stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened j and 
although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Nimbahera was in sight, 
advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to proceed until I 
heard the whole grievance, when adjured by “ subjects of Mewar, 
and children of the Rana, though unhappUj under the Turk,” 
to see their wrongs redressed I might not have recorded tins 
incident, but for its consequence , as the hog thrown into the 
reservoir of Baijiraj, ‘the royal mother,’ of Mewar, affords an 
instance of the extent to which mortgage is earned 

The Bhangis, or scavengers, of Ranikhero, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged their rights in the dead carcases of their 
town to a professional brother of Lesrawan ; but, on the return 
of these halcyon days, they swerved from their bond [625] The 
chieftain of Lesrawan espoused his vassal’s cause, and probablv 
pointed out the mode of revenge One morning, therefore, not 
having the fear of Jamshid of Nimbahera before his eyes, the said 
mortgagee slew his pfg , and, albeit but the wreck of a human 
being, contnved to cast lus victim into the pure fountain of 
* Queenstown,’ and immediatelj fled for iaran to Bhindar But 
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what could be done to a wretch, who for former misdeeds had 
already suffered the dismemberment of an arm, a leg, and his 
nose ? Here fa the sentence l “ To be paraded, mounted on an 
ass, his face blackened, with a chaplet of shoes round his neck, 
and drummed out of the limits ot Ranikhera ( ” The fountain is 
now undergoing purification ; and when the polluted waters axe 
baled out, it fa to be lustrated with the holy stream of the Ganges, 
and the ceremony will conclude with a got, or feast, to one hundred 
Brahmans. Previous to this, I took a peep at the humble altars 
of Ranikhera. AH fa modem ; but there It one tablet which 
pleasingly demonstrates that both public feeling and public 
gratitude exist in these regions. This tablet, set up by the council 
of the town, recorded that Kistna, the Silpi or stone-cutter, did 
at his own expense and labour repair all the altars then going 
to decay ; for which pious net they guaranteed to him and hfa 
successors for ever six Ihalis or platters of various viands, saffron, 
Oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at every village fgte. 
Doubtless such traits are not confined to Ranikhera. I accepted 
with kindness the offerings of the elders and assembled groups— 
a pot of curds and sundry blessings— and continued my journey 
to meet the impatient cavaliers of Nimbahera, who, to fill up the 
interlude, were karo-xling* with matchlock and spear, tlieir well- 
capansoned chargers. The Khan was in the centre of the group, 
and wc had a friendly, unceremonious dastabazi, or shaking of 
hands, without dismounting. He is a gentlemanly Pathnn, of 
middle age, courteous and affahle, and a very different personage 
from the two-handed Jamshid hfa predecessor, who lately died from 
a cancer in hfa back : a judgment, if we are to credit our Sfewar 
friends, for his horrible cruelties and oppressions over all these 
regions, as lieutenant of Amir Khan during many years. The 
Khan welcomed me to Nimbahera with true Oriental pohtesse, 
saying, “ that the place was mine ” ; and that he had received 
the “ positive instruct.ons of the Nawab Sahib (Amir Khan, whose 
son-in-law he is) to look upon me as himself.” I replied, that, 
in accepting such a trust, I could not say more than that I would, 
whenever occasion presented itself, act for him as if Nimbahera 
were really my own. The Khan had reason lo find that hfa 
confidence was not mhpJaoed ; and while enabled to benefit him, 

I had also the opportunity of protecting the interests [620] of the 
1 [$erSref«, * skirmishing, * running fight.’] 
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feudatories, who by this alienation (as Is fully related In the 
Annals of Mewar) were placed beyond (he pale of the Rana's 
power. The Khan, after accompanying me to my tents, took 
leave ; but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we discussed 
all that concerned the welfare of his charge and the peace or the 
borders. As matters stand, it is a duty to conciliate and to 
promote prosperity; but it is melancholy to see this fertile 
appanage of Mewar in the hand of so consummate a villain as 
Amir Ivfum ; a traitor to his master Ilolkar, for which he obtained 
the “ sovereignty in perpetuity ” olmany rich tracts both in Mewar 
and Amber, without rendering the smallest service in return 
I-et tlus be borne in mind when another day of reckoning comes 
Nfmbahem is a considerable town, with an excellent stone circtim- 
vacation ; and, being on the high road between JJnlvra and 
Hindustan, it enjoys a good 6iiare of traffic. Upwards of one 
hundred villages nre attached to it, and it was estimated at three 
lakhs of rupees, of annual rent. 


CHAPTER 4 

The Fa tar Plateau. Kanera, February 13 : nine miles —A new 
feature In the face of Mewar was this day disclosed to us. At the 
termination of our short march, we ascendec. the Patnr, or plateau 
of Central India, the grand natural rampart defending Mewar 
on the east. As we approached It, the level line of its crest, so 
distinct from the pinnacled Aravalh, at once proclaimed it to 
be a tableland, or rock of the secondary formation. Although 
•''its elevation is not above four hundred feet from Its wrrtcrn base, 
the transition Is remarkable, and it presents from the summit one 
of the most diversified scenes, whether in a moral, political, or 
picturesque point of view, that I [027] ever beheld From this 
spot the mind’s eye embraces at once aU tlie grand theatres of the 
history of Mewar. Upon our right lies Chitor, the palladium of 
Hinduism ; on the west, the gigantic Aravalli, enclosing the new- 
capital, and the shelter of her heroes ; here, at our fret, or withla 
v lew, all the alienated lands now under the * barbarian Turk * or 
Mahratta, as Jawad, Jiran, Nimacb, Nimbsliera, Kherf, IlaUn* 
garh. tVhat associations, what aspirations, does this scene con- 
jure up to one who feels as a Rajput for this lair land J The rich 
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flat we liave passed over — a space of nearlj seventy English miles 
from one table range to the other — appears as a deep basin, 
fertilized by numerous streams, fed by huge reservoirs Jn the 
mountains, and studded with towns, which once were populous, 
but are for the most part now in rums, though the germ of in 
cipient prosperity is just appearing From this height I condensed 
all my speculative Ideas on a very favourite subject — the forma 
tion of a canal to unite the ancient nnd modern capitals of Mewar, 
by wluch her soil might be made to return a tenfold harv est, nnd 
famine be shut out for ever from her gates My eye embraced 
the whole line of the Berach, from its outlet at the XJdaisagar, 
to its passage within a mile of Chitor, nnd the benefit likely to 
accrue from such a work appeared incalculable 1 What new 
ideas would be opened to the Rajput, on seeing the trims of oxen, 
which now creep slowly along with merchandise for the capita] 
exchanged for boats gliding along the canal , and his fields, for 
many miles on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, instead of the 
cranking Egyptian wheel, as it is called, but which Is indigenous 
to India ! * If the reader will turn to the map, he will perceive 
the great facilities for such an undertaking He will there see two 
grand reservoirs within six miles of each other, the I’ichola, or 
internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above the external 
one, the Udaisagar, whose outlet forms the Berach River , but 
for which the valley of the capita] would be one wide lake and 
which, for want of proper regulation, once actually submerged a 
third of it The Pichola may be called the parent of the other, 
although it is partly fed by the minor lake at the villa of Suhell 
ki bar i Both arc from twelve to fourteen miles in circum 
fercnce, in some places thirty five feet deep, and being fed by the 
perennial streams from the Aravalli, they contain a constant 
supply of water From the external lake to Chitor, the fall is so 
slight that few locks would be required , and the sod being a 
yielding one throughout, the expense of the undertaking would be 
moderate. There is plenty of material in the neighbouring lulls 

* {Irrigation projects In Mewar have recently been studied by Sir Swinton 
Jacob and Mr Manners Smith “ Among the most promising projects are 
* canal from Naogacn on the Bunas, two reservoirs on the Koth&n and a 
reservoir on the Banks at Amarpura which, if carried oat, will bo ono of 
tho grandest works of the kind in India” (Frskino iu A. 47) J 

* (Usually known In India as tho Persian wheel, represented in Egypt 
hy tha Sakleh (Lace, Modem Egyptian* 6th ed. 11. 26) 1 
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and forests, and by furn ishing occupation for the -wild population, 
the work would tend not a httle to reclaim them But [G28J 
where are the means ? With this difficulty, and the severe blow 
to our incipient prosperity in this untimely frost, our schemes 
dissipate like the mist of the morning But I cannot relinquish 
the conviction that the undertaking, if executed, would not only 
enable the Rana to pay his tribute, but to be more merciful to his 
subjects, for whose welfare it is our chief duty to labour * 

The summit of the Palar has a fertile soil, well watered and 
well wooded, and producing the mango, mahua, and mm , and 
were the appearance of the crops a criterion, we should say it was 
equal in fertility to the best part of Mewar In ancient insenp 
tions, the term Uparmal is apphed, as well as Patar, to this 
marked feature in the geological structure of Central India the 
first being rendered exactly bj the German oberland, the other 
signifying * fiat,’ or table land 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers 
an immense portion of Central India, there are numerous spots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify 
with religious associations Wherever there is a deep glen, o 
natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller will infallibly discover 
some traces of the * Great God * (Mahadeva) of the Hindus, the 
creator and destroyer of life 

Shnne o! Sukhdeo. Human Scapegoats — By the stupidity 
of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable Balgovfnd, my 
Brahman antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity of seeing 
the shnne of Sukhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the rock, not two 
miles from the pass where I ascended In excuse, he said he 
thought, os my camp was near, that it would be easy to descend 
to the shnne of the “ ease giving ’ god, Sukhdeo (from sukh 
* ease ’) , * but reoocare gradum was an evil which, added to the 
necessity of extracting all the information I could from some of 
the opium growers in attendance, deterred me The abode of 
Sukhdeo is in a deep recess, well wooded, with a cascade bursting 
from the rock near its summit, under a ledge of which the symbolic 

1 Even now oe I transcribe this from my Journal I would almost (when 
«• The Annals ’ are finished) risk a couple of yean residence Jn 1 the happy 
valley, where I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute this 
and another favourite project — the reopening of the tin mines of Jawara 

* [Suihada * giving pleasure,' an epithet of 1 ishno.} 
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representative is enshrined Around it are several guphas or 
caves of the anchonte devotees ; but the most conspicuous object 
is a projecting ledge, named Daitya ka har, or * Giant’s bone,’ on 
which those who are in search of “ ease ” jump from above This 
is called the Vita jhamp, or ' warrior's leap,’ and is made in 
fulfilment of \ows either for temporal or future good 1 Although 
most of the lenpere perish, some instances of escape are recorded 
The love of offspring is said to be the principal motive to this 
pious act of [620] saltation , and I was very gravely told of one 
poor woman, whose philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she 
vowed to take the leap herself with her issue , and such, says the 
legend, was her faith, that both escaped A Tell, or oilman, was 
the last jumper of Sukhdeo, and he was no less fortunate , to him 
the * giant’s bone ’ was a bed of roses So much for the faith of 
the oilman of Jawad 1 There are many such Leucotheas in this 
region of romance * that at Omkar, on the Nerbudda, and the 
snored mount Girnar, are the most celebrated 

Until the fast sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as tar as the 
Cliambnl, belonged to Mewar , but all, with the exception of 
Ivanera, are now in the hands of Sindhia Kanera is the chief 
township of a small district of twenty two Villages, which, by the 
change of events, has fortunately reverted to the Rana, although 
it was not extricated from the grasp of the Mahrattas without 
some difficulty , it was taken first, and the right of repossession 
argued afterwards A\ ould we had tried the same process with all 
the rest of the plateau , but unhappily they were rented to old 
Lalaji Balal, a lov er of order, and an ally of old Zalim Singh I 
But let me repeat, for the tenth time, that all these lands are 
only held by Smdhia on mortgage for war contributions, paid 
over and over again , and when an opportunity occurs, let this 

1 [Tiro, ‘a hero’, Skt jhampa, Hindi, jhapat, *a spring leap’ 
In Kajasthini, as Six Q Grierson -writes, the m may easily have been pre 
served or more probably the a so old be long, and the w converted into a 
pure nasal, Jhap being written Jhamp Another common form is Bhairara 
Jhamp ‘ the leap in honour of Bhairava/ a form of Siva. For human 
‘ scape goats ’ of this kind see Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore, 
2nd ed. i. 258 , Fraser, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed., The Scapegoat 196 II ) ] 

* [Iho beueothen, when Athamas in a fit of madness, killed Loarehui 
their son, fled with her other son, Melicertes, across the plain of Jlepans 
and threw herself with the boy (or, according to Eunpidea (Medea, 1289) 
with her two sons) into the sea. A. B Cook, Zeus, i. 674 ] 
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be a record, and the Patar west of the Chambal be restored to 
Mewar 

I was delighted to see that the crops or Kanera had only 
partially suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4tb to 
25th, which extended over Malwa, and that although the gram 
was destroyed, the wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and poppj, were 
abundant and little injured , though we could have wished that 
the last named pernicious plant, which is annually increasing all 
over these regions, had been sacrificed in lieu of the noble crops 
of vetches (gram) 

That the culture of the poppy, to the detriment of more useful 
husbandry, is increasing to an extent which demands the strong 
hand of legislative restraint, must strike the most superficial 
observer in these regions When the sumptuary laws of tins 
patriarchal government were in force, a restraint was at the same 
time imposed on an improvident system of farming which, of 
course, affected the prince, whose chief revenues were derived 
from the soil , and one of the agrarian laws of Mewar was, that 
there should be to each charas, or skin of land, only one bigha of 
opium, and the same quantity of cane, with the usual comple- 
ment of com But the feverish excitement produced by our 
monopoly of the drug has extended its culture in every direction, 
and even in tracts where hitherto it has never entered into their 
agricultural economy Whatever [630], therefore, be the wisdom 
or policy of our interference in this matter, of the result there can 
be no doubt, namely, that it converted the agricultural roufuii<hrj 
into speculators and gamblers 

The History of Opium. — A slight sketch of the Introduction Rnd 
mode of culture of this drug, which has tended more to the physical 
and moral degradation of the inhabitants than the combined 
influence of pestilence and war, may not be without interest 1 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial anto- 
biographers, Babur, Akbar, and Jahangir, for the most valuable 
information on the introduction of exotics into the horticultural 
economy of India , and we are proud to pay our tribute of ap- 
plause- to the illustrious house of Timur, whose princes, thong 
despots by birth and education, and albeit the bane of Rajputana, 
we must allow, present a more remarkable succession of great 

J [For a good guituaary of the history of opium cultivation et* 

Comm. Pnd 845 2 ] 
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characters, historians, statesmen, and warriors, than any contem- 
poraneous dynasty, in any region of the world * 

Akbar followed up the "plans of Babur, and introduced the 
gardeners of Persia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of 
their fruits, as peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Rajputnna), 
pistachios, etc To Jahangir’s Commentaries we owe the know- 
ledge that tobacco wa3 introduced into India in his reign ; but 
1 In all the tranches of knowledge which hive reference to the comforts, 
the elegancies, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm 
bom the Rajput, who waa cooped up within the barmrs of superstition 
The court of Samarkand, with which the kings of Fargbana were allied 
must have been one of the most brilliant In the world for talents m well 
aa splendour , and to all the hereditary instruction there imbibed Babur, 
the conqueror of India, added that more useful and varied knowledge only 
to be acquired by travel, and constant intercourse with the world When, 
therefore, hia genius led him from * the frosty Caucasus 1 into the plains of 
Hindustan, the habit of observation and noting ta a book, as set before 
him by Haxrat Timur, all that appears d-norel, never escaped him , and in 
no marked a transition hem the highlands o 1 Centra) India to the region 
of the sun, ids pen had abundant occupation No production, whether fn 
the animal or vegetable kingdom, which appeared different from hia own, 
escaped notice in hia book, which must be looked upon as one of tbo most 
remarkable contributions to literature ever made by royalty , for fn no ago 
or country will a work be found at once so comprehensive and so simple 
aa the Commentaries of Babur, and this in a region where eveiything is 
exaggerated. Whether he depicts a personal encounter on which his 
life and prospects hinged, or a battle which gave him the empire of India, 
all is in keeping ; mid when he relates the rewards he bestowed on Mir 
Muhammad Jahban, his architect for succeaefully executing his nflblo 
design ©f throwing a bridge over the Ganges, “ before he had been three 
rears sovereign of Hindustan,” and with the same simplicity records his 
own “ introduction of melons and grapes into India,’ wo are tempted to 
humiliating reflections on the magniloquence with which we paint our own 
few works of pubho good, and contrast them unfavourably with those of 
tbo TransorianlC monarch, not then twenty five years of ago I Nor lot 
the reader who may be induoed to take up the volume fad to give homage 
to the translator/ whose own simple, yet varied and Vigorous mind has 
transferred the very soul of Babur into his translation 


1 William Erekine, Esq , of Blackbnmc, who honours rue with hia fnend 
ship, and haa stimulated my exertions to the task In which I am engaged, 
and another m which I trust to be engaged, some of the Books of tbo Poet 
Chand, eo often alluded work. (The Memoirs of Babur or BSbar, 

translated by J T „ rakine, were published in 1826, and 

a y Sir \is about to be issued by the Oxford 

TT ' ’ Talbot appeared 

In 'll Beveridge, 
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of the period when the poppy became an object of culture, lot the 
manufacture of opium, we have not the least information What 
ever may be the antiquity of this drug for medicinal uses, it may 
be asserted that its abuse is comparatively recent, or not more than 
three [631] centuries back 1 In none of the ancient heroic poems 
of Hindustan is it ever alluded to The guest is often mentioned 
in them as welcomed by the munawuar ptyala, or 4 cup of greet- 
ing,* * but nowhere by the amat pan{, or * infused opiate,* which 
has usurped the place of the phut ra arak, or * essence of flowers.* 
Before, however, the art of extracting the properties of the poppy, 
as at present, was practised, they used the opiate in its crudest 
form, by simply bruising the capsules, which they steeped a 
certain time in water, afterwards dnnking the infusion to which 
they give the name of tijara, and not unfrequently post 4 the 
poppy.’ This practice still prevails in the remote parts of 
Hnjputana, where either ignorance of the more refined process 
prejudice, or indolence, operates to maintain old habits 

The culture of opium was at first confined to the duab, or tract 
between the Chambal and Sipra, from their sources to theur 
junction , but although tradition has presen ed the fact of this 
being the Original poppy nursery of Central India, jt has long 
ceased to be the only place of the poppy’s growth, it basing 
spread not only throughout Malwa, but Into various parts o' 
Rajputann, especially Mewar and Haraoti* But though all 
classes, Kunbis and Jats, Banias and Brahmans, try the culture, 
all yield the palm of superior skill to the Kunbi, the original 
cultivator, who will extract one fifth more from the plant than 
any of his competitors 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased 
fn the inverse ratio of general prosperity , and that as war, 
pestilence, and famine, augmented their virulence, and de 
populated Rajputana, so did the culture of this baneful weed 
appear to thrive The predatory system, which succeeded Mogul 


1 [For a statement of the evidence see Watt, op at. St5 ft] 

* [Munauncar means ‘illuminated, bright, splendid ] 

* [In S E, Mewar, near Hiltva, opium used to bo almost as a. 
wheat and barley, but the area bis greatly decreased ebi«e 1899, mtfi we 
fall in the price of the dreg (Erslone it. A 44) Sir G 

1903 says it was then mine ted to Malwa, Bihar, and the United IroTuicrf 
(Comm. Prod. 851 fl.) Since then, wider arrangement* with the QUnwe 
the cultivation has been atill further restricted ] 
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of the period when the poppy became an object of culture, for the 
manufacture of opium, we hare not the least information. Wfcnt- 
ever may be the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may 
be asserted that its abuse is comparatively recent, or not more than 
three [631] centimes back 1 In none of the ancient heroic poems 
of Hindustan is it ever alluded to The guest is often mentioned 
in them as welcomed by the munaznrar piyala, or * cup of greet- 
ing,* 1 but nowhere by the amal pant, or * infused opiate,* which 
has usurped the place of the phul ra-arak, or ' essence of flowers * 
Before, however, the art of extracting the properties of the poppy, 
as at present, was practised, they used the opiate in its crudest 
form, by simply bruising the capsules, which they steeped a 
certain time In water, afterwards drinking the infusion, to which 
they give the name of hjara, and not unfrequently post * the 
poppy* -This practice still prevails in the remote parts of 
Rajputana, where either ignorance of the more refined process, 
prejudice, or indolence, operates to maintain old habits 

The culture of opium was at first confined to the duab, or tract 
between the Chambal and Sipra, from their sources to their 
junction , but although tradition has presen ed the fact of this 
being the original poppy nursery of Central India, it has long 
ceased to be the only place of the poppy’B growth, it hating 
spread not only throughout Malwa, but into various parts o' 
Rajputana, especially Mewar and Haraoti * But though all 
classes, Kunbis and Jats, Bam as and Brahmans, try the culture, 
all yield the palm of superior skill to the Kunbi, the original 
cultivator, who will extract one fifth more from the plant than 
anj of his competitors 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased 
in the inverse ratio of general prosperity; and that as war, 
pestilence, and famine, augmented their virulence, and de- 
populated Rajputana, so did the culture of this baneful weed 
appear to thrive The predatory system, which succeeded Mogul 

* {For a statement of the evidence see Watt, op c\U 845 B ] 

* [Iftmawtew means ‘ illuminated, bright, splendid ’] 

* [In S.E Mewar, near Malwa, opium used to be almost as common u 
wheat and barley, but the area has greatly decreased since 1899, with the 
fall in the price of the drag (Enlace u. A. 44) Sir G Watt, writing fn 
1903 says it was then restricted to Malwa, Bihar, and the United Provinces 
{Comm Prod. 851 B J Since then, cinder arrangements with the Chinese, 
the cultivation has been still further restricted-] 
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despotism, soon devastated this fair region, and gradually re- 
strict ed agricultural pursuits to the richer harvests of barley, 
■wheat, and gram ; till at length even these were confined to a 
bare sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who then found 
a substitute in the poppy. From the small extent of its culture, 
he was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection from pillage ; 
this he could not do for his com, which a troop of horse might 
save him the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral barometer might, 
indeed, be constructed, to show that the maximum of oppression 
in Mewar was the maximum of the culture of the poppy in JIalwa. 
Emigration commenced in S. 1840 (a.d. 1784) ; it was at its 
height in S. 1856 (a.b. 1800), and went on gradually depopulating 
that country until S. 1874 (a.d. 1818). Its consumption, of 
course, kept pace with its production, it having found a vent in 
foreign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Manda- 
eor, Khachrod, Unel [632], and others, situated on the feeders of 
the Chambal, in its course through Lower JIalwa. 1 There they 
enjoyed comparative protection and kind treatment, under 
A pa Sahib and his father, who were long the farmers-gcnem! of 
these fertDe lands. It could not be expected, however, that the 
new settlers should be allowed to participate in the lands irrigated 
by wells already excavated; but Apa advanced funds, and 
appointed them lands, all fertile though neglected. In which they 
excavated wells for themselves. They abandoned altogether 
wheat and barley, growing only mokkm or * Indian corn,* for 
food, which requires no Irrigation, and to which the poppy 
Succeeds in rotation ; to these, and the sugar-cane, all their 
industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the 
crops of Indian com (mafckoi) or of hemp (son) are gathered in, 
the stalks are rooted up and burned ; the field is then flooded, 
and, when sufficiently saturated, ploughed up. It is then copi- 
ously manured with cow-dung, which is deemed the best for the 
purpose ; but even this has undergone o preparatory operation, 
or chemical decomposition, being kept in a hollow ground during 
the rainy season, and often agitated with long poles, to allow 

* [MaacUaor in Gwalior State, about 65 miles S E. of Udaipur city (fOf, 
rrii 150) : Unel. 20 miles Jf. of Ujj'ain ; Ehiehrod, 45 miles S S.E. of 
Jlaadator.'} 
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the heat to evaporate In this state it is spread over the fields 
and ploughed in Those who do not keep kine, and cannot 
afford to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats and sheep 
and pay so much a night for having them penned m the fields 
The land being ploughed and harrowed at least six or seven 
times, until the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into beds, 
and slight embankments are formed to facilitate irrigation The 
seed Is then thrown in, the fields are again inundated , and the 
seventh day following this is repeated to saturation On the 
seventh or ninth, but occasionally not until the eleventh day, the 
plant springs up , and on the twenty fifth, when it has pat forth 
a few leaves, and begins to look withered, they water it once 
more As soon as this moisture dries, women and children are 
turned into the fields to thin the plants, leaving them about 
eight inches asunder, and loosening the earth around them with 
iron spuds The plant Is at this stage about three inches high 
A month later It is watered moderately, and when dry, the earth 
is again turned up and loosened The fifth water Is given in 
about ten days more , two days after which a flower appears 
here and there This is the signal for another watering, called 
* the flower watering * , after which in twenty four or thirty six 
hours, all the flowers burst their cells Wien about half the 
petals have fallen, they Irrigate the plants sufficiently to moisten 
the earth, and soon the rest of the flowers drop off, leaving the 
bare capsule, which rapidly increases in bulk In a short period, 
when scarcely a Dower remains, a whitish [633] powder collects 
outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate application 
of the lancet 

The field is now divided into three parts, in one of which 
operations commence The cutting instrument consists of three 
prongs, with delicate points, around which cotton thread is bound 
to prevent its making too deep an incision, and thus causing the 
liquid to flow into the interior of the capsule The wound is 
made from the base upwards, and the milky juice which exudes 
coagulates outside Each plant is thrice pierced, on three 
successive day’s, the operation commencing as soon as the sun 
begins to warm In col! mornings, when it congeals rapidly, 
the coagulation is taken off with a scraper The fourth morning 
each plant 13 once more pierced, to ascertain that no juice remains 
On each morning this extract is immersed in a \cssel of linseed 
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oil to prevent it from drying up The Juice being ail collected 
there remains only the seed The capsules are therefore broken 
off and earned to the bam, where they are spread out upon the 
ground , a little water is sprinkled over them, and being covered 
with a doth, they remain till the morning, when the cattle tread 
out the seed which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is burnt 
lest the cattle should eat them, as even in this stage they are 
poisonous Poppy oil is more used for the ehiragk (lamp) than 
any other in Mewar They calculate a maund (of forty sere 
or about seventy five pounds weight) of seed for every two sers 
of milk The price of seed Is now twenty rupees per trtawnf of 
one hundred and twelve ( kachha ) maunds 

One bigha of Malwa land of the measure Shahjoham (when 
thzjanb or rod, is one hundred cubits long) wili yield from five 
to fifteen sera of opium juice, each ser being forty five Salim 
shahi 1 rupees in weight the medium is reckoned a good produce 
The cultivator or farmer sells it in the state described to the 
speculator, at the price current of the day The purchaser puts 
it into cotton bags or three folds and carries It home Having 
obtained the leaves of the poppy he spreads them in a heap of 
two or three inches in depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in 
balls of fifteen rupees’ weight each which are allowed to remain 
five months for the purpose of evaporation If the milk has been 
thin, or treated with oO, seven parts in ten will remain but if 
good and pure, eight. The beopans (speculators) then sell it 
either for home-consumption In Ilajputana or for exportation 

Prom the year S 1840 (a d 1784) to S 1857 (a n 1801) the 
market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from 
sixteen to twenty-one Salimshahi rupees per dan a measure of 
five pakka sers each ser being the weight of ninety Sahrashahi 
[634J rupees X give the price of the drug by the grower in the 
first stage as a better criterion than that of the manufacturer in 
its prepared state In the year S 1857 it rose to twenty five 
rupees , In S 1860 to twenty seven gradually Increasing till S 
1805 (ajs 1800) when It attained Its maximum of forty two, or 
an advance of one hundred and seventy per cent above the price 

' [The gshmahahi rupee takes lU name from the Partibgarh chief 
Saktn Singh, who Issued them for the firat time *,D 1784 (W W Webb 
Currencies of the Hindu Slain of ESfputina 23 f Malcolm Menenr of 
Central India 2nd *d ii- 85)-) 
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of the year x.n 1784 But some natural causes are assigned for 
this extraordinary advance ; after which it gradually fell, until 
S. 1870 (a d 1614), when it was so low as twenty-nine In 
S 1873 it had again nsen to thirtv-three, and in S 1874-75, when 
its transit to the ports of Sind and Gujarat was unmolested 
(whence it was exported to China and the Archipelago), It had 
reached thirty eight and thirty nine, where it now (S. 1878, or 
A D 1820) stands. 

In Kanthal 1 (which includes Partabgarh Deoln) or the tracts 
upon the Mahi River, opium is cultivated to a gTeat extent, and 
adulterated in an extraordinary manner. This being sold in 
China as Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the value of the 
drug in that market. The adulteration is managed as follows • 
a preparation of refined gttr (molasses) and gum, In equal propor- 
tion, i9 added to half Its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the mass 
is then put into cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by 
boiling, it is taken out, and when sufficient!} dry is well beaten, 
and put into cotton bags, which *arc sewn up in green hides, and 
exported to Maskat Mandan The Cosains of these parts are 
the chief contractors for this impure opium, which Is reckoned 
peculiarly unwholesome, and is never consumed in Rajputana 
Rumour sajs that it is transported to the Spice Islands, where 
it is used as a manure In the cultivation of the nutmeg The 
transit duties on opium, in the Native States, arc levied on each 
bullock load, so that the adulterated pays ns much as the pure 
The Gosains smuggle great quantities 

Such is the history, and I believe a prett* correct one, of the 
growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, 
for the last forty years If the now paramount power, instead 
of making a monopoly of it, and consequently extending its 
cultivation, would endeavour to restrict it by judicious legislaliv e 
enactments, or at least reduce its culture to what it was forty 
years ago, generations yet unborn would have just reason to 
praise us for this work of mercy It is no less our Interest than 
our duty to do so, and to call forth genuine industry, for the 
improvement of cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, and other products, 
which would enrich instead of demoralizing, and therefore 1m- 
* [The Ksnthal tract, now In ParUbgarh State, was so culled because 
It formed tbo border or boundary (UnMa) between Mewir on N, Blgar 
on W , snd Malwa E. and S (Erakme ii A 197)) 
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povenshing the country We have saved Hajpirtana from 
political ruin , but the boon of mere existence mil be valueless if 
we fall to restore the [635] moral energies of her population , for 
of this fine region and noble race we ought say, as Byron does 
of Greece — 

Tis Greece — but living Greece no morel 

or the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out. 
In the very meridian of bfe As far as my personal influence 
went, I practised what I preach , and, as I hm e already stated, 
exacted a promise, from the Rana on the throne to the lowest 
Thakur, that they would ne\er initiate their children in this 
debasing practice But as mere declamation can do very little 
good, I will here insert a portion of the Agrarian customary code 
of 3fewar and Malwa, which may be brought into operation 
directly oi indirectly The distribution of crops was as follows 
Distribution of Crops —To each charas chorea or skin of land 
there Is attached twenty five bighas of irrigated land for wheat 
and barlej , with from thirty to fifty bighas more, called mar, or 
nidi dependent on the hea\ens for water, and generally sown 
with gram Of the twenty five bighas of land irrigated from the 
well, the legislature sanctioned one bigha of opium, and ten to 
fifteen biswas (twenty biswas are a bigha) of 6ugar-cane But in 
these days of anarchy and confusion, when every one follows his 
own view of things, they cultivate two of opium and three of 
cane and perhaps two of barlev, instead of twenty five, to feed 
the fnmilj > What an unnatural state of agricultural economy is 
this when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for 
his family, in order that he may bestow his time and labour on 
this enervating exotic l But should the foreign markets be 
closed, and famine, as is not unusual ensu», what must be the 
consequence, where the finest corn-country in India is converted 
to a poppy garden 1 In Haraoti they manage these things 
better , and although its old politic ruler makes use of the districts 
in Nalwa, which he rents from the Mahrattas, for the culture of 
opium, being himself a trader in it, jet I do not belie\e he permits 
its demoralizing influence to enter within his proper domain 
It Is pleasing to sec some traces of the legislatn e wisdom of past 
days, and old Zaiun knows that it is by the more generous produc 
tions of the plough that his country must prosper But our 
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monopoly acted ns an encouragement of this vice , for no soor.c 
was It promulgated that the Compani Sahib was contractoi 
genera! for opium, than pnnee and peasant, nay, the ver 
scavengers, dabbled in the speculation All Malwa was tlirow: 
into a ferment , like tbe Dutch tulip bubble, the most fraudulen 
purchases and transfers were effected by men who liad not a se 
of opium in their possession The extent to which this mus 
have gone may be imagined a hen [630] according to the return 
the sales, in the first year of our monopoly, exceeded one miihoi 
sterling, in which I rather think we gamed o loss of some £40 000 
It is to be hoped the subject is now better understood, and tha 
the legislature at home will perceive that a perseverance in thi 
pernicious traffic w consistent neither with our honour, ou 
interest, nor with humanity 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on inquiry, the lat 
measures of Government, 1 m whatever mothes originating, vril 
only augment the mischief Even admitting their expediency 
in protecting our Patna monopoly, and their justice as affeetinj 
the native governments (the contractors and cultivators of th< 
drug), still other measures might have been deused, equally 
efficacious in themselves, and less pregnant with evil consequences 


CHAPTER 5 

D hares war, February 14 six miles , therm 46° at fi a m — 
Prom Kanera to Dhareswar there is a gradual descent, perhap 
equal to one third of the angle of ascent of the table land To 
half the distance the surface is a fine rich sod, but the last lia! 
is strewed with fragments of the rock Dhareswar is beautifully 
situated at the lowest point of descent, with a clear stream 
planted with fine limber to the south The Bhumfa rights an 
enjoyed by some Kachhwaha Rajputs, who pay a share of th< 
crops to Kanera Passed a few small hamlets fn the grey of th< 
morning, and several herd of elk -deer, who walked awiy fron 
us with great deliberation , but the surface seas too stony tc 
try our horses’ mettle 

I Sth, Ratangarh Kheri, distance nine miles, — The road orci 
1 It N to be borne in mind that this was written on the spot fn January 
A.D 1820 
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a hare rock, si irttng o stream flowing on its surface Two miles 
from D hares war {s the boundary of Kancra, and the Chaurasi 
(eight} four townships) of Kheri , the descent still graduating to 
Kheri, winch is probably not above one hundred feet higher than 
the external plains (637] of Mewar The road was over loose 
stones with much jungle but here and there some fine patches 
of nch black soil We kept company with the Dhareswar nala 
all the way, which is well wooded m its course, and presented a 
pretty fall at one paint of Our journey Passed several hamlets, 
and, a colony of Charans, whom I found to be some of my friends 
of Marla They had not forgotten their privilege , but as the 
ladies were only the matrons of the colony, there would have 
been no amusement in captivity , $o I dropped five rupees into 
the brazen kalas, and passed on The cavalcade of the Kama- 
visdar of Kheri was also at hand, consisting of about two hundred 
horse and foot having left lus castle on the peak greet and 
conduct me to my tents He is a relation of old Lalaji balal, 
and intelligent and polite Our tents were pitched near the 
town to which the Pandit conducted us , after which act 
of civility, in the character of the locum tenem of my friend 
Lalaji, and his sovereign Smdlila (in whose camp I sojourned 
twelve long years),, he took his .leave, inviting me to the castle , 
but ns it contained nothing antique, I would not give cause for 
jealousy to his prince hy accepting his invitation, and civilly 
declined 

The Chaurasi or eighty four [townships] of itntangarh Kheri, 
was in S 1828 (a d 1772' assigned to Mahadaji Sindhia, to pay 
off a war contribution J and until S 1882 its revenues were 
regularly accounted for It was then made over to Berji Tap, 
the son ui law of Sindhia and lias ever since remained alienated 
from Mewar The treason of the chief of Begun, one of the 
sixteen nobles of the Rana, iost this jewel in his crown, for he 
seized upon the Chaurasi, which adjoined his own estate, situated 
on the skirt of this alpine region To expel him the Rana called 
on Sindhia, who not only took tne Chaurasi, but Begun itself, 
which was heavily fined and torty of its best villages, or half his 
fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct The landscape from these 
heights is very fine , the Pandit, from hi3 aerial abode, can look 
down on Khen, and exclaim with Selkirk — 

I am monarch of all ^ 
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but I would dispute his right with all ray heart. If I could do so 
with success 

Little Atoa. 1 — Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 
40% with a cutting wind, straight from the north, which wc 
keenly felt as our party ascended the heights of Ratangarh 
The altitude of this second steppe in the plateau is under four 
hundred feet, although the winding ascent made it by the per- 
ambulator five furlongs The fort is erected on a projection of 
the mountain, and the works are m pretty good order Thej 
had been adding fresh ones on the accessible Side, which the 
general state of [G3S] secunty has put a stop to In fact, it could 
not hold out twenty four hours against a couple of mortars, the 
whole interior being commanded from n height within easy 
range I asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a 
storm his reply was in the negative “ She is still a kwnan 
(a virgin), and all forts are termed kumans, until they stand an 
assault ” * We had a superb view from the summit, which Is 
greatly abate the level at Kancra, whose baundart line was 
distract The stream from Dhareswar was traced gliding through 
its embankments of black rock, covered with luxuriant >oung 
crops, and studded with mango and mahua trees It Is a singular 
fact, that the higher we ascended, the less mischief had been 
inflicted on the crops, although the sugar cane looked prematurely 
ripe The wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley showed in 
their grizzly beards here and there an evidence of having suffered 
I also noted that invariably all the low branches of the mahua 
trees were injured the leaves shrivelled and dried up, while the 
superior ones were not affected The field peas (baUoi) * sown 
with the barley were more or less injured, but not nearly so much 
as at Kanero 

The road was execrable, if road it could be termed, which for 

1 [About 100 miles N N E. of Udaipur city ] 

* [In Europe, at times Metz, Toumay, Magdeburg Londonderry, and 
others boro this title. “ Several ancient earthworks in England were called 
Maiden Ckstie , the sense may possibly be a fortress capable at being 
defended by maidens , there may have been an allusion to some forgotten 
legend ” (New Enghih DtcL, tv). In India HSnsi was known as KmaSn, 
used in the sense of * onviolated.*] 

' [This name is not found in dictionaries or gazetteers. The field pea 
Pttun i arvtnte, is usually called malar (Watt, Comm. Prod. 902). Batin, 
of which this may be a corruption, is the chick pea or gram.] 
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many miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pandit, 
who cut a path through the otherwise impenetrable jungle the 
abode of elks and tigers sufficient to pass my baggage This 
route is never passed by troops , but I had curiosity to indulge 
not comfort About four miles from the castle, we ascended 
another moderate elevation to the village of Umar, whence we 
saw Paragarh on the left, and learning that it contained an 
inscription, I dispatched one of my pandits to copy it A mile 
farther brought us to the evt remit} of the ridge serving as a 
landmark to the Chaurasi of Kben From it we viewed another 
steppe that we shall ascend the day after to-morrow, from which 
I am told the Fatar gradually shelv es to the banks of the Chambal 
the termination of our journey As we passed the village of 
Ummedpura (Hopetown) a sub mfeudation or Begun, held bv 
the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by the Thakur, accompanied 
by two of his kinsmen They were all well mounted, lance In 
hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and deer skin doublet 
of itself no contemptible armour They conveyed their chiefs 
compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, took 
leave 

Chhota, or little Atoa is also held by a sub vassal o! the same 
clan the Meghawats of Begun , his name Dungar Singh ‘ the 
mountain hon,’ now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre 
eminent distinction of being chief reiver of the Patar [639] With 
our party he has the familiar appellation of Hodenc Dhu and 
without boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of their 
being coupled with dishonour Although he scoured the country 
far and near to bring blackmail to his mountain retreat, it was 
from the M&hrattns chiefly that his wants were supplied , and 
he required but the power, to have attained the same measure 
of celebrity as his ancestor the ‘ Blackcloud ’ (Kala megh) of 
Begun Still hi3 name was long the bugbear of this regfon, and 
the words Zhmgar Singh ay a! * the mountain hon is at hand ! * 
were sufficient to scare the peaceful occupants of the surrounding 
country from their property, or to arm them for its defence 
With the * Soutluon * he had just cause of quarrel since, but for 
him he would have been lord of Xadwai and its twenty four 
villages, of which his grandfather wns despoiled at the same time 
that this alpine region was wrested by Sindhia from Ins sovereign 
This tappa however fell to Holfcar , but father of Dungar, 
'\ 
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lance m hand, gave the conqueror no Test, until he granted him a 
lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of his patrimony, two 
of which were under Holkar s own seal and two under that of the 
renter About twenty years ago the latter having been resumed, 
Sheo Singh took up his lance again, and initiated the mountain 
lion his son, in the lex lalionis f He flung away the scabbard, 
sent his family for security to the Raja of Shahpura, and gave his 
mind up to \ engeance^ The father and son, and many other brave 
spirits with the same cause of revenge, earned their Incursions 
into the very heart of Malwa, bringing back the spoils to Ins den 
at little Atoa Rut though bis hand was now raised against every 
man, he forgot not his peculiar feud fmnr) and his patrimpny of 
Nadwai yielded little to the Mahratta But Sheo Singh was 
surrounded by foes who leagued to circumvent him and one day, 
while dnving many a goodly bufTalo io his shelter, he was suddenly 
beset by a body of horse placed In ambush by the Uhao Rut 
both were superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through 
Mandalgarh, and were within the very verge of security, when, 
as Sheo Singh put his mare to the nala she played him false and 
fell, and ere she recovered herself the long fance of 'fafirntta was 
through the rider Young Dungar was more fortunate and defy 
mg his pursuers to clear the nvulet, bound up tbe body of bis 
father in his scarf, ascended the familiar path and burnt it at 
midnight amongst the family altars of Nodwai Rut far from 
destroying this only increased the appetite for vengeance, which 
has lasted t«H these days of peace , and had every t chief tain of 
Mewar acted like Dungar, the ^lahratta would have li3d fewer of 
their fields to batten on to-day llis frank, but energetic answer, 
when the envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged [640] against 
him by the present manager of Isadwai, was 1 I must have bread ' * 
and this they had snatched from him But Holkar s government, 
which looks not to the miser) inflicted, carries load complaints to 
the resident authorities, who can only decide on the principle of 
possession, and the abstract view of Dungar s course of life For 
myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that my regard for the chiefs of 
Mewar is in the ratio of their retaliation on their * Southron ’ 
foe , and entering deeply into all their great and powerful grounds 
for resentment, I warmly espoused the cause of the * mountain 
lion ’ , and as the case (through Jlr Gerald Wellesley^ was left 
by HolkaFs government to my arbitration, I secured to the chief 
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a part of his patrimony under their joint seal, and left him to turn 
Jus Jancc into a plough share, until fresh causes for just aggression 
may arise This settlement gave me another proof of the in 
alienable right in land granted b> the ryot cultivator, and its 
superiority over that granted by the sovereign There were 
certain rights in the soil (l/'hum) which Dungar s ancestors had 
thus obtained m the township of Nadwai |o which lie attached 
a higher value iiian to the place itself Dungar s story affords a 
curious instance of the laws of adoption superseding if not the 
rank, the fortune resulting from birthright Sheo Singh and 
Daulat Stngli both sub vassals of Begun, u ere brothers , the 
former bad fsadwai the latter Kawarda But Daulat Singh 
having no issue, adopted Sahm Singh, the jounger brother of 
Dungar, who has thus become lord of Raivardn, of nearly four 
thousand rupees annual rent, while Dungar s cluef place is little 
Atoa, and the bhum of Nadwai Salim Singh is now in high 
favour with his chief of Begun, to whom he is I aujdar, or leader 
of the vassals In personal appearance lie has greatly the ad 
vantage of Dungar , Sahm is tall and very liandsome, bold m 
speech and of gentlemanly deportment , Dungar is compact m 
form, of dark complexion, rugged in feature, and bluntness itself 
in phrase, but perfectly good humoured, frank and unreserved , 
and as he rode by my side, he amused me with many anecdotes 
connected with the scenery around 

Singoli, 1 February 17, eight and a half miles thermometer 
40° — This town is chief of a lappa or subdivision, containing 
fifty two vuhiges, at the district of Antn a term applied to a 
defile, or tract surrounded by mountains The Antn of Mcwar is 
fertilized by the Bamani, which finds its way through a singular 
diversity of country, after two considerable falls to the Chambal 
nnd is about thirty miles in length, reckoning from Bichor to the 
summit of the steppe of the plateau, bj about ten miles in breadth, 
producing the most limmant crops of wheat, barley, gram sugar 
cane, and poppy , and [041] having spread over its surface, one 
hundred villages and hamlets, but a section of the country will 
make it better understood 

PromBjcbnr, the pass opening from the plains of Mewar, to the 
highest peak of this alpine Pa tar, the Hala Megh, or * black cloud ' 

* [About 105 miles N.E.E of “Udaipur city The Banmnl joins lb* 
Chambal at Bkamarorgnrh about 120 miles E-ti E. of Udaipur city J 
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of Begun, bore swny From lum sprung another of the numerous 
clans of Mewar, who assumed the patronymic Meghawat These 
clans and tribes multiply, for Kala Megh and his ancestors were 
recognized as a branch of the Sangawat, one of the early sub 
divisions of the Chondawat, the chief clan of Mevrar Tlie 
descendant of the ‘ black cloud,’ whose castle of Begun is near the 
entrance to Antn, could not now muster above a hundred and 
, fifty men at arms throughout the Patar , to which he might add 
as many more of foreign Rajputs, as the Ham and Gaur, holding 
lands for service The head of the Meghawats has not above 
twenty villages in his fief of Begun, though these might yield 
twenty fi\ e thousand rupees annually, if cultivated , the rest is 
still in the hands of the Mahrattas, as a mortgage contracted 
nearly forty years ago, and which has been liquidated ten times 
o\ cr they include, in this even a third of the produce of his own 
place of residence, and the town itself is never free from these 
intruders, who are continually causing disturbances Unhappily 
for Mewar, the grand principle of the campaign and its political 
results, “ that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west bank of 
the Chambai,” was forgotten in our successes, or oil the alienated 
lands of Mewar as far as the Malwa frontier would have reverted 
to the Harm 

The Chief of Ummedptira.-*-The hamlets on the Patar consist 
of huts with low mud wails, and tiled roofs , even Ummedpura, 
though inhabited by the unde of the chief, is no better than the 
rest, and his house is one which the poorest peasant in England 
would not occupy Yet steeped m poverty, its chieftain, accom 
pamed by his son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and dan 
came “ for the purpose of doing himself, lus lord paramount of 
Begun, and the British Agent, honour ” The mountain-chief of 
Ummedpura affords a fine example [M2] that noble bearing may 
be independent of the trappings of rank , high descent and proper 
self respect appeared in every feature and action Dressed in a 
homely suit of amaua, or russet green with a turban of the same 
(the favourite hunting costume of the Rajput) , over all the 
corselet of the skin of the elk, slam by hunsdf , with his bright 
lance m hand, and mounted on a good strong horse, whose ac- 
coutrements like his masters were plain but neat, behold the 
vassal of Ummedpura equipped for the chase or foray The rest 
of his party followed him on foot, gay and unconcerned as the 
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wild -deer of the Patar , ignorant of luxury, except a little atrial 
pani when they go to Begun , and whose entire wants, Including 
food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be amply supplied 
by about £8 a year each! The party accompanied me to my 
tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet turbans and scarfs, 
with some English gunpowder, to the chief, Ins son, and nephew, 
we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre 

The descent to Smgob is very gentle, nor are we above eighty 
feet below the level of Umar the highest point ot the Patar, which 
I rejoice to have visited, but lament thewant of my barometers 
SrngoL, in such a tract as this, may Jie entitled a town, having 
fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings encompassed by a strong wall 
The Pandit is indebted to his own good management, and the 
insecurity around him, for this numerous population In the 
centre of the town the dingy walls of a castle £ufit by AIu Hara 
strike the eye, from the contrast with the new works added by 
the pandit , it has a deep ditch, with ajaussc braye, and parapet 
The circumvallation measures a mile and three-quarters About 
a mile to the north west are the remains of a temple to Vijnynscni 
Bhavam, the Pallas of the Rajputs I found a tablet recording 
the piety of the lord paramount of the Patar, in a perpetual gift 
of lights for the altar It runs thus . ** Samvat 1477 (a d 1421), 
the 2d of Asoj, being Friday (Bhrtguzcar Maharaja Sn Mokal ji, 

1 A name of Sukracharya the Regent of the planet Venus-. The ‘ star 
of eve * is always called Solera but presents a most un poetic idea to the 
mind, when we learn that this star the moat beautiful of the heavenly 
host, is named after an immoral one-eyed male divinity, who lost hi* other 
orb in an undignified personal collision, from an assault upon Tara (tie star} 
the wife of a brother god. Suiracharya, notwithstanding holds the office 
of Guru, or spiritual adviser, to the whole celestial body — we may add ex 
two due* omn*» and assuredly the Hindu who takes the mythological 
biography of his gods aupuddela UUre, cannot much strengthen his morality 
thereby The classical Hindu of those days values ft as he ought, looking 
upon it as a pretty astronomical lable, akin to the voyage of the Argonauts , 
but the bulk enter the temple of the “ thirty three millions of gods ** with 
the same firmness of belief as did tho old Roman his Pantheon The first 
step, and a grand one, has been made to destroy this fahno of Polytheism, 
and to turn the mind of tho Hindu to the perception of hi* own purer creed 
adoration of "the one, omniscient, omnipotent, and eternal God.” Ram 
mohun Roy has made this step, who has becomo a law 1 unto himself" 
and a precursor, it is to be hop'd, of benefit to his race. In the practical 
efieota of Christianity, ho fa a Christian though still a devout Brahman 
adoring the Creator alone and exercising an extended charity, with a 
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In order to furnish lights (j yohs trasle) for Vijayasenl Bhavaniji 
[643J, has granted one bigha and a half of land Whosoever shall 
feet aside thrs offering, tlie goddess will overtake him ” This is a 
memorial of the celebrated Rana Mokal of Mewar, whose tragical 
death by assassination lias been recorded in the annals of that 
State 1 Mokal was one of the most celebrated of tins race , and 
he defeated, in a pitched battle at Raepur, a grandson of the 
emperor of Delia He was the father of Lalbai, called * the Ruby 
of Mewar,’ regarding whom we have related a little scandal from 
the chronicle of the Bhattis (see p 1218 ) , but the tard of the 
idifchis, who says that pnnee Dliiraj espoused her in spite of the 
insult of the desert chief, had no cause to doubt the lustre of this 
gem 

Legends of the Haras — The Patar resounds with the tradi 
tionary tales of the Haras, who at a very early period, established 
themselves in this alpine region, on which they erected twelve 
castles for its protection, all of them still to be traced existing or 
m rums , and although they assumed the title of * lords of the 
Patar,’ they acknowledged the supremacy of the Ranas of Mewar, 
whom they obeyed as liege lords at this very time Of these 
twelve castles, Ratangarh is the only one not entirely dismantled , 
though even the rums of another, Dilwargarh had been the cause 
of a bloody feud between the Megbawat of Begun and the Salrta 
wat of Gwalior, also in the Patar That of Pnranagar, or Paroll, 
lies a short distance from thence, but the most famous of all is 
Bumbaoda, placed upon the western crest of the plateau, and 


spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence added to manly resistance 
of all that savours of oppression which stamps him as a man chosen for 
great purposes. To these moral, ho adds mental qualifications of the highest 
Order clear am! rapid perception, vigorous comprehension Immense 
Industry of research, and perfect seif possession , having moreover, a 
classical knowledge not of onr language Only but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
Persian, Arabic and the ‘ mother tongue ’ or langve mire of all the Sanskrit 
[Philologists now regard Sanskrit as later than Greek or Latin.] 

1 By means of this simplo tablet we defect an anachronism in the 
chronicle. It is stated m p. 332 of the first volume that Kumbha succeeded 
his father Rana Mokal in 8 1*76 nr two years antenor to the date of the 
grant of light a for the goddess Such checks upon Rajput chronology are 
always falling in the way of those who will read as they tun. [Rana Mokal 
(i.D 1397-1433) was assassinated by Chaeka and Mere the illegitimate 
son# of his grandfather Khet Singh He was succeeded by Rana Kumbha 
his son, then a minor ] 
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overlooking the whole plain of Mewar. Although some centimes 
have elapsed since the Haras were expelled from this table land, 
the name of AIu of Bumbaoda still lives, and is familiar even to 
the savage Bhi], who, like the beasts, subsists upon the wild fruits 
of the jungles It is my intention to return by another route 
across the Patar, and to visit the site of Alu's dwelling , mean- 
while I will give one of the many tales related of hun by my guide, 
as I traversed the scenes of his glory. 

Ala Hara. — A!u Kara, one day, returning homeward from the 
chase, was accosted by a Charan, who, having bestowed his bless- 
ing upon him, would accept of nothing in exchange but {614] the 
turban from bis head. Strange as was the desire, he preferred 
compliance to incurring the uuarxa, 1 or * vituperation of the 
bard ’ , who, placuig Alu’s turban on his own head, bade him 
* live a thousand years,’ and departed The Charan immediately 
bent his steps to Mandor, the capital of Maru , and as he was 
ushered into the presence of its pnnee and pronounced the hired 
of the Rathors, he took off his turban with the left hand, and per- 
formed his salutation with the right. The unusual act made the 
pnnee demand the cause, when in reply he was told “that the 
turban of AIu Hara should bend to none on earth ” Such rever- 
ence to an obscure chief of the mountains of Mewar enraged the 
King of the Desert, who unceremoniously kicked the turban out 
of doors AIu, who had forgotten the strange request, was 
tranquilly occupied in his pastime, when his quondam friend again 
accosted hun, his head bare, the insulted turban under his arm, 
and loudly demanding vengeance on the Rathor, whose conduct 
he related AIu was vexed, and upbraided the Charan for having 
wantonly provoked this indignity towards him “ Did I not tell 
you to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please 
you but this rag ; and my head must answer for the insult to s 
vile piece of cloth , for nothing appertaining to AIu Hara shall be 
insulted with impumty even by the Thakur of Msrwar ” AIu 
forthwith convened his clan, and soon five hundred “ sons of one 
father ” were assembled within the walls of Bumbaoda, ready to 
follow wheresoever be led. He explained to them the desperate 
nature of the enterprise from which none could expect to return , 
■uwi bn. •pxijarral ♦Jin. fatal ■Iub?sc{p t all. those to 

4 [Dr Teeaiton -writes vwar, 

that it hsa anything to do w ”1 
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die with him This first step to vengeance being over, the day of 
departure was fixed , but previous to this he was anxious to 
ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on failure of direct issue, 
was the adopted heir of Bumbaoda He accordingly locked him 
up In the inner keep of the castle, within seven gates, each 
of which had a lock, and furnishing him with provisions, 
departed 

The prince of Mandor was aware he had entailed a feud , but 
so little did he regard what this mountain chief might do, that he 
proclaimed “ nil the lands over which the Hara should march to 
be m dan (gift) to the Brahmans ” But AIu, who despised not 
the aid of stratagem, disguised his little troop as horse merchants, 
and placing their arms and caparisons in covered carnages, and 
their steeds in long stnng3, the hostile caravan reached the capital 
unsuspected The party took rest for the night , but with the 
dawn they saddled, and the nakkaras of the Hara awoke the 
Rathor prince from his slumber , starting up, he demanded who 
was the audacious [645J mortal that dared to strike his drum 
at the gates of Mandor? The answer was, — “Alu Ilara of 
Bumbaoda 1 ” 

i’he mother (probably a Chauham) of the King of Mara now 
asked her son * how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the 
Brahmans all the lands that the Hara passed over ? but he had 
the resolution to abide by lus pledge, and the magnanimity not 
to take advantage of his antagonist’s position , and to his formal 
challenge, convey ed by beat of uakkara, lie proposed that single 
combats should take place, man for man Alu accepted it, 
and thanked lum for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, 
“ At least we shall have five hundred lives to appease our 
revenge l " 

The lists were prepared , five hundred of the “ chosen sons of 
Siahji ” were marshalled before their prince to try the manhood 
of the Haros , and now, on either side, a champion had stepped 
forth to commence this mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, 
his horse panting for breath, and demanded to engage a gigantic 
Rathor The eliampions depressed their lances and the pause 
of astonishment was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara 
chieftain, as he thus addressed the youth * Oh! headstrong and 
disobediuit, art thou come hither to extinguish the race of Alu 
Hara ? ” — 4 Let it perish, uncle {kaka), if, when you are In peril. 
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I am not -with you ! ” replied the adopted heir of JJumbaoda. 
The veteran Rathor smiled at the impetuSus valour of the j outhlul 
Hara, who advanced with bis swoni ready for flic encounter 
His example was followed by has gallant antagonist, and courtesy 
was exhausted on either side to yield the first blow , till, at length, 
Ain’s nephew accepted it , and it required no secohd, ior he clove 
the Rathor in twain Another took his place — be shared the 
same fate , a third, a fourth, and in like manner twenty five, fell 
under the young hero’s sword But he bore ‘a charmed life ’ , 
the queen of armies ( fijayasmi), whose statue guards the entrance 
of Bumbaoda, Lad herself enfranchized the jouth from the seven 
fold gates, in which his unde had incarcerated him, and having 
made him invulnerable except in one spot (the neck), 1 sent lum 
forth to aid lus uncle, and gam fresh glory for the race of which 
she was the guardian But the vulnerable point was at length 
touched, and Alu saw the child of his Jove and his adoption 
stretched upon the earth The queen mother of the Rathors, who 
witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, from 
men in whom desire of life was extinct , and she commanded that 
the contest should cease, and reparation be made to the lord of 
the Patar, by giving him m marriage a daughter of Mandor 
Alu’s honour was redeemed , he accepted the offer, and with his 
bride repaired to the desolate Bumbaoda. The [OtOJ fruit of this 
mamagfi was a daughter , but destiny bad decreed that the race 
of Alu Hara should perish When she had attained the age of 
marriage, she was betrothed Bumbaoda was once more the 
scene of joy, and Alu went to the temple and invited the goddess 
to the wedding All was merriment , and amongst the crowd 
of mendicants who besieged the door of hospitahtj was a decrepit 
old woman, who came to the threshold of the palace, and desired 
the guard to “ tell Alu Hara she had come to the feast, and de- 
manded to see lum ” , but the guard, mocking her, desired her 
to be gone, and ‘ not to stand between the wind and him ” she 
repeated her request, S3> mg that “ she had come by special invita- 
tion.” But all was m vain , she was dnven forth with scorn 
Uttering a deep curse, she departed, and the race of Alu Hara 
was extinct It was Vijayasenl herself, who was thus repulsed 
from, the house of which she was protectress I 

1 [Compare tho story of Achilles, vulnerable only in lus heel or snides, 
which his mother Thetis, failed to plungo Into the waters 61 SfJTtJ 
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A good moral is lierc inculcated upon the Itajput, who In the 
fatal example of Alu Haro, sees the danger of violating the laws 
of wide extended hospitality besides, there was no hour too 
sacred no person too mean for such claims upon the ruler For 
the present wp shall take leave of Alu Haro and the * Mother 
of Victory’ of the Pa tar, whose shrine I hope to visit on my return 
from Haravati , when wc shall learn what part of her panoply 
she parted with to protect the gallant heir of Bumbnoda 

Dangarmao, 1 February 18 eight miles , thermometer is 8 — 
A choice! of three routes presented itself to us this morning To 
the left lay the celebrated Menal, once the capital of Uparmal , 
on the right but out of the direct line, was the castie of JJhainsror, 
scarcely less celebrated , and straight before us the pole star and 
Kotah, the point to which I was journeying I cut the knot of 
perplexity hj deviating from the direct line to descend the table 
land to Tlhamsror, and without crossing the Chambal nearly 
retraced my steps along the left bank to Kotah leaving Menal 
for my return to Udaipur Our route Jay through the Antn or 
valley, whose northern boundary we had reached and between 
U and the. Bimam The tract was barren but covered with 
jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged amidst the hollows or 
otherwise hare rock over whose black surface several rills lrnd 
cut a low bed all falling into ibe Bamanj One of these had a 
name which we need not translate Ram bur ka khal and which 
Serves as a boundary between the lands of the Meghawats of 
Aft^ri and ihe Sakiawais of Bhainsror 

Dangarmau Barpo is a small patta of twelve villages yielding 
fifteen thousand t* 5 * 7 } rupees of annual rent , but It is now parti 
tioned — six villages to each of the towns above mentioned They 
are Saktawai allotments and the elder, Saknt Singh has just 
returned from court where he had been to have the sword of 
investiture (tefttOf hen d/un j girt on him as the lord of Barao 
Bfshan Singh of Dangarmau is at Kotah ’-here he enjoys the 
confidence of Zahm Singh and is commandant of cnvalry lie has 
erected a castle on the very summit of the third steppe of the 
Patar whose dazzling white walls contrast powerfully with the 
black and bleak rock on which It stands and render it a con 
spicuous object The Saktnwats of the Patar are of the Bansi 

1 {About 110 miles N W W of tJdoij ur city In the Author a map the 
name is written Punpnrmau which ia possibly nghb] 
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family, 1 itself of the second grade or nobles of Mewar : and the 
rank of both the chiefs of Dangarmau and Barao was the third, 
or that termed gof ; but now. having each a paifa (at least nomin 
ally) of above five thousand rupees yearly rent, they are lifted 
Into the Battisa, or amongst the ‘thirty-two’ of the second class 
The Bamani, whose course will carry us to Its close at Bhafnsror, 
flows under the walls of both Dangarmau and Barao and Is the 
cause not only of great fertility hut of diversity, In this singular 
alpine region The weather has again undergone a very sensible 
change and is extremely trying to those, who, like myself, are 
affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain top long before the sun is risen On the 
second, at daybreak, the thermometer stood at (10°, and only three 
days after, at 27° ; again it rose to 40° and for several days stood 
at this point, and 75** at midday. The day before we ascended 
the Patar it rose to 54®, and 94° nt noon ; and on reachfng the 
summit CO® and 00® ; again it falls to 40®, and we now shiver with 
cold The density of the atmosphere has been particularly annoy- 
ing both yesterdaj and to-day Clouds of mist rolled along the 
surface of the mountain, which, when the sun cleared the horizon, 
and shot about * spear high ’ in the heavens, produced the most 
fantastic effects The orb was clear and the sky brilliant , hut 
the masses of mist, though merely a thin vapour and close, to the 
spectator, exhibited singular and almost kaleidoscopi changes. 
There was scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume ; the 
upper half appearing orbicular, the lower elliptical : in a second, 
this was reversed Sometimes it was wholly elliptical, with a 
perfect change of the axis the transverse and conjugate changing 
places — a loaf, a bowl, and at pne instant a scollop-shell, then 
* round as my shield,' and again a segment of a circle, and thus 
alternating until its ascension dissipated the medium of this 
beautiful illusion, the more perfect from the sky being cloudless 
The mists disappeared from the mountain long before tills 
phantasmagoria finished [648] 

1 [Ban si, 47 miles 8.E of Udaipur city, held by a baktawat Rivet 
(Erslune ii. A 92) ] 
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CHAPTER 6 

Bhamsrorgarb, February 19 — Bhainsrorgarh 1 ten miles four 
furlongs thermometer 51° , atmosphere dense and oppressive 
and roads execrable through a deep forest , but for the hatchets 
of my friends my baggage never could have been got on We 
passed several hamlets consisting of a dozen or more huts the 
first of which I find belongs to my young friend Morji of Gura 
himself a vassal of the Pramar of BIjoli (one of the sixteen Omras 
of Mewar) and holding a few bigha3 of bhum as 1 is bat or share 
of the bapota (patrimony) of Barao We have elsewhere given a 
copy of the tenure on which Morji holds a village in the fief of 
Bijoli 1 At seven miles from Dangarmau we came to a small 
shrine of on Islamite saint, who buried himself alive It is an 
elevated point from whence is a wild but lovelv prospect There 
is a kund, or ‘ fountain planted with trees close to the shrine 
which attracts a weekly mela or ‘ fair attended by all classes 
who cannot help attributing some virtue to a spot where a saint 
though a Muslim thus expiated his sins In descending we heard 
the roanng of mighty waters an 1 soon came upon the Bamanl 
forming a fine cascade of about fifty feet in height its funous 
course during the monsoon is apparent from the weeds it has left 
on the trees at least twenty feet above its present level The 
fall of the country is rapid even from this lower spot to the bed 
of the Chambnl Uparmal must have a considerable elevation 
above the table land of Janapao where the Chambal and other 
streams have their fountains but ol all this we shah by and by 
form a more correct opinion We passed the coim of a Rajput 
who fell defending his post against the Minas of the Kairor a 
tract on the banks of the Banos filled with this banditti in one 
of their last irruptions which disturbed the peace of this region 
Each traveller adds a stone and I gave my mite to swell the 
heap [ftiO] 

The patla of Bhainsror is held by Rnghunath Singh one of 
the sixteen great lords of Mewar having the very ancient title 
of Rawat peculiar to Raj pu tana, and the diminutive of Rao * 
Bhainsror is one of the best fiefs of Mewar, and the lands attached 
* [About 120 nsDee E.N E. from Udaipur city ] 

* Seo Vob I p. 241 
* [Rawat, RSjaputm • King • boo. ) 

, \ 
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to it are said to be capable of yielding one lath of annual revenue, 
equal to £50 000 in the dearest countries of Europe and when I 
add that a cavalier can support himseif his steed etc on £50, 
its relative value will at once be understood Re has also a toll 
upon the femes of the Chambal though not content therewith 
he levied until lately a percentage on all merchandise besides 
impositions on travellers of whatever description under the name 
of hot kt marummat or * repairs of the castle* were we however 
to judge by its dilapidated condition we should say his exactions 
were very light or the funds were misappi ed This is the sole 
passage of the Chambal for a great extent and all {he commerce 
of higher Malwaj Raraoti and Mewar passes ihrough ihw domain 
The class of Banjaras (traders) termed Valshnava, long estab 
lisbed at the city of Pur in Mewar, frequent no other route in their 
journey from the salt lakes of the desert to Malwa or Bundelhhand 
Their tanda or caravan consists of six thousand bullocks and they 
never make less than two, and often three, trips in the year The 
duty oi the Raj' is five rupees for each hundred head thus laden , 
but the feudatory not content with Ills imposition of ‘castle 
repairs * and 4 bhura * as lord of ihe manor lias added a hundred 
and fifty per cent to tbe regular transit duty or the State which is 
divided into two items , namely, three rupees and a half for the 
ferry, and a much for botai, or safe escort through his territory 
But as Haraotl always afforded protection (which could be said 
of no other region of independent India) the ghat of the 
phambal was much frequented in spite of these heavy draw 
backs to industry My friend the Rawat lias however, found 
it expedient to remove all these war (axes retaining only that 
portion which has been attached to tbe frontier post, for 
protection , and a portion of the ferry rate granted to this 
fief nearly two centuries ago Instead of about fifteen per 
cent, as heretofore levied Including i hat of the crown, it 
amounts to jess than one half and the revenue has been 
quadrupled I 

Bhainsrorgarh Fort — The castle of Bliarnsror is most romantic 
ally situated upon the extreme point of a ridge, on an almost 
isolated nb of the Patar from which we have descended To the 
east its abrupt chfT overhangs the pracid expanse of the Chambal 
its height above which is about two hundred feet the level of the 
river in the monsoon Is marked at full thirty feet above its present 
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elevation The Barnaul bounds Bhainsror on the west and by 
the rapidity of its fall has completely scarped the rock, even to 
[050] the angle of confluence within which is placed the castle, 
to whose security a smaller intermediate stream not a little 
contributes As by mistake it is placed in the map on the wrong 
side of the Bamani, we shall correct this error by giving a slight 
plan of the ground 

On the north alone is It accessible, and there the hill is scarped , 
but this scarp, which is about three hundred yards distant, forms 
a good cover, and a lew shells thence played upon the castle would 
soon compel it to surrender The rock is a soft, loose, blue 
schistose slate, which would not retard the miner The approach 



from the river, here about five hundred yards wide, would be 
destruction It is never fordable, and Its translucent sea green 
waters arc now full forty feet in depth When in the periodical 
Wins it accumulates at its source, and is fed during its passage 
by many minor streams from the Vindhya and this oberland, its 
velocity Is overwhelming , it rises above the opposing bank, and 
laying the whole tract to the base of the tableland of Ilaraot* 
Under water, sweeps away in it3 irresistible course even the rocks 
Speculation might here be exliausted in vain attempts to explain 
how nature could overcome this formidable obstacle to her 
operations, and how the stream could effect its passage through 
this adamantine barrier The channel emt la the rock is as clean 
as If performed by the chisel, and standing on the summit of the 
cliff which Is from three hundred to seven hundred feet in height. 
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one discerns in imagination the marks of union ■ to use the words 
of.onr last great bard, on the Rhone, 

Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 

That they can meet no more, though broken hearted 

The Rapids o! the Chambal. — I shall by and by, I trust, obtain 
a more correct knowledge of the comparative elevation of this 
plateau, and the crest of the Vindhya whence issues the Chambal } 
but although this stream »s, of course, much below the level of its 
source, yet there is httJe doubt that the summit of this c)uum 
( uparmal ) is, os Its name indicates, the ‘highest land * of Malwa. 
I say tlus after making myself acquainted with the general deprts 
sion of [851] Malwa to this point, in which we are aided by the 
course of the stream Under Bhainsror, the current Is never very 
gentle , but both above and below there are rapids, if not falls, 
of thirty to fifty feet in descent. That above the stream Is termed 
the Chub, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have given 
a sacred character to It, like the Nerbudda, at • the whirlpools of 
the great god,’ Chub Maheswnr. A multitude of the round rtones 
taken out of these vortices, when they have been rounded b> 
attrition into a perfectly orbicular form, only require consecration 
and a little red paint to be converted into the representatives of 
Bhairon, the god of war, very properly styled the elder liom of 
Siva, the destroyer. Tills is about two milej up the stream { Ihrrt 
is another at ICotra, about three miles down, with several successive 
rapids There is a fall in the vicinity of Rampurn, and another 
about five coss north of it, at Churetagarh, where the river first 
penetrates the plateau There, I understand, it Is not above 
seventy yards In breadth, confined between cliffs perfect!) 
perpendicular There Is also said to be another fall or rapid 
intermediate between Rampura and its source in the peak of 
Janapno,' in the neighbourhood of Un If these are all the fall*, 
though only amounting to rapids, we may form a tolerable idea 
of the difference of level between the base of the Uparmal and the 
highland of the Vindhya, whence the Chambal issues ; and still 
we shall see Hint there are point* where the perpendicular cliff* 
must be some hundred feet above the peak of Janapoo ; if *o, this 
chasm was never formed by water. 

» Pn ths Indore State, 0 mile* B.W of Mhow eaaUmswot [10! , t- 134).] 
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Mewnr still extends east of the rrver, and the greater part of the 
estate of Bha m sror Is on the opposite side A small stream, called 
the Karab ha-khal, divides the lands of the Haras from those of 
the Sesodias and there is a tnjak marga, or landmark inscription, 
at the Shesa talao, pat up centuries ago To this line, and between 
it and the Chambal, is the paffa of Kundat , and farther south, 
towards Rampnra, is that of Pachail, both containing twenty four 
villages attached to Bhamsror All that tract farther inland in 
Upper Malwa, termed Mallddes in which are the towns of Chaichat 
and Saket, was m old times included geographically in Mewar 
it is yet possessed by the Saktawats, though subject to Kotah 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhamsror, and dates 
its erection from the second century of the era of Yikrama though 
others make it antecedent even to him Be that os it may, it 
adds a fact of some importance, namely, that the CharanS, or 
bards, were then, as now, the privileged earners of Rajwara 
and that this was one of their great lines of communication 
Bhamsror, therefore, instead of being the work [052] of some 
mighty conqueror owes its existence to the joint efforts of Bhainsa 
Sah, tiie merchant, and Rora, a Charan and Banjara, to protect 
their tandas (caravans) from the lawless mountaineers, when 
compelled to make a long halt dunng the periodical rams 1 ITow 
many hues of heroes possessed it before the Haras established 
themselves among its rums is unknown though the “ universal 
Prnmar ” is mentioned Its subsequent change of masters and 
their names and history, ore matters of less doubt , since the 
altars of the Dudia the Prnmar, the Rathor, the Saktawat, the 
Chondawnt, 

— who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame 

are still visible Of the Dudia name we have already preserved 
one wreck, though the " rocket of the moon,” was of the family 
who dwelt upon the whirlpools of the Chambal, we must leave to 
conjecture Not so of his successor, the Rathor, who was a scion 
of the house of Mcwa * on the Salt River of the desert^from which, 
though he was hut a vassal of Mandor, the Rana scorned not to 
take a wife boasting the pure blood of the kings of ICanauj A 

* [By another tradition, Bhascsa Sah waa ft merchant, servant of the 
Chanhaa kings of SImbhar and Afmer {Ersldne ii. A- 96).] 

* [The “cradle ot the Bathore ** now In MalLuu.] 
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younger brother Accompanied her to the court of Chjtor Soon 
after, the Rawal of Jmsalmer dared to put an affront upon the 
Rana, the acknowledged heajl of the Rajput race I The chivalry 
of Mewar was assembled, and the bira of vengeance held up, 
which the stripling heir of Mewa, darting forward, obtained 
Although hut fifteen years of age, entreaties were lost upon hfm 
to induce him to renounce the enterprise, which In all probability 
some border fend of his paternal house and the Bhattis, as well 
M STxamidhttrma, or fealty, to his sovereign and kinsman, may 
have prompted His only request was that he might be aided 
by two of his intimate friends, and five hundred horse of his own 
selection How he passed the desert, or how he gained admittance 
to the chief of the Bhatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice ft to say, 
that he brought the Ravral s head and placed It at the feet of the 
sovereign of Chitor, for which service he had a grant of Salumbar 5 
nnd subsequently (fiefs in those days not being cmocabU) he was 
removed to Rhamsror The young Rathor continued to rise (n 
favour , he was already by courtesy and marriage the bhanej 
or nephew, of his sovereign, who for this action bestowed upon him 
a young princess of his own blood , an honour which in the end 
proved fatal One day, the Thakur (chief) was enjoying himself 
in his baronial hall of Bhainsror, m the midst of his little court, 
with a nautch, when a fatal curiosity, perhaps Instigated by 
jealousy. Induced his Ram to peep out from the lattice above 
Offended at this violation of decorum, he said aloud to an 
attendant, “ Tell the Thakuram, if she is [653] eager to come 
abroad, she may do so, and I will retire " The lady disputed 
the justice of the reprimand, asserting that her lord had been 
mistaken, and tried to shift the reproach to one of her damsels , 
but failing to convince him she precipitated herself from the 
battlements Into the whirlpools beneath the spot where she fell 
Into the Charobal still retains the name of Ranighatta. 1 Wien H 
was reported to the Rana that a false accusation had caused the 
suiade of his niece, the sentence of banishment from Mewar was 
pronounced against the Rathor, which was afterwards commuted, 
out of a regard for his former service, to the sequestration of 
Bhainsror , and he had the small fief of Mmn and its twentj 
dependent hamlets, situated upon the Patar, and not far from 
Bhainsror, bestowed upon him 

* [The ' elslt or fjraro of the Kant j 
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Bijai Singh, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just 
been to Bee me , a shrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit de 
generated by being transplanted from the Lum to the Chambal , 
for, though surrounded by Mahratta depredators, by means of 
the fastnesses in which he dwells, and with the aid of his good 
lance, with which he repays them in land, he has preserved Ills 
little estate in times bo fatal to independence Had I not entered 
deeply into the history of the past, I might have been led away 
by tfie disadvantageous reports given of these brave men, who 
were classed with the common freebooters or the hills, and pointed 
out as meriting 6imilar chastisement, since these associations, 
both for their own security and retaliation on the vagabond 
Mahrattas, wbo usurped or destroyed their birthright, gave a 
colour to the complaints against them 

The Pramar (vulg Puar) succeeded the Bathor m the fief of 
Bhoinsror IIow long the former held it is uncertain , but the 
mode in which the lost vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, 
affords another trait of national manners Here again the fair, 
whose influence over the lords of Rajputana we have elsewhere 
mentioned, was the cause of the catastrophe The Pramar had 
espoused the daughter of his neighbour chieftain of Begun, and 
they lived happily until a game at pachisi, somewhat resembling 
chess, caused a dispute, in which he spoke slightingly of her family, 
an affront never to be pardoned by a Rajputni , and the next 
day she wrote to her father The messenger had not left his 
presence with the replj, before the nakkara beat the assembly 
for the kher 1 The descendants of the *■ black cloud ' ( Kalamtgh ) 
obeyed the summons, and the hamlets on the Bamom, or the 
Patar, poured forth their warriors at the sound of the tocsin of 
Begun Wien the cause of quarrel was explained, it came home 
to every bosom and they forthwith inarched to avenge it Their 
road lay [054] through the forest of Antn , but when arrived 
within a few cos a of Bhainsror, they divided their band, and while 
the chief took the more circuitous route of the pass, the heir of 
Begun followed the course of the Bomnni, took the Pramar by 
surprise, and had slain him fn single combat ere his father joined 
him The insult to the Meghawats being avenged, the Pramais 
were about to retaliate , but seeing the honour of her house thus 
dearly maintained, affection succeeded to resentment, and the 
1 [The fendal „ 1 
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younger brother accompanied her to the court of Odtor Soon 
after, the Rawal of Jalsalmer dared to put an affront upon the 
Rana, the acknowledged heajf of the Rajput race I Tlie chivalry 
of Sfewnr was assembled, and the tiro of vengeance field up, 
which the stripling heir of Merra, darting forward, obtained' 
Although but fifteen years of age, entreaties were lost upon Mm 
to induce him to renounce the enterprise, winch In all probability 
some border feud of his paternal house and the Bkattis, as well 
as rvamidharma, or fealty, to his sovereign anil Kinsman, tna> 
have prompted IIis only request sms that he might be aided 
by two of his Intimate friends, and fisc hundred horse of his own 
selection How he passed the desert, or how he gained admittance 
to the chief of the Bhatti tnbe. Is not slated ; suffice it to tar, 
that he brought the Rawnl's head and placed It at the feet of the 
sovereign of Chitor, for which service he had a grant of Salumbar j 
and subsequently (fiefs in those days not being nmncaife) he was 
removed to Bhamsror The joung Rathor continued to rise in 
favour , he was already by courtesy and marriage the Mane/, 
or nephew, of his sovereign, who for tills action bestowed upon him 
a joung princess of his own blood t on honour wliich in the end 
proved fatal. One daj , the Thakur (chief) was enjoj Ing himself 
in his baronial linll of Bhainsror, In the midst of his little court, 
with a nautch, when a fatal curiosity, per Imps instigated by 
Jealousy, induced his nan! to peep out from the lattice above. 
Offended at this violation of decorum, he said aloud to on 
attendant, “ Tell the Thakurani, if she is (053) eager to come 
abroad, she may do so, and I will retire.” The Judy disputed 
the justice of the reprimand, asserting that her lord hod been 
mistaken, and tned to shift the reproach to one of her damsel* ; 
but failing to convince him, the prrejpitatrd brnejf from the 
battlements into the whirlpools beneath : the spot where she fell 
into the Cliambal still retains the name of Ilamghatta.* W lien it 
was reported to the Rana Hint a false accusation had roused the 
suicide of his niece, the sentence of banishment from Mewnr was 
pronounced against the Rathor, which was afterward* rommntrd, 
out of a regard for lu* former sen ice, to the sequestration of 
Bhainsror ; and he had the small fief of Mnni and IW twrnt> 
dependent hamlets, situated upon the Tatar, and not far from 
Bhainsror, bestowed upon him 

i [The *eWt or Ewore of ih* Btrl'J 
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Bijai Singh, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just 
been to see me , a shrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit de 
generated by being transplanted from the Lum to the Chambal , 
for, though surrounded by Maliratta depredators, by means of 
the fastnesses in which he dwells, and with the aid of his good 
lance, with which he repays them in kind he ha3 preserved lus 
little estate in times so fatal to independence Had I not entered 
deeply into the history of the past, I might have been led away 
by the disadvantageous reports given of these brave men, who 
were classed with the common freebooters of the hills, and pointed 
out as meriting similar chastisement, since these associations, 
both for their own security and retaliation on the vagabond 
Mahrattas who usurped or destroyed their birthright, ga\e a 
colour to the complaints against them 

The Praraar (vutg Puar) succeeded the Ratlior in the fief of 
Dhamsror IIow long the former held it is uncertain , but the 
mode in which the last vassal chieftain lost it nnd his life together, 
affords another trait of national manners Here again the fair, 
whose influence over the lords of Itaj pu tana we have elsewhere 
mentioned, was the cause of the catastrophe The Prnmar had 
espoused the daughter of his neighbour chieftain of Begun and 
they lived happily until a game at paclusi, somewhat resembling 
chess, caused a dispute, in which he spoke slightingly of her family, 
an affront never to be pardoned by a Rajputm , and the next 
day she wrote to her father The messenger had not left his 
presence with the reply, before the nakkara beat the assembly 
for the kher 1 The descendants of the ' black cloud * ( Kalamegh) 
obeyed the summons, and the hamlets on the Bamanf, or the 
Patar, poured forth then warriors at the sound of the tocsin of 
Begun When the cause of quarrel was explained, It came home 
to every bosom, and they forthwith marched to avenge it Their 
road lay [054] through the forest of Antri , but when arrived 
Within a few coss of Bhainsror, they divided their band, and while 
the chief took the more circuitous route of the pass, the heir of 
Begun followed the course of the Barnaul, took the Pramar by 
surprise, and had slam lum m single combat ere Jus father joined 
him The insult to the Meghawnts being avenged, the Pramare 
were about to retaliate , but seeing the honour of her house thus 
dearly maintained affection succeeded to resentment, and the 
1 [The feudal levy ] 
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Rajputm determined to expiate her folly with her lift Tbe 
funeral pile was erected close to the junction o! the Barnum and 
Chambal, and she ascended with the body of her lord, her own 
father setting fire to it I encamped close to the altars recording 
the event. 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Begun estate. 
The gallantry of the youngMeghnwat consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him o daughter , and in a full council 
of “ the sons of Rnlamegh,” the rights of primogeniture were 
set aside in favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount 
(the liana) confirmed the decision The subordinate fief of Jathaoa, 
which formerly comprehended the present district of Jawad, was 
settled on the cider son, whose descendant, Tej Singh still holds 
a share of it, besides the title of Rawat Both estates have alike 
suffered from the Alahrattas, equally with others in Mewar 

The successor of the Pramar was a Chondawat, of the branch 
Kishonawat, and a younger son of Salumbar , and it would be 
well for Lnl Singh had he sought no higher distinction than that 
to which his birth entitled him. But Lalji Rawat was a beacon 
in the annals of crime, and is still held out as an example to those 
who would barter a good name here, and the hope of the life to 
come, for the evanescent gifts of fortune He purchased the 
honours of Bhamsror by Bbeddmg the blood of his bosom friend, 
the uncle of his sovereign 

Nathji Maharaja. — Maharaja Nathji was one of the sons of 
liana Sangrani Singh, and brother to the reigning pnnee Jagat 
Singh, on whose death, doubts of the legitimacy of hia successor 
Raj Singh being raised, Nathji aspired to the dignity , but ins 
projects failed by the death of Raj Singh He left a posthumous 
child, whose history, and the civil wars engendered by his uncle 
Am, who took possession of the gaddi, have been fully detailed. 
Arsi, who was assuredly a usurper, if the pretender was a lawful 
BOH of Rana Raj had suspicions regarding his own uncle Nathji, 
who had once shown a predilection for the supreme power , but 
the moment he heard that his nephew fancied lie was plotting 
against h»m, he renounced ambition, and sought to moke his 
peace with [655] heaven , amusing himself with poetry, in which 
he had some skill, and by cultivating his melons in the bed of 
the Banas, which ran under the walis of his eastfe, Ragor 1 The 
i [About 70 ni!ea NX of Udaipur city ] 
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fervour of lus devotions, and the love and respect which his 
qualifications as a man and a Rajput obtained him, now caused 
Ula rum In the coldest nights, accompanied by a single attendant, 
lie was accustomed to repair to the lake, and thence convej water 
do spnntfo the statue of /u3 tutelary divinity, 'the god of all 
mankind ’ (Jagannath) It wbs reported to the Rana that, by 
means of these ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist 
the gods in his traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain 
the truth, Ajsi, with a confidential friend, disguised himself, and 
repaired to the steps of the temple Nathji soon appeared with 
his brazen vessel of water, and as he passed, the pince, revealing 
himself, thus addressed him “ Why all this devotion, this 
excess of sanctity ? if it be the throne you ca\ et, uncle, it is 
yours ” , to which Nathji, in no wise thrown off lus guard, replied 
with much urbanity, “ You nre my sovereign, my child, and I 
consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity, from their 
giving me such a clucf, for my prayers are for your prosperity." 
Tlus unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana , but the chiefs of 
Deogarh, Elmidar, and other dans, being dissatisfied with the 
harsh and uncompromising temper of their sovereign, endeavoured 
to check his ebullitions by pointing to the Maharaja, as a refuge 
against his tyranny 

To be released from such a restraint, Arsi at lost resolved on 
assassinating his uncle , but his valour and giant strength made 
the attempt a service of danger, and he therefore employed one 
who, under the doak of friendship, could use the poniard without 
nslc Lai Sing*’ was the man, the bosom friend of the Maharaja, 
who, besides exchanging turbans with him, had pledged his 
friendship at the altar a man who knew every secret of his 
heart, and that there was no treason in it It was midnight, 
when a voice broke in upon lus devotions, calling on him from 
the portico by name No other could have taken this liberty, 
and the reply, “ Come in, brother Lalji , what brings you here 
at such on hour ? ** liad scarcely passed the lips of Nathji, when, 
as he made the last prostration to the linage, he received the 
dagger of his friend in his neck, and the emblem of Sivn was 
covered with his blood I For this service, the assassin was 
rewarded with the fief of Bhauwror, and a seat amongst the 
sixteen batons of Mewar , but as the number cannot be increased, 
the right* of the Saktawat chief of Bansi were cancelled , Urns 
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adding one crime to another, winch however worked out its 
own reward, and at once avenged the murder of Nathji, and laid 
Mewar in ruins, causing [656] fresh streams of the blood which 
had already so copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out 
of the hostility of these rival clans, the Saktawats and Chondawnts 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours , his crime of “ triple 
dye ” was ever present to his mind, and generated a loatlisome, 
incurable disease , for even in these lands, where such occurrences 
are too frequent, “ the still small voice " is heard . worms consumed 
the traitor while living, and his memory is blasted now that he 
is dead , while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a spirit gentle, 
valorous, and devout 

Man Singh, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the 
honours of Bhamsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp 
At the bottle of Ujjain, where the Rons of Mewar made the last 
grand stand for independence, Man W33 badly wounded, made 
captive, and brought in the train of the conquering Mahratta, 
when he laid siege to Udaipur. As he was recovering from his 
wounds, his friends attempted to effect his liberation through 
that notorious class called the Baons,‘ and contrived to acquaint 
him with the plot The wounded chief was consoling himself 
for his captivity by that great panacea for ennui, a nautch, and 
applauding the fine voice of a songstress of Ujjain os she warbled 
8 tappa of the Panjab, when a significant Bign was made by a 
stranger He instantly exclaimed that his wounds had broken 
out afresh, staggered towards his pallet, and throwing down the 
light, left all in confusion and darkness, which favoured the 
Baori’s design , who, while one of his friends took possession of 
the pallet, wrapped the sick chief in a chador (sheet), threw him 
on his back, and earned him through the camp of the besiegers 
to the aty The Rana, rejoiced at his liberation, commanded a 
salute to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta leader 
had of hi3 prisoner’s escape was in answer to the question as to 
the cause of such rejoicing ; they then found one of the vassal 
substitutes of Man still occupying the bed, but the sequel does 
not mention how such fidelity was repaid- The cenotaph (ehhatri) 
of this brave son of an unworthy sire is at the Tnbeni, or point of 
confluence of the three streams, the Chambal, the Bamani, and 

t [A cnmii.il tribe, known in the Panjab u Biwaria and u JIoghiM in 
liinrir (Oenitls JJ*porl, IfSnr&r, 1891, ii. 190 L).] 
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the Kh&l , and from its light and elegant construction, adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scenery The present 
chief, Raghunath Singh, -who succeeded Man, has well maintained 
his independence throughout these perilous times Bapu Sindhio, 
whose name will long be remembered as one of the scourges of 
these realms, tried lus skill upon BhamsTor, where the remains of 
his trenches, to the north west of the town, are still conspicuous , 
but he was met with sortie after sortie, while the lull tribes were 
nightly let loose upon him, until he was forced to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat [057] 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
remark on the great moral change effected since the power of 
Britain lias penetrated into these singular abodes It was my 
habit to attend on any of the chieftains who honoured me by on 
invitation to their family files, such as their salgirahs, or ‘ birth- 
days ’ , 1 * * and on these occasions I merged the Agent of the 
British Government entirely in the fnend, and went without 
ceremony or parade Amongst my numerous pagri badal bhal, 
or 1 adopted brothers ’ (as well as sisters), was the Maharaja 
Sheodan Singh, the grandson and possessor of the honours and 
estates of Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagor, and 
from whom I used to receive a share of its melons, which he 
cultivates with the 6amc ardour os Ins grandsire The 4 annual 
knot* (saJgirah) of my friend was celebrated on the terraced 
root of his palace, overhanging the lake of Udaipur, and I was 
by his side listening, in the Intervals of the song to some of his 
extemporaneous poetical effusions (on which my friend placed 
rather too high a value) when amongst the congratulatory names 
called aloud by the herald, I was surprised to hear, “ Maharaja 
Salamai, Raxat Raghunath Stnghji la mujra hjo / ** or, “ Health 
to the Maharaja and let him receive the compliments of Rawnt 
Raghunath Singh ” : the grandson of the murderer come to pay 
his respects to the grandson of the murdered, and to press with 
his knee the gaddi on which he sat 1 With justice may we repeat 

1 [The 4 annual knot.* The custom atiU prevails among Indian Moham 
madam and the mother of the Mughal Emperor used to keep a string in 

the harem, and added a knot, probably as a magical protectee, for every 
year o£ her eon’* hie The custom of using in this way a thread of rod or 

yellow silk was adopted by the RSjpnta (^f«, f- 261 ; Jailor Bhnrroef, 

Qunoon t hlam, 26 j Manned b. 346) ] 
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their powerful metaphor, on such anomalies in the annals of their 
feuds — bkerr aur bakn ekhi thah sepili hain, * the wolf and the goat 
drink from the same platter ' 1 We might thus, by a little nttcn 
tion to the past history and habits of these singularly Interesting 
races, confer signal moral benefits upon them , for it must be 
evident that the germs of many excellent qualities require only 
the sunshine of kindness to ripen into goodly fruit , and for the 
sake of our own welfare, as well as that of humanitj , let not the 
protecting power, in the exercise of patronage, send amongst 
them men who are not lmbu«*d with feelings which will lead them 
to understand, to appreciate, and to administer fitting counsel, 
or correction where necessary The remembrance of these in 
juries is still fresh, and it requires but the return of anarchy 
again to unsheath the poniard and drug the cup , but if we 
consult their real good, the recollection will gradually grow 
fainter. 

Bhainsror attacked by Alau-d-din. — Before, however, we 
altogether quit the wilds of the Chambal, we must record that 
Bhainsror had been visited by another man of blood the renowned 
Alau-d-din, in whose epithets of Khum or * the sanguinary,' 
and Sikandatu s sani, or * the second Alexander,* by which 
history has given him perpetuity of Infamy, we recognize tbe 
devastating [658] and ferocious Khtljt king, who assailed every 
Hindu prince in India Obedient to the letter of the law, he 
had determined to leave not one stone upon another of the 
temples or palsces of Bhainsror Everywhere wc searched for 
memorials of the Hun, whose name is also connected with the 
foundation of Bhainsror , of the Pramar, or the Drnlia , but in 
vain The vestiges of these ages had disappeared, or been buJt 
up in the more modem fortifications Two such inscriptions we 
indeed discovered, reversed and applied as common budding 
materials m the walls nroi nd the town , one was dated S 1170 
(ad 1123), but being in the old ornamented Jam character, 
would have required time and labour to decipher The other is 
nlso anterior to Ala, and the ornaments in this are decidedly 
Jain , its purport is as follows » “ On the parab {full moon) of 
Sheoratn (the birthday of Siva), Slaharae Danyni Rae Singh 
Deo bestowed, in the name of Rnmeswar, the village of Tafngnrh 
1 {The usual form is Bhtr talrf tk ghat fill ham Tt* wolf end 
goat drink at the sine ever Steps. ] 
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in pun (religious gift) Those who maintain the grant will enjoy 
the fruits resulting therefrom ’ , or, in the words of the original 
Yasya yasyajdda bhOmxs 
Tasya Iosya tadd phalanx 1 

‘Samvat 1802 (Am 124.0)’ This form of sasan, or religious 
chanty, is peculiar, and styled sasan Vdayadilya, which proves 
that the Pramar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory 
of the prince of Dhar, whose era has been fixed These discoveries 
stimulated our research, and my revered fnend and Guru, who 
is now deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly 
offered a large reward for permission to dig for the image of 
Parsvanath, his great pontiff, of whose slinne he has no doubt 
the first inscription is a memorial When about to leave this 
place (indeed our baggage had gone on), we were informed of 
same celebrated temples across the river at a place called Baroli, 
anciently Dholpur The shrine is dedicated to Ghateswara 
Mahadeva, with a lingam revolving in the yonx the wonder of 
those who venture amongst its almost impervious and unfit: 
quented woods to worship As I could not go myself, I dispatched 
the Guru to hunt for inscriptions and bring me an account of it 

Dahhi, February 20, eleven miles , thermometer 48° —He 
ascended the third steppe of our miniature Alp at the Nasera 
pass (gJurf), the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhainsror, 
and three and a half furlongs more earned us to its summit, 
which is of easy ascent, though the pathway was rugged, lying 
between high peaks on either side Tins alone will give a tolerable 
idea of the height of the Patar above the level of the river Majestic 
trees cover the hill from the base to its summit, through (659] 
which we could never have found a passage for the baggage 
without the axe Besides some noble tamarind (tm/i) trees 
there was the lofty semal, or cotton tree , the gnarled sakfiu, 
winch looks like a leper amongst its healthy brethren , the 
tendu, or ebony tree, now in full fruit, and the useful dhao, besides 
many others of less magnitude * The landscape from the summit 
was grand we looked down upon the Charmanvati (culg Cham 

1 [Xbu is the reading by Dr Tcesitori. who remarks Tho above, of 
course, is Sanskrit,”) 

* [hah, Tamanndat indica , semal, Bambax leptaphyflum , siihn or 
sagwan tha toak, Tedora qranJtf, tendu, Ihospyrat tmlnyopUru dhao, 
AnoytMtus lahJoUa ] 
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bal) and the castle of Raghunnthj while the eye commanded a 
long sweep of the black Eamaru gliding through the vale of Antn 
to its termination at the tombs of the Saktawats The road to 
Dabhi was very fair for such o tract, and when within four miles 
at our tents, we crossed a stream said to have its fountain at 
Menal, which must consequently be one of the highest points of 
Uparmal ThiS rill afforded another means of estimating the 
height cf our position, for besides the general fall to the brink 
of the chasm, it precipitates itself in a fine cascade of three 
hundred feet Neither time nor place admitted of our following 
this nil to its termination, about six miles distant, through a 
rugged woody tract. From the summit of the pass of Nasera, 
we had a peep at the tomb of a Muslim saint, whence the ground 
gradually shelved to the end of our journey at Kotnh 

Monuments to Wamors. — Dabhi is the line of demarcation 
between Mewar and Bundi, being itself in the latter State, In the 
distnct of Loeclia, — dreary enough 1 It produces, however, rice 
and makkat, or Indian com, and some good patches of wheat 
We passed the cairns, composed of loose stones, of several Rajputs 
slam in defending their cattle against the Minas of the Kalrar. 
I was particularly struck with that of a Charon bard, to whose 
memory they have set up a pdliya, or tombstone, 1 on winch is 
his effigy, lus lance at rest, and slileld extended, who most likely 
fell defending his tanda This tract was grievously oppressed 
by the banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of the Danas, on 
the western declivity of the plateau “ Who durst/' said my 
guide, as we stopped at these tumuli, “ have passed the Patar 
eighteen months 8go ? they (the Minas) would have killed you 
for the cakes you had about you ; now you ma> carry gold 
These green fields would have been shared, perfmps reaped 
altogether, by them ; but now, though there is no superfluity, 
there is * play for the teeth/ and we can put our turban under 
our beads at night without the fear of missing it in the morning 
Atal Raj I may your sovereignty last for ever 1 " This Is the 
universal language of men who have never known peaceful days, 

* [Paliya, 1 a protective, guardian/ or * home of the guardian epirft ' . 
often erected to Rajputs or others dying on the field of battle. At thoK»Ji 
Chaudaa ieetival, 14th dark hall oi Aiho, these atones nn, daubed with red 
lead, and coco nuti are offered (Enthoren, Tolklore Notts, Gvjar&t, Wf AU, 
be Part I 21B, 363 f , Forbes, Nitmi la, «91).] 
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who have been nurtured amidst the elements of discord and 
rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate the change, albeit 
they were not mere spectators “We must retaliate,” said a 
sturdy [060] Chauhan, one of Morji s vassals who, with five 
besides himself insisted on conducting me to Bhamsror, and 
would on!} leave me when I would not let them go beyond the 
frontier I was much amused with the reply of one of them 
whom I stopped with the argumenlum ad vercapidiam ns he 
began a long harangue about five buffaloes earned off by the 
Thakur of Nimri, and begged my aid for their recovery I said 
It was too f3r back , -and added, laughing " Come, Thakur, 
confess , did you never balance the account elsewhere ? ” — . 
“ Oh, Maharaja I have lost many, and taken many, but Ram 
dohai 1 if I have touched a blade of grass since your raj, I am no 
Rajput ” I found he was a Hara, and complimented him on his 
affinity with Alu, the lord of Bumbaoda, which tickled Ius vanity 
not a little In vain I begged them to return, after escorting 
me so many miles To all my solicitations the Chauhan replied, 
“\ou have brought us comfort, and this is man k% chakart, 

1 service of the heart ’ ” I accepted it as such, and we “ whiled 
the gait ’ with sketches of the times gone by Each foot of the 
country was familiar to them At one of the cairns, in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused for a second , It was raised 
over the brother of the Bhatti Thakur, and each as he passed, 
added a stone to this monumental heap I watched, to discern 
whether the game feeling was produced in them which the net 
created in me , but if it existed, It was not betrayed They were 
too familiar with the reality to fee! the romance of the scene , 
yet it was one altogether not ill suited to the painter 

Kanpur, February 21, Di miles — Encamped in the glen of 
Karipura, confined and wild Thermometer 51°, but a fine, 
clear, bracing atmosphere Our route lay through a tremendous 
jungle Half way, crossed the ndge, the altitude of which made 
up for the descent to Dabbi, but from whence we again descended 
to Karipura There were many hamlets in this almost impervious 
forest , but all were desolate, and the only trace of population 
was m the altars of those who had defended to the death their 
dreary abodes against, the ruthless Mina of the Kairar, which we 
shall visit on our return 

Sontra. — About o mile after we had commenced our march 

\ 
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this morning, we observed the township of Sontra on out right, 
which is always conjoined to Dabhi, to designate the lappa of 
Dabhi Sontra, a subdivision of Loeoha Being informed by a 
scout that it contained inscriptions, I requested my Guru and one 
of my Brahmans to go there The search afforded a new proof 
of the universality of the Pramar sway, and of the conquests of 
another “ Lord of the world and the faith,” Alau d-dln, the 
second [001] Alexander The Yati found several altars having 
inscriptions, and many pahyas, from three of which, placed m 
juxtaposition, he copied the following inscriptions 

“Samvat 1422 (ad 1800) Pardi, Teja, and his son, Deola 
Pardi, from the fear of shame, for the gods, Brahmans, their 
cattle, and their wives, sold their lives ” 

“S 1440 (a d 1300) In the month of Asarh (badi yakam) 
Monday in the castle of Sontra (Sutra wqd ding), the Pramar 
Uda, Itala, Bhuna, for their kme, wises, Brahmans, along with 
the putra Chonda, sold their existence " 

“ S 1460 (a d 1410), the 1st Asarh, and Monday, at Sontra 
gram Rughn, the Chaora, in defence of the gods, Ins wife, and 
the Brahmans sold his life ” 

The following was copied from a kund, or fountain, excavated 
in the rock 

** S 1370 (a d 1814) the 10th of Asarh (sudi yakam) he, whose 
renown is unequalled the king, the lord of men Maharaja Adiraj 
Sn Alau d din with his array of three thousand elephants ten 
lakhs of horse war-chariots and foot without number, conquering 
from Sambhar in the north, Malwa, Komat, Kanor, Jalor 
Jaisalmer, Deogir, Tailang, even to the shores of the ocean, and 
Chandrapun in the east , victorious over all the kings of the earth 
and by whom Sutrawan Durg, with its twelve townships, have 
been wrested from the Pramar Mansi , by whose son, Bilajl 
whose birthplace (ulpattt) is Sn Dhar, tins fountain was exca 
vated Written and also engraved by Sahidevn the stone-cutter 
(sutradhar) ” 

Beneath the surface of the fountain was another inscription, 
but there was no time to bale out the water, which some future 
traveller over the Patar may accomplish Sontra, or as classically 
written, Satrudurg ‘the inaccessible to the foe,’ was one of 
the castles of the Pramar, no doubt dependent on Chi tor n hen 
v *Aer the Mori dynasty , and thi3 was only one of the sub- 
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divisions of Central India, which was all under Pramar dominion, 
from the Neibudda to the Jumna— an assertion proved by inscrip- 
tions and traditions We shah hear more ol this at Mena! and 
Bijoti on our return over Uparmal, which I resolve to be thoroughly 
acquainted with 

Kotah, February 22, eleven miles to the bonks of the Chambal 
— Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible till 
more than spear high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accom- 
panied by a cold piercing wind from the north west The descent 
to gradual all the way to the nver, but the angle may be esti 
mated from the fact that the pinnacle (katas) of the palace, 
though one hundred and twenty feet above the level of the 
Chambal was not visible until within five miles of the bank 
The barren [002] tract we passed over la all in Bundl, until we 
approach Kotah, where the lands of Nanta inten ene, the personal 
domain of the regent Zalim Singh, and the only temtory belonging 
to Kotah west of the Chambal Karipura, as well as all this 
region, is Inhabited by Bhils, o! which race a very intelligent 
individual acted this morning ns our guide He says it is called 
by them Baba ka nund, and that they were the sovereigns of it 
until dispossessed by the Rajputs We may credit them, for 
it is on’y fit for I3hils or their brethren of the forest, the wild 
beasts But I rejoiced at having 6ecn it, though I have no wish 
to retrace my steps over this part of my joumcj Half way, we 
passed a roofless shed of loose stones containing the divinity of 
the Bhils , It is in the midst of a grov e of thorny tangled brush 
wood, whose boughs were here and there decorated with shreds 
of various coloured cloth offerings of the traveller to the forest 
divinity for protection against evil spirits, by which I suppose 
the Bhils themselves are meant * 

Maypoles, — We must not orrot (though we have quitted the 
Patar) to notice the ' Maypoles ’ erected at the entrance of every 
village in the happy basant or spring, whose concluding festival, 
the Holi or Saturnalia, is just over Tins year the season has 
been most ungenfal, and has produced sorrow rather than glad- 
ness Ev ery pole has a bundle of hay or straw tied at the top, 

1 Tfco same practice is described by Park u existing in Africa. (Such 
trues an> known In Gn;sr . at as ‘Hag Uncle* (Forbes, JUrn&lo, <52) On 
rag trees see E.S Hartland, legend of Perteu* lL175fl , W Crooke, Popular 
Religion Bui Folklore of N India, 2nd ed. L 161 fl 
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and some have a cross stick like arms and a fluff flying , hat 
in many parts of the Tatar, the more symbolic plough wa* 
substituted, dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and served the 
double purpose or a Spring pole, and frightening the deer from 
nibbling the young com 

Kotah City — The appearance of Kotah is very imposing and 
impresses the mind with n more lively notim of wealth and 
activity tlum most cities in India A strong wall with bastions 
runs parallel to and at no great distance from, the river, at the 
southern extremity of which fs the palace (placed within a cm tie 
separated from the town) whose cupolas and slender minarets 
give to It an air of light elegance The scene is crowded with 
objects animate and inanimate Between the nver ami the city 
are masses of people plying various trades , but the eye dwells 
upon the terminating bastion to the north which Is a little fort 
of itself and commands the country on both banks But we 
shall have more to say regarding this during our halt, which Is 
likely to be of some continuance J003J 


CHAPTER 7 

Unheal thin ess ol Kotnh. Hants, September 10 1820. — A dsy 
of deliverance, which had been looked forward to by all of us a* 
a new era in our existence The hst four months of our residence 
at Kotah was a continued struggle against cholera and deadly 
fever never in the memory of man was such ft season known. 
This Is not a state of mind or body fit for recording passing events , 
and although the period of the last six months — from tnj arrival 
at Kotah in February Inst, to my leaving It this morning — ha* 
been one of the most eventful of rny life it lias left fewer traces 
of these events upon mj mind for notice in mj Journal than If I 
had been less occupied The reader may lie referred for an 
abstract of these occurrences to Chapter C, which will make 
him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst whom we 
have been living To try back for the less important events 
which furnish the thread of the Personal Narrative, would be 
vain, suffering whilst this journal is written under fever and 
ague, and all my friends and servants in ft similar plight Though 
we more than once changed our ground of encampment, sickness 
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atm followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerabty until 
the dog-days of June; but, although I had experienced every 
vicissitude of temperature in every part of India, I never felt 
anything to be compared with the few days of June at Kotah. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low 
paddy-fields to the embankment of the ICishor sagar, or ‘ lake,* 
immediately east of the city, the sky became of that transparent 
blue which dazzles the eye to look at. Throughout the day and 
night, there was not a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose 
and stillness of death. The thermometer was 10-1° in the tent, 
and the agitation of the punkah produced [G&t] only a more 
suffocating air, from which I have fled, with a sensation bordering 
on madness, to the gardens at the base of the embankment of 
the lake. But the shade even of the tamarind or cool plantain 
was stiff less supportable. The feathered tribe, with their beaks 
opened, their wings flapping or hanging listlessly down, and 
panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in vnin a cool retreat. 
The horses stood with heads drooping before their untasted 
provender. Amidst this universal stagnation of life, the only 
sound which broke upon the horrid stillness, was the note of the 
cuckoo ; it was the first time I had ever heard it in India, and 
its cheerful sound, together with the associations it awakened, 
produced a delightful relief from torments which could not long 
be endured. We invariably remarked that the bird opened h7s 
note nt the period of greatest heat, about two o’clock In the day, 
and continued during intervals for about on hour, when he 
changed his quarters and quitted us. I afterwards became more 
familiar with this bird, and every day in the hot weather at 
* Udaipur, when I resided in one of the villas in the valley, I not 
only heard but frequently saw it. 1 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment ; 
it was at the north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front that 
little fairy islet with its light Saracenic summer abode (p. 1521). 
Gardens fringed the base of the embankment, which wn3 bordered 
with lofty trees ; the extended and gigantic cimimvallation, over 

1 In almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk i perhaps * Lttto more 
elongated and decant in form ; end the beak, I think, was straight JMr. 
C. Chubb of the Natnral History Museum, South Kensington, has kindly 
AxudIom) -t jpM&OAU e<f Sudjrvomif Juwwtte iw F- orienlaht, tho " Brain 
Fever" bird, and be confirms the Editor's recollection that the fcffl of the 
bird Is rounded, and somewhat booked at the tip.) 

VOL. lit 2 C 
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the parapets of which peeped the spires and domes of temples or 
mosques, breaking the uniformity, and occasionally even showing 
the distant and elevated land beyond the Chambal W e Imd also 
close to us a spot sacred to the manes of the many heroes of this 
noble family I frequented the cenotaphs of the Haras, wliich, 
ff less magnificent than those of Marwar or Slewar, or even of the 
head Of their line of Bundi, may vie with them all in the recollec- 
tions they conjure up of patriotism and fealty and of the deadly 
rancour attendant on civil strife This cluster of monuments 
approaches near to the city wall but is immediately under the 
dam of the lake, and being enveloped In foliage, utmost escapes 
observation I was rejoiced to see the good order in which they 
were maintained, which was another of the anomalies in the 
regent’s diameter for what can so much keep alive the proud 
spirit of the Haras as these trophies of their sires 9 But whatever 
the motive of the act, it is a tribute to virtue , nor could I resist 
an exclamation of respect to the veteran regent, who Is raising 
a monument to the last pnnee, which, if it survive to distant 
times, will afford room to some future [605] traveller to say, that, 
with Maharao Ummed Singh, Kotah appears to have attained 
the.summit of its power Nor should I denj myself the praise 
of having something to do with this harmless piece of vanity , 
for I procured for the regent free permission from the Rana of 
Mewar to take from the marble quarry at Bankroll 1 whatever 
suited his purpose, without price or duty a request he was too 
proud to make lumself since their ancient quarrel We had also 
the range of Madho Singh s magnificent gardens, o! many acres 
in extent, abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, with parterres 
of rose trees, each of many roods of land But what were all 
these luxuries conjoined with cholera morbus, and tap ttjarl , 
‘tertian fever,* and every other fever, around us? But even 
these physical ills were nothing compared to the morn} evils 
which it was my duty to find remedies for or to mitigate , and 
they were never adverted to in the many despatches addressed, 
during our residence In this petit enfer, to supreme authority 
The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must be 
amongst such interesting races , to visit the nuns of ancient 
greatness, and to read their history in their monuments , to 
march along the margin of such streams as the Chambal or the 
» [Thirty -six mile* N E. of Udaipur city ] 
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Bnmani , to be escorted by these gallant men, to be the object 
of their courtesy and friendship, and to benefit the condition of 
the dependant class , but the price of this enjoyment was bo 
high that few would voluntarily pay It, namely, a perpetuity of 
tU health Fortunately, however, for ourselves and our country, 
if these offices arc neither sinecures nor beds of roses, we do not 
make them beds of thorns , there is a heart stirring excitation 
amidst such scenes, wlilch keeps the powers of mind and body 
alert a feeling which is fortunately more contagious than 
cholera and communicable to all around How admirably was 
this feeling exemplified this morning [ Could my reader but 
have beheld the soldiers of my escort and other establishment*, 
as they were ferried o\er the Chambal he would have taken 
them for ghosts making the trajet of the Styx , there was not 
one of them who had not been in the gripe of pestilential fever or 
ague Some of them bad had cholera, and half of them had 
enlarged spleens Yet, although tlieir muskets were too heavy 
for them, there were neither splenetic looks nor peevish expres 
sions It was ns delightful as it was wonderful to sec the alacrity, 
even of the bedridden to leave their ills beliind them east of the 
Chambal 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during 
the monsoon With the rise of the Chambal, whose waters 
filtrate through the fissures of the rock, the [COO] wells are filled 
with mineral poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation 1 
All those in the low ground at our first encampment were over 
flowed from this cause , and the surface of each was covered 
with an oily pellicle of metallic lustre, whose colours were pns 
matte, varjing, with position or reflection, from sliades of a 
pigeon's breast (which it most resembled) to every tint of blue 
blending with gold It is the same at Udaipur during the period! 
cal rains, and with similar results, intermittent and tertian fevers, 
from which, as I said, not a man, European or native, escaped 
They are very obstinate, and though not often fatal are difficult 
to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, which perhaps generates 
a tram of fils 

Meeting with Z alun Singh. — The last few dajs of our stay 

1 [The unheal thlness of Kotah la duo to tha water of the Kiahor ESpar 
lake on tho cast percolating through the »oil to the mer on the west {IQ I, 
xv 425)] 
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were passed m the ceremonials of leave taking On the 5th, in 
company with the regent, I paid my last visit to the Maharao, 
who with his brothers returned my farewell visit the day following ; 
and on the 8th and 9th the same formalities were observed, with 
the regent The man who had passed through such scenes as 
the reader has perused now at the very verge of existence, could 
not repress his sorrow His orbless eyes were filled with tears, 
and as I pressed his palsied hands which were extended over me 
the power of utterance entirely deserted him I would expunge 
this, if I did not know that vanity has no share in relating what 
I consider to be a virtue in the regent I have endeavoured 
to paint his character, and could not omit this trait I felt he 
had a regard for me, from a multitude of ldnd expressions but 
of their full value was always doubtful till this day 

A Restive Elephant — I did not get down to the point of 
embarkation for 6ome hours after my suite having been detained 
by the irresistible hold of ague and fever, though I started before 
the hot fit had left me The regent had prepared the grand 
barge, which soon landed me on the opposite bank , but Fateh 
Bahadur, my elephant, seemed to prefer his present quarters to 
Udaipur , after his howdah pad, and other gear had been taken 
off and put into the boat, he plunged into the Cbambal with 
delight, diving m the deepest water, and making a water spout 
of his proboscis ire had got a third of the wny across, when 
a new female elephant less accustomed to these crossings, turned 
back, and Fateh Bahadur, regardless of his master, was so gallant 
os to go after her In vain the mahout (driver) used his pharn, 1 
digging it into his head behind the ear , this only exasperated 
the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts to shake 
off his pigmy driver Fortunately (being too weak to mount 
a horse), I found a baggage-elephant just beginning to be loaded , 

I put my howdah upon her, and the “ victorious warrior ” suffered 
the indignity of carrying a Io3d 

We passed the town of Kanan, belonging to Raj Gulab Singh 
Jhala, a relation of [667] the regent, and one of the Omras of 
Kotah It is a thriving comfortable place, and the pinnacled 
raahnU of the Raj give to it an air of dignity as wen as of the 
picturesque Our route to Na nta 1 was over a nch and highly 
x (Skt paws a, an aie-staped goad also known u «»!**] 

* [About 10 mile# V? of Kotah city ) 
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cultivated plain, studded with mango-groves ; which do not 
surprise us, since we know it is the family estate of the regent. 
The patrimonial abode is, therefore, much cherished, and is the 
frequent residence of his son Madho Singh, by whom I was met 
half way between Kanari, and conducted to the family dwelling 

Nanta. Rajput Music. — Nanta is a fine specimen of a Rajput 
baronial residence We entered through a gateway, at the top 
of which was the Naubat khana, or saloon for the band, into an 
extensive court having colonnaded piazzas all round, in which 
the vassals were ranged. In the centre of this area was a pavilion, 
apart from the palace, surrounded by orangeries and odoriferous 
Ilowers, with a jel-tTeau in the middle, whence little remain con- 
ducted the water and kept up a perpetual verdure. Under the 
arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand welcomes, thundering 
of cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, we took our seats , 
and scarcely had congratulations passed and the area was cleared 
of our escorts, when, to the sound of the tabor and sarangi, the 
sweet notes of a Panjabi tappa saluted our ears There is a 
plaintive simplicity in this music, which denotes originality, and 
even without a knowledge of the language, conveys a sentiment 
to the most fastidious, when warbled In the impassioned manner 
winch some of these syrens possess While the Mahrntta delights 
in the dissonant dhurpad, 1 which requires a rapidity of utterance 
quite surprising, the Rajput reposes in his tappa, which, conjoined 
with his opium, creates a paradise Here we sat, amidst the 
orange groves of Nanta, the jet d'eau throwing a mist between 
us and the group, whose dark tresses, antelope eyes, and syren- 
notes, were all thrown away upon the Frank, for my teeth were 
beating time from the ague fit. 

It was m this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty 
of Kotah, tliat the regent exhibited lus wrestlers , and it jvns 
from the \ ery seat I occupied, tliat Snji of Bundi challenged these 
ruffians to the encounter related in the annals ' Having sat a 
quarter of an hour, in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in 

1 I * The Introductory atanra of a poem or *©ng, which is repeated ns a 
kind of burden or chores ” (Platta, Urdu Diet. s v, dkur) ‘ petit poeme 
ordinaircmcnt compost de cinq hemistiches sur une ntme rune * (tiarjin 
de Taesy, lint. JaIL Utndovie, U 22). It is said to hare been Invented by 
Raja Man of Gwalior (Memoirs of Jahangir, trims Rogers Bevendge, 271). ] 

* IP 1018.] 
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were passed in the ceremonials of leave- taking On the 5th, In 
company with the regent, I paid my last visit to the Maharao, 
who with his brothers returned my farewell visit the day following ; 
and on the 8th and ©th the same formalities were observed, with 
the regent The man who had passed through such scenes as 
the reader has perused now at the very verge of existence, could 
not repress his sorrow His orbless eyes were Ailed with tears, 
and as I pressed his palsied 1 lands which were extended over me, 
the power of utterance entirely deserted him I would expunge 
this, if I did not know that vanity has no share m relating wh3t 
T consider to be a virtue in the regent I have endeavoured 
to paint his character, and could not omit this trait I felt he 
had a regard tor me, from a multitude of kind expressions but 
of their full value was always doubtful till this day 

A Restive Elephant. — I did not get down to the point of 
embarkation for some hours after my suite, having been detained 
by the irresistible hold of ague and fever, though I started before 
the hot fit had left me The regent had prepared the grand 
barge which soon landed me on the opposite bank , but Fateh 
Bahadur, my elephant, seemed to prefer his present quarters to 
Udaipur , after his howdah, pad, and other gear had been taken 
off and put into the boat, he plunged into the Chombal with 
delight, diving in the deepest water, and making a water spout 
of his proboscis He had got a third of the way across when 
a new female elephant less accustomed to these crossings, turned 
back and Fateh Bahadur, regardless of his master, was so gallant 
as to go after her In vain the mahout (driver) used his pharsi ,* 
digging it into his head behind the ear , this only exasperated 
the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts to shake 
off his pigmy dnver Fortunately (being too weak to mount 
a horse), I found a baggage-elephant just beginning to be loaded , 

I put my howdah upon her, and the " victorious wamor ” suffered 
the indignity of carrying a load 

We passed the town of Kanan, belonging to Raj Culab Singh 
Jhala, a relation of [667] the regent, and one of the Omras of 
Kotah It is a thriving comfortable place, and the pinnacled 
mahall of the Raj gave to it an air of dignity as well as of the 
picturesque Our route to Nanta * was over a rich and highly 
* [Skt. paruw, an a i* -eh Apod goad : also known M fish*.] 

* [About 10 miles W cf Kotah city J 
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cultivated plain, studded with mango-groves , which do not 
surprise us, since we know it is the family estate of the regent 
The patrimonial abode is, therefore, much cherished, and is the 
frequent residence of las son Madho Singh, by whom I was met 
half way between Kanan, and conducted to the family dwelling 

Nanta. Rajput Music. — Nanta is a fine specimen of a Rajput 
baronial residence We entered through a gateway, at the top 
of which was the Naubat hhana, or saloon for the band, into an 
extensive court having colonnaded piazzas all round, in which 
the vassals were ranged In the centre of this area was a pavii on 
apart from the palace, surrounded by orangeries and odoriferous 
llowers, with a jet d’eau in the middle, whence little canals con 
ducted the water and kept up a perpetual verdure Under the 
arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand welcomes, thundering 
of cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, we took our seats , 
and scarcely had congratulations passed and the area was cleared 
of our escorts, when, to the sound of the tabor and sarangi, the 
sweet notes of a Panjobi tappa saluted our ears There is a 
plaintive simplicity m this music, wluch denotes originality, and 
eyen without a knowledge of the language, comeys a sentiment 
to the most fastidious, when warbled In the impassioned manner 
which some of these syrens possess While the Mahratta delights 
in the dissonant dhurpad ,* which requires a rapidity of utterance 
quite surprising, the Rajput reposes m lus lappa which, conjoined 
with his opium, creates a paradise Here we sat, amidst the 
orange groves of Nanta, the jet d’eau throwing a mist between 
us and the group, whose dark tresses, antelope eyes and syren 
notes, were all thrown away upon the Frank, for my teeth were 
beating time from the ague fit 

It was m this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty 
of Ivotah that the regent exhibited his wrestlers , and it was 
from the very Beat I occupied, that Snji of Bundi challenged these 
ruffians to the encounter related in the annals * Having Eat o 
quarter of an hour, m obedience to the laws of etiquette, and m 

* [ The introductory Blanza of a poem or eeng which ib repeated as a 
Uad of burden or chorus (Platts, Urdu Dxd *v dint) petit poems 
croiittsirement compose do cinq fie'misticfics sur uno mfTme nme (dargin 
da Ta«sy Hist. IaU. Btndcmt* i. 22) It is 6aid to have been invented by 
fiaja Min of Gwalior tMemotn of Jahangir tran*. Rogers Beveridge, 271)} 

> [P 1618-1 
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courtesy to the son of the Regent, who had come thus far to escort 
me, we took leave and hastened to get a cup of tea 

Talera, 1 September 11. — Two miles north west of Nants we 
passed the boundary of the regent’s estate and theBundi territory 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated and well wooded 
plain, the cotton particularly thriving Talera is a large [063] 
village on the margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully 
wooded, abounding in fish, which even templed my invalid 
fnends to try their luck Talera is in the jagtr of the wakil 
who attends me on the part of the Bundi Raja, but is still a 
heap of ruins, and being on the high road, is open to parties of 
troops 

Nawagaon, September 12 — The road very fair, though a little 
winding, to avoid some deep ravines The land rich, well 
watered, and too much wooded , but man is wanting to cultivate 
the fertile waste. The encamping ground afforded not a single 
tree to screen us from a scorching sun We passed two cenotaphs, 
where Rajputs had fallen , but there was no inscription, and no 
one could reveal their history. 

Bondi, September 18. — The country and roads, as usual, flat, 
with an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Bundi 
range, whose craggy and unequal summits showed it could be no 
buttress to the tableland with which it unites The general 
direction of the range is east north-east, though there are diverging 
ridges, the course of which it is impossible to delineate 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuring the atmosphere, were the first signal of the Rajas 
approach soon the sound of drums, the clangour of trumpets, 
and tramping of Bteeds, became audible, and at length the Sandm 
sawars, or camel messengers, announced the Raja’s presence 
He was on horseback. Instantly I dismounted from my elephant, 
and although too weak to contend with the fire of my steed 
Javadia, it would have been an unpardonable sin against etiquette 
to have remained elevated above the prince All Javadia s’ 
warlike propensities were awakened at the stir of this splendid 
retinue, from which ever and anon some dashing young Hara 
issued, “ witching the world with noble horsemanship ” , and as, 
in all the. vuuvis. cjmbifjrtns. nl. the. vmrxA^t,, there was not a steed 
* j" Toners ” in the Author’s msp.] 

* [The dime of the steed of the hero Gagga.] 
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in Rajwara could surpass mine, to my vast inconvenience and no 
small danger, he determined on this occasion to show them off 
In one of his funous bounds, he had his fore feet on the broken 
parapet of a reservoir, and as I turned him short, he threw up his 
head, which came In contact with mine, and made my Chabuk 
sawar* exclaim, “ Ah madad !" “The help of Ah I” and a few 
more bounds brought me in contact with my fnend, the Rao 
Raja, when we dismounted and embraced After going through 
the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave me 
three fraternal hugs to pro\c the strength of his friendship, as 
he said, with blunt sincerity, “This is your home, which you 
have come to at last ” With other affectionate welcomes, he 
took leave and preceded me ILs retinue was striking, but not 
so much from tinsel [069 ] ornament, as from the joyous feeling 
which pervaded every part of it As my fnend twirled his lance 
in the midst of about eight hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred 
foot, I thought of the deeds Ins ancestors had performed, when 
leading such a gol, to maintain their reputation for fealty It 
recalled his words on the formation of the treaty, when the 
generosity of Britain again restored his country to independence 
“ What can I say, in return for the restoration of my home ? 
My ancestors were renowned in the time of the kings, m whose 
service many lost their lives ; and the time may come when I 
may evince wliat I feel, if my services should be required for 
myself, my chiefs, are all yours 1 " I would pledge my existence 
that performance would not have lagged behind fus promise 
We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order to avoid the 
clouds of dust which a Rajput alone can breathe without incon- 
venience , and accompanied bj my worthy and dignified old 
fnend, the Maharaja Bikramajit, we proceeded to our tents, 
placed upon the bank of a tank bej ond the town 

The Bundi Palace — The coup (Toil of the castellated palace 
of Bundi, from whichever side you approach it, is perhaps the 
most striking in India , * but it would require a drawing on a 
much larger scale to comprehend cither its picturesque beauties 
or its grandeur Throughout nnjwara, which boasts many fine 

1 fA rough nder ] 

1 [I'erg’isson (Z/i-rf. Indian Architecture, cd. 19 10 !L 175) says tn»t, 
though smaller, tho palace almost equals that of Udaipur in architectural 
eUect, while its position la in some respects eren more imposing ) 
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palaces, the Bundi ka-mahall is allowed to possess tile first rank ; 
for which it is indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid 
additions which it has continually received : for it is an aggregate 
of palaces, each ha ring the name of its founder ; and yet the whole 
so well harmonizes, and the character of the architecture is so 
uniform, that its breaks or fantasies appear only to rest from the 
peculiarity of the position, and serve to diversify its beauties. 
The Clihattar-mahall, or that built by Raja Chhattarsal, is the 
most extensive and most modem addition. It has two noble 
balls, supported by double ranges of columns of serpentine from 
his own native quarries, in which the vassals are ranged, apd 
through whose ranks you must pass before you reach the state 
apartments ; the new from which is grand. Gardens are inter- 
mingled with palaces raised on gigantic terraces. In one of these 
I was received by the Raja, on my visit the next day. Whoever 
lias seen the palace of Bundi, can easily picture to himself the 
hanging gardens of Semirauns. After winding up the zig-zag 
road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of the vassals whose 
contented manly looks delighted me, to the inner palace ; when, 
having conversed on the affairs of his country for some time, the 
Raja led the way to one of the terraces, where I was surprised to 
find a grand court assembled, under the [670J shade of immense 
trees, trelhsed vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. The 
chiefs and retamers, to the number of at least a hundred, were 
drawn up in fines, at the head of which was the throne. The 
prospect was fine, both for near and distant views, as it includes 
the lakes called the Jeth-Sagar and Prem-Sagar, with the gardens 
on their margins, and in the distance the city of Kotah, and both 
banks of the Chambal ; and beyond these successive terraces and 
mahalls, to the summit of the hill, is seen the cupola of the 
Dhabhai’s tomb, through the deep foliage, rising above the 
battlements of Tatagarh. This terrace is on a grand bastion, 
which commands the south-east gorge of the valley leading to the 
city , and yet, such is the immense mass of building, that from 
the town one has no idea of its size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Bundi, even were I 
inclined It was the traitor of Karwar who raised the walls of 
rkragard, an o' rt waff f&ja tsbdil SingA wdor surrouuufctf &hr dvfy 
with walls, of which Ummed Singh used to say “ they were not 
required against an equal foe, and no defence against a superior 
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and only retarded reconquest if driven out of Bundi, whose best 
defence was its lulls ” 

Ulness of Dr. Duncan, Sept ember 21. — Partly by business, 
partly by sickness, we were compelled to halt here a week Our 
friend the doctor, who had been ailing for some tune, grew gradu 
ally worse, and at length gave himself up Carey found him 
destroying his papers and making his will, and came over deeply 
affected I left my bed to reason with my fnend, who refused 
all nourishment, and was sinking fast , but as much from depres 
sion of spirits as disease In vain I used the common arguments 
to rouse bun from his lethargy , I then tried, as the last resort, 
to excite Ins anger, and reviled him for giving way, telling him to 
teach by example as well as precept By this course, I raised 
a tinge of blood m my poor fnend s cheek, and what was better, 
got a tumbler of warm jelly down his throat , and appointing 
the butler. Kali Khan, who wa3 a favourite and had great influence, 
to keep rousing and feeding him, I left him No sooner was he 
a little mended, than Carey took to his bed, and nothing could 
rouse him But, as tune passed, it was necessaiy to get on , and 
with litters furnished by the Raja we recmunenccd our journey 

Banks of the Me] River, 1 September 20, distance ten miles — I 
this day quitted my hospitable fnend, the Rao Raja As I left 
my tent, I found the Maharaja of Thana, with the Dablana * 
contingent (zabifa), amounting to a hundred horse, appointed to 
escort me to the frontier Our route fay through the Banda 
ka nal, 1 the valley of Banda,’ whose gorge near the capital is not 
above four hundred yards in breadth, but [G71J gradually expands 
until we reach Satur, about tiro miles distant On both aides of 
this defile are numerous gardens, and the small temples and 
cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many places well wooded, 
produce a most picturesque effect All these cenotaphs are 
perfectly classical m form, being simple domes supported by slender 
columns , that of Suja Bai is peculiarly graceful As we readied 
Satur, the valley closed our last view of the fairy palace of the 
Haras rearing its domes and gilded spires half way up the moun 
tain, the kunguras of Taragarh encircling it as^a diadem, whilst the 

1 [Die Me) Nadi, the principal, almost the only, drainage channel of the 
Bandi State, falls into the Ohazn boll 

* [DahUna about 10 rafiee N of’ Bondi city Thana in the Kherwa.ro, 
District ol 8. llowar ] 
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isolated hill of Miraji, at the foot of which was the old city, 
terminates the prospect, and makes Bund! appear as if entirely 
shut In by rocks Satur is a sacred spot in the history of the 
Haras, and here is enshrined their tutelary divinitj, fair Hope 
(Asapurna), who has never entirely deserted them, from the 
sakha of Asi, Gualkiind, and Asir, to the present hour , and though 
the enchantress ha3 often exchanged her attributes for those of 
Kahlua, 1 the faith of her votaries lias survived every meta- 
morphosis A high antiquity is ascribed to Satur, which they 
assert is mentioned in the sacred books , if so, it is not in con 
nexion with the Haras The chief temple is dedicated to Bhavani,* 
of whom Asapuma is an emanation There is nothing striking 
in the structure, but it is hallowed by the multitude of sacrificial 
altars to the manes of the Haras who have '* fallen in the faith of 
the Chhatn ” There were no inscriptions, but abundance of Iarv 
drones of Brahmans enjoying their ease under the wide spreading 
bar and pipal trees, ready, when well paid, to prepare their 
incantations to Bhavani, either for good or for evil it is chiefly 
for the latter purpose that Satur Id Bhavani is celebrated 'We 
continued our journey to Nawagaon, a tolerable village, but there 
being no good encamping ground, our tents were pitched a mile 
farther on, Upon the bank of the Mej, whose turbid waters were 
flowing with great velocity from the accumulated mountain nils 
which fall into it during the equinoctial rams 

Thana, September 27. — This is the scat of Maharaja Sawant 
Singh, the eldest Bon of my fnend Maharaja Bikromajit of Khinl 
He affords another instance in which the laws of adoption have 
given the son precedence of the father, who, while he receives 
homage in one capacity, must pay it in another ; for young 
Sawant was raised from the junior to the elder branch of Thana 
The castle of Sawant Singh which guards the western frontier, is 
small, but of solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low hfll 
There are only six villages besides Thana forming his fief, which is 
burdened with the service of twenty five horse In Bundi, ‘ a 
knight’s fee,* or what should equip one cavalier, is two hundred 
and fifty rupees of rent In the afternoon the Maharaja brought 
[672] his son and heir to visit me, a fine little fellow six years of 

1 [The creed of Islam-] , 

* [Her local title u Rakt DanUk* Den ‘Devi with the Uood-iUtaed 
teeth {lUjpuUina Ga.tHeer. 187®, l 240J-3 
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age, who with hia sword buckled by his side and miniature shield 
on hia back, galloped hia kttlc steed over hill and dale, like a true 
Rajput. I procured several Inscriptions, but none above three 
hundred years old. 

Jflhazpnr, 1 September 28. — At daybreak 1 again found the 
Maharaja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the 
frontier. In vain I urged that he had superabundantly performed 
all the duties of hospitality ; “ Such were his orders, and he must 
obey them.” I well know the laws of the Medes were not more 
peremptory than those of Bishan Singh ; so wo jogged on, beguil- 
ing the time in conversation regarding the serai-barbarous race 
of the tract I was about to enter, the Minas of Jahozpur and the 
Karar or fastnesses of the Banos, for ages the terror of the country, 
and who had studded the plains with cenotaphs of the Haras, 
fallen In defending their goods and chattels against their inroads. 
The fortress of Jahozpur was not visible until we entered the pass, 
and Indeed had nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached 
from the range but on its eastern face, and completely guards this 
important point of ingress to Mewar. This district is termed 
Chaurasi, or consisting of eighty-four townships, a favourite 
territorial subdivision : nor is there any number intermediate 
between this and three hundred and sixty. Jahazpur, however, 
actually contains above a hundred townships, besides numerous 
punvaa, or ‘ hamlets.' The population consists entirely of the 
indigenous Minas, who could turn out four thousand kamlfias, 
or ' bowmen,' whose aid or enmity were not to be despised, as 
has been well demonstrated to Zaiun Singh, who held the district 
during fifteen years. Throughout the whole of tlus extensive 
territory, wlucli consists as much of land on the plains as in the 
hills, the Mina is the sole proprietor, nor has the Rana any 
property but the two tanks of Budh Lohari, and these were 
wrested from the Minas by Zalim Singh during his tenure.* 

* [Ten miles 8 of Deoli cantonment.} 

* The indigenous Mina affords here an excellent practical illustration 
of llwu'i axiom, that *' the right in the soil belongs to him who Erst cleared 
and tilled the land” [Lews, ix. 44]. The Rajput conqueror claims sad 
receives the tribute of the soil, but were he to attempt to enforce more, be 
would soon bo brought to his senses by one of their various modes of self- 
defence— inrendiajimt, self immolation, or abandonment, of the lands in a 
body. We have mystified a very simple subject by baaing our arguments 
on the arrangements of the Muhammadan conqueror. If wo mean to follow 
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I was met at the frontier by the Unyunnati 1 of Jahazpur, 
headed by the old chief of Basai and his grandson Arjun, of whom 
we have Epoken in the journey to Kotak. It was a very respect 
able troop of cavalry, and though their appointments were not 
[673] equal to my Hara escort, it was satisfactory to see assembled, 
merely at one post, a body which the Rana two years ago could 
not have collected round his own person, either for parade or 
defence as a beginning, therefore, it is good Received also 
the civil manager, Sobharam, the nephew of the minister, a very 
good man, but without the skill to manage such a tract He was 
accompanied by several of the Mina Naiks, or chiefs There is 
much that is interesting here, both as matter of duty and of 
history , we shall therefore halt for a few days, and Test our 
weaned invalids 


CHAPTER 8 

Attempted Poisoning o! the Author. Jahazpnr, October 1«— 
My jou rna li z ing had nearly terminated yesterday Duncan and 
Corey being still confined to their beds, my relative, Captain W a ugh, 
sat down with me to dinner , but fever and ague having destroyed 
all appetite on xny part, I was a mere spectator I had, however, 
fancied a cake of makkax flour, but had not eaten two mouthfuls 
before I experienced extraordinary sensations , my head seemed 
expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone would have filled 
the tent , my tongue and bps felt tight and swollen, and though 
I underwent no alarm, nor suffered the slightest loss of sense, 2 
deemed it the prelude to one of those violent attacks which have 
assailed me for several years past, and brought me to the verge 
of death I begged Captain \\ augh to leave me , but he had 
scarcely gone before a constriction of the throat came on, and I 
thought all was over I rose up, however, and grasped [074] the 

his example whose doctrine was the law of the sword, let us do it, but we 
must not confound might with nght consult custom and tradition through 
out India, where trace# of originality yet exist, and it will invariably appear 
that the nght in the eoil is in the cultivator, who m a i nt a i ns even in exile the 
hath bapota-ka-bh urn, in as decided a manner as any free coiner in ihgimi 
But Colonel Bnggs has settled this point to those who are not blinded by 
prejudice. 

’ [A deputation of welcome.] 
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tent pole, when my relative re-entered with the surgeon I 
beckoned them not to disturb xr > y thoughts, instead of which 
they thrust some ether and compounds down mj throat, which 
operated with magical celerity I vomited violently , the 
constriction ceased , I sunk on my pallet, snd about two in the 
morning I awoke, bathed m perspiration, and without a remnant 
of disease It was difficult to account for this result the medical 
oracle fancied I had been poisoned, bat I was loth to admit it 
If the fact were so, the poison must have been contained in the 
cake and as it would have been too great a risk to retain the 
person who prepared it, the baker was discharged It was 
fortunate that the symptoms were such as to induce Captain 
Waugh to describe them so fully, and it was still more fortunate 
for me that the doctor was not able to go out with his fishing rod 
for the whole transaction did not last five minutes This is about 
the fourth time I have been * upon the brink * (kinari pahuncha) 
since I entered Mcwar * 

Khajnri, October 2 —Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandal 
garb, which is out at the direct route appointed a rendezvous 
where I shall meet them when this work i3 over I was for the 
first tune compelled to shut myself up in my palki , incessant 
fever and ague for the last two months have disorganized a frame 
which has bad to struggle with many of these attacks We ore 
now in what is termed the Karar, for bo the tract is named on 
both banks of the Banas to the verge of the plateau , and raj 
journey was through a little nation of robbers by birth and 
profession , but their kamthas (bows) were unstrung and their 
arrows rusting in the quiver Well may our empire in the east 
be called one of opinion, when a solitary individual of Britain, 
escorted by a few of Skinner’s Horse, may journey through the 
valley of Khajuri, where, three short years ago every crag would 
have concealed an ambush prepared to plunder him ! At present, 
1 could by signal have collected four thousand bowmen around me, 

1 [Lieut. Col T B. Sweeny, who ha* much experience In such cases Is 
satisfied, from the symptoms, that the attack was not due to dtmel, the 
seeds of which when mixed with cereal*, and when they have been attacked 
by mfldow or fun pi, are deleterious, The attack wa* certainly due to the 
administration of datura fartuoea, used by toad poisoners, and his recovery 
was dne to the immediate prediction of vomiting ] 
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to protect or to plunder ; though the Minas, finding that their 
rights n re respected, are subsiding into regular tax paying subjects, 
and call out With their betters “ Atal Raj ! " (“ May your sway 
be e\ eriasting J * ) Me had a grand convocation of the Mina 
Naiks, and, in the Rana’s name, I distributed crimson turbans 
and scarfs , for as through our mediation the Rana had just 
recovered the district of Jahazpur, he charged me with its 
settlement 1 found these Minas true children of nature, who 
for the first time seemed to feel they were received within the 
pale of society, Instead of being considered as outcasts M The 
heart must leap kindly back to Idndhess,** is a sentiment ns power- 
fully [675] felt by the semi barbarians of the Karar as by the more 
civilized habitants of other climes 

Our route was through a verj narrow valley, little susceptible 
of cultivation, though a few patches were visible near the hamlets, 
scattered here and there The scene was wild, and the cool 
moming air imparted vigour to my exhausted frame The slopes 
of the valley in many places are covered with trees to the very 
summit of the mountains, on which the hi/ra or wild cock was 
crowing his matins, and we were In momentary expectation of 
seeing some bears, fit associates of the Minas, in their «rl> 
promenades As we approached Kliajuri, the valley widened, 
so os to admit of its being termed a township of fitly two thousand 
bighas, which afforded another proof of ancestral wisdom, for It 
was in tasan, or grant to the Brahmans but the outlaws of the 
Karar, though they sacrifice a tithe of their plunder to * our Lad) 
of the Pass ' (Ghata Rani) have little consideration for the idlers 
of the plains Tills feeling is not confined to the Minas , for the 
Bhumia Rajputs, despising all the nnnthemaa of the church, have 
seized on the best lands of Khajuri But onl) a small portion 
of the Bawann (fifty two thousand), about seventeen thousand 
Fnglish acres, is arable 

Kachola or Kachaura, October 8. — Execrable roods 1 Our 
route continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding 
to the westward Half way, we passed the baronial castle of 
Amargarh whose chief, Rawat Dahl Singh is now on duty with 
his quota at Jahazpur, but his uncle Pahar Singh, who I* a grtat 
f&vatmte mV ‘A our party (by wdom he or 4 Abf 

lion ’), came to meet and conduct me to the castle. Bat 1 »as 
too unwell, or should on many accounts hast desired to visit this 
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somewhat celebrated abode of one of the Babas (infants) of Mewar, 
whose feud I maintained for him against his potent neighbour 
of Shahpura which has elsewhere been related 1 It is quite 
unassailable being built on an isolated rock and, except by a 
circuitous path on one side there is no passage through the dense 
jungle that surrounds it a mode of fortifying recommended by 
Menu,' but which if universally followed in this land so studded 
with fortresses, would waste no small portion of the sovereignty 
I was quite satisfied with tills view of the castle of Dahl and 
enjoyed from the point of descent a noble prospect In the fore 
ground is the cenotaph of Rana Arsi in the centre of the valley, 
which extended and gradually opened towards Mandalgarh whose 
blue ridge was distinctly visible in the distance The lulls to the 
right were broken abruptly into masses and as far as the eye could 
stretch [676] on every side, were disordered heaps of gigantic 
rocks To reclaim this district the largest in Mewar I am now 
intent having convoked all the Bhumias and Patels of its three 
hundred and Bixty townships at the chief cit>, Mandalgarh My 
friend Pahar Singh as locum tenens of his uncle expended 
powder on the occasion , and must have charged Ins patereroes * 
to the muzzle Paliflrji joined me on his Panchkalyan (so they 
term ft horse with four white legs and a white nose) and deter 
mined to escort me to Mandalgarh , a service as he said not only 
due from his family, but In accordance with the commands of his 
sovereign the Rona of whom Pahar was a faithful zealous and 
valiant supporter during his adversity The Bhumios of Mandal 
garh in fact generally deserve the praise of having maintained 
this stronghold without either command or assistance throughout 
the whole period of his misfortunes 

Kachaura is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue in the rent roll of Mewar, but is now on inconsiderable 
village In former times, it must have been a place of importance, 
for all around, to a considerable distance, the ground is strewed 
with fragments of sculpture of a superior cliaracter, and one spot 
Is evidently the site of the cenotaphs of the family The town 

1 Sea Yol L p 212. * [Laws vu. "0] 

* [Spanish pedrero originally an engine used for flinging atones then 
a piece cl ordnance for direhai^ing fragments ol broken lion and the like 
and for firing salutes (see J Fryer, A New Account of East India and Persia 
ed 1PO0, l 271 f ) ] 
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had stood on tne western bank of an Immense lake, which through 
neglect is now a swamp , and, half way up the hill, are disclosed 
amidst the brushwood of the dho, 1 the ruins of a temple hut 
tradition has penshed with the population, who were subjected 
at once to the curse of constant foreign invasion and the inroads 
of the Minas of the Karar Thus a soil, whose richness is apparent 
from the luxuriance of its meadows is in a state of entire desola 
tion Kachaura forms the patta of Shahpura in this district, 
whose chief has to serve two masters, for he is a tributary of Ajmer 
for Shahpura, itself a fief of Mewar, and holds an estate of about 
forty thousand rupees of annual rent in Mandalgarh, which has 
been two years under sequestration for his refusal to attend the 
summons to Udaipur, and for his barbarous murder of the chief of 
Amargarh * This is a state of things which ought not to exist 
When we freed these countries from the Mahrattas, we should 
have renounced the petty tributes imposed upon the surrounding 
chiefs not within the limits of the district of Ajmer, and the 
retention of which is the source of irritating discussions with these 
princes through the feudatories Presuming on this external 
influence the Shahpura Raja set his sovereign’s warrant at defiance, 
and styled himself a subject of Ajmer ; nor was it until he found 
he was bound by a double tie of duty, that he deigned to appear 
at the capital The resumption of the estate in Mandalgarh alone 
overcame the inertness of the chief of Shahpura , he has already 
too much in the Chaurasi or eight}’ four [677] townships of 
Shahpura for such a subject as he is, who prefers a foreign master 
to his legitimate lord I would recommend that the nathor chiefs 
of Marwar, beyond the ArovaHi hills, now tributary to Ajmer and 
who consequently only look to that State, should be replaced under 
their proper head the sacrifice is of no moment to us, and to them 
it will be a boon 

Damma, October 0- — I was detained at Kachaura by a violent 
accession of fever and ague as well as spleen, increased no doubt 
by the unheal thin es3 of the position amidst swamps and jungle 
This is a fine healthy spot, where I should like to convene the 
Bhumias and ryots to endeavour to remove the reproach of so 
beautiful a land remaining waste D amnia, which is in the 
sequestrated patta of Shahpura, is a town of two thousand houses ; 
a universal ruin 1 

1 [A ravine, deep pool,} * See Vol X. p. 213- 
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M&npura, 15 — After a week’s halt, reached this spot, about a 
mile south west of the town, and on the bank of the Banas 1 
The entire population of Manpura turned out to receive me , the 
damsels with their brazen vessels of water on their heads , but 
the song of the Suhaila had ceased to charm, and my ague made 
me too ill even to return their kindness To-day it has abated, 
and to-morrow, with another Tespite, I will try to get through the 
work which brought me here Mandalgarh is three coss from 
hence I was rejoiced to see the signs of reviving prosperity about 
Manpura , some Cne patches of sugar-cane were refreshing Bights 

Mandalgarh,’ 16 and 17 — Proceeded up the valley and en 
camped within half a mile ,of the city, from which the governor 
and his cortege came to meet and welcome me , but I was too 
enfeebled to ascend the fort, which was a subject of regret It 
is by no means formidable, and may be about four furlongs in 
length, with a low rampart wall, and bastions encircling the crest 
of the hill Hie governor’s residence appears on the west side, 
at which spot the regent of Kotah was compelled to abandon 
his ladders, which they retain as a trophy This is the festival of 
the Dasahra, the day sacred to Rama, but feasting is lost upon 
me, for this la the ninth day of abstinence from dinner Captnin 
Waugh rejoined me yesterday, looking very ill, and giving a poor 
account of my friends, especially Carey, who is sinking rapidly 
He left them encamped at Baghit, the point of rendezvous in the 
Banns where I shall join them to-morrow He found me on my 
charpai (pallet), with some threescore leeches (which 1 had got 
from Mandalgarh) on my left side * while I was attending [078] to 
and noting down the oral reports of the Bhumias and Patels of 
the district, who filled my tent, many remaining in groups outside 

1 By mistake, Manpura is not ngbtly placed m the map [It is situated 
about half way between Its ran is and Mandslgarh.) 

* [About 100 miles NE of Udaipur city (Erskine ii A 118 f , quoting 
for its archaeology, H Cbasen* Progress Report AS W IrJia, tor year 
ending Jane 30 1005) ] 

* Enlargement of the spleen appears aa invariable accompaniment of 
protracted lover and ague, arising from such causes a* afflicted us I could 
feel the spleen at the very pit of the stomach, a* bard as a atone. The 
bleeding reduced it, as It did generally in my caee , for the leeches were 
enormous, and must havo each drained half an ounce of blood , bat I bad 
oniy ifio cfioice oi tfnem or fde tx&srl cmrifery, WiMrd tree irfrcrrgijr iww 
mendod by my native Inends of two evils I chose what appeared to me the 
least. 
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I notwithstanding got through the work to my satisfaction, and 
have obtained a thorough insight into the agricultural details of 
this fine tract, which I may touch upon, if 1 am able, the first 
halt. 

Annals o! Mandalgarh. — MandaTgarh was rebuilt by a chief 
of the Balnot 1 tnbe, one of the ramifications of the Solanla or 
Chaulukya race, which furnished a splendid dynasty of kings to 
Anhilwara (Nahrwala) Patau, who ruled over the western maritime 
provinces of India from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 
They were of the great Takshak or Ophite race, which, with three 
other tribes, became converts to Brahmanism * The Balnot of 
Mandalgarh was n branch of the f amil y which occupied Tonk» 
Toda on the Banas, recognized in their traditional poems as 
Takshak, or, in the dialect, Tnkatpura, * city of the Takshak, or 
snake’* Although tradition asserts that the Solanld of Toda 
migrated from Patan during the religious wars in the twelfth 
century, it is more probable that the branch fixed itself here 
during their progress from the north in search of settlements ; for 
their genealogical creed assigns Lohkot, in the Panjab, as the 
cradle of their power * It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to 
demonstration of the Indo Scytluc origin of the Agmkula races, 
that they all lay claim to this northern origin, in spite of their 
entrance into the world through the medium of fire (agni) s in 
fact, the glonous egotism of the Braliman is never more con* 
spumous than when he asserts the superiority of the Chauhans 
over the more ancient races of Surya and Soma , that “ these 
were bom of woman, but they were made by the Brahmans ” * 
a proof of conversion which requires no comment In spite of 
this fabled birth at the fountain head, the Analkund of Abu, 
tradition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brahmans, and 
brings them all from the north Be this 83 it may, the branch 

1 [The origin of the BSlnoi tnbe is doubtful {Cenras Report R&jjmt&na, 
1011,1. 256)] 

* [The Chaulukya or Sola ok! tribo » of Gurj&ra origin, which la implied in 
the Takshak theory ol the Author There 13 no reason for connecting them 
with a race ol serpent worshippers ] 

* Tonk Toda ia well worth visiting The artut might fill a portfolio with 
architectural and piotoresqu e sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good quality 
are found m it* hill* The sacred cave of Gokaran, celebrated in the history 
of the great Chanhan king, Bisaldeo of Ajmer, is also worth notice 

* [For Lohkot see Voh I p 116.] 
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•which fixed itself at Mandalgarh gave Its name to the tract winch 
is still recognized by some as Balnot 

The Philosopher’s Stone — The first possession the founder had 
was Larpura a town of great antiquity He had in his service a 
Bhil named Mandu who, while guarding the sugar-cane from 
the wild hog came upon one sound asleep To ensure his arrow 
piercing the animal, he began to sharpen it upon o stone , and, 
to his astonishment, found it transmuted to [670] gold He 
repaired to his master, who returned with Mandu, and found the 
stone, with the hog still asleep beside it , but no sooner had he 
seized upon his prize, than Baralia disappeared 1 With the 
possession of the paras patthar, the ‘philosophers stone,’ he 
raised the walls of Mandalgarh, which was so named after the 
fortunate Blul By an act of injustice to one of lus subjects he 
forfeited Mandalgarh to a descendant This subject was a Jogi, 
who had a mare of such extraordinary speed ns to be able to run 
down an nntelope Whether the Balnot prince thought the sport 
unsuitable to an nscetic we are not told , but he forcibly took 
away the mare The Jogi complained to the king who sent a 
force and expelled the Balnot from Mandalgarh and hi3 
descendants are petty Bhumias at Jawal and Kachrod, retaining 
though mere peasants, the distmctu e title of Ilao The numerous 
stones of this kind, common throughout Rajwara accounting 
for the foundation of many ancient places may merely record In 
this manner, the discovery of mineral wealth , from the acquisition 
and the loss of which the legendary moralist has constructed Ins 
tale 

I discovered m the remains of a marble bazean, or reservoir, 
at Kachaurn, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the 
Solanki family, which will require time to decipher Trndition 
however, is busy with the name of Raja Blum, and bis son Baron 
ofAnhilwara from whom many tribes branched off , and although 
from the first, only royal houses were founded the other claims a 
greater celebrity from originating a heterogeneous breed, which 
descended into the third and fourth great classes, the Vaisya and 
Sudra From him the Bagherwal Mahajms * who became converts 
to the Jam faith, claim descent, as well as the Gujars of Sont 
Katona , the Sonars, or goldsmiths, of Bonhan , the Blul com 
1 [Barak*, Virata, the boar incarnation of Vlshnn.] 

* [They are said to take their name from Bighera in Ajmer ] 
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munlties of Oghna Panama (or Mewar) , and likewise those of 
Man Maidana, in Kotah Whether from Baran and his degenerate 
offspring originated the name of baron shankar, applied to the 
mixed classes, I am not informed * The Baghema! is one of the 
“ twelve and a half { sarha barah tnyaf) castes of Mahnjans,” or 
mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumerable families, the 
greater portion of whom profess the Jain creed, and nearly all are 
of Rajput ancestry an important fact in the pedigree of this 
considerable part of the population The lineal descendant of 
the Toda Rao resides at Basal in a small village ; and two other 
branches who held large possessions at Todri and Jahazpur, 
retain the villages of Mirchiakhera and Bhatwara, both In 
Chitor; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the 
revolutions that have deprived them of their estates ; nor would 
any pnnee of Rajwara deem himself degraded by their alliance 
1680] Such is the virtue of pedigree in these regions. I should 
imagine that the Balnots held of the Banos of Mewar, ns Hands] 
garh has been an integral portion of that State during the most 
flourishing penod of the Anhflwara dynasty, although the inscrip- 
tion of Chitor savours of conquest ; m which case we have at once 
a solution of the question, and proof that the Balnot was inducted 
into Mandalgarh by his superior, Kumarpol * 

In S 1755 (a d 1690) the tyrant Aurangzeb granted Mandal 
garh to the Rathor chief of Pisangan, named Dudaji, who sub- 
divided it into allotments for his brethren, leaving no revenue for 
the duties of the civil administration and repairs of the castle To 
remedy this, he Imposed a tax, called dootra or dasotra, or * tenth ’ 
of the net value of each harvest, upon his Bhumia brethren 
When the Rana succeeded in expelling the royal garrison, he 
found it a work of some difficulty to get nd of the Rathor feu 
datones , and he gave them regular patios for their estates, subject 
to the payment of dasotra ; but as he found it led to interference, 
m the inspection of crops, and to fluctuation and appeals in bad 
seasons, he commuted the tax for service of one horseman and 
one foot soldier for each five hundred rupees of rent, and a certain 
small sum annually to mark their tributary condition 

* iJTihr Jifrtnufiiaariifr; •jrcraKu'i.'VriJtcr, jhfnriwjmanrzikir’ 

Raja Baran The distinction cl colour* (wma) goes back to the early 
Hindu period (A. A. Macdonell Tint Gaiuknt hUerofure, 86).) 

* See Inscription, Yol IL p. 225. 
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In these tunes of turbulence, other impositions were laid on 
the Bhuimns of his own kindred, the Ronawats, Kanawa ts, and 
Saktawats, who established their rights with their swords when 
the district was subjected to the emperor In the same manner 
as with the Ilnthors, the Rana confirmed their acquisitions on 
the payment of certain fines called bhumbarar, which were either 
barashar and tnsala, or ‘ annual ’ and * triennial ’ , the first being 
levied from the holders of single villages, the latter from those 
who had more than one Thus, Amargarh was fixed at two 
thousand five hundred rupees , Amnldah, fifteen hundred , 
Tintora, thirteen hundred , Jhunjrala, fourteen hundred, etc , 
tnenmally, having obtained their lands by mom force They also 
when Mondalgarh was threatened, would repair with their vassals 
and defend it during ten days at their own expense, after which 
they received rations from the State There were various other 
fines collected from the Bhumia vassalage, such os lauasma, or 
for the support of the Nakkarclus (kettle drummers) the mace, 
standard, and even the torch bearers attached to each garrison 
There was also khar lakar, for wood and forage, which has been 
elsewhere explained , hoi barar, or ‘plough tax,’ and ghasmah, or 
‘ pasturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary- (681) in 
amount with the power of enforcing their collections But owing 
to these circumstances the best land in Mondalgarh belongs to 
the Bhumia chieftains 

It was about tins time, in the reign of Jogat Singh II that 
Ummeda Singh of Shahpura had the grant of seventy three 
villages in Mondalgarh, one fifth of the whole district, subject 
only to the fine of three thousand two hundred and fifty rupees 
annually for ghasmah, with five hundred more to the deputy 
governor, and two hundred to the Chaudhan, or territorial head 
of the district. In this lavish manner were estates disposed of 
This Inmily continued to hold it until S 3813 when the minister 
Somji, in order to obtain his support during the Chondawat 
rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance for this service, and in 
addition to these lands, the two subordinate fiefs of Dangarmau 
and Borwa on the Plateau, and the rich estate of Agoncha on the 
Klurn , in return for which, he exacted n stipulation to serve 
with four hundred horse a contract fulfilled only by one chief 
of the family, who fell leading his contingent at the battle of 
Ujjaiu llis descendants seem to have c'-* on the 
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score of his service ; and the present incumbent is a madman. 
Great changes, however, have recently been made in the condition 
of the BbumJas, and these desultory fines have all merged into a 
duty more accordant with the character of the Rajput ; service 
in the garrisons of Mandalgarh and Jahazpur, rind a fixed annual 
siim from those who are too poor to command even a single 
horse. 

Rag hit,' 18tA ; eight miles. — A large village on the west of our 
own stream, the Beracb, coming' from the Udalsagar. Our road 
lay over a nch soil, as usual ove rg ro wn with grass. Here I 
rejoined my sick friends, all voj ill ; the doctor better, but Carey 
fn a veij precarious condition. 

Birzlafcis, 101A — The route over the most fertile plains of 
Mewar ; but one continuous mass of Jungle and rank grow. The 
Maharaja came out to meet me, a courteous, polished Rajput. 
He is of the Ilanawat clan, descended from liana Amra Singh, and 
the elder branch of the Shahpura family. Both Ids father and 
grandfather fell defending the cause of Shall Jahan against the 
usurper Aurangzeb, which lost him his birthright ; but he has 
five villages left attached to Birslabas. Encamped near the 
altars of his heroic ancestors 

Aruba, 21if , six and a half miles. — The route over a scene of 
desolation , fine fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent one of my 
Brahmans to the town of Akota, two eoss distant, and had 
several inscriptions copied ; they were all immunities or grants 
of privileges to the printers -ot that town, thence called Chldpl-ka- 
Akola, to distinguish [CS2] it from another of the same name. I 
halted at Birslabas, received several visits, and held interesting 
eonv creations with the Maiiamja ; but fever and ague leave the 
mind in a sorry state. I can pay no attention to barometer or 
perambulator ; of the latter Bahu Mahcsli keeps a diary, ami on 
his intelligence I can depend. 

Hamirgarh,* 22nd, — This town Delongs to Biramdeo, Ilanawat, 
the son of Dldraj Singh, who was the chief sdv tser of the Salumbar 
princes in the rebellion of S 1613, during which he obtained it. 
The present chief is an oaf, always intoxicated ; and as he did 
not discharge the Baoris, or professional thieves in his sendee, on 
the return of these days of peace, he was deprived of two towns 
* [Nearly 10 rules AW. cf M&r.tUlgsrb.] 

* [Seventy two miles N E. el Udslpur city ] 
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amounting to seven thousand rupees annual rent. He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of a.d, 1818, to have lost Hamirgarh, but 
he contrived by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain 
this, one of the most thriving places in Mewar. It contains about 
eight hundred inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufacturers 
of chintz and dopaitas, or 4 scarfs/ such as are worn by all the 
Rajputnis. It lia3 a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild duck, 
which live unmolested amidst the singhara 1 and lotus. The more 
ancient name of this place is Bhkrol, as I found Dy two inscriptions, 
which again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Siyana/ 23rd ; eight miles and three furlongs. — We are now in 
the very heart of Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye can 
reach. Traces of incipient prosperity arc visible, but it will 
require years to repair the mischief of the last quarter of a century. 
Passed through Ujhana, Amli, Neuna — all surrendered in conse- 
quence of the treaty of 1818 : the last-mentioned, together with 
Siyana, from the * Red Riever/ as we liave nicknamed the 
chieftain of Badesar. The prospect from this ground is superb : 
the Udaipur hills in the distance ; those of Pur and Gurla/ with 
their cupolas, on our nght ; the fantastic peak of Barak rising 
insulated from the plain. We are now approaching a place of 
rest, which we all much require ; though I fear Carey’s will be one 
of perpetuity. Saw a beautiful mirage (ri-kot) this morning, the 
certain harbinger of the cold season. The ridge of Pur underwent 
a thousand transformations, and the pinnacle of Barak was 
crowned with a multitude of spires. There is not a more delightful 
relaxation than to watch the changes of these evanescent objects, 
emblems of our own ephemeral condition. This was the first 
really cold morning. The Panchayat, or elders of Pur, with 
several of the most respectable inhabitants to the number of fifty, 
came all this way to see me, and testify their happiness and 
gratitude! Is there another nook in the earth where such a 
principle is professed, much [683] less acted on? Hear their 
spokesman’s reply to my question, “ Why did they take the 
trouble to come so for from home ? " I give it verbatim : “ Our 
town had not two hundred inhabited dwellings when you came 

1 [The edible nut. Trope bifnnotn (Watt, Eton. Prod. 10S0).] 

r [About 6V miles fi K ot' Udaipur cu'y.j" 

* [Pur, 72 miles N.E. of Udaipur city: Gurla on th* 8W. point of 
the same lull range ] 
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amongst ns : now there are twelve hundred : the liana is our 
sovereign, but you are to us next to Parameswar (the Almighty) ; 
our fields are thriving, trade is reviving, and we have not been 
molested even for the wedding-portion.* We are happy, and we 
have come to tell you so ; and what is five coss, or five hundred, to 
what you have done for us ? ” All very true, my friends, if yon 
think so After ft little wholesome advice to keep party feuds 
from the good town of Pur, they took leave, to return their ten 
miles on foot. 

Since the town council left me, I hare been kept until half past 
seven by the Baba of Mangrop, and the Thakur of Rawarda, 
whose son I redeemed from captivity in the fortress of Ajmer. 
Worn out ; but what is to be done ? It is impossible to deny 
one's self to chiefs who hare also come miles from the beat motives. 
Now for coffee and the charpai. 

Rasmi,’ October 23. — The direct or usual route b thirteen and 
a half miles, but as I made a circuit by Marauh, it was fifteen Hod 
I taken the common route, I should hare followed the Banos the 
whole way ; as It was, for the last half 1 skirted its low banks. Its 
limpid stream flowing gently to the north-east. Found the culti- 
vation considerably increased compared with last y W ; but it is 
still a desert, overgrown with grass and brushwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are “ few and far between " Maroull was 
thriving in the midst of ruin, with flfty seven ploughs at work | 
there were but twelve when I entered Mewar. Jtflsmi has also 
seventy families instead of the twenty I found ; and in a few 
years I hope to see them greatly increased. We hod some 
delirious trout from the Banns, some of them equal to what wc 
caught last j ear at Pahona, the largest of which weighed seventy- 
three rupees, or shout two pounds, and near seventeen inches long 
by nine in girth My fnend Tom David Steuart was more 
successful than we were in getting them to rise at the fly ; In 
revenge we took them, unsportsmanlike. In a net. Tills appears 
to he the season for eating them 

nnsml is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is at 
work to establish Its antiquity, connecting it with the name of 

* When the IUaa sra* about celebrating omnlUneouslr tbs marriage of 
two (laughters and a granddaughter of the prince* of JaUaboer, Blanc r, and 
KiihanRiih.hi* aubjorts were called on for the * tenth * 

* (A. bout 46 miles h-B. of Udaipur city 1 
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Raja Chand , but whether the Pnunar of [684] Chandra vati, or 
the Chauhan of Abhnner, I cannot learn There were vestiges 
of past days , but even m these regions, where to a certain extent 
they respect antiquity, I find the ruined temples are despoiled, 
and appropriated to modem fabrics Amongst the groves of 
Rasmi I found some fragments of patriarchal legislation, prohibit- 
ing “ the ladies from carrying away under their ghaghra (petticoats) 
any portion of the sadh, or village feast 1 *’ I also discovered a 
tablet raised by the collective inhabitants of Rosmi, which well 
illustrates the truth, that they had always some resort against 
oppression It runs as follows “Written hy the merchants, 
bankers, printers, and assembled panchayat of Rasim : Whereas 
the collector of town-duties oppressed the merchant by name 
I’akar, and exacted exorbitant duties on gram and reza (un 
bleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place , but the 
government-officer having forsworn all such conduct for the 
future, and prevailed on him to return, and having taken the god 
to witness— we, the assembled panch, have set up this stone to 
record it Asarli the 8rd, S 1819 " 

Fourteen j ears hare elapsed since I first put my loot in Mewar, 
a3 a subaltern of the Resident’s 1 * * escort, when it passed tlirough 
Rasim Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied 
with her history and that of her neighbours 

Jasma,* 24th , distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct — This in past times was a township of celebrity, and In the 
heart of the finest soil in India, with water at hand , but it had 
not a single habitation when we entered the country , now it has 
eighty families Our way for fourteen miles was through one 
wide waste of untrodden plain , the Banas continued our com 
panion half way, when she departed for Galund to our right 
Saw many inscriptions, of which we shall give an account here 
after Passed the copper mines of Danba , * but they are filled 
with water, and the miners are all dead 

San war, 4 2 5th, distance twelve end a half miles by the direct 

1 My esteemed friend, Mr Graeme Mercer, of MMiubank. 

* [how headquarters of a TahsU in Kapasan distnet about 42 mile* 
h E. of Udaipur city ] 

1 [These lead mines once yielding a high rerenuo, hava long been closed 
(Erekino ii A. 53).] 

* [A trading town, about 30 mflea N E. of Udaipur city J 
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route through Lenexa ; but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated 
field of battle between Rawal Samarsi, of Outer, and Bbola 
Blum, of AnJulwara Pat&n, recorded by the bard Chand m his 
Raesa. This magnificent plain, like all the rest of this once 
garden of Mewar, Is overgrown with the kendo or polos, and 
lofty rank grass ; and the sole circumstance by which it Is known 
is the 6ite. The bard describes the battle os having occurred 
in Khet-Karera, or field of Karera, and that the Solankl, on his 
defeat, retreated across the river, meaning the Berach, which u 
a few miles to the south, A little way [685] from hence U the 
Sangam, or point of junction of the Berach and Ban as, which, 
with a third small stream, forms a fnivm ; at their poult of 
confluence there is an altar to Moltadeo. 

Karen. — At Karera there is a temple of some celebrity, 
dedicated to the twenty third of the Jam apostles, Parsvanalb. 
I found several inscriptions recording its foundation in S. 11 . „ 
and several from 1300 to 1350. We must supply the figures 
wanting in the Dot. The priests are poor and ignorant ; but 
they are transcribing its history, and such as it is It shall be 
given. The temple is imposing, and though evidently erected 
in the decline of the arts, may be considered a good specimen for 
the twelfth century. It consists of two domes, supported by 
numerous massive columns of a species of porphyry, of dose 
texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine polish The capitals 
of the columns are filled with Jain figures of their pontiffs. The 
domes are of nearly equal diameters, about thirty feet each, 
and about forty in height ; under the further one is the sanctum 
of Parsva, and the other within the votaries There is a splendid 
colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, nchly sculptured, which 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole edifice ; but it stands 
in the midst of desolation. Even thirty y ears ago, these plains 
were covered with crops of juar, in which an elephant would have 
been lost ; now there Is scarcely the trace of a footpath, and 
with some difficulty did l make way in my palU (for I am unable 
to mount my horse) through the high grass wliich completely 
overtopped it, and the babul trees, the thorns of which annoyed 
us. Karera, which formerly contained six hundred houses, has 
now only sixty 5 and more than half of these has e been built 
since we come amongst them. The damsels of Karera came out 
to welcome me with the ‘ song of joy,* and bringing water. The 
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distance 13 seven miles from Rnsmi to Kama and nine thence 
to Sanwar The latter belongs to one of the infants (Babas) of 
Mewar, the Maharaja Daulat Singh now kilahdar or commandant 
of Kumbhalmcr This chief town of the estate of my friend the 
Maharaja is but small, and in no flourishing condition There is 
a small fort, in which he contrived to maintain himself against 
the savage bands who long prowled over the country Tran 
scribed an inscription, and found it to be the abolition of a 
monopoly of tobacco, dated S 1826 

Manli, 20th , seven and a half miles. — As usual all was barren 
between Sanwar and Mauls, though at each are the traces of 
reviving industry This was formerly a considerable town, and 
rated in the books at seven thousand rupees annual rent , but 
now it yields not 6evcn hundred Its population consists of 
about eighty families of all classes [086] half of which have been 
recalled from their long exile in Molwa and Khandesh and have 
already given a new aspect to Mauh in its sugar-canes Her 
highness’s Btcward however, is not one of the faithful There is a 
very fine btnccm or reservoir, of coarse marble constructed by 
Baiji Raj, ‘ the royal mother,’ of the present Rana and his sister, 
in whose appanage it is An inscription dated S 1737 recorded 
an ordinance in favour of the Jams that the oil null of Mauh 
should not work on the four rainy months , in order to lessen 
the destruction of animal life * 

Heights 0 ! Tos and filerta, 27 th , fourteen miles and a half.— 
At length there is an end to our disastrous journey , and from 
this ground I stir not again till I start for Samudra (the sea) to 
embark for the land of my sires Our route as usual, over 
desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed the hunting seats 
of Nahraraagra, or ‘ tiger mount ’ Bojraj the royal steed who 
seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of his journey, 
was unwilling to quit the path and his companions v hen I urged 
him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the nanas where, 
without metaphor, ** the owl stands sentinel ’ , and which was 

1 [Among Jims at the present day the period of retreat known as 
Peehawn or Paryuwn extends among the Swctambara section from If h 
dark half of Sawan (July-August) to 5th bright hall of Bhidrapada ( Anpu»_ 
September) among the Dig&mbani section from 6lh brig! t half to Eth 
dart half of Bhidrapad* (SO ix. Part i. It3 t ) It corresponds to the 
BaddhUt Yassayaaa or Vassa (Skt rorsAiin * belonging to the rainy 
season ) (Kern ilanval of Ind an BudJkum SOI).) 
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crumbling into and choking up the Barnaul, whose monotonous 
murmur over these impedimenta increased the melancholy sensa- 
tions which arose on beholding such a scene. Every year U 
aiding its rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing Itself everywhere, 
rends its wnlla asunder. The range of stabling for thirty horses, 
all of stone, even to the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It vras 
on this spot, according to the chronicles, that the sage Ilsrit 
bestowed the enchanted blade upon the great sire of the besodlas, 
eleven centuries ago ; but they have run their career, and the 
problem remains to be solved, whether they have to commence 
a new course, or proceed in the same ratio of decay as the palace 
of the tiger-mount. The walls around this royal preserve no 
longer serve to keep the game from prowling where they please, 
A noble boar crossed our path, but had no pursuers ; “ our blood 
was cold ” ; we wanted rest. As we approached our old ground, 
raj neighbours of Alert a and villages adjacent poured out to 
welcome our return, preceded by the JDhoU of Tus and his huge 
kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their lotas, or brazen vessels 
with water, chanted the usual strain of welcome. I dropped a 
piece of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to rest my 
wearied limbs. 

Poor Carey will never march again 1 Life is almost extinct, and 
all of us are but the ghosts of what we were [087] 


CHAPTER 0 

Udaipur, July 1821. — When I concluded the narrative ol my 
journey in October last year, I had no expectation tliat I should 
ever put m) foot in the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, 
in order to embark for Old England ; but ** honhar 1 ” ‘ as my 
Rajput friends exclaim, with a sigh, when an Invincible destiny 
opposes their intentions. I had only awaited the termination of 
the monsoon to remove the wreck of a once robust frame to * 
more genial dime ; and now, it will remain to be proved whether 
my worthy friend Duncan’s prophecy — “ You must die. If >ou 
stay here six months more wfl! be fulfilled. Poor Corey lies 
entombed on the heights of Merta ; the doctor liituaclf is juit 
» [Kiimet, Ut*.J 
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going off to the Cape half dead from the Kotah fever , and, ns 
if that were not enough, the naharua or guinea worm, has blanched 
luS cheek and made him a cnpple My cousin. Captain Waugh, 
5s at Kotah depressed by a continuance of the same malaria and 
in a few days I again start solus In the midst of the monsoon for 
Haraoti 

Death o! the Rio Raja of Bundi. — A few days ago 1 received 
an express from Bundi announcing the sudden death of my 
estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last moments nominated 
me guardian of his infant son and charged me to watch over his 
welfare and that of Bundi The more formal letter of the minister 
was accompanied by one from the Rani, mother of the young 
prince, from whom also or in his name I had a few lines both 
seconding the bequest of the dying prince and reminding me of 
the dangers of a minority, and the elements by which they were 
surrounded The appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was 
ordered out for immediate departure to Merta and thence to 
Mauli twenty five miles distant where I should join them 
Cholera. — The Raja fell a victim to Man the emphatic appella 
tlon of cholera, which has now been wasting these regions since 
1817 They might well say that if at this important [CS8] 
period in their histoiy we destroyed the demon of rapine which 
had so long preyed upon their repose, we had in lieu of it intro 
duced death amongst them far such is the Interpretation of Man 1 
It was in our armies that this disease first appeared in northern 
India , and -although for some tune we flattered ourselves that 
ft was only the intemperate the ill fed, or ill-clothed that fell 
victims to it, we soon discovered that Man was no respecter of 
persona and that the pnnee and the peasant, the European and 
the native, the robust and the weak, the well fed and the abstinent, 
were alike subject to her influence I can number four intimate 
friends, my brother officers, who were snatched away in the very 
prime of life by this disease , and in the States under my political 
control it assailed m two instances the palace the Udaipur 
prince recovered but the Bundi Bao’s time was come He 
conducted h f mself most heroically, and in the midst of the most 
dreadful torture with which the human frame can be afflicted, 
he never lost his self possession but In every interval of suffering 
conversed upon the affaire of his little dominion, giving the fullest 
1 From the Sanskrit wi ‘ to die,* 
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instructions far the future with composure He particularly 
desired that none of hfa wives should mount the pyre with hi* 
corpse ; and that as soon ns he ceased to breathe, I should be 
invited to Bundi ; for that “ he left Lalji (an endearing epithet 
to children) m my lap.” It was only during our last journey 
through Bundi that I was amused with my friend's expedient 
to keep “ death ” out of his capital, and which I omitted to 
mention, as likewise the old regent’s mode of getting rid of this 
unwelcome visitor in Kotali ; nor should they be separated 
Having assembled the Brahmans, astrologers, and those versed 
in incantations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a 
solemn decree of desvnla , or banishment, was pronounced against 
Man Accordingly an equipage was prepared for her, decorated 
with funeral emblems, painted black and drawn by a double 
team of black oxen , bags of grain, also blnek, were put into the 
vehicle, that the lady might not go forth without food, and 
driven by a man in sable vestments, followed by the yells of the 
populace Man was deported across the Chambal, with the 
commands of the priests that she should never set foot again in 
Kotah ' No sooner did my deceased friend hear of her expulsion 
from that capital, and being placed en chemtn for Bundi, than 
the wise men of this city were called on to provide means to keep 
her from entering therein Accordingly, all the water of the 
Ganges at hand was m requisition, an earthen vessel was placed 
over the southern porta], from which the sacred water was 
continually dripping, and [080) against which no evil could 
prevail Whether my friend’s supply of the holy water failed, 
or Man disregarded such opposition, she reached his palace * 

1 [Examples of this magical expulsion of disease are common At the 
Bbadrakali temple at ^asik* Ming woman, supposed to be possessed by the 
cholera goddeas, when the epidemic prevail*, is solemnly placed In a cart, 
and driven out of the city (BO, xvL 5201). Tha Bhfls practise a similar 
nte, and Sleeman records the custom at Esgar (G. E Luard, Elhnogroph te 
Survty Central India, 49. 62, Sleeman, JlamVle*, 162), also are Crooke, 
Popular Edigxon and Folklore of Northern India, 2nd cd- i. HI f ; Fr*t«r, 
The Golden Bough, 3rd ed , The Scapegoat, 100 fl ] 

* I have In other parts o! my work touched opcm this temEo scourge, from 
which It will be seen that it is well known throughout India under the same 
appellation , and it is not one of the least cunons results of my endeavour 
to prove that the Hindus bad historical documents, that by t! efr means 
I am enabled to trace this disease ravaging India nearly two Centura* ago 
AtVoLII p 1022 it w thus described in the Annals of Marvror * Thu, tbs 
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Fauna, or Pahona, July 25- — Yesterday wa3 a day of disaster 
I left the capital amidst torrents of ram, and between Merta and 
Mauli found my best elephant lying dead , the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal. It 
was rather ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the outset 
of this journey. We passed a most uncomfortable day, and still 
more uncomfortable night, for a strong gale forced up the tent- 
pms from the clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears 
I had an escape from the pole, part of which I propped under the 
fly to keep me from suffocation Around me were nothing but 
yells of distress, half laughable, half serious , horses loose, and 
camels roaring in discordant gutturals We were glad long 
before dawn to pack up our chattels, thoroughly soaked, and 
consequently double weight, and begin moving for Pahona, 
where we are promised a little repose I have taken this route 
ns it is the last occasion I shall have to visit the work of my own 
hands, the mart of Bhilwara Pahona is or was a place of some 
mine ; but the Brahmans, through the influence of the It&na’e 
sister, had got it by means of a forged grant, and abided by the 

sakha (patting a gamaon to the sword) of Sojat, was when 8 1737 ended, 
and S 1738, or A.D 1681-2, commenced, wbon the sword and Man (pesti 
lence) united to cleat the land." Orme, m h» Fragments fed. 1782, p. 2001 
mentions a unular disease in a.n 1684, raging in the peninsula of India, and 
sweeping off fire hundred daily In the imperial camp at Goa , and agaro, In 
the Annals of Mewar, Vot L p. 454 it is described in the most frightful colours, 
•a ranging that country twenty years before, or in &. 1737 (a.D 3601), 
so that in the space of twenty years, we have it described in the peninsula, 
In the desert of India, and in the plains of Central India , and what will 
appear not the least singular port of the hiatory of this distemper, so antlo 
gous to the prceent date, about the intermediate time of these extreme 
period*, that is about a.p 1660, a similar disease was raging in England. 2 
have no doubt that other traces of the disorder may appear in the chronicles 
of their bards, or in Muhammadan writers, judging from these incidental 
notices, winch might never have attracted attention had not Man come to 
our own doors. I have had many patients dying about me, but no man 
ever dreamed of contagion , to propagate which opinion, and scare ns from 
all the sympathies of life, without proof absolutely demonstrative, is to say 
the least, bjgbJy censurable. There is enough of self in this land of ultra 
civilisation, without drawing a cordon tamtatre round every individual. 
Tho Udaipur prince was the first person leixed with the disease in that capital 5 
a proof to me, against all the faculty, that to other causes than personal 
communication it* influence must be ascribed. I will not repeat the treat 
nwmfjir tA&caae {beep iWlf)', wiaci cnrpiAs*frnrii\rt&Vi Ahsujf.V ^loswv-h-u 1 
bv the uninitiated 
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privileges of their order But fortunately they abused the right 
of sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief and assassin from 
interested motives, consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incurred, and we hope to suffer no other ill-effects than Cband 
Bai’fl displeasure 

Bhllwfira, July 20.— Varuna, the Jupiter pluvialis of the 
Hindu, has been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped 
up all the “ bottles of heaven,” and I [000] made my tnumphal 
entry into our good town of Bhilwara, on one of those days which 
are peculiarly splendid m the monsoon, when the sun deigns to 
emerge from behind the clouds 

My reception was quite Asiatic; the entire population 
headed by the chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels 
with the kolas, advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a 
town which, a few years ago, had not one inhabited dwelling 
I passed through the mam street, surrounded by Its wealthy 
occupants, who had suspended over the projecting awnings the 
most costly silks, brocades, and other finery, to do honour to one 
whom they esteemed their benefactor, and having conducted 
me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and returned in the afternoon 
As the tent wonld not contain a tenth of the visitors, I Iwd its 
walls removed, and all were welcome to eater who could Every 
moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as there were hundreds 
of hands at each rope, swaying it fn every direction, in their 
eagerness to Bee what was going on within between the Sahib and 
the Panchayat of both sects, Oswal and Mahesn, or Jain and 
Vaishnava We talked over many plans for the future benefit of 
the town , of further reducing the duties, and giving additional 
freedom to the transit trade I offered, in the Rana’s name, to 
expend the next two years’ income on a circumvallstfon for the 
protection of the town , which, for many good reasons, they 
refused ; and principally, that it would be a check on that very 
freedom it was my desire they should enjoy, as it would prevent 
uninterrupted ingress and egress I, however, sent for the chiefs, 
to whom, with their quotas, was confided the duty of guarding 
this town, and before the assembled groups explained the necessity 
of preventing any complaints from want of due vigilance, and 
told them they were to be in lieu of walls to Bhilwara My good 
friends having no inclination to retire, I etnt tor the preseats J 
intended for the heads of the sectarian merchants, with the 
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t/r pan (that most convenient mode of hinting to a fnend that 
you are tired of him) and they departed with a thousand blessings, 
and pra>ers for the perpetuity of our raj 

Bhilwara is perliaps the most conspicuous instance in all India 
of the change which our predominant Influence has effected In 
four short years , and to many it must appear almost miraculous 
that, within that penod a great commercial mart should be 
established and three thousand houses twelve hundred of which 
are those of merchants or artisans be made habitable, the pirn 
cipnl street being entirely rebuilt , that goods of all countries 
should be found there , bills of exchange to any amount, and on 
any citj in India obtained and that all should be systematically 
organized os if it had been [091] the silent growth of ages To 
me It afforded another convincing proof in addition to the many 
I hare had of the tenacity and indestructibility of the institutions 
in these regions and that very little skill is requisite to evoke 
order and prosperity out of confusion and distress I have no 
hesitation m saying that, were it not now time to withdraw from 
interference in the interna! concerns of Mewnr the machine of 
government having been once more put into action with proper 
management this place might become the chief mart of Rajputana, 
and ten thousand houses would soon find inhabitants such arc 
its local capabilities as an entrepfit But while I Indulge this 
belief, I should at the same time fear that the rigid impartiality, 
which has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian traders from 
affecting the general weal would be lost sight of in the apathy 
and intngue which are by no means banished from the councils 
of the capita] * 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwara and Its inhabitants with 
prayers for the welfare of both 

Bhilwara, 28 — Though pressed for tune and the weather had 
again become bad I could not resist the bind entreaties of the 
people of Bhilwara that I would halt one more day amongst them , 
and albeit neither my health nor occupations admitted of my 
being the lion to the good traders of the ety without Inconvenience, 
the slight personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the more Intimate 

1 fTbs progress ol Bhilwara has hardly reahred the Author a predictions t 
but It is now an important trading centre Bishop Heber who visited the 
town Vn lifts, speaxs nisfruy iA 'Tubs V&orts to teiptmi ’A h 

97 tyj 
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acquaintance I gamed with men belonging to every region of 
Rajwara 

Jahazpnr, 29.— This was a long march in a torrent of rain the 
country flooded, and roads cut up , and although I have not 
incommoded myself with much baggage, the little I have is in a 
wretched plight The crockery bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the contents Passed over the encamping ground of 
last year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene 
enacted there I was equally near 4 the brink * this spring The 
Rann had stopped the nakkara, and many a rupee’s worth of 
hesar (saffron) was promised to the divinities both of the Jains 
and Vaishnavas for my recovery My kinsman, Captain Waugh, 
was admitted, after many days’ exclusion, to take a last adieu ; 
but I told the doctor I was sure he was wrong , and here I am, 
bound for the same scenes of misery from which I so lately escaped, 
and under which several of my establishment, besides poor Carey, 
have succumbed 

Bondi, 80 — Another fatiguing march brought us to the con- 
clusion of our journey , and notwithstanding a deluge of ram, 
we were met three miles from the city by the minister and the 
principal chiefs, with whom an interchange of baghal gin (692] 
(embracing) took place in spite of the raging elements All 
preceded to announce our approach, bnt my faithful old friend, 
the Maharaja Bikramajit, whose plain and downright honesty 
in all that appertains to his master’s house has won my warmest 
regard He rode by my side, and told me of the changes that 
bad taken place, of the dangers of the young Ram Singh from 
the interested views of those who affected the semblance of 
devotion , 44 but,” observed the veteran 44 you know us all, 
and will trust no individual with too much authority ” lie 
could speak thus without fear of being misunderstood, for no 
persuasion would have induced him to enter into their cabals, 
or compromise his trust of watching over the personal safety of 
his infant prince , though without any ostensible post or char 
acter save that proud title — which was ascribed to him by all 
parties—* the loyal Bikramajit * 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufficiently described, though there is novelty fa every point 
of view from which the fairy palace is seen , imft ns* bwnft. -opOT. 
us this morning, a momentary gleam, passing over its gilded 
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pinnacles, displayed its varied outline, which as rapidly immerged 
Into the gloom that hung over it, according well with the character 
of its inmates. As it was my policy to demonstrate, by the 
rapidity or my movements (which had brought me in six days 
at such a season from Udaipur to Bundi), how much the British 
Government had at heart the welfare of Its young prince, I 
hastened to the palace in my travelling costume to pay my 
res pec t8, wishing to get over the formal visit of condolence on 
the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brother. Copal Singh, sur- 
rounded by a most respectable court, though, as I passed along 
the line of retainers occupying each side of the long colonnaded 
Barah-dari, 1 I could perceive foots of deep anxiety and expecta- 
tion blended with those of welcome. Notwithstanding the forms 
of mourning must destroy much of the sympathy with grief, 
there is something in the settled composure of feature of an 
assembly hire this, convened to receive the condolence of a 
stranger who felt for the loss in which he was called to sympathize, 
that fixes the mind. Although I was familiar with the rite of 
matam, which, since the days of “David, who sent to comfort 
Hamm, son of the king of the children of Ammon, when his 
father died,” is generally one of ‘the mockeries of woe,’ its 
ordinary character was changed on this occasion, when we met 
to deplore the loss of the chief of all the Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, 
in which, I observed, the most noble the governor-General would 
participate ; adding that it was a consolation [693} to find so 
much promise in his successor, during whose minority his lordship 
would be in the place of a father to him in all that concerned his 
welfare ; and that in thus speedily fulfilling the obligations of 
public duty and friendship to the will of his deceased parent, I 
but evinced the deep interest my government had in the rising 
prosperity of Bundi ; that, thank God, the time was past when a 
minority could endanger his welfare, as it would only redouble 
the anxiety and vigilance of my government ; with much more 
to the same purport, wliich it is unnecessary to repeat. The 
young prince replied with great propriety of manner and speech, 
concluding thus : “ My father left me in your lap ; he confided 
my well-being tojyour hands." After a few remarks to the chiefs, 
* fBambdan,.* a room with twelve doors *» pavilion.’] 
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Irepaired to the residence prepared for me at no great distance 
from the palace. Here I found all my wants supplied and my 
comforts most carefully studied ; and scarcely bad I changed 
my garments, when a sumptuous dinner was announced, sent by 
the queen mother, who in order to do more honour had ordered 
a Brahman to precede it, sprinkling the road with holy-water to 
prevent the approach of evil l 


CHAPTER 10 

Inauguration of the Rao Raja, August the 5th. — The ceremony 
of Rajtilak, or inauguration of the joung Rao Raja, had been 
postponed as soon as the Ram mother heard of my intention to 
come to Bundi, and as the jojous * third of Sawon,’ Sawon ki- 
tij, was at hand, it was fixed for the day following that festival 
As the interval between the display of gnef and the expression of 
joy is short in these States, it would have been inauspicious to 
mingle aught of gloom with the most celebrated of all the festivals 
of the Haros, in which the whole city partakes The queen- 
mother sent a message to request that I would accompany her 
6 on in the procession of the Tij, with which invitation I most 
[094] willingly complied , and she also informed me that it was 
the custom of Rajwaro, for the nearest of kin, or some neighbour- 
ing prince, on such occasions, to entreat the mourner, at the 
termination of the twelve days of matam, to dispense with its 
emblems Accordingly, I prepared a coloured dress, with a 
turban and a Jewelled sarpesh, 1 which I sent, with a request that 
the prince would “ put aside the white turban.’* In compliance 
with this, he appeared in these vestments in public, and I accom- 
panied him to the ancient palace in old Bundi, where all public 
festivities are still held 

The young prince of the Haras is named nam Singh, after one 
of the invincibles of this race, who sealed hi3 lojalty with his life 
on the field of Dholpur He is now in his eleventh 3 car, fair, 
and with a lively, intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of 
demeanour which, at his age, Is only to be seen in the East. 
Gopal Singh, his brother, by a different mother, Is a few months 
» [Or tarpeck, an ornament worn on the front o! the turban ^ 
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younger, very Intelligent, and m person slight, fair, and somewhat 
marked with the smallpox There is a tlurd boy, about four, 
who, although illegitimate, was brought up with equal regard, 
but now he will have no consideration 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing , the chiefs and 
their retainers well mounted, their equipments all new for the 
occasion, and the inhabitants in their best apparel created a 
spectacle which was quite exhilarating and which Ilundi had not 
witnessed for a century indeed, I should hardly have supposed 
it possible that four years could have produced such a change 
In the general appearance or numbers of the population After 
remaining a few minutes, I took leave, that I might impose no 
restraint on the mirth which the day produces 1 

The next day was appointed for the installation Captain 
“Waugh, who had been sent from Udaipur to ICotali In December 
Hit, when the troubles of that State broke out afresh, joined me 
this day in order to be present at the ceremony, though he was In 
wretched health from the peculiar insalubrity of Kotah at this 
time of the year We proceeded to the Rajmahall, where all 
the sons of Dewa Bangn * have been anointed Every avenue 
through wlilch we passed was crowded with well dressed people, 
who gave us hearty cheers of congratulation as we went along, 
and seemed to participate in the feeling evinced towards their 
young prmce by the representative of the protecting power The 
courts below and around the palace were in hke manner filled 
with the Ham retainers, who rent the air with Jen! Jai / as we 
dismounted There was a very full assemblage within, where 
the young Raja was undergoing purification [G95J by the priests , 
but we found his brother the Maharaja Gopal Singh, Balwant 
Singh of Gotra the first noble of Bundi, the chiefs of Kapraun 
and Thann, old Bikrnmajit, and likewise the venerable chief of 
Dugan (son of Snji), grand uncle of the young pnnec, who had 
witnessed all the revolutions which the country had undergone, 
and could appreciate the existing repose It was gratifying to 
hear this ancient who could remember both penods of prospenty, 
thank Faraineswar that he bad lived to see the restoration of 
his country s Independence In tills manner we had some 

* See lie description of the Tij VoL IL p- 075. 

* [R&o Dewa or Deoraj who captured B&ndt 
A.D U42 Sup 1404.] 


the Minas a Wit 
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interesting conversation, while sacrifice and purification were 
going on in the adjoining apartment. When this was over, 1 
was instructed to bring the young Raja forth and lead liun to a 
temporary * cushion of state,* when a new round of religious 
ceremonies took place, terminating with his re-election of the 
family Purobit and Byas, 1 by marking their foreheads with the 
tilak : which ordination entitled them to put the unction upon 
the prince's, denoting the * divine right ’ by which he was in 
future to rule the Hams The young prince went through a 
multitude of propitiatory nte3 with singular accuracy and self- 
possession ; and when they were over, the assembly rose I was 
then requested to conduct him to the gaddi, placed in an elevated 
balcony overlooking the external court and a great part of the 
town , and it being too high for the young prince to reach, I 
raised him to it. The officiating priest now brought the vessel 
containing the unction, composed of sandalwood powder and 
aromatic oils, into which I dipped the middle finger of my right 
hand, and made the tiiak on his forehead I then gut him with 
the sword, and congratulated him in the name of my Government, 
declaring aloud, that all might hear, that the British Government 
would never cease to feel a deep interest in all that concerned the 
welfare of Bunch and the young prince’s family. Shouts of 
approbation burst from the immense crowds who thronged the 
palace, all m their gayest attire, while every valley re-echoed the 
sound of the cannon from the citadel of Tarngarh I then put 
on the jewels, consisting of garpesh, or aigrette, which I bound 
round his turban, a necklace of pearls, and bracelets, with twenty- 
one shields (the tray of a Rajput) of shawls, brocades, and fine 
clothes An elephant and two handsome horses, richly capari- 
soned, the one having silver, the other sliver gilt ornaments, 
with embroidered velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the 
centre of the court under the balcony, a klulat befitting the 
dignity both of the giver and the receiver Having gone through 
this form, in which I was prompted by my old fnettd the Maharaja 
Bikramajit, and paid my individual congratulations os the fnend 
of his father and his personal guardian, I withdrew to make room 
for the [006] chiefs, heads of clans, to perform Rie like round of 
* [la Jdarwar the term Byas, from Vyaaa, * the arranger' of tha Veda* 
Epics, and Parana*. 13 applied to elderly members of the Raima group of 
Brahmans (Census Report, 1891, IL 58 f.).] 
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ceremonies for m making tlie tiiak, they at the same time 
acknowledge his accession and their own homage and fealty I 
was joined by Gopal Singh, the prince a brother, who artlessly 
told me that he had no protector but myself , and the chiefs, as 
they returned from the ceremony, came and congratulated me on 
the part I had taken in a rite which so nearly touched them all , 
individually presenting their nazara to me as the representative 
of the paramount power I then made my salutation to the 
pnnee and the assembly’ of the Haras, and returned The Rao 
Raja afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to all the shrines 
in this city, and Satur, to make his offerings 

The next day I received a message from the queen mother 
with her blessing (asis), intimating her surprise that I had yet 
sent no special deputation to her, to comfort her under her 
affliction, and to give a pledge for her own and her ciuid s protec 
tion , and that although on this point she could fee 1 no distrust, 
a direct communication would be satisfactory In reply, I urged 
that it was from delicacy alone I Iiad erred, and that I only 
awaited the intimation that it would be agreeable, though Bhe 
would see the embarrassment attending such a step, more especi 
ally as I never employed my own servants when I could command 
the services of the ministers , and that as I feared to give umbrage 
by selecting any one of them, if she would receive the four, I 
would send with them a confidential servant the Akhbamavis or 
newswnter, as the bearer of my message Her anxiety was not 
without good grounds the elements of disorder, though subdued, 
were not crushed, and she dreaded the ambition and turbulence 
Of the senior noble, Balwant Rao of Gotra, who had proved a 
thorn in the side of the late Raja throughout his life This 
audacious but gallant Rajput, about twelve years before, had 
stormed and taken Nainwa, one of the chief castles of Bundi, in 
the face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts 
to retake »t, still holding it in spite of lus prince, and trusting to 
his own party and the Mahiattas tor support In fact, but for 
the change in his relations, he neither would have obeyed a sura 
moos to the Presence, nor dared to appear uninvited , and even 
now lus appearance excited no less alarm than surprise “ Bal 
want Singh at Bundi 1 ” was repeated by many of the surrounding 
chiefs, as one of the anomalous signs of the times , for to have 
heard that a lion from their jungles had gone to congratulate the 
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Raja, would have caused less wonder and infinitely Jess apprehen- 
sion The Ram was not satisfied, nor had her late lord been, 
with the chief minister, the Bohra, Shambhu Ram, who only a 
few days before the [G97] Raja's death had expressed great 
unwillingness, when called on, to produce his account of the 
finances It was chiefly with a view to guard against these 
individuals, that the deceased Rao Raja had nominated the 
British Agent as the guardian of his son and the State during his 
minority, and the queen mother besought me to see his wishes 
faithfully executed Fortunately, there were some men who 
could be depended on, especially Go vine] Ram, who had attended 
the Agent as wakil a simple minded man, full of integrity and 
good intentions, though no match for the Bohra in ability or 
intngue. There was also the Dhabha], or foster brother of the 
late prince, who held the important office of kilahdar of Tnragarh, 
and who, like all his class, is devotion personified There was 
likewise Chandarblian Naik, who, from a low condition, had 
men to favour and power, and being quick, obedient, and faithful 
was always held as a check over the Bohra There were also 
two eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely confidential, and 
with a very good notion o! the general affairs of the State 

Settlement ol the Administration. — Such were the materials at 
my disposal, and they were ample for all the concerns of this 
little State Conformably to the will of the late prince, and the 
injunctions of the queen mother, the Agent entirely reformed 
the functions of these officers, prohibited the revenues of the 
State from being confounded with the mercantile concerns of the 
minister, requiring them henceforth to be deposited at the Kislian- 
bhandar, or treasury in the palace, providing a sydAn of checks, 
as well on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all the 
four jointly and severally answerable , yet he made no material 
innovations, and displaced or displeased no one, though in 
raising those who were noted throi-ghout the country for their 
integrity, he confirmed their good intentions and afforded them 
scope, while his measures were viewed with general satisfaction 
After these arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was 
for the absence of Baiwant Rao , and, as it was in vain to argue 
against her fears, she requested that, when the ceremonies of 
Installation were over, the chiefs might be dismissed to their 
estates, and that I would take the opportunity, at die next 
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darbar, to point out to them the exact line -of their duties, and 
the necessity of observance of the customs of past days : all of 
which was courteously done. 

Interview cl the Author with the Ranh — Although the festival 
of the Rakhi was not until the end of the month, the mother of 
the young prince sent me by the hands of the Bhntt, or family 
priest, the bracelet of adoption as her brother, wluch made my 
young ward henceforth my bhanja, or nephew. With this mark 
of regard, she also expressed, through the ministers, a wish that 
I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she had many points 
to discuss regarding [098] Lalji’s welfare, which could only 
he satisfactorily argued viva voce Of course I assented , and, 
accompanied by the Bohra and the confidential eunuchs of the 
Rawala, I had a conversation of about three hours with my 
adopted sister ; a curtain being between us Her language was 
sensible and forcible, and she evinced a thorough knowledge of 
all the routine of government and the views of parties, wluch 
Bhe described with great clearness and precision She especially 
approv cd of the distribution of duties, and said, with these checks, 
nnd tile deep interest I felt for all that concerned the honour of 
Bundi, her mind was quite at ease ; nor had 6he anything left 
to desire. She added that she relied implicitly on my friendship 
for the deceased, whose regard for me was great, I took the 
liberty of adverting to many topics for her own guidance ; counsel- 
ling her to shun the error of communicating with or receiving 
reports from interested or ignorant advisers , and above all, to 
shun forming parties, and ruling, according to their usual policy , 
by divisions • I suggested that the object would be best attained 
by never intimating her wishes but when the four ministers were 
together, and urged her to exerase her own sound judgment, 
and banish nil anxiety for her son’s welfare, by alwaj s recalling 
to mind what my government had done for the interests of 
Bundi Dunng a great part of this conversation, the Bohra had 
retired, so that her tongue was unrestrained With i It pan and 
her blessing (am) sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me 
with the oft repeated remark, “ Forget not that Lfllji is now In 
jour lap” 

I retired with my conductors, highly gratified with this interest- 
ing conversation, and impressed with respect lor her capacity 
and views This Ram, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the 
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Rathor tnbe, and of the house of Klshangarh in Marwar ; she 
is the youngest of the late Rao Raja’s four widowed queens, but 
takes the chief rank, as mother and guardian of the minor prince 

I remained at Bundi til] the middle of August , when, having 
given a right tone and direction to its government, I left it with 
the admonition that I should consider my self authorized, not as 
the Agent of government so much as the executor of their late 
lord’s wishes, and with the concurrent assent of the regent-queen, 
to watch over the prince’s welfare until the age of sixteen, when 
Rajput minority ceases, and adiertised them, that they must 
not be surpn&ed if I called upon them every year to inform me 
of the annual surplus revenue they had set aside for accumulation 
until lus majority I reminded the Bohra, in the words of his 
own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of the treaty, my 
government restored its long alle*- «>d lands [699] “ again will 
our lakes overflow ; once more will the lotus show its face on 
the waters ” Nor had he forgotten this emblematic phraseology, 
and mth his coadjutors promised his most strenuous efforts 
During the few remaining days of my stay, I had continual 
messages from the young prince, by the * Gold stick,* or Phnbhai, 
which were invariably addressed to me as ‘ the Mamu Sahib,* or 
uncle He sent me specimens of his handwriting, both in-Devana* 
gan and Persian, m which last, however, he had not got farther 
than the alphabet , and he used to ride Bnd karauh * his horse 
within sight of my tents, and always expressed anxiety to know 
what the * Mamu ’ thought of his horsemanship I was soon 
after called upon by the queen mother for my congratulations on 
Lalji having slam his first boar, an event that had summoned 
all the Haras to make their offerings ; a ceremony which wiU 
recall a distinction received by the Macedonian youths, on n 
similar occasion, who were not admitted to public discussions 
until they had slam a wild boar * 

Whilst partaking In these national amusements, and affording 
all the political aid I could, ray leisure time was employed in 
extracting from old chronicles or living records what might serve 
to develop the past history of the family ; In frequent visits to 

1 [Qarfiwal, ‘tfcemauige’] ... . 

* [At » very early date in Macedonia do Macedonian wm permitted to 
he down at table who had not slain a wfld boar without the nets (W Smith 
pid Qcofrophy, U. 234).] 
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the cenotaphs of the family, or other remarkable spots, and in 
dispersing my emissaries for inscriptions in every direction This 
was the most singular part of my conduct to the Bundi court , 
they could not conceive why I should take an interest in such a 
pursuit 

Revenues o! Bondi. — -Hie fiscal revenues of Bundi do not yet 
exceed three lakhs of rupees , and it will be some time before 
the entire revenues, both fiscal and feudal, will produce more 
than five , 1 and out of the crown domain, eighty thousand 
rupees annually are paid to the British Government, on account 
of the lands Srndhia held in that State, and which he relinquished 
by the treaty of aji 1818 Notwithstanding his circumscribed 
means, the late lino Baja put every branch of his government on 
a most respectable footing He could muster seven hundred 
household and Pattayat horse , and including his garrisons his 
corps of Golandaz, and little park (j« n «) * °f twelve guns, about 
two thousand seven hundred paid infantry , in all between three 
and four thousand men For the queens, the ofilcers of govern 
ment, and the pay of the garrisons, estates were assigned, which 
yielded sufficient for the purpose A continuation of tranquillity 
is all that is required, and Bundi will again take its proper station 
m Rajwara 

Camp, R&uta, Not ember 10 — On the 14th of August, I de- 
parted for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras 
far from enjoying the repose of Bundi But on these subjects 
we will not toucb here, further than to remark, that the last 
three [700] months liave been the most harassing of my existence * 
civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, cholera raging, and all 
of us worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, ague, anxiety, 
and fatigue 

Rauta, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec- 
tions the most inspiriting It was on this very ground I took 
up my position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, in the \ery 
centre of movements of all the antues, friendly and hostile * 

1 [The normal revenue is now nearly six lakba {101, ix 85).] 

* [Qolanrfdz, ‘an artillery man ' Jinn is a Maratha term; probably 
Jinn toplMna, or ‘ artillery. Jins meaning ‘ commodities, supplies ’ , Jinn 
toplMno * light artillery’ (Irvine, Army of (ht Indian Aloghvlt, 133).J 

1 J!iw -ai> ju-ronnt ed these trannaetian*. trtdt Chapter XI,. Annals o! 
Kotah. 

* It was from this ground 1 detached thirty two firelocks of my guard. 
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A Hunt in the Preserves . — As we were now in the vicinity of 
the chief Ilamna m Haisoti, the Raj Rana proposed to exhibit 
the mode in which they cany on their grand hunts The site 
chosen was a large range running into and parallel to the cMn 
which separates Ilaraoti from Malwa At noon, the hour ap 
pointed, accompanied by several officers of the Nimaeh force 


•upported by two hundred ol the regent s men, with two cornel navels, to 
beat up a portion of the mam Prndan horde, when broken by our armies. 
But my Uttte band outmarched the auxiliaries, and when they come upon 
the foe, they found a camp of 1600 instead of 600 men , but nothing daunted, 
and the surprise being complete, they poured in sixty rounds before the day 
broke, and cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a marauder a homo 
and driving a laden camel before him, they returned within the twenty 
four hours, having inarched sixty miles, and slam more than four times 
their numbers. Nothing so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral 
courage in the freebooters, aa their conduct on ths occasion , for at dawn of 
day, when the smoke cleared away, and they saw the handful of men who 
had driven them Into the Kali Sind, a body of about four hundred returned 
to the attack, but my Sipahfa, dismounting, allowed the boldest to approach 
within pistol -shot before they gave their bre, which sufficed to make the 
lancers wheel off The situation recalled the din which announced their 
return upon which occasion, going out to welcome them. I saw the regent t 
camp turn nut, and the trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the 
triumphal entry of the gallant little hand with the spoils of the spoiler The 
prize was sold and divided on the drum head, and yielded six or eight 
months pay to each, but it did not rest here, for Ix>rd Bastings promoted 
the non -commissioned officers and several of the men, giving to all additional 
pay for life 

The effect of this exploit was surprising, the country pcoplo, who 
hitherto would as soon have thought of plundering his Eatanie majesty as a 
Prndan, amassed all the spoils abandoned on their flight, and brought them 
to the camp of the regent j who, as he never admitted the epoils of an enemy 
Into his treasury, sent It all to our tents to be at my disposal. Bat, as 1 
could see do ngbt thst we had to it, I proposed that the action should bo 
commemorated by the erection of a bridge, bearing I»rd Hastings name 
There were the spoils of every region , many trays of gold necklaces, some 
of which were strings of Venetian sequins , corns of alt agw (from which 1 
completed a senes of the Mogul kings), and five or aix thousand head ol 
cattle of every description. The regent adopted my suggestion a bridge 
o! fifteen arches was constructed, extending over the nver at the breadth 
of a thousand feet, eastward of Kotah , and though more solid and useful 
than remarkable for beauty, will serve to perpetuate, as Haatin pul, the 
name of a gallant soldier and enlightened statesman, who emancipated 
India from the scourge of the Pindans. He fa now beyond the reach of 
human praise, and the author may confess that he is proud of haTing 
suggested, planned, and watched to its completion, Una trophy to his fame. 
[The Marquess of Hastings died on November 28, 1828.] 
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{amongst whom was my old friend Major Price), we proceeded to 
the Shikargahs, a hunting seat, erected half-way up the gentle 
ascent, having terraced roofs and parapets, on which the sports- 
man lays his gun to massacre the game ; and here we waited 
some time in anxious expectation, occasionally some deer gcudding 
by. Gradually the din of the hunters reached us, increasing into 
tumultuous shouts, with the beating of drums, and all the varieties 
of discord. Soon various kind of deer galloped wildly past, 
succeeded by Nilgaes, Barahsinghas, red and spotted. Some 
wild-hogs went off snorting and trotting, and at length, os the 
hunters approached, a bevy of animals [701], amongst which 
gome black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who made a dead halt 
when they saw themselves between two fires. There was no 
tiger, however, in the assemblage, which rather disappointed 
us, but the still more curious wild-dog was seen by some. A 
slaughter commenced, the effects of which I judged less at the 
time, but soon after 1 got to my tents I found Bix camel-loads of 
deer, of various kinds, deposited. My friend. Major Price, did 
not much admire this unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with the 
lords of the forest, nnd although very well, once in one’s life, 
most would think a boar hunt, spear in hand, preferable. Still 
it was an exhilarating scene ; the confusion of the animals, their 
wild dismay at this compulsory association ; the yells, shouts, 
and din from four battalions of regulars, who, in addition to the 
ordinary band of huntsmen, formed a chain from the summit of 
the mountain, across the valley to the opposite heights ; and, 
last not least, the placid regent himself listening to the tumult 
he could no longer witness, produced an effect not easily forgotten 
This sport is a species of petty war, not altogether free from 
danger, especially to the rangers ; but I heard of no accidents. 
We had a round of a nflgac, and also tried some steaks, wliich 
ate very like coarse beef. 

It is asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting 
excursions cost the State two lakhs, or £20,000 annually. The 
regent’s regular hunting-establisliment consisted of twenty-five 
carpenters, two hundred Aherios, or huntsmen, and five hundred 
occasional rangers. But the gols, or * feasts,’ at the conclusion 
of these sports, occasioned the chief expense, when some thousands 
tcv Atf, aaif nefRSt&f gestesite? Jhe stowed ijrat iAww 

whom the regent happened to be pleased with- This was one 
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of the methods he pursued to ingratiate himself with the Ram 
and he was eminently successful ; the only wonder is, that * 
good an opportunity should have been neglected of getting rii 
of one who had so long tyrannized over them 

We here took a temporary Iea\e of the regent ; and we intend 
to HU up the interval tiff the return of the Maharao from Jfewar, 
by making a tour through upper Malwa, In which we shall vent 
the falls of the Chambal amidst the dense woods of Pachcl [7021 


CHAPTER 11 


The Wukunddarra Pass. — We marched before daj break through 
the famed pass of Mukunddarrn, 1 and caught a glimpse nt the 
outlet of the fine plains of Malwa We then turned abrupUv to 
the nght, and skirted the range winch divides Ilaravnti from 
Malwa, over a rich champaign tract, in a re entering angle of the 
range, which gradually contracted to the point of exit, up the 
mountains of Pachel 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to 
look upon the "valley behind the landscape was hounded on 
either side by the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous villages, 
until the eye was stopped by the eastern horizon We proceeded 
on the terrace of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through ft 
thick forest, when, as we reached the point of descent, the sun 
cleared the barrier which we had just left, and darting his beam* 
through the foliage, illuminated the castle of Bhafnsror, while 
the new fort of Dangarmau appeared as a white speck in the 
gloom that still enveloped the Patar. 

An Atit Monastery.— We descended along a natural causewa), 
the rock being perfectly bare, without a particle of mould or 
vegetation Small pillars, or uninsenbed tablets, placed ewrt 
In the centre of little heaps of stone, seemed to indicate the scene 


* Darn?, » corruption of Dvar, ‘a barrier, pass, outlet, or portal', sad 
ifutumd, one of tht epithet* c( Knakna- lfutiaddarro end Dvatbt^sA tn 
iwonytneus — 'the paw and portal of the Deity* [Dora or Jam it » 
Ton word meaning ‘past’; akin to EkL thro, ■clearing rend ** *« 
JMfi l, 'a door ' The pas* 1* altuated about HO mite* £. of Doupar 
tly Hakund k mppowd to mean *jrwer of liberation.’ Sit p 1522} 
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of the methods he pursued to ingratiate himself with the Haras, 
and he was eminently successful , the only wonder is, that so 
good an opportunity should have been neglected of getting nd 
of one who had so long tyrannized, over them 

We here took n temporary leave of the regent ; and we intend 
to fill up the interval till the return of the JIaharao from Mewar, 
by making a tour through upper Malwa, in which we shall visit 
the falls of the Chambal amidst the dense woods of Pachel 1702). 


CHAPTER 11 

The Mukunddarra Pass. — We marched before daybreak through 
the famed pass of Mukunddarra, 1 and caught a glimpse ot the 
outlet of the fine plains of Malwa We then turned abruptly to 
the right, and skirted the range which divides Ilaravati from 
Malwa, over a -rich champaign tract, in a re-entering angle of the 
range, which gradually contracted to the point of exit, up the 
mountains of Pachel 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to 
look upon the valley behind ♦ the landscape was bounded on 
either side by the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous villages, 
until the eye was stopped by the eastern horizon We proceeded 
on the terrace of this table land, of gradual ascent, through a 
thick forest, when, as we reached the point of descent, the sun 
cleared the barrier which we had just left, and darting his beams 
through the foliage, illuminated the castle of Bhainsror, while 
the new fort of Dangarmau appeared as a white speck in the 
gloom that still enveloped the Paler 

An Atit Monastery. — We descended aloDg a natural causeway, 
the rock being perfectly bare, without a particle of mould or 
vegetation Small pillars, or unmscnbed tablets, placed erect 
in the centre of little heaps of stone, seemed to indicate the scene 

1 Dana, a corruption of Dttar, ' a barrier, paw, outlet, or portal ’ , and 
Mutund, one of the epithets of Krishna Mvhinddana end Dvxirkanath are 
synonymous — ‘the pass end portal of the Deity* [ Para or darra u a 
Pera&n word meaning ' pass ’ , aVin to Skt. data, * cleaving, rending.* not 
with dvira, ‘ a door ’ The pass is situated about HO nulca E. of Udaipur 
eitv Mnlnmi!a_anijqoMil.tu.inesn.‘ ^yer.othhcralion.’ Set ij 1522 1, 
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ot murders -when the Bhil lord of the pass exacted his toll from 
ail who traversed his domimon They proved however to be 
marks placed by the Banjaras to guide their tandas or caravans 
through the devious tracks of the forest As we continued to 
descend enveloped on all sides by woods and rocks wc lost sight 
of the towers of Bhainsror and on reaching the foot of the Pass 
the first object we saw wa3 a little monastery of Atits 1 founded by 
the chiefs of Bhainsror it is called Jhalaka We passed close 
to tfieir isolated dwelling on the terraced roof of which a party 
of the fraternity were squatted round a fire enjoying the wnrmtl 
of the morning s tin Their wild [703] appearance corresponded 
■with the scene around their matted hair and beard had never 
known a comb their bodies were smeared with ashes (bhabut) and 
a shred of cloth round the loins seemed the sole indication that 
they belonged to a clas3 possessing human feelings Their lives 
are passed in a perpetual routine of adoration ot Chaturbhuja, 
the * four armed divinity and they subsist on the produce of a 
few patches of land with which the chiefs of Bhainsror have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetics or with what their patrons 
or the townspeople and passengers make up to them The head 
ot the establishment a little vivacious but wild looking being 
about sixty v ears or age came forth to bestow his blessing and to 
beg something for his order He however m the first place 
elected me one of his chelas or disciples by marking mv forehead 
with a tika of bhabut which he took from a platter made of dhak 
leaves * to which nte of inauguration I submitted with due 
gravity The old man proved to be a walking volume of legendary 
lore but hfs conversation became insufferably tedious Inter 
ruption was in vain he could tell his story only in bis own way 
and in OTder to get at a point of local history connected with the 
sway of the Ranas I was obliged to begin from the creation of the 
world and go through all the theogonies the combats of the 
Sure and Asurs the gods and Titans of Indian mythology to 
bewail with Sita the loss of her child her rape by Rawan, and the 
-whole of the wnrs of Rama waged for her recovery when at 
length the genealogy of the family commenced which this strange 

» [Atlt meaning ‘free destitute usually applied to escet M like tfce 
Saanyiai, followers of Bits (Crooke Tn6e-s and Cosies 17 IT Pronncu l 
83 L).] 

* fZTufea frondoso ] 
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being traced through all their varying patronymics of Dmtyas, 
Rlks, Guhilot, Aharya, Sesodia , at which last he again diverged, 
and gave me an episode to explain the etymology of the dis- 
tinguishing epithet I subjoin it, as a specimen of the anchorite’s 
historical lore 

Origin ol iht Name Sesodia — In these -wilds, an andent Rana 
of Chi tor had sat down to a got (feast) consisting of the game slain 
in the chase , and being very hungry, he hastily swallowed a 
piece of meat to which a gad fly adhered The fly grievously 
tormented the liana’s stomach and he sent for a physician The 
wiseman (bedi) secretly ordered an attendant to cut off the tip 
of a cow’s ear as the only means of saving the monarch's life 
On obtaining this" forbidden morsel, the Bedi folded it in a piece 
of thin cloth and attaching a string to it, mode the royal patient 
swallow it The gad fly fastened on the bait, and was dragged 
to light The physician was rewarded , but the curious Rana 
insisted on knowing by what means the cure was effected, and 
when he heard that a piece of sacred kme had passed his lips, he 
determined to expiate the enormity In a manner which its heinous 
ness required and to swallow boiling lead (stfa) I A vessel was 
put [7M] on the fire, and half a ser soon melted, when praying 
that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it 
off , but lo I it passed through him hke water From that day, 
the name of the tribe was changed from Aharya to Sesodia * 
The old Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd tale as 
he did his own existence and I allowed him to run on till the temple 
of BaroUi suddenly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage 
that shrouded it The transition was grand , we had for some 
time been picking our way along the margin of a small stream 
that had worked itself a bed in the rock over which lay our path 
and whose course had been our guide to this object of our pilgrim 
age As we neared the sacred fane, still following the stream 
we reached a level spot overshadowed by the majestic kur and 
amba * which had nea cr known the axe W e instantly dis 
mounted, and by a flight of steps attained the court of the temple 

The BaroUi Temples — -To describe its stupendous and diversified 

1 [A folk-etymology, Sesodia being derived from the village Seaoda in 
W Mewar hill tract.] 

* (BaroUi lies 3 mBes N.E. ol Bkainsrorgajh- The Kor tree la SCcrcvIut 
«r«j (Watt, Comm Prod. 1051) amba, the mango tree.] 
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architecture is impossible , it is the office of the pencil alone, bat 
the labour would be almost endless Art seems here to have 
exhausted itself, and we were perhaps now for the first time, 
fully impressed with the beauty o! Hindu sculpture The 
columns, the ceilings the external roofing where each stone 
presents a miniature temple, one rising over another, until 
crowned by the umlike A alas, distracted our attention The 
carving on the capital of each column would require pages of 
explanation, and the whole, in spite of its high antiquity, is in 
wonderful preservation Tins is attributable mainly to two 
causes e\ ery atone is chiselled out of the close grained quartz 
rock, perhaps the mast durable (as it is the most difficult to work) 
of any , and in order that the Islamite should have some excuse 
for evading their iconoclastic law, they cowed the entire temple 
with the finest marble cement, so adhesive, that it is only where 
the prevalent winds have be3ten upon it that It is altogether worn 
orr leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth and sharp 
as if carved only yesterday 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva whose emblems 
are everywhere visible 1 It stands in an area of about two hundred 
and fifty yards square enclosed by a wall built of unshflped stones 
without cement Beyond this wall are groves of majestic trees, 
with many smaller shnnes and sacred fountains The first object 
that struck my notice, just before entering the area, was a pillar, 
erect in the earth with a hooded snake sculptured around it 
The doorway, which is destroyed must have been very curious 
and the remains that choke up the interior are highly interesting 
One of these specimens was entire and unrivalled in taste and 
beauty The principal figures are of Siva and his consort, Parbati 
with their attendants He stands [703] upon the lotus, having 
the serpent twined as a garland In his right hand he holds the 
damru, or little drum with which, as the god of war, he inspires 
the warrior , w his left is the khopra formed of a human skull, 
out of which he dnnks the blood of the slam The other two 
arms have been broken off a circumstance which proves that 

1 [For a drawing and account of this temple see Fergusson Hut. Ini. 
AnK ed 1910, u. 134. Ho ascribe* It to th® 9th or 10th century and 
regards this group of temples as the moat perfect of their age he had met with 
in this region, and, in their own peculiar style perhaps ns beautiful as any 
thing in IndiL] 
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even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected 
tins work of art The ‘ mountain bom is on the left of her 
spouse, standing on the karma, or tortoise, with braided locks, 
and ear rings made of the conch shell Every limb is in that easy 
flowing style peculiar to ancient Hindu art and wanting In modem 
specimens Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and have 
no drapery The firm, masculine attitude of * Baba Adam,’ as I 
have heard a Rajput call Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate 
feminine outline of his consort The serpent and lotus intertwine 
gracefully over their heads Above, there Is a series of compart- 
ments filled with various figures, the most conspicuous of which 
is the chimerical animal called the Grasda, a land of homed lion , 
each compartment being separated by a wreath of Cowers, taste 
fully arranged and distributed The animal Is delineated with 
an ease not unworthy the art in Europe Of the various other 
figures many are mutilated , one is a hermit playing on a guitar, 
and above him are a couple of deer in a listening posture Captain 
Waugh 19 engaged on one of the figures which he agrees with me 
In pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen of art There are parts 
of them, especially the heads, which would not disgrace Caaava 
They are in high relief, being almost detached from the slab In 
this fragment (about eight feet by three) the chief figures arc about 
three feet 

The centre piece, forming a kind of fnexe, is nearly entire, and 
about twelve feet by three , It is covered with sculpture of the 
same character, mostly the celestial choristers, with various 
instruments, celebrating the praises of Siva and Barba U Imraedi 
ately within the doorway is a small shrine to the ‘ four armed * » 
but the Islamite having likewise deprived him of the super 
numerary pair, the Bhil takes him for Devi, of whom they are 
desperately afraid, and In consequence the forehead of the statue 
Is liberally smeared with vermilion 

On the left. In advance of the mam temple, is one about thirty 
feet high, containing an image of Ashtabbuji Mata or the * eight 
armed mother * , but here the pious Muslim has robbed the goddess 
of all her arms, save that with which she grasps her shield, and 
has also removed her head She treads firmly on the centaur, 
Maheswar, 1 whose dissevered head lies at some distance in the 
area, while »be lion of the Hindu Cybele (706) still retains his grasp 
i QiaHshaaura, the buffalo demon.) 
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of his quarters The Jogims and Apsarases or * maids of war * 
of Rajput martial poetry have been spared 

On the right is the shrine of Tnmurti the tnune divinity 
Brahma s face in the centre 1ms been totally obliterated as has 
that of Vishnu the Preserver but the Destroyer is uninjured 
The tiara which covers the head 1 of this triple divinity is also 
entire and of perfeet workmanship The skill of the sculptor 
can no further go Groups of snakes adorn the clustering 
locks on tl e ample forehead of Siva which are confined bj o 
bandeau in the centre or which there is a death s bead ornament 
l tdeously exact Various and singularly elegant devices are 
wrought In the tiara in one two horses couped from the shoulder 
passing from a rich centring and surmounted by A death 8 head 
a dissevered arm points to a vulture advancing to seize it while 
serpents are wreathed round the neck and hands of the Destroyer 
whose half opened mouth discloses a solitary tooth and the tongue 
curled up with a demoniacal expression The whole is colossal 
the figures being six feet and a halt high The rebel is ver> 
bold and altogether the group is worthy of having casts made 
from it 

We now come to the grand temple itself which is fifty-eight 
feet in height an 1 in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of 
Siva The bodj of the edifice in which i? the ganctum of the 
god and over which nses its pyramidal sikhara is a square of 
only twenty one feet but the addition of the domed vestibule 
f mandap) and portico makes it forty four by twenty-one An 
outline of this by Ghasi a native artist (who labours at Udaipur 
for the same daily pay as a tailor carpenter or other artisan) 
gives n tolerably good notion of its appearance though none of 
its beauty The whole is covered with mythological sculpture 
without os well as within emblematic of the great god 
(Mahadco) who is the gner as well as the destroyer of life In 
a ruche outside to the south he is armed aganwt the Daityas 
( Titans) the munda mala, or skull-chaplet reaching to Ins knees 
and In seven of I is arms arc offensive weapons His cap I 3 the 
frustrum of a cone composed of snakes interlaced with a fillet of 
skulls the kltnpra is in his hand and the -victims are scattered 
around On lus right is one of the maids of slaughter ( Jogirtt ) 
drunk with blood tl e cup still at her Ifp and Iter 

* The tnmurti is represented with three faces 
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expressive of vacuity, while below, on the left, Is a female persomfl 
cation of Death, mere skin and bone • a sickle (hhurpi) in her 
right hand,* its knob fi death’s head, completes this group of the 
attributes of destruction [707] 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and 
animated statue, the expression mild, as when he went forth to 
entice the mountain nymph, Mena, to his embrace His tiara is 
a blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, 
which hangs round him as a garland, has a clasp of two heads of 
Seshnag (the serpent long), while Nandi below is listening with 
placidity to the sound of the damnt His khopra, and kharg, or 
skull-cap, and sword, which he is jfi the attitude of using, an; the 
only accompaniments denoting the god of blood 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, 
of death and its attributes, vulgarly known as Bhukhi Mata, or 
the personification of famine, lank and bare , her necklace, like 
her lord’s, of skulls Close by are two mortals la the last stage 
of existence, so correctly represented as to excite an unpleasant 
surprise The outline, I may say, is anatomically correct The 
mouth is half open and distorted, and although the eye is closed 
in death, an expression o! mental anguish seems still to linger 
upon the features A beast of prey is approaching the dead 
body , while, by way of contrast, a male figure, in all the vigour 
or youth and health lies prostrate at her feet 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each 
or the external faces of the mandir, whence the spire rises, simple 
and solid In order, however, to be distinctly understood, I shalf 
give some slight ichnographic details First, is the mandir or 
ceUa, in which is the statue of the god , then the mandap, or, in 
architectural nomenclature, the pronaas , and third, the portico, 
with which we shall begin, though it transcends all description 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal Siva,* the vivifier, or * sun 
god/ it faces the east The portico projects several feet beyond 
the mandap, and ha3 four superb columns m front, of which the 
outline by Ghasi conveys but a very imperfect idea Flat fluted 
pilasters are placed on either side of the entrance of the mandap, 
serving as a support to the internal loran, or triumphal arch, and a 

* Nowhere else did I ever see this emblem of Tune, the counterpart of 
the scythe with which we famish him, which is unknown to Indie. 

* [See VoL L p. 84.J 
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single column intervenes on each side between the pilasters and 
the columns in front The columns arc about eighteen feet in 
height The proportions arc perfect , and though the difference 
of diameter between the superior and inferior portions of the shaft 
is less than the Grecian standard, there is no want of elegance of 
effect, whilst it gives an idea of more grandeur Ibe fneze is one 
mass of sculptured figures generally of human beings, male and 
female, in pairs , the horned monster termed Grasda separating 
the different pairs The internal loran or triumphal arch, which 
is invariably attached to all nncient temples of the sun god, is 
[708] of that peculiar curvature formed by the junction of two 
arcs of a circle from different centres, a form of arch well known 
m Gothic and Saracenic architecture, but which is an essential 
characteristic of the more ancient Hindu temples The head of a 
Grasda crowns its apex, and on the outline is a concatenation of 
figures nrmed with daggers, apparently ascending the arch to 
strike the monster The roof of the Mandap (prvnaos) cannot be 
described its various parts must be examined with microsoopic 
nicety in order to cuter into detail In the whole of the ornaments 
there is an exact harmony which I have seen nowhere else , even 
the miniature elephants are in the finest proportions and tx 
quisitely caned 

The ceilings both of the portico and Mandap are elaborately 
beautiful that of the portico, of one single block, could hardly 
be surpassed (Vide Plate ) Of the exterior I shall not attempt 
further description it is a grand a wonderful efTort of the Slip! 
(architect), one scneS rising above and surpassing the other, from 
the base to the urn which surmounts the pinnacle 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the god, whose local 
appellation is Bon Barolli, a corruption of Ba] ron, from the 
circumstance of Balnnth, the sun god, being here typified by an 
orbicular stone termed rori formed by attntion in the Chnlls 
or whirlpools of the Chambal, near which the temple stands, and 
to which phenomena it probably owed its foundation This 
symbolic ron is not fixed, but lies in a groove in the internal ring 
of the Yonl , and so nicely is it poised that with a very moderate 
impulse it will continue revolving while the votary recites a 
tolerably long hymn to the object of hia adoration The old 
ascetic, who had long been one of the zealots of Batolli, amongst 
ids other wonders gravely told me, that with the momentum given 
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by bis little finger, in former days lie could make it keep on its 
course much longer than now with the application of all Ins 
strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the 
mandtra (cella) of Bal ron should be graced by a Porbatl, and he 
had one made and placed there But it appeared to have 
offended the god, and matters soon after went wrong with the 
Banya first his wife died, then h» .son, and at length he became 
dmrola, or * bankrupt * In truth he deserved punishment for his 
caricature of the ‘ mountain bom ’ .Siena, who more resembles a 
Dutch burgomestre than the fair daughter of Sailapati ‘ 

Fronting the temple of Bal ron, and apart from it about twenty 
yards, is another [709] superb edifice, called the Singar-chaori, 
or nuptial liaU * It is a square (chaon) of fort} feet, supported 
by a double range of columns on each face, the intercolummations 
being quite open , and although these columns want the elegant 
proj portions of the larger temple, they are covered with exquisite 
sculpture, os well as the ceilings In the centre of the hall is an 
open space about twelve feet square, and here, according to 
tradition, the nuptials of Raja Hun with the fair daughter of a 
Rajput pnnee, or whom lie had long been enamoured, were 
celebrated,* to commemorate which event, these magnificent 
structures were raised but more of this Hun anon The external 
roof (or tikhara, as the Hindu SUpi terms the various roofs which 
cover their temples) is the frustum of a pyramid, and a singular 
specimen of arriutecturol skill, each stone being a miniature 
temple, elegantly carved, gradual!} decreasing In size to the 
katas or ball, and so admirably fitted to each other, that there has 
bee no room for vegetation to insinuate itself, and consequently 
they have sustained no injury from time 

Midway between the nuptial ball and the mam temple there 
is a low altar, on which the bull, Nandiswar, still kneels before 

1 [S&ilipaU, ‘ the moon tain lord,* tho IlimiUj a.] 

* This is not the literal interpretation, but the purpoao for which H is 
applied. Chanri ts the tern always appropriated to the place of nuptials 
tiny&r means ’ ornament.* 

* [There Is a tradition that a Hiina IUja was present at the 8w«jamv*re, 
orchoosingof thebndegTOombythebnde.DurLbhsDe’rl sister ot the IUja 
el Hided in liarwar, early in the eleventh century A.D Fut the rank cf Ure 
Uway does not warrant th* belief that ho and Other distant IUjm were 
prewnt(K/ h Fart L 102 f.).] 
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the symbolic representation of its sovereign lord, Iswar But 
sadly dishonoured is this courser of the sun god, whose flowing 
tail is broken, and of whose head but a fragment remains, though 
his necklace of alternate skulls and bells proclaims him the 
charger of Siva 

Around the temple of the ‘great god’ (Mahadeva) are the 
shrines of the dii minores, of whom Gnnesa, the god of wisdom, 
takes precedence The shnne of this janitor of Siva is properly 
placed to the north, equidistant from the nuptial hall and the 
chief temple But the form of wisdom was not spared by the 
Tatar iconoclast His single tooth, on which the poet Chand is 
so lavish of encomium, is broken off, his limbs are disse\ cred, 
and lie lies prostrate on his back at the base of his pedestal, 
grasping, even in death, with his nght hand the laddus , or sweet- 
meat balls, he received at the nuptial feast 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the point 
of losing his equilibrium, is the divine Narada 1 the preceptor 
of Parbati, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology In his hands 
he yet holds the lyre (tuna), with whose heavenly sounds he has 
been charming the son of his patroness , but more than one stnng 
of the instrument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, 
united by a sounding board, form the innn, is broken off [710] 

To the south are two columns one erect and the other prostrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencement of another 
temple or, what is more probable from their excelling everything 
yet described Intended to form a toran, having a simple architrave 
laid across them, which served as a swing for the recreation of 
the god {Vzde PJ ate } Their surface, though they hare been 
exposed for at least one thousand years to the atmosphere, is 
smooth and little injured such is the durability of this stone, 
though it is astonishing how ft was worked, or how they got 
instruments to shape it There is a bmn, or reservoir of water, 
for the use either of gods or mortals, placed m the centre of the 
quadrangle, which is strewed with sculptured fragments 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Him to visit the fountain (A unit) 
of Mahadeo, and the various other cunous objects Having 
passed through the ruined gate by which we entered, we crossed 
the black stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, readied the 
1 [Narada, one of the Prajipati and seven peat Rkhis who invented 
the vino or Into, and paid a visit to Pit&la, the lower repons ] 
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kund, which is a square of sixty feet, the water (leading to winch 
nre steps) being full to the bnm, and the surface covered with the 
golden and silver lotus In the centre of the fountain is a minia- 
ture temple to the god who delights in waters , and the dam by 
which it was once approached being broken, it is now completely 
isolated The entrance to the east has two slender and well 
proportioned columns, and the whole is conspicuous for simplicity 
and taste 

Smaller shrines surround the kund, into one of which I entered, 
little expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise 
which awaited me The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, 
containing a detached piece of sculpture, representing Narmyan 
floating on the chaotic waters The god is redining in a fit of 
abstraction upon his shesh-teja, a couch formed of the hydra, 
or sea-snake, whose many heads expanded form a canopy over 
that of the sleeping divinity,* at whose feet is the benignant 
Lakshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the expiration of his period! 
cal repose A group of marine monsters half man, half fish, 
support the couch in their arms, their scaly extremities gracefully 
wreathed and in the centre of them is a horse, rather too terres- 
trial to be classical, with a conch shell and other marine emblems 
near him The background to this couch rises about two feet 
above the reclining figure, and is divided horizontally into two 
compartments, the lower containing a group of six chimerical 
monsters, each nearly a foot in height, in mutual combat, and In 
perfect relief Above is a smaller senes, depicting the Avatars, 
or incarnations of the divinity On the left Kuzma, the tortoise, 
having quitted his shell of which he makes (73 1J a pedestal, 
denotea the termination of the catastrophe Another marine 
monster, half boar (Varaha) half Osh, appears recovering the 
Yoni, the symbol of production from the alluvion, by his tusk 
Next to him ia hanuinha, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, 
with other allegoncal mysteries having no relation to the ten 
incarnations, but being a mythology quite distinct, and which 
none of the well informed men around me could interpret a cer 
tain proof of its antiquity 

1 (See a photoglyph of a fine panel from a temple at Deogarh, in the 
Lahtpur lubdivision of the Jhanei District United Province*, representing 
Vishnu reclining on the serpent Ananta, the symbol of eternity, with tfc* 
other gods watching from above (Smith UFA, 163) ] 
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The position of Narayan -was that of repose, one hand support- 
ing his head, under which lay the gada, or mace, while in another 
he held the conch-shell, which, when the god assumed the terres- 
trial form and led the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as 
Dakshinavarta, from having its spiral involutions reversed, or to 
the right (dakshin). The fourth arm was broken off, os were his 
nether limbs to near the knee. From the n abh or na/ (navel) 
the umbilical cord ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose ex- 
panded flower served as a seat for Brahma, the personification of 
the mind or spirit “ moving on the waters ” (Narayana) of chaos. 
The beneficent and beautiful LakshmJ, whom all adore, whether 
as Annapurna (the giver of food), or In her less amiable character 
as the consort of the Hindu Piutus, seems to have excited a 
double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have not only visited her 
face too roughly, but entirely destroyed the emblems of nourish- 
ment for her universal progeny. It would be impossible to dwell 
upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for design and execution, 
may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The highly imaginative 
mind of the artist Is apparent throughout ; be has given a repose 
to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably with the writhing 
of the serpent upon which he lies, whose folds, more especially 
under the neck, appear almost real ; a deception aided by the 
porphyritic tints of the stone. From the accompaniments of 
mermaids, conch-shells, sea-horses, etc., we may conclude that 
a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been lost 
with the art of sculpture. The whole is carved out of a single 
block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to 
marble, and is of for greater durability. 

The length of this marine couch (seja) is nearly eight feet, its 
breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three ; the 
figure, from the top of his richly wrought tiara, being four feet. 
I felt a strong inclination to disturb the slumbers of Naraynna, 
and transport him to another dime : in this there would be no 
sacrilege, for in his present mutilated state he is looked upon 
(except as a specimen of art) as no better than a stone. 

All round the kund the ground is covered with fragments of 
shrines erected to [712] the inferior divinities. On one piece, 
which must have belonged to a roof, were sculptured two busts 
of a male and a female, unexceptionably beautiful. The head- 
dress of the male was a helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound 
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with a simple and elegant fillet in short, it would require the 
labour of several artists for six months to do anything like justice 
to the wonders of Barolh 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this 
temple was constructed The legends are unintelligible , for 
although Raja Hun is the hero of this region it is no easy task to 
account for his connexion with the mythology If we, however, 
connect this apparently wild tradition with what is already said 
regarding his ruling at Iihainsror, and moreover with what lias 
been recorded in the first part of this work, when * Angntsi, lord 
of the Huns,’ was enrolled amongst the eighty four subordinate 
princes who defended Chitor against the first attempt of the 
Islamite, in the eighth century, the mystery ceases The name 
of Hun is one of frequent occurrence in ancient traditions, and 
the early inscription at Monghyr has already been mentioned, 
as likewise the still more important admission of lids being one 
Of the Thirty six Royal tribes of Rajputs , and as, in the Chitor 
chronicle, they ha\ e actually assigned as the proper name of the 
Hun pnnee that (Angntsi) which designates, according to their 
historian Deguigncs, the grand horde, we can scarcely refuse our 
belief that “ there were Huns ” in India in those days But 
although Raja Hun may have patronized the arts, we can hardly 
imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the artists, who 
at all events have not produced a single Tatar feature to attest 
their rule in this region It is far more probable, if ever Grecian 
artists visited these regions, that they worked upon Indian 
designs — an hypothesis which may be still further supported 
History informs us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to 
the (Fuat) monarch of Ujjain (Ozene),‘ whose descendants 
correspbnded with Augustus , and I have before suggested the 
possibility of the temple of Kumbhalmcr, which Is altogether 

* [An account o! the Indian embassy to Augustus is green by Strabo 
(xv 73, With the notea o! M Crindle, Ancient India »a Classical LtUrahirt, 
77 2. , O do Beauvoir Pnaulx, Indian Trartls of ApollontvsoJ Tynna (1873) 
65 2 ) It was suggested by d AnviOo that the king named Porus who sent 
tha embassy was a It ana of Ujjaw who claimed descent from tha Pom who 
was defeated by Alexander the Great Bat the only foundation for this 
guess is that the embassy included a man from Barygam, tko modern 
Broaoh, who committed suicide by means of fire. There is do truth in the 
story that Belcucns sent Greek auxiliaries to the Pawar monarch of Upato, 
and the statements in the text lack authority ] 
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dissimilar to any remains of Hindu a.i, being attnbutable to the 
same people 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well as the names of many 
visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, 
bearing date seven and eight hundred years ago , one was “ the 
son of Jalansi, from Dhawalnagari ” ; another, which is in the 
ornamental Kagan of the Jains, is dated the 18th of Kortik (the 
month sacred to Mars), S 081, or ajj 923 Unfortunately it is 
but a fragment, containing five alohas m praise of Siddheswar, or 
Mahadeo, as the patron of the ascetic Jogis Part of a name 
remains , and although my old Guru mil not venture to gne a 
translation without [718] his sibylline \olume, the Vyakarana, 
which was left at Udaipur, there is yet sufficient to prove it to 
be merely the rhapsody of a Pandit, visiting Ron Bar olli, in 
praise of the * great god ’ and of the site 1 More time and in\esti* 
gallon than I could afford, might make further discoveries , and 
it would be labour well rewarded if we could obtain a date for 
this Augustan nge of India At the same time, it is evident that 
the whole was not accomplished within one man’s existence, nor 
could the cost be defrayed by one year's revenue of all Itajputana 

V> c may add, before we quit this spot, that there are two piles 
of stones, in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised o% et the 
defunct pnests of Mahadeo, who, whether Gosains, Sannyasis, or 
Dadupantis, always bury their dead 

BaroUi is in the tract named Pachel, or the flat between the 
riser Chambal and the pass, containing twenty four villages In 
the lordship of Bhainsror, lying about three miles west, and 
highly improving the 6ccne, which would otherwise be one of 
perfect solitude. According to the local tradition of some of the 
wild tribes, its more ancient name was Bhadravoti, the seat of 
the Huns , and the traces of the old city in extensive mounds 
and ruins are still beheld around the more modem Bluunsror 
Tradition adds that the CharmanvoU (the classic name of the 
Chambal) had not then ploughed itself a channel in this adaman 
tine bed , but nine centuries could not have effected tins opera- 
tion, although it is not far from the period when Angatsi, the 
Hun, served the Rana of Chitor [714] 

1 This is dewmted in tho museum of the Royal Astatic Society 
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CHAPTER 12 

The Whirlpools of the Chambab December 3 —Having halted 
several days at BaroUi to admire the works of man, we marched 

to contemplate the still more stupendous operations of nature 

the Chulis, or ‘whirlpools,* of the Chamba! For three miles 
we had to hew a path through the forest for our camels and 
horses , at the end of which, the sound of many waters gradually 
increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the mers rocky 
bed Our little camp was pitched upon an elcv3tcd spot, com- 
manding a view over one of the most sinking objects of nature — 
a scene bold beyond the power of dcscnption Behind us was 
a deep wood , in front, the abrupt precipices of the Talar , to 
the left, the nver expanded into a lake of ample dimensions, 
fringed with trees, and a little onward to the right, the majestic 
and mighty Charroanvati, one of the sixteen sacred nvers of 
India, shrunk into such a narrow compass that even man might 
bestnde ft From the tent, nothing seemed to disturb the 
unruffled surface of the lake, until we approached the point of 
outlet, and beheld the deep bed the nver has excavated in the 
rock This is the commencement of the falls Proceeding along 
the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the gulf increasing in 
width, and the noise becoming more terrific, until you nmve at 
a spot where the stream is split into four distinct cliannels ; and 
a little farther, an isolated rock appears, high over which the 
■whitened spray ascends the sunbeams playing on It Here the 
separated channels, each terminating In a cascade, fall into an 
ample basin, and again unite their waters, boiling around the 
masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and contrasts 
with the foaming surge nsing from the whirlpools (eAuIts) beneath 
From this huge cauldron the waters again divide Into two branches, 
encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they 
reunite, and form another fine fall [715] 

A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which the adven- 
turous may attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, 
and Is called * the table of the Tfta4ur of BinUasroc, ’ rrhe often. 

In the summer, holds his got or feast there, and a fitter spot for 
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such an entertainment can scarcely be imagined Here, soothed 
by the murmur of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a variety 
of picturesque objects seen through the prismatic hues of the 
spray clouds, the baron of Bhainsror and his little court may 
sip their amnt, fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning 
of the little ocean beneath them 

On i«suing from the Chubs, the nver continues its course 
through its rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to about 
fifteen feet and with greatly increased velocity, until, meeting 
n softer sod, under Bhainsror it would float a man-of war The 
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distance from the lake first described to this rock Is about a mile 
and the difference of elevation, under two hundred feet , the 
mam cascade being about sixty feet fall It is a curious fact that, 
after a course of three hundred miles the bed of a mighty nver 
like this should be no more than about three yards broad The 
whirlpools are huge perpendicular caverns thirty and forty feet 
in depth between some of which there is a communication under 
ground , the orbicular stones termed rom are often forced up 
in the agitation of these natural cauldrons , one of them repre 
sents the object of worship at Bal rori For many miles down 
the strearrf towards Kolah the rock is everywhere pierced by 
incipient Chulis, or whirlpools which according to their sire and 
force, are always filled with these rounded stones 

From hence the Chambal pursues its course through the 
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plateau (sometimes six hundred feet high) to Kofcah Here 
nature is in her grandest attire The scene, though wild and 
rugged. Is sublime ; and were I offered an estate in Mewar, I 
would choose Bhainsror, and should be delighted to hold m> 
got enveloped in the mists which nse from the whirlpools of the 
Chambal [716] 

Gan gathers, December 4. — The carpenters have been at work 
for some days hewing a road for us to pass to Gangabheva, 
another famed retreat In this wOd and now- utterly deserted 
abode We commenced our march through a forest, the dog star 
nearlr south , the nver dimly seen on our nght On our left 
were the remains of a ruined circumvaUation, which Is termed 
Hana Kot , probably a ramrta, or preserve At daj break we 
arrived at the hamlet of Kherll , and here, our course changing 
abruptly to the south-east, we left the river, and continued our 
journey through rocks and thickets, until a deep grove of loftj 
trees enclosed bj a dilapidated wall, showed that we had readied 
the object of our search, Gangabheva 

What a scene burst upon us as we cleared the ruined wall and 
forced our way over the mouldering fragments of ancient 
grandeur l Gangabheva, or ‘ the circle of Ganga ’ 1 appears to 
have been selected as a retreat for the votaries of Mahadevn 
from its being a bttle oasis In this rock bound volley , for its 
site was a fine turf, kept in perpetual \ erdure by springs 

The Eaiva Temple — The chief object Is the temple, dedicated 
to the creative power , it stands in the centre of a quadrangle 
of smaller shrines, which have more the appearance of being the 
cenotaphs of some andent dynasty than domiciles for the inferior 
disunities The contrast between the architecture of the principal 
temple, and that of the shrines which surround It, {s remarkable 
The body of the chief temple has been destroyed and with Sts 
wrecks a Blmple, inelegant man dir has been raised , nor is there 
aught of the primitive structure, except the portico remaining 
Its columns are fluted, and the entablature (part of which lies 
prostrate and reversed) * exhibits a profusion of rich sculpture 
In front of the temple Is a circular basin, always overflowing and 

* [The name may mean * Gicgss fissure The place Is not mentioned by 
Erakine-1 

* It will bo requisite to view this fragment in a rwtsed position to nee the 
Intended effort of the artist. 
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whence the term bktvo or bkeo, * a circle,’ added to the name of 
the spring, which is feigned to be an emanation of Ganga The 
surface of its waters fs covered with the flower sacred to the 
goddess, that particular lotus termed hamadhan , wluch may be 
rendered * the nches or low ’ 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the struc- 
tures of BarolH, and the embellishments are similar We here 
recognize the groups of Afohadeva and Parbati, with the griffins 
(grasda), the Naguus, half serpent, half female, etc , tlioogh not 
in so finished a style as at Barolh Whatever be the age of this 
temple (and we found on the pavement the name of a votary with 
the date S 1011, or ad 955), it is many centuries more recent 
than those which surround it, in whose massive simplicity we 
[717] have a fine specimen of the primitive architecture of the 
Hindus Even of these, we can trace varieties That of which 
we present a drawing (t nde Plate) shows, m its fluted columns, 
a more ambitious, though not a better taste, than the plainer 
supporters of the pyramidal roofs, which cover all the ancient 
temples of Bal Siva Five of these small 6hnnes filled up each 
face of the quadrangle, but with the exception of those on the 
east side, all are in ruins The doors of those which possess an 
enclosed sanctum face innards towards the larger shrine and 
each has a simple low altar, on which are ranged the attendant 
divinities of Mahadeva The sculpture of all these is of a much 
later date than the specimens at Barolh, and of inferior execu- 
tion, though far 6upcnor to anything that the Hindu sculptor 
of modern days can fabricate They may possibly be of the 
date found inscribed (the tentli century), posterior to wluch 
no good Hindu sculpture is to be found As this spot is now 
utterly deserted, and the tiger and wild boar are the only in- 
habitants that visit the groves of Cangablieva, 1 shall be guilty 
of no sacrilege in removing a few of these specimens of early 
art 1 

Nature lias co-operated with the ruthless Turk in destroying 
the oldest Specimens of the art Wherever there is a chink or 
crevice, vegetation fixes itself Of tins we had a fine specimen 

* Of the style of these specimens the curious ate enabled to judge, as 
several are deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatio Society These 
mark the decline of the arts , as do those of Barolli its perhaps highest point 
of excellence 
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m a gigantic but now mouldering kur, which had implanted 
itself m the mandap of the principal temple, and rent It to its 
foundation On examining its Immense roots, large slabs were 
actually encased with the wood, the barb of which nearly covert 
a whole regiment of petty gods This fact alone attests the 
longevity of this species of tree, which is said to live a thousand 
> ears The fountain temple has, in a similar way been levelled 
by another of these kur trees, the branches of which had gradually 
pressed in and overwhelmed it The Singar-cbaon, or nuptial 
hall, is also nearly unroofed , and although the portico may yet 
survive for ages time is rapidly consuming the rest 

X should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an 
intenor and extenor, and it is the first which is crowded with the 
noblest trees, everywhere clustered by the Amarvela, 4 the garland 
of eternity,’ sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, over 
hanging it In festoons This is the giant of the parasitic tnbe, its 
main stem being as thick near the root ns my body I counted 
sixty joints, each apparently denoting a year's growth, yet not 
half way up the tree on which it climbed That [718J highly 
scented shrub, the ketak i,' grew in great profusion near the hand, 
and a bevy of monkeys were gambolling about them, the sole 
inhabitants of the grove The more remote enclosure contained 
many altars sacred to the manes of the faithful wives who became 
Satis for the salvation of their lords On some of these altars 
were three and four pttllis, or images, denoting the number of 
devotees It wonld require a month's halt and a company of 
pioneers to turn over these ruins, and then we might not be 
rewarded for our pains 11 e have therefore set to work to clear a 
path, that we may emerge from these wilds 

Nanli, December 5 , twelve miles, — The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but 
for the hatchet Hall way is the boundary between Bhalnsroi 
and Bhanpura, also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but now 
belonging to Holkar Nauh is a comfortable village, having the 
remains of a fort to the westward 

In the evening I went to visit Takaji ka kund, or ‘fountain 
of the snake king ’ It is about two miles east of Nauh , the road, 
through a iuiujje._ over the flat highland or Patsr, presents no 
indication of the object of research, until you suddenly find your 
1 [Paniinui obrralunmMt ] 
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self on the brink ot a precipice near!) tw o hundred feet in depth, 
crowded with noble trees on which the knotted knr was again 
conspicuous The descent to this glen was over masses of rock ♦ 
and about half waj down, on a small platform, arc two shrines , 
one containing the statue of Takshak, the snake fang , the other 
of Dhanvantan, the physician who was produced at the “ chum 
ing of the ocean *' The kund, or fountain, at the southern extremity 
of the abyss, is about two hundred yaids m circumference, and 
termed athah, or * unfathomable,’ according to m$ guide, and if we 
may judge from its dark sea green lustre, it must he of considerable 
depth It is filled by a cascade of full one hundred feet per 
pendicular height, under which is a stone seat, sacred to the genius 
of the spot At the west side issues a rivulet, called the Takhaili, 
or serpentine, which, after pursuing a winding course for many 
miles, some hundred feet below the surface of the Patar, washes 
the eastern face of Ilinglajgarli, and ultimately joins the Amjnr 
Ghasi, mj native artist, is busy with the effigy of the snake-long 
and Dhanvantan, the Vaidya I>om the summit of the plateau 
we had a view of the castle of Hinglaj, celebrated in Lord Lake’s 
war with the Mahrattas, and winch was taken by Captain Ilutchin 
son with a few men of the Bengal artillery * 

Ehanpura, December G, eight miles. — This was a delightful 
march, presenting [710] pictures at every step Two miles, 
through jungle , brought us to Die abrupt crest of the Patar For 
some distance the route was over a neck or chrne, with deep 
perpendicular dells on each side, which, at its extremity , the point 
of descent, termed the ghat or pass, became a valley, gradually 
expanding until we reached Bhanpura At the ghat are the 
remains of a very ancient fortress, named Indorgarh, winch must 
have been one of the strongholds of this region long anterior to the 
Cliandrawat feudatories of Mewar Some fragments of sculpture 
indicate the presence of the artist of Barolii , but all search for 
inscriptions was fruitless From hence we saw the well-defined 
skirts of the plateau stretching westward by Rampura to the 
Lasaqghat, Tarapur, and Jawad, the point of our ascent last 
year 

It was pleas ng, after a week’s incarceration amidst these ruins 
and scenes of natural grandeur, where European foot had never 
-* {S&a i brt wag cafnSiww? i5r JWf A95V «K»J Atviu; 

1817 in 674)] 
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removed, I went up to examine him , he at first backed his ears 
and showed fight ; but at last permitted me to rub hi3 fine fore- 
head, Mahua is a chestnut of the famed Bhimthadi 1 breed ; 
bice his master, a genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits the 
framework of a perfect horse, though under 14-3 ; his forelegs 
show what he has gone through. His head is a model, exhibiting 
the highest quality of blood ; ears small and pointed, eye full and 
protruding, and a mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup He 
is in very good condition ; but I put in my orzt that they would 
provide more ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily 
promised. The favourite elephant is a pensioner as well as 
Mahua Even in these simple incidents w e see that the mind is 
influenced by similar associations ail o\ er the world 

Bhanpuro is a town of five thousand houses, surrounded by a 
wall in good order ; the inhabitants apparently well contented 
with the miid administration of Tantia Jog,* the present Diwan 
of Holkar's court , but they are nil alive to the conviction that 
this tranquillity is due to the supervising power alone I was 
greatly gratified by a visit from the respectable community of 
Bhanpuro, merchants, bankers, and artisans, beaded by the 
Hakim m person, nor could the inhabitants of my own country, 
Mewar, evince more laud and courteous feeling In fact, they 
have not forgotten the old tie ; that the Rao of Bhanpuro, though 
now bolding but a small portion of his inheritance, was one of the 
chief nobles of Mewar, and even stiff receives the tiialc of accession 
for Amad from the liands of his nncient lord, though nearly a 
century has elapsed since Holkar became his sovereign de facto . 
but associations here are all powerful 

Garot, December 7 ; distance, thirteen miles , direction, S S.E. 
— It was delightful to range over the expansive plains of Malwa, 
and not to be reminded at every step by the exclamation “ thoKart " 
of the attendant, that there was some stony impediment ready to 
trip one up, the moment one’s vision was raised above the earth 
A singular contrast was presented between the moral aspect of 

1 [See Vol IL p. 1045-1 

1 [Tantia Jog wag & Karh&da Ti rib man from Ehlndceh, who attached 
himself to one of Holkar’* European officers, find by managing the district* 
assigned for the support of the troops, provided funds forthclr pay He wm 
with Holkar till the murder of the European officers, before Jaawant Rio in- 
vaded Hindustin He then returned to Uj j*in, and carried on the business of 
a Sahuklr or banker See Malcolm, Sfevunr of Central India, 2nd ed L 286. J 
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these plains and of ITnmotf Here though the seat of perpetual 
war, stni visible in sterile fields, we [721] observe comfort displayed 
in the huts and in the persons of the peasnntrr ; there, amidst 
all the gifts of Annapurna, the miserable condition of the ryot 
provokes one to ask, “ Whence this difference ? ” The reason is 
elsewhere explained 

Garot Is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the chief or 
a lappa or subdivision of Rampora, whence a deputy ITakim Is 
sent as resident manager It Is walled In ; but the inhabitants 
seemed to feel they had now a better security than walls Here 
there is nothing antique ; but Moll, with its old castle about raid- 
way in this morning's journey, might furnish something for the 
portc fextlUc especially a fine sculptured toran yet standing, and 
fragments strewed in every direction Tradition Is almost mute 
and all I could Ieam was, that It was the abode of a king called 
Satnl Fatal, whom they earned back to the era of the Pandas 

I was much surpnsed to find the plain strewed with agates and 
cornelians of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and 
plain, semi transparent and opaque, many stalactitlc. In various 
degrees of hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, 
serving as a nucleus for the concretion There are no hills to 
account for these products In the black loam of the plains unless 
the Chambal should have burst bis bed and Inundated them 
Nor are there any nalas which could have earned them down, 
or any appearance of calcareous deposit In the soil, which when 
penetrated to any depth, was found to rest upon blue slate 

Caves of Rhamnar, 1 December 8 , direction, south 10® west , 
distance, twelve miles- — The country reminded us of Mewar, 
having the same agreeable undulations of surface and a nch sod, 
which was strewed throughout, as yesterday, with agates As we 
approached the object of our search, the caves of Dhamnar, we 
crossed a rocky ndge covered with the dhak jungle, through which 
we travelled until we arrived at the mount We found our camp 
pitched at the northern base, near a fine tank of water , but our 
curiosity was too great to think of breakfast until the mental 
appetite was satiated 

The hUl Is between two and three miles In circumference ; to 

* [In Indor State, Central India. For account* of them see Ferjruswn 
Burgos* Care Templet Itiaia tfift Ti ASP- %. 771 2 , 

1Q1.X i 283.] * 
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the north it is bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred 
and forty feet in height, the summit presenting a bold per 
pendicular scarp, about tlurty feet high. The top is flat, and 
covered with bar trees On the south side it lias the form of a 
horse shoe, or irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned 
to the south, having the same bold natural rampart running 
round its crest, pierced throughout with caves, of winch I counted 
one hundred and sev enty , 1 X should rather say that these were 
merely the entrances to the [722] temples and extensive habita 
tioas of these ancient Troglodytes The rock is a cellular non 
clay, so indurated and compact as to take a polish There are 
traces of a dty, external as well as internal, but whether they were 
coteraporaneous we cannot conjecture If we judge from the 
remains of a wall about nine feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, 
being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we might 
incline to that opinion, and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford proof to the contrary 
in their extent and appropriation 

On reaching the scarp, we wound round its base until we 
arrived at an opening cut tlirough it from top to bottom, which 
proved to be the entrance to a gallery of about one hundred yards 
m length and nearly four in breadth, terminating in a quadrangular 
court, measuring about one hundred feet by seventy, and about 
thirty five feet in height, in short, an immense square cavity, 
hollowed out of the rock, in the centre of which, cut in like manner 
out of one single mass of stone, is the temple of the four armed 
divinity, Chaturbhuja Exclusive of this gallery, there la a 
stauense cut in the north west angle of the excavation, by which 
there is an ascent to the summit of the rock, on a level with wluch 
is the pinnacle of the temple Apparently without any soil, some 
of the finest trees 1 ever saw, chiefly the sacred pipal, bar, and 
tamarind, are to be found here 

The ground plan of the temple is of the usual form, having a 
mandir, mandap, and portico, to winch the well known term 
pagoda is given, and there is simplicity os well as 6ohdity both 
in the design and execution The columns, entablatures, with 
a good show of ornament, are distinct in their details , and there 
are many statues, besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially the 
1 [There are not more than seventy actual caves (A8B, u. 275} 
lerguason Burgess, op ol- 392)] 
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carved ceilings It would be regarded as a curiosity if found 
on a plain, and put together in the ordinary manner , but when 
it is coasidercd that all is from one block, and that the material 
is so little calculated to display the artist’s skill, the work is 
stupendous 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the • four armed,’ was placed 
upon an altar, clad in robes of Ids favourite colour ( pandu , or 
yellow ochre), whence one of Ids titles, Pnndurang The principal 
ahnne Is surrounded by the inferior -divinities in the following 
order • Tirst, on entering are the Poliyas or * Porters * , Gnnesn 
is upon the right, close to whom is Sarasvati, “ whose throne is 
on the tongue ” , and on the left are the twin sons of Kali, the 
Ilhairavas, distinguished as Ifala (black), and Gora (fair) ; a 
little in advance of these is a shrine containing five of the ten 
Mahavidyas, 1 or ministering agents of Kali each known by her 
symbol, or vnhan, as the bull, man, elephant [723] buffalo, and 
peacock The Mahavidyas are all evd genii, invoked in jap, or 
incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing 
formulas addressed to them, are bound round the arms of warriors 
in battle * 

At the back of the chief temple are three shrines , the central 
one contains a statue of Narayana, upon his hydra couch, with 
Lokshmi at his feet Two Daityas, or evil spirits appear in 
conflict close to her , and a second figure represents fier in a 
running posture, looking back, in great alarm, at the combatants 
Smaller figures about Narayana represent the heavenly choristers 
administering to his repose, playing on various instruments, 
the murali, or flute, the vina, or lyre, the tnayura, or tabor, and 
the mndang and that, or cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent 
appears, rearing his crest with delight The minor temples, like 
the larger one, are also hewn out of the rock , but the statues they 
contain are from the quartz rock of the Patarand they, therefore, 
appear incongruous with the -other parts In fact, from an 
emblem of Mahadeva, which rises out of the threshold, and upon 
which the * four armed ’ Vishnu looks down, I infer that these 
temples were originally dedicated to the creative power 

* [Acn riling to tha Tantraa there are tea Mahividyaa, or female inraraa 
tlona of Sakti, the principle of productiveness J 

« [For a plan of this temple see Fergoason, HuL fad. ArtL ed 1810, 

It 128] 
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We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally in the rock, to the 
south side, where we enjoyed, tluougb the opening, an unLmitcd 
range of vision over the plains beyond the Chambal, even to 
Mandasor and Sondwara Descending some rude steps, and turn 
ing to the left, we entered a casern, the roof of which was supported 
by one of those singularly shaped columns, named after the sacred 
mounts of the Jams , and here it is necessary to mention a curious 
fact, that while everything on one side is Buddhist or Jam, on the 
other nil is Saivn or Vaishnava At the entrance to the cave 
adjoining this are various colossal figures, standing or sitting, too 
characteristic of the Buddhists or Jains to be mistaken ; but on 
this, the south side, everything is ascribed to the Pandus, and a 
recumbent figure, ten feet in length, with his hand under his 
head, as if asleep, is termed “ the son of Blum,” and as the local 
tradition goes, ** only one hour old ” a circumstance which called 
forth my conductor, who gravely swallowed the tale, the exclarao 
tion — ** What would he have been if mu mahtnc ka batak, * a 
nine months’ child ’ I ” 1 The chief group is called the Five 
Pandus, who, according to tradition, took up their abode here 
during their exile from the Jumna , and the other figures are 
performing menial offices to the heroes * 

Fortunately, I had my Jam Guru with me, who ga\ e me more 
correct notions of these groups than the local cicerone All these 
figures are representations of the [724] deified pontiffs of the Jains * 
and the group of five ore the most celebrated of the twenty four, 
and distinctively called the Panch Tiratlu, namely, Rishabhadevn, 
the first , Santinath, the sixteenth , Ncminath, the twenty- 
second , Parsvanath, the twenty third , and Mahavira, the 
twenty fourth Each lias his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage 
(tirath), and each is recognized by Ills symbol, namely, the bull, 
black antelope, conch shell, hooded serpent, and tiger , and it is 
quite sufficient to find one of these symbols upon the plinth to 
ascertain the particular pontiff to which it belongs There was 
also, in a sitting posture, Chandraprabha, known by lus sign, the 
crescent * AH the figures are from ten to eleven feet high That 

1 IThe figure is fifteen feet in length, and represent* Buddha entering 
btrvana (Fergusson Burgesa, 395)] 

* [The figures are Buddha and Dwarpalai or door hcepere (iftii 394 f ) ] 

* VAiu ^y<rra w. sKippwmfc thnwi tegurst. tn. hn. -WnJ* 

* [The Author was misled by his Guru Th^A^res are Buddhist 

(Fcrgnwon Burgess, op tit 392, note 2).] >- tS 
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till further to the right, or south west, is another vaulted ant! 
•nbbed apartment, tlnrt> feet by fourteen, and about sixteen 
ental height, supported by another image of Sumeru Ihe 
ed bar, or fig tree (Ficus Ttligiosa), had taken root in the very 
jt of this cavern, and having expanded until checked by the 
t it found the line of least resistance to be tbe cave’s mouth, 
nee it issued horizontal!}, and is now a goodly tree over- 
lowing the cave (vide Plate) Around this there ore many 
isiddhsalas, or halls for the Yatis, or initiated disciples, who 
id in the same upright meditative posture as the pontiffs. 

Sit it is impossible, and the attempt w ould be tedious, to give, 
any written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean 
n of Dhamnar. It is an object, however, which will assist in 
Stating the subject of cave worship in India ; and though in 
ndeur these caves cannot compare with those of Ellora, Kuril, 
Jalsette, }et m point of antiquity they evidently surpass them 
i temple dedicated to the Tirtliakoras, or deified Jineswars 
»ls of tlie Joins), is a rude specimen of a rude age, when the 
jof sculpture was m its very infancy , yet is there a boldness 
delineation, ns well as great originality of design, which dis- 
gushes them from everything else in India In vain we bunted 
[ inscriptions , but a few isolated letters of that ancient and 
• undeciphered kind, which occurs on every monument nttri* 
ted to the Panda v as, were here and there observed. There 
re fragments of sculpture about the base of the hill, differing 
iii in design f ^ material from those of the mountain Alto- 
iher, Dli _ v worthy of a visit, being one of the roost 

hieh abounds with curiosities [720]. 
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in a recumbent position, my friend said was one of the pontiff*, 
about to “shuffle off this mortal coil,” preparatory to apotheosis 
44 'When such an event took place, the throne of Indra shook, and 
he sent a deputation to -convey the deceased through the Kshira 
Samudra (sea of curds), to the great temple of deification, whither 
the whole heavenly host ndvnnccd to conduct him " 

Next to, and communicating by a passage willi, this liall of 
the Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhamnar, 
locally designated as 44 Bhim’s Bazar.” 1 The extreme length ol 
this excavation is about a hundred feet, and the breadth eighty 
Although tiie name of this leader of the Pandus designates every 
subdivision of this cave, yet everything is Buddlust. Ihe main 
apartment is that called Blum’s armoury or treasury', the entrance 
to which is through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, sup- 
ported by two columns, and having four lateral semicircular 
mches, now empty , but probably intended for statues . this opens 
to the armoury, which is a vaulted apartment, about thirty feet 
by fifteen, having at the further end a dagoba, supporting the 
roof These singularly formed columns, if we may so term them, 
arc named after their sacred mounts ; and this is called Sommi, 
which being sacred to Admath, the firet pontiff, we may conclude 
he was here ndored. An extensive piazza full twenty feet wide, 
evidently a Dharamsala for the pilgrims, runs round this apart- 
ment, supported by rows of massive square columns, all cut out 
of the rock , and ogam, on the exterior, are numerous square 
cells, called the apartments of the Srawaks, or Jain laity , in 
one of which there is a supporting dagoba, ond in another two 
statues of the twenty-third pontiff, Parsva A part of the 
vaulted roof of Bhim’s treasury, ns it is colled, has fallen in so 
that the vault of heaven is seen through the aperture of live moun- 
tain. Tliis is also attributed to Kaurflva Chor (thief), whose 
statue appears on the pinnacle of the temple of Barolh, indicating 
the oid enemy of [725] the Pandus, who robbed them of their 
kingdom Close to the armoury Is an apartment called the 
Rajloka, or for the ladies ; but here tradition is at fault, since 
"kith the exception of Kunti, the mother, Dmupadi alone shared 
the exile of the Pandavas 

1 [Tbii is % Buddhist Ckaitya care surrounded by * Yihlra. These 
cares aro probably the fast constructed Jtcddhist cares In India, and can 
hardly be dated before the eighth century a.d 393 , ASH, tL 275 f }.] 
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Still further to the Tight, or south west, is another vaulted and 
roof ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen 
in central height, supported by another image of Sumeru The 
sacred bar, or fig tree (Ficus religiosa), had taken root in the very 
heart of this cavern, and having expanded until checked by the 
roof, it found the hoe of least resistance to be the cave b mouth, 
whence it issued horizontally, and is now a goodly tree over 
shadowing the cave {vide Plate) Around this there are many 
Pausiddhsalas, or halls for the Yatis, or initiated disciples, who 
stand in the same upright meditative posture as the pontiffs 
But it is impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, 
by any written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean 
town of Dhamnar It is on object, however, which will assist in 
illustrating the subject of cave worship in India , and though in 
grandeur these caves cannot compare with those of Ellora, Karh 
or Salsette yet in point of antiquity they evidently surpass them 
The temple dedicated to the Tirtlia Laras, or deified Jineswars 
(lords of the Jams) Is a rude specimen of a rude age, ■when the 
art of sculpture was in its very infancy , yet is there a boldness 
of delineation, os well as great originality of design, which dis 
tinguishes them from ev erything else in India In vain we hunted 
to e Inscriptions , but a few isolated letters of that ancient and 
yet undeciphered kind, which occurs on ever} monument attn 
buted to the Pandavns, were here and there observed There 
were fragments of sculpture about the base of the hill, differing 
both in design and material from those of the mountain Alto 
gether, Dhamnar is highly worthy of a visit, being one of the most 
curious spots in this part, which abounds with curiosities [720] 


CHAPrEil 13 

Pachpahar Monson’s Betreat Fate of Lieutenant Lucan. 
December 10 — We returned to Corot jesterday, whence nc 
marched ten miles north north-east this morning over memorable 
ground It was from Garot that the retreat of Monson com 
menced, an event a3 remarkable in the history of British India 
as the retreat of Xenophon in that of Greece The former has 
not been commemorated by the commander, though even the 
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pen of Xenophon himself could not have mitigated the reproach 
which that disastrous event .has left upon our military reputation. 
Ilolkar was at Partnbgarh, 1 when, hearing of the advance of the 
English army, he made direct on Mandosor,' where he halted 
merely to refresh his horses, and crossing the Chambat nt the 
Aunra ford, he pushed direct on Garot, n distance of nenriy fifty 
miles. Local report states that Moason, In utter Ignorance of 
the rapid advance of Holkar, had that morning recommenced 
Ills march for Chsndwasa, with what object Is unknown j but 
as soon os he learned the vicinity of the foe, without awaiting 
him, he ordered a retrograde movement Vo gain the Mufemaddartn 
pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular horse and the Kotah 
auxiliaries, chiefly Hara Rajputs, to secure his retreat. Holknr’s 
army amounted to ten thousand horse. In four gols, or masses. 

each acting separately. That under Khan Bangtuh * enrne 

on Lucan from the south, while that under Hamath Dadn, from 
the direction of Bhanpur, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero, and has Ing repelled all their charges, 
had become the assailant, when he rccched Ids death blow from 
n hand in Ids own Paegali.* My Informant, who was that day 
opposed to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out 
the mahua tree dose to whidi be fell. 

Heroism of Amur Singh Hara. — The auxiliary band of Kotah 
was led by the Haro chief of Kolal, his name Amur Singh. On 
receiving the orders of the English commander, he prepared, In 
the old Ham style, to obey them. The position he selected was 
about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on the north bank of the 
Amjar, his left protected by the village of [727] Pipii, which 
b lands on a gentle eminence gradually shelving to the stream, 
the low abrupt bank of which would secure him from any charge 
In front. Here, dismounting from his horse, Amar Singh, sur- 
rounded by one thousand men, “ spread Ids carjxt," resolved to 
defend the passage of the ArnJaT. lib fore* was chiefly Infantry, 
who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the 
stream with their bodies ; but Just as he was about to clow with 


* [Capital of the Stale cf that nano (/O/, XX. J4J.J 
1 [Twenty milce NX. of Fartlbgaih-] 

» [Probably Muhammad Klin (Grant Duff, But cf tU ItoSraiku, 
NO).} . , , 

* [f/iean’a fata was never ascertained J by or.* account be wa* pobcow, 

and by another that bo cLcd of a bowtl complaint (i!»i not*).] 
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them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another in the right 
breast. He fell, but Immediately rose again, and re clinin g 
against a sugar mill-stone, encouraged his men to the charge. 
The calmness of his manner indicated no danger, but it was the 
dying effort of a Hara : pointing with his sword to the foe, he 
fell back and expired. Four hundred and fifty of his men were 
either killed or wounded around their chief, and among the 
latter, the Palaitha 1 chief, the next in rank to Koda, and the 
Bakhshi, or pay master-general of Kotali, was made prisoner, and 
forced to sign a bond tor ten lakhs of rupees as a ransom, a penalty 
for siding with the English. 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara 
fell, having a tablet, or Jujhar, representing as usual a cavalier 
and his steed, armed at all points. I felt indignation at the 
indifference of the regent who had not marked the spot with n 
more durable monument, but he is no Hara ; though could he 
entomb the whole tribe, he would erect a structure rivalling even 
tliat of Mausolus. But this receives a homage which might 
be denied to a more splendid one ; for the villagers of Fipb fail 
not in their duty to the manes of Amar Singh, whose lowly altar 
is maintained in repair. The devoted Lucan has not even so 
frail a monument as this ; nor could I learn if the case which 
enclosed his gallant spint had any rites of sepulture. But his 
memory will be cherished by the inhabitants of PipU, who will 
point to the mahua tree as that of “ Lucan Sahib ka Jujhar." 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander 
gained the Mukunddarra pass, without seeing even an enemy ; 
had he there left only five companies, with sufficient supplies and 
ammunition, under such men os Sinclair or Nichol, Mukunddarra 
might have rivalled Thermopylae in renown; for such is the 
peculiarity of the position, that it would have taken a week to 
turn it, and that could be done by infantry alone. But the 
commander “ had no confidence in his men ” t why then did he 
accept the command ? Throughout the retreat the sipahls were 
eager for the fight, and expressed their opinion openly of their 
leader, and when this * doubting ’ commander left five companies 
to defend the passage of the Banas, how did they perform it ? by 
repelling every assau/t, w fufe a particle of ammunition lasted. 
I have often passed this [728] ford, once with Sindhia’s army, and 
1 [On the north, elo«o to KoUh eity.l 
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only three years after the retreat The gallant stand was admir- 
ably described to me by Zaman Khan KohUla, a brave soldier 
and no boaster (and that day among our foes), who coolly pointed 
to the precise spot where he shot one of our officers, in the last 
charge, with Ins pistol. He said that the Mahratla infantry 
would no longer return to the charge, and that Joswant llao was 
like a madman, threw Ins turban on the ground and called for 
volunteers amongst the cavalry, by whom at length Sinclair and 
his men were cut off. It is a lesson by which wc ought to profit, 
never to place in command of sipohis those who do not understand, 
confide in, and respect them. 

PachpaMr. — l’achpahar is a thriving town, the head of one 
of the four districts of which, by the right of war, we became 
possessed, and have transferred from Ilolknr to the regent ; so 
far we have discharged the debt of gratitude. Eighty villages 
are attached to Pachpahar, which, though never jieldJng Jess 
than half a lakh of rupees, is capable of raising more thou twice 
that sura. There arc two thousand houses in the town, which 
has an extensive bazar filled with nch traders and bankers, oil 
of whom came to visit me. The cornelian continues to strew the 
ground even to this place. 

Kanwara, December 11 ; tlurtcen miles ; direction, NX. by E 
— Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of 
wheat and gram, and plenty of the last crop (Juar) In stacks ; a 
sight not often seen in these war-trodden plains, and which makes 
the name, Kanwaru, or * the land of com,’ very appropriate. 
At the village of Aonla, four miles south, wc crossed the hfgh 
road leading from Ujjain through the darra to Hindustan, the 
large town of Sonel lj mg three mitre to our right. 

Jhilrapatan,* December 12 ; ten miles ; direction, N.N.K. — 
The road over the same fertile soil. Passed the Cliandarbhagn 
rivulet, the source of which is only two coss distant, and was 
shown, within range, the isolated hill of Ralcta, formerly the 
retreat of a Bhil community, which sent forth four thousand 
bowmen to ravage the plains of Maiwa : these were extlrjwled 
by Zalim Singh. 

1 [The commercial capital of tbe State of JhiiawSr, iho official espial 
being Jhairapataa Chhioni, or cantonment, Tho ordinal name wu Titan J 
it vu renamed after tho best regent, a Jhila ltijjwk (101, XlV, lta 8-1 
R&jpui&na On-tilur, 1879, U- 207 ; Ai>l !, xxiii. (I&a7) 12S U.VJ 
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Jhnlrapatan Is the creation of the regent; and, as we ap- 
proached !t, his kindness procured me the distinction of being 
met, a full mile beyond the town, bv the chief magistrate, the 
council, and the most wealthy inhabitants : an honour duly 
appreciated, this being the only town fn India possessing the 
germs of civil liberty, in the poweT of framing their own municipal 
regulations. This is the more remarkable, as the immunities of 
their commercial charter were granted by the most despotic 
ruler of India ; though the boon was not a concession to liberty, 
but an act of policy ; it was [729] given for value received, or 
at least expected, and which has been amply realized. Having 
exchanged salutations, and promised a more extended courtesy 
at my tents in the evening, we took advantage of the town being 
thinned, and passed in under a general discharge of ordnance from 
the ramparts. The city is nearly a square, surrounded by a 
substantial wall and bastions, well furnished with cannon. The 
ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian Chaupnn or cross, 
with two main streets intersecting each other at right angles, 
and many smaller ones running parallel to them. The main street 
is from south to north. We proceeded through this Bara Bazar 
until we reached the point of intersection, where, upon a broad 
terrace, stands a temple to Chaturbhuja, the • four-armed * god, 
at least ninety feet in height. The marble dome and colonnaded 
mandap, and the general proportions of the structure, attracted 
my attention ; but having been recently repaired and coated 
with white. I passed it by, conceiving it to be modem, and not 
likely to furnish historical data. From thence to the northern 
gate is a range, on either side, of houses of a uniform structure, 
having a great appearance of comfort ; and the street, which is 
nearly a mile long, terminates with a temple erected by the 
regent to his favourite divinity, Dwarkanath. The Image here 
enshrined was ploughed up from the ruins of the ancient city, 
and carried to the regent at ICo tab. who, leaving to the choice 
of the god the title tinder which, and the site where, he would be 
worshipped, his various names were inscribed and placed under 
the pedestal ; the priest drew forth that of Gopalji, and a magni- 
ficent shrine was erected to him upon the bank of one of the 
finest lakes in India, the waters of which, raised by an artificial 
dam, could be made to environ it at pleasure. 

In a street to tbe north, and parallel to the first, but as yet 
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Incomplete, Is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth 
Jam prophet This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique 
structure, recently repaired, and one of the hundred and eight 
temples, the bells of which sounded in the ancient city; whence 
its name Jhalrapatan, or * the city of bells * and not, ns errone 
ously stated hitherto, from the tribe of the regent, Jhalara patan, 
or * city of the Jhaia * , * ignorance of which fact made me pass 
over the temples, under the supposition that they were coeval 
with its modem foundation I stopped for a few moments at 
the mansion of the chief magistrate, Sah Mamrnm, and having 
expressed ray admiration of all I had seen, and my hope that the 
prosperity of the city would redouble under his paternal care 
in these days of peace, I made my salaam and took leave Oppo 
6ite his house, engraved on a [780] pillar of stone, Is the charter 
of rights of the city * Its simplicity will excite a smile , but the 
philosopher may trace in ft the first rudiments of that commercial 
greatness, which made the free cities of Europe the instruments 
of general liberty Few of these had their privileges so thoroughly 
defined, or so scrupulously observed ; and the motive which 
brought the community together was the surest guarantee against 
their Infringement A state of general war made them congregate, 
and was the origin of these immunities, which the existing peace 
and tranquillity will perpetuate Any want of good faith would 
be the destruction of Patan 

When the regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settlers in this 
new mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as 
the best pledge for the fulfilment of his promises Simultane 
ously with the charter, the fortifications were commenced, and 
an adequate garrison was placed here under a commandant well 
known and respected He excavated wells, repaired the dam of 
the old lake, and either built anew or repaired the religious 
edifices of all sects at the expense of the State , and, to secure 
uniformity and solidity in the new habitations, he advanced to 
every man who required it half the monej necessary for their 

1 [The Utter derivation fa correct.] 

• See VoL L p 230- [The fact, here stated, that the town was placed 
under municipal government at Its foundation in 1796, is not mentioned 
in ZaUrn Singh’s stone tablet. These privilege* w-te annulled in 1850, visa 
the Kamdar or minister of IUna Prithi Emgb had this tablet removed and 
thrown into a tank, whence it was recovered about 1876 { 101 , xiv 124).] 
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construction But the greatest boon ot all was Ills leaving the 
administration of justice as well ns of internal police entirely 
m the hands of the municipal authorities who to their credit 
resolved that the fines and forfeitures arising therefrom instead 
of becoming a bait for avarice and vexatious interference should 
be offerings to the shrine of Dwnrkanath 

It is proper to say that the chief magistrate Sah Maintain 
who is of the Vmshnava sect has a coadjutor in Gumamram of 
the Oswal tribe and Jam faith and each has his separate tribunal 
for the classes he represents while the whole form a joint council 
for the genera J weal They pn)) well together and each has 
founded a pur a or suburb named after their children The 
Chautliins or members of this council are selected according 
to the general Bense entertained of their fitness and were the 
chief magistrates also tfie free choice of the Inhabitants nt large 
4 the city of bells * would require no addition to her freedom 
Thus in the short space of twenty years has been raised a city 
o! six thousand comfortable dwellings with a population of nt 
least twenty five thousand souls But the hereditary principle 
so powerful throughout these countries and which though it 
perpetuates many evils has likewise been productive of much 
good and has preserved these States from annihilation will 
inevitably [781] make the ‘turban * of magistracy descend from 
the head of Manjram or Gum am to their cl lldren under whom 
if they be not imbued with the same discretion ns their parents 
the stone tablet as well os the subsequent privileges of Jholm 
patan may become a dead letter The only officers of govern 
ment residing in the town are the commandant and the collector 
of the imposts , and so jealous ere they of the least Interference 
on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on any individual who 
by delaying the payment of the authorized duties furnished an 
excuse for his interference 

Such is an outline of an internal administration on which I 
have just had a commentary of the most agreeable description 
a public visit from all the wealth and worth of Palan First 
came the merchants the brokers the Insurers of the \ anhnnya 
persuasion each being introduced with the name of the firm 
then followed the Oswal merchants in similar form, and both 
of them I seated in the order of their introduction and respect 
ability After them followed the trades this or deacons 
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be enabled to apply tbe test of inscriptions In some, Raja 
Hun is again brought forward as the founder of the city , though 
others, with more probability, assign its foundation to the 
daughter of Chandrasen, the Pramar hmg ot fllalwe, who was 
delivered of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage 1 * * Another 
ascribes it to o more humble origin than either, tx to Jasu, a 
poor woodcutter of tbe ancient tribe of Or,* who, returning 
homewards from his daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the 
paras patihar, with the aid of which he transmuted iron to gold 
and raised * the city of the moon * (Chandravati) ; and the lake 
is still called after him Jasu Or ka talab The Pandu Bhim 
likewise comes in for his share of the founder’s fame , who, with 
his brethren during their covenant with the ICauravas, found 
concealnient in the forest, but his foe, fearing the effect ot his 
devotions, sent his familiar to disturb them The spirit took the 
form of a boar, but as he sped past him through the thicket, 
Bhim discharged an arrow, and on the spot where this fell, the 
Chandrabhaga sprung up Whoever was the founder, I have 
little doubt that tradition has converted Yasodharman,* the 
grandson of Udayaditya, the monarch of all Malwa, into the 
woodcutter , for not only does this pnncc’s name occur in one 
of the inscriptions found here, but I have discovered it in almost 
every ancient city of Central India over which his ancestors had 
held supreme power from the Erst to the thirteenth century of 
Vikrama 4 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a con- 

1 [Abu 1 Fail (Ain, ii 211) represents Chandrasen «ia successor of Viler* 
maditya Nona of the existing versions of the legend appear to bo older 
than the sixth or seventh centimes A.D , and it Is possible that the city was 
refounded by Chandrasen, and named after himself Chandravati (ASH, U. 
264)3 

* [The Or or Orh are a tribe of wandering navvies.] 

* [Yasodharman was a Raja of Central India, who Joined in the con 
federaey against the White Run, Mihir&gula, in which the latter was defeated 
about a.t> 628 (Smith, FBI, 318, 320, JRAB, NS . v 2S0, Forbes, 
RAmila, 871] 

4 On a stone tablet, which I discovered at Bond] of the Takahak race, are 
the names both of Chandrasen and Yasodharman, and though no data is 
visible, yet that of the latter is fixed by another set of inscriptions Inserted 
in the first volume of the TransacUons of tht Royal Anatte Society, at 8. 1191 
or a.d 1135 1 the pa nod when the old Ilmdn monarchies were breaking up, 
and consequently the arte beginning to decay (Soe note 3.] 
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siderable distance, the banks being strewed with ruins nights 
of steps, forming ghats, reach to the water’s edge, where multi- 
tudes of gods, goddesses, and demons, are piled, and some [733] 
of the more perfect placed upon altars of clay, around which some 
lazy, well fed Gosalrn loiter, basking in the sun Understanding 
that no umbrage could be taken if I exported 6ome of them to 
Udaipur, I carried off Nnrajan on his hydra-couch, a Parbati, a 
Trunurti, and a cartload of the da minores, which I found huddled 
together under a bar tree There was a fine statue of Ganesa, 
but our efforts to move Wisdom were ineffectual, and occasioned 
not a few jokes among my Brahmans , nor must I pass over a 
colossal Earaha (boar), of which no artist in Europe need be 
ashamed 

The powers of Destruction and Reproduction were those 
propitiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of Chandra 
vnti ; of which orily two or three imperfect specimens remain to 
attest the grandeur of past days Everywhere, the symbolic 
lingam was scattered about, and the mandap ot one of those still 
standing I found filled with representations of the Hindu Hecate 
and a host of lesser xnfemals, the sculpture of which, though far 
inferior to that at Barolli, is of a high order compared with aught 
of modern times The attitudes are especially well managed, 
though there is a want of just proportion Even the anatomical 
display ot the muscles is attended to, but the dust, oil, and 
gcndur (vermilion) of twelve centuries were upon them, and the 
place was dark and damp, which deterred us from disturbing 
them 

Ghasi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining 
shrines, and has promised to give up ten days to the details of 
the ceilings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, which 
the pencil alone can represent One of these shrines, having a 
part of the Sragar Chaon still standing, is amongst the finest things 
in Asia, not for magnitude, being to all appearance mcrelj 
receptacles for the inferior divinities surrounding some grand 
temple, but far the sculptured ornaments, which no artist in 
Europe could surpass (vide Plate) Each consists of a simple 
mandir, or cells, about twenty feet square, having a portico and a 
long open colonnaded vestibule in front for the priests and votaries 
Ever}' one of these numerous columns differs in its details from 
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the others. But the entrance chiefly excites admiration, being a 
mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar kind, and the foliage 
and flowers may be considered perfect. It is deeply to be lamented 
that no artists from [784] Europe have made casts from these 
masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would furnish 
many new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bhavani (Minerva) 
from the charge of having taught nothing but deformity : a 
charge from which it is my pride to have vindicated her. 

tV'hile I remained with Ghasi, amidst the ruins, I dispatched 
my Guru and Brahmans to take diligent search for inscriptions ; 
but many of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks 
of ancient' Patan, have been built up In the new town or its 
immense circumvallation ; but our efforts were not altogether 
unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (a.d. 002), bore the name 
of Baja Durgangal, or * the bar of the castle.’ 1 It is very long, 
and in that ornamented character peculiar to the Buddhists and 
Jains throughout these regions. It contains allusions to the ioca] 
traditions of the Pandu Arjun, and his encounter with the demon 
Virodhi * under the form of Baraha, or the boar ; and states that 
from the spot where the Varaha was wounded, and on which his 
blood fell, a figure sprung, originating from the wound (&hof), 
whose offspring jn consequence was called Khatri ; “ of his line 
was Krishna Bhat Khatri, whose Bon was Taksliak. What did 
he resemble, who obtained the fruits of the whole earth, conquer- 
ing numerous foes 7 He had a son named ICaiyak, who was equal 
to the divinity which supports the globe : in wisdom he was 
renowned ns Mahadeo : his name sent to sleep the children of his 
foe : he appeared as an avatar of Buddha, and like the ocean, which 
expands when the rays of the full moon fall upon it, even so does 
the sea of our knowledge increase when he looks upon it : and his 
verses arc filled with ambrosia (amrita). From Chait to Cbait, 

1 [Caaalagham (ASH, IL 288) saspocts that this inscription, dated 
a.d. 691, came from the beautiful pillared abrino described by him and by 
Fergussoo. It cannot now be found, “ and, unfortunately. Tod’s account 
of It, which mixes np JIabSdera with an Avatar of Buddha, doe* not appear 
to be entitled to much confidence.”) 

* [Perhaps Viradba, who wired Sits, and was buried alive by RSma and 
LaVahmana (Dowson, Class. D«t. 35S t) ] 
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Eacnfiee never ceased burning Indra went without offspring* 
The contributions from the land were raised with justice, whilst 
his virtues overshadowed the three worlds The light which 
shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed , and the 
hand which struck him on the head, to urge hint on, emitted no 
sound Where was the land that felt not his influence ? Such 
was Sn Kaiyak I when he visited foreign lands, joy departed 
from the wives of his foe may all his resolves be accomplished 1 

“ S 748 (a 0 602) on the full moon of Jelh, this inscription 
was placed in the mandir, by Gupta, the grandson of Chat 
Ganeswar, lord of the lords of verse of Mundol, and son of Har- 
gupta this writing was composed, in the presence of Sri (785] 
Durgangnl Raja, to whom, salutation ! that forehead alone is fair 
which bows to the gods, to a tutor, and to woman 1 Engraved bj 
Ulak the stonecutter ” * 

On this cunous inscription we may bestow n few remarks It 
appear* to me that the wild legion of the creation ot this IChatri, 
from the blood of Baraha, represented as a Dannva, or demon in 
disguise, is another fiction to veil the admission of some northern 
race into the great Hindu family The name of Baraha, as an 
ancient Indo Seytlue tribe, is fortunately abundantly preserved 
in the annals of Jaisalmer, which State, at the early periods of the 
Yadu Bhatti history, opposed their entrance into India , while 
both Takshak (or Tak) and ICaiyak are names of Tatar origin, the 
former signifying 1 the 6nake,’ the latter * the heavens ’ The whole 
of this region beara evidence of a race whose religion was ophite, 
who bore the epithet of Takshak as the name of the tribe, and 
whose inscriptions in this same nail headed character arc found 
all over Central and Western India If we combine tills with 
all that we have already said regarding Raja Hun of Bhndravnti, 
and Angatsi the Hun, who sere ed the Rana of ChJtor at this 
precise period,* when an irruption is recorded from Central Asia 
we are forced to the conclusion, that this inscription (besides 
many others) is a memorial of a Seythic or Tatar prince, who, ns 


* The allusion to this affords soother instance ol the presumption of Uie 

pries ta, who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and hence 
Zndra could not wait his consort IcdranL , 

* (The translation In the teat is untrustworthy, and the date U probably 
A.D 82-t [I A, v 180 f , Fergosson, I/iri. Ind, ArcK od. 1810, u. 132 f.).) 

1 See Vol L p 290 [These speculations are now obsolete J 
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well as the Gete prince of Salpura, 1 wa3 grafted upon Hindu 
stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain 
temple m the modem town. It was dated the Srd of Jeth, S 
1103 (aj>. 1017), but recorded only the name of a visitor to the 
shnne. 

Near the dam of the Or sagar, there was a vast number of 
funeral memorials, termed Nisia,* of the Jam priesthood One 
is dated “ the 3rd of Magb, S 1060 (a.d. 1010), on which day 
Snmant Deo, Chela, or disciple, of Acharya Srunona Dewa, left 
this world ” The bust of the Acharya, or doctor, is in a studious 
posture, the book lying open upon the Thum or cross, which 
forms a reading-desk, often the only sign of the nufa to mark a 
Jain place of sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name of Devindra Acharya j 
the date S 1180 

Another was of “ Kumar deo, the Panda or priest of the race 
of Kuniad Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thursday 
(guruxar) the Mul nshshatra * of S 1289 ” 

There are many others, but as, like these, they contained no 
historical data, they were not transcribed [780] 

Narayanpor, December 18, eleven miles — Marched at day- 
break, and about a coss north of the city ascended the natural 
boundary of iiaraoti and Malwa ; at the point of ascent was 
Gundor, formerly in the appanage of the Ghatirao (‘ lord of the 
pass ’), one of the legendary heroes of past days , and half a coss 
further was the point of descent into the Antn, or * valley,’ 
through which our course lay due north In front, to the north- 
west, Gagraun, on the opposite range, was just visible through 
the gloom ; while the yet more ancient Mhau,* the first capital 
of the Khicins, was pointed out five coss to the eastward 1 felt 

* Sea Inscription, VoL IL p. 815. 

* [Dr F W Thomas has kindly traced this word. It is the old msidAyd 
{rMihtyd), in its modem form nttidht or ntndht, *n ornamental Jam tomb 
See Epiyropfcia Indica, in 274, with Buhler’s note , Rice, Inscnpiums at 
Sravana Bilgola, Archaeological Surrey of Mysore, 1889, 35. 40. j 

* [A lunar aateram ] 

* {About 8 miles S E of Gagraun, and 10 miles N E of JhAlmpatan 
Cunningham ( 4 SB, u. 293 f ) thinks that this place may have immediately 
succeeded Chandravati »s capital of all the country on the lower course of 
tho Iv.lIi Sind, shortly after tho beginning oi the thirteenth century ] 
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mo3t anxious to visit this city, celebrated In the traditions ol 
Central India and containing In itself and all around much that 
was worthy of notice But time pressed , so we continued our 
route over the path trodden by the army or Alao-d-dm when he 
besieged Achaldas in Gagraun * The valley was full three miles 
wide, the soil fertile, and the scenery highly picturesque The 
forest on each side echoed with the screams of the peacock, the 
calls of the partridge, and the note of the jungle-cock, who was 
crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat It was this 
Antrl, or valley, that the regent selected for his Chhaonl, or 
* fixed camp,’ where he has resided for the last thirty years It 
had at length attained the Importance of a town, having spacious 
streets and well built houses, and the materials for a circum 
vallfltion were rapidly accumulating but there Is little chance 
of his living to sec it finished The site is admirably chosen, upon 
the banks of the Amjar, add midway between the castle of Ga 
graun and Jhalrapatan A short distance to the west of the 
regent’s camp is the Pindan ki-chhaonJ, where the sons of Karim 
Khan, the chief leader of those hordes resided , for in these days 
of strife the old regent would have allied himself with Satan, if he 
had led a horde of plunderers I was greatly amused to see In tills 
camp, also assuming a permanent shape, the commencement of an 
Idgah, or * place of prayer ’ , for the villains, while they robbed 
and murdered e\ en defenceless women, prayed five times a day t 

We crossed the confluent streams of the Au and Amjar, which 
flowing through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way 
through the exterior chain into the Antn of Gagraun, pass under 
its western face, dividing it from the town, and then join the 
Kali Sind [737] 

Qagrann. — Until you approach close to Gagraun, Its town and 
castle appear united, and present a bold and striking object , 
and it is only on mounting the ndge that one perceives the strength 
of this position, the rock being scarped by the action of the waters 
to an immense height. The ascent to the summit of the ridge 
was so gradual that our surprise was complete, when, casting 
our eye north, we saw the Kali Sind sweeping along the northern 

i rrhe Khlchu, onder Raja Jeth Eingh, successfully defended Qigraon 
against Alia d-dlrr In A.D 1301 Bat in the time of Ri]& Achaldas, about 
1428, the place was either taken by, or surrendered to. Hosting Shlh of 
Malwa HOI, XU- 122).] 
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face of both fort and town, whence it turns due north, ploughing 
its serpentine passage, at a depth of full two hundred feet below 
the lev cl of the volley, through three distinct ranges, each chasm 
or opening appearing in this bold perspective like a huge portal, 
whence the river gains the yielding plains of Haraotf As we 
passed under the town, we were saluted by a discharge from all 
the ordnance on its ramparts, and the governor, who had advanced 
to meet us at the express desire of his master, invited us in , but 
though Btrongly pressed, and equally desirous to see s place of 



such celebrity, I would not make myself acquainted with the 
secrets of this chief stronghold of the regent On whichever 
side an enemy might approach it, he w ould have to take the bull 
by the horns It was only by polluting the waters with the 
blood of the sacred kine, that Ala, ‘ the sanguinary ’ (Khunl), 
took it about five centuries ago from the valiant Ifluchi, Achaldas, 
an account of whose familj would be here out of place Inde- 
pendent of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about 
Gagrnun, which makes It well worthj of a visit, and the views 
from the north must be still finer than from the point whence we 
beheld it 

IV e passed over the ridge at the extremity of the town, and 
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descended into another Antn, up which wc journeyed nearly due 
west until we reached our camp at Narayanpur The valley was 
from four to six hundred yards w breadth, and in the highest 
state of cultivation , to preserve which, and at the same time to 
secure the game, the regent, at an immense expense, has cut deep 
trenches at the skirt of the hills on each [738] side, over which 
neither deer nor hog can pass, while the forests that crown the 
hills to their summit are almost impervious even to wild beasts 
Vie passed various small cantonments, where the regent could 
collect the best part of his army, some even on the summit of the 
ndge At all of these are wells, and resen oirs termed po 

Mukunddarra Pass, December 14, ten miles. — At daybreak, com- 
menced our march up the valley, and midway between Narayanpur 
and the Darro, reached the ruined castle of Ghnti, so called from 
its being erected on the summit of the ndge commanding an 
outlet of the valley Partly from the gradual ascent of the volley, 
and from the depression of the ndge, we formed rather a mean 
opinion of the pass (ghali) , but this feeling was soon lost when wc 
attained the crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rock of some 
hundred feet in elevation, commanding a view over all the plains 
of Malwa, while at our feet was a continuation of the Antri of the 
Amjar, which we observed gliding through the deep woods the 
regent has allowed to remain at the entrances of these valleys 
Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the 1 Lords of the Pass,’ 
both of the Khichi and Kara, and they point out the impression 
of Mehraj Khichi s charger, as he sprang upon the Islamite 
invaders There arc many cenotaphs to the memory of the slain, 
and several small shrines to Siva and his consort, m one of which 
I found an inscription not only recording the name of Mehraj, 
but the cunous fact that lour generations were present at the 
consecration of one to Siva It ran thus “ In S 1057 and Saka 
1522, in that particular year called Somya, the sun in the south, 
the season of cold, in the happy month Asoj, the dark half thereof 
on Sunday, and the thirty sixth glmri , m such a happy moment, 
the Khichi of Chnuhan race, Maharaj Sn Ilnwat Narslnghdeo, 
and his son Sn Rawat Mehraj, and his son Sn Chandarsen and 
his son Kalyandas, erected this strata (house of Siva) , may they 
be fortunate I Written by Jaya Sarman, and engraved by* 
Vmrmn , m the presence of the priest Krstna, the «vn of llohcsh ” 
Heroism of Gumin E&ra,— W e shall pass over the endless tales 
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of the many heroes who fell in its defence, to the last of any note — 
Guman Singh, a descendant of Sawant Hara The anecdote I 
am about to insert relates to the tune when Rao Durjansal was 
prince of Kotah, and the post of Faujdar was held by a Rathor 
Rajput, Jai Singh of Gagorm Through the influence of this 
faujdar, Guman was deprived of the honour of defending the pass, 
and his estate sequestrated He was proceeding homeward with 
a heavy heart from the presence of his sovereign, when he met the 
faujdar with his tram [730] It was dark, and a torch bearer 
preceded him, whom Guman dashed to the earth, and with his 
Iron lance transfixed the Rathor to his palla Making for the gate, 
he said it wa a the Rao’s order that none should pas3 until his 
return As soon as he gamed his estate, he proceeded with his 
family and effects to Udaipur, and found sama with the Rana, 
who gave him an estate for the support of himself and lua followers 
There he remained until Kotah was besieged by Raja Isan Singh 
of Jaipur, when he obtained the Rana s leave to fly to its defence 
Passing over the Pator, he made for Kotah, but it was invested 
on every side Determined to reach it or perish, he ordered lus 
nakkara to beat, and advanced through the heart of the enemy’s 
camp The Jaipur prince asked who had the audacity to beat 
close to his quarters, and being told “ The Rawnt of the Pass, 
from Udaipur,” he expressed a wish to see the man, of whom he 
had heard his father say he had, unarmed, slam a tiger The 
Ham obeyed the summons, but would only enter the Presence 
in the midst of his band He was courteously received and offered 
large estates m Jaipur , the Raja remarking that Guman Singh 
was only going to Ins doom, since “ in the space of eating a pan 
he (Isan Singh) would be master of Kotah ” Losing all patience, 
Guman said, “ Take my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj , the 
heads of twenty thousand Haras are with Kotah ” He was 
permitted to pass the batteries unmolested, and on reaching the 
mer, he cnlled aloud, * The Ghata Rawat wants a boat,” to 
conduct him to his sovereign, whom he found seated behind the 
walls encouraging the defence At that very moment a report 
was brought that a breach was nearly effected at a particular 
point , and scarcely had the pnnee applauded his swamidbarraa, 
than, making his bow, Guman marched his followers to the 
breach, and ” there planted his lance " Such were the Haras of 
past days , but the descendants of the * Rawat of the Pass ' are 
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fgrandsire) Zalim Singh, and uncle Madho Singh. Asoj the 10th, 
Monday S. 1877 (a.d. 1821).’* 

Return to Kotah, — Having halted o few days, we returned to 
Kotah by the towns of Pachpahar and Anandpux ; both large and 
thriving, situated upon the banks of fine pieces of water. Madho 
Singh, at the head of a splendid cavalcade, with six field-pieces, 
advanced a couple of miles to conduct me to my old residence, the 
garden-house, east of the town. During the six weeks that we 
remained here to watch the result of the measures elsewhere 
described, we endeavoured to find amusement in various ways, 
to divert us from brooding upon the cholera which was raging 
around us. This season attracts flocks of wild geese to prey upon 
the young com, and we had the double pleasure of shooting and 
eating them. Occasionally, we had a shot at a deer, or hunted 
them down with the regent’s chilas (hunting-leopards) ; or with 
the dogs ran down jackals [741], foxes, or hares. There was a 
ramna for wild-hogs about five miles from our abode, and a 
delightful summer retreat in the midst of a fine sheet of water. 
The animals were so tame, from the custom of feeding them, that 
it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot at them, On one occasion, 
the Maharao prepared an excursion upon the water, in which I 
was not well enough to join. Numerous Shikaris, or * hunters,’ 
proceeded up either bank to rouse the bears or tigers that find 
cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them as they 
passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, and partly 
to see the fortress of Ekelgarh, six miles south of the city, we 
afterwards made another excursion, which, though not unattended 
by danger, afforded a good deal of merriment. The river here 
is confined by perpendicular rocks, full three hundred feet in 
height ; and amidst the debris, these wild animals find shelter. 
As the side on which we were did not promise much sport, wc 
determined to cross the stream, and finding a quantity of timber 
suited to the purpose, we set to work to construct a raft ; but had 
only pushed a few paces from the shore when we began to sink, 
and were compelled to make a Jonas of the doctor, though we 
nfterwards sent the vessel back for him, and in due time landed 
all our party and appendages. Being furnished with huntsmen 
liy the regent, who knew the lairs of the animals, we dispatched 
them up the stream, taking post ourselves behind some masses 
of rock in the only path by which they could advance. We had 
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of the principal fiefs of Mewar, held by a chief of the Framar 
tribe, with the title of Itao. 1 This family, originally Raos of 
Jagner, near Bayana, came into Mewar in the time of the great 
Amar Singh, with all hia basai, upwards of two centuries ago ; 
the Rana having married the daughter of Rao Asoka, to whom 
he assigned an estate worth five lakhs annually. I have elsewhere 
(Vol. I. p. 200) explained the meaning of a term which embraces 
bondage amongst its synonyms, though it is the lightest species 
of slasery. Basai, or properly vast, means a ‘settler,’ an ‘in- 
habitant,’ from ras, * a habitation,’ and vasna, ‘ to inhabit,’ but 
it does not distinguish between free settlers and compulsory 
labourers ; but wheresoever the phrase is used in Rajwara, it 
may be assumed to imply the latter. Still, strange to say, the 
condition includes none of the accessories of slavery s there is no 
task-duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his 
labour to any one : he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie 
upon him appears to be that of a [743] compulsory residence in 
his c as, and the epithet, which is in itscll a fetter upon the mind 
of the vasi of Bijolia, 

Bijolia.— -Bijolia (Vindhyavalli) stands amidst the ruins with 
which this uparmal, or liighland, is crowded. From the numerous 
inscriptions we here found, we have to choose, for its ancient 
name, between Ahichpur and Morakam ; the latter is still applied, 
though the former appears only on the recording stone This 
western frontier teems with traditions of the Chnubans, and seems 
to have been a dependency of Ajmer, as these inscriptions contain 
many celebrated names or that dynasty, as Bisaldeo, Someswar, 
Prithiraj ; and cliiefly record the martial virtues and piety of 
Imaraj of Morakara, and his offspring, Bahirraj and Kuntpal, 
who appear contemporary with their paramount prince nnd 
relative, Prithiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmer. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Chitor, 
and they are so intermingled ns to render it almost impossible to 
separate the Guliilots from the Chauhans. It begins with an 
invocation to “ Sakambhnri Janami Mata, the mother of births, 
guardian of the races (sakkam),' and of mighty castles ( durga ), 

i [Bijolia, close to the Bundi border, about 112 milts NE. of Udaipur 
city (Erekine u. A- 09 f.)-] 

1 [Sakambhari has no connexion with tiiha • the name means herb- 
nourishing.'] 
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hills, and ruins, the Protectress ” Having mentioned the names 
of nine Chauhans (of Vats-gotra), it flies off to Snmad Bapparn], 
Vindhya Nirpatl, or, * Bappa, sovereign of the Vindhya Hills,’ the 
founder ot the Ranas of Mewar , but the names that follow do 
not belong to his dynasty, which leads me to imagine that the 
Chauhans of Uparmal were vassals o! Chitor at that early period 
Since ontiquamn disquisitions, however, would be out of place 
here, we shall only give the concluding portion It is of Kuntpal, 
the grandson of Imaraj, *' who destroyed Jawalapur, and the 
fame of whose exploit at the capture of Delhi Is engraved on the 
gate of Valabhi His elder brother’s son was Prithlraj, who 
amassed a path of gold, which he gave in chanty, and built In 
Morakara a temple to Parsvanath. Having obtained the regal 
dignity, through Someswar, he was thence called Someswar, for 
the sake of whose soul '{his mandir was erected, and the village 
of Rewana On the Rewa, bestowed for its support. — S 1220 
(a d 1170) *’ This appears completely to set ot rest the question 
whether the Chauhans wrested by force the throne of Delhi from 
the Tuars ; 1 and it is singular, that from the most remote part 
of the dominions of this Illustrious line, we should have a con- 
firmation of the fact asserted by their great bard Chand The 
msenptions at Asi (Hansl), and on the column of Delhi, were all 
written about the same period as this (see p 1450) But the 
appeal made to “ the gate of Valabhi,” the ancient capita! of the 
Cuhilots In Sauroshtrn, Is the most singular part of it, and will 
only admit of one construction [744], namely, that when Prithlraj 
revenged the death of his father, Someswar, who was slain in 
battle by the prince of Saurashtra and Gujarat, Kuntpal must 
have availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the share 
he had In the capture of Delhi Chand informs us lie made s 
conquest of the whole of Gujarat from Bhola Blum * 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information 
first that Morakara was an ancient name of Bijolia , and next, 
that the Chauhan prince was a disciple of the Jams, which, 
according to Chand, was not uncommon, as he tells us that he 

1 [The story that Vigraharaja or VIsaladeva, Chauhln. wrested Delhi 
from the Tomaras depends on douhtfal authority (Smith, EHl, 387).] 

* [BhJma n Chaulalcya of Gojarit, know* as Bhola, ‘ the simpleton * 
(i-U 1179-1242). Tha statements in the text lack authority (B0, L Part i 
105 S ).] 
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banished his son Sarflngdeo from Ajmer, for attaching himself to 
the doctrines of the Buddhists 

Monika ra, about half a mile east of Bljolia, is now in rums , 
hut there are remains of a Kot, or castle, a palace called the 
Nauehauki, and no less than five temples to Parevanath, the 
twenty third of the Jain pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude 
and elaborate architectural details, though not to be compared 
with Baroha Indeed, it is everywhere apparent that there is 
nothing classical in design or execution in the architecture of 
India posterior to the eleventh century One of my senbes, who 
has a talent for design is delineating with lua reed (kalam) these 
stupendous piles while my old Jain Guru 13 hard at work copying 
what is not the least curious part of the antiquities of Bijoha, 
two inscriptions cut in the rock , one of the Chauhan race the 
other of the Sankhya Purana, appertaining to his own creed, the 
Jam It is fifteen feet long by five in breadth, and has fifty two 
lines 1 The other is eleten feet six inches by three feet six, and 
contains thirty one lines , 60 that the old gentleman has ample 
occupation A stream run3 amidst the ruins called the Mundagnl 
(fire-extinguishing) , and there is a hund, or fountain, close to the 
temples of Parevn, with the remains of two noble reservoirs All 
these relics indicate that the Jains were of the Digambnra sect ’ 
The genealogy is within the Kot, or precincts of the old castle 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still 
greater magnitude, nearer to the town, but without Inscriptions , 
though one in an adjoining Ai md, called the Rewntf records the 
piety of the Gohll chief Bahai who had bestowed “ a patch of 
land in the Antri,” defining minutely its limits and inviting 
others (not ineffectual?} , ns is proved by other bequests) in the 
preamble to his gift, to follow bis example by the declaration 
that “ whoever bathes in the Rewati fountain will be beloted bj 
her lord, and have a numerous progeny * [745J 

1 I have never had tuna to learn tho purport ol this inscription but hold 
it, together with & host of others at the service of those who desire to ex 
pound them. For myself without my old Guru, I am like a ship without 
helm or compass (as Chand would say) in ploughing the ocean of (Sanskrit) 
rhyme * [Both tbesa Inscriptions are dated a.d 1170 That recording tho 
Chauhan j-enoalogy fa printed (p 1456k The other fa & Jain poem called 
Pnn&lAaAi fcar Puffin still unpublished (Erstino li A 100) ] 

* ('Those whose robo is the atmosphere’ the ’naked section of tlo 
Jains (Bahler Burgess, The Indian Sect of the Jamas 2) ] 
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The modem castle of Bijoha fa constructed entirely out of the 
ruins of the old shrines of Moraharo, and pods and demons are 
huddled promiscuously together This is very common, as we 
have repeatedly noticed , nor can anything better evince that 
the Hindu attaches no abstract virtue to the material object or 
idol, but regnrds it merely as a type of 6ome power or quality 
which he wishes to propitiate On the desecration of the recep- 
tacle, the idol becomes again, m lus estimation, a mere stone, 
and is used ns such without scruple AH around, for several 
miles, are seen the wrecks of past days At Darouli, about four 
miles south, is an inscription dated S 000 (a d 64-1), but it Is 
unimportant , and ogam, at Telsua two miles farther south, are 
four mandirs, a kund, and a toran, -or triumphal arch, but no 
inscription At Jaraula, about six miles distant, there are no 
less than seven mnndirs and a kimd — a mere heap of ruins At 
Ambaghatl, one of the passes of descent from the table land 
into the plain, there are the remains of an ancient castle and a 
4 lmne, and I Iinve the names of four or five other places, all 
within five miles ol Bijoha, each having two and three temples 
in rums Tradition does not name the destroyer, but as it 
evidently was not Time, we may, without hesitation divide the 
opprobrium between those great iconoclasts, the Ghori king Ala 
and the Mogul Aurangrcb, the first of whom is never named 
without the addition of Khun!, ‘ the sanguinary,’ whilst the other 
is known as Kalayavana, the demon foe of Krishna 

The Bijoha chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if 
cultivated, would yneld fifty thousand rupees annually , but he 
cannot create more vast, unless he could animate the prostrate 
forms which he scattered around him It was his daughter who 
was married to prince Amra, and who, though only seventeen, 
withstood all solicitation to save her from the pyre on his demise * 
I made use of the strongest arguments, through lier uncle, then 
at Udaipur, promising to use my influence to increase his estate, 
and doubtless bis pos ertv reinforced his inclination , but all 
was in vain — she determined “ to expiate the 6ins of her lord ” 
Having remained two or three days, we continued our journey 
in quest of the antique and the picturesque, and found both at 
JlenaL 

Menal or Mah a n 5 1 , February 21 — It fa fortunate that the 
* Ecu Tranmdum* Royal Atta.it Society, vat I P- 152. 
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pencil can here portray -what transcends the power of the pen ; 
to it we shall, therefore, leave the architectural wonders of Maha- 
nal, and succinctly describe the site. It is difficult to conceive 
what [748] could have induced the princely races of Chitor or 
Ajmer to select such n spot as an appanage for the cadets of their 
families, which in summer must be a furnace, owing to the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays from the rock tradition, indeed, asserts 
that ft is to the love of the Bublime alone we are indebted for these 
singular structures The name is derived from the position 
Mahanal, ‘ the great chasm * or cleft in the western face of the 
Patar, presenting an abyss of about four hundred feet in depth, 
over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls a cascade, and 
though now but a nil, it must be a magnificent object in the 
rainy season Within this dell It would be death to enter • 
gloomy as Erebus, crowded with majestic foliage entangled by 
the twisted boughs of the Amarvela, and affording cover to all 
description of the Inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of the 
forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhanging the 
abyBs, is the group of mixed temples and dwellings, which bear 
the name of Pnthiraj (w de Plate) • while those on the opposite 
side are distinguished by that of Samarsi of Chitor, the brother in- 
law of the Chauban emperor of Delhi and Ajmer, whose wife, 
Pirthabai, has been immortalized by Chnnd with her husband 
and brother ' Here, the grand cleft between them, these two last 
bulwarks of the Rojput races were accustomed to meet with 
their families, and pass days of affectionate intercourse, in which 
no doubt the political condition of India was a prominent topie 
of discussion If we may believe, and we have no reason to 
distrust, the testimony of Chand, had Prithiraj listened to the 
counsel of the Ulysses of the. Hindus (In which light Samarsi vraa 
regarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been 
lord of Hindustan But the indomitable courage and enthusiastic 
enterprise of Pnthiraj sunk them all , and when neither wisdom 
nor valour could save him from destruction, the heroic prince of 
Chitor was foremost to court it Both fell on the banfo of the 
1 (Men 41 possesses a monastery and Saiva temple constructed, according 
to the inscriptions which they bear, in i.D 1169 by Bhav Brahm, Sidhu f 
also * palie- and temple built a year earlier by the wife of the famous 
Pnthirij, Chauhln, whose name wm Suhav Den, known as RBihi It ini, 
* the testy queen * (Ere Vine U. A. 95, quoting H. Consens Progress Report 
Archaeolopeal Surrey W India, for the year ending Juno 30, 1903,1 
vou in 2 N 
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Ghaggar, nmidst heroes of every tnbe In Rnjputann It was 
indeed to them, ns tlie bard justly terms it, pralaya, the tiny of 
universal doom , and the last field maintained for their national 
dependence To me, who haw pored otcr their poetic legends, 
and imbibed all those sympathies which none can avoid who 
study the Rajput character, there teas a melancholy charm In the 
solemn ruins of Mcnal It was a season, too, when everything con 
spired to nourish this feeling , the very trees winch were crowded 
about these relics of departed glory, appearing by their leafless 
boughs and lugubrious aspect to join in the universal mourning 

Inscriptions from MenSL — Me found mnny Inscriptions at 
Mahana! and of one I shall here insert n free [747] translation 
as it may be applied hereafter to the correction of the chronology 
of the Haras of which race It contains a memorial 

“By Asapuma* [the fulfiUcr of our desires] the kula tlrvi * 
[tutelary goddess] of the race, by whose favour hidden treasures 
are revealed pnd through whose power many Chauhan kings 
have ruled the earth, of which race Wns Bhanwnrdhnn,* who In 
the field of strife attained the desires of victory. Of his race was 
the tribe of Ham, of which was Kulan, 4 of illustrious and pure 
descent in both races , whose fame was fair as the rays of the 
moon Prom him was Jalpal,* who obtained the fruits of the 
good works of his former existence in the present garb of royalty , 
and whose subjects prayed they might never know another 
sovereign Tram him was DevaroJ • the lord of the land, who 
gave whatever was desired, and whose wish was to render mankind 
happy lie delighted In the dance and the song Ills son was 
Harm],* whose frame was a piece of fire ; who, In the field of 

» is literally, * Hope.’ * Goddess of the race. 

* * The wealth of the boc ’ , rich s'® tlie metaphorical appellations 
amonpst the Rajpata. 

* This fa the pnnee who crawled to Kedaraath (mo p. 1463) and son of 
lUlnirf, the emigrant pnnee from Anir, who fa perhaps here designated as 
* the wealth of the heo.' This was In E. 1353, or *.n 1297 

* Jaipal ('foalercr of victory’) most be the prince familiarly called 
Bango in tho Annals (p. 1484 ) and not the grandson bnt the »on of Rolan— 
there a* id to hare taken Menal or JIahanaL 

* Dewa fa the eon of Banga (p 1484), and founder of Bondi, in S. 1398, 

crA.n 1342. .... .. 

* Harraj, elder eon of Dewa became lord of Bambaoaa by tho abdica- 
tion of his father, who thenceforth resided at hfa conquest at Bundi. (See 
p. 1467 ) 
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battle, conquered renown from the princes of the land [Bhum- 
eawar], and dragged the spoils of victory from their pinnacled 
abodes 

“ From him were the lords of Bumbaoda,* whose land yielded 
to them its fruits From Devaraj was Ritpal, 1 who made the 
rebellious bow the head, or trod them under foot, as did KapiJa 
the sons of Sagara From him was ICelhan, the chief of his tnbe. 
whose son Kuntal resembled Dbimviraj , he had a younger 
brother, called Deda Of lus wife, Rajaldevi, a son was bom 
to Kuntal, fair as the offspring of the ocean * He was named 
Mahadeva He was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in 
battle immovable osSument, in gifts he was the Kalpa vnkslia 4 
of Indra He laid the dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, 
by th^ blood of Ills foes The sword [748] grasped in his extended 
arm dazzled the eye of lus enemy, as when uplifted o’er the head 
of Ami Shah he rescued the Lord of Medpat, and dragged ICaita 
from his grasp, ns is Chandra from Rahu * He trod the Sultan’s 
army under foot, as does the ox the com , even as did the Danavas 
(demons) churn the ocean, so did Mahadeva the field of strife, 
seizing the gem (ra/nn) of victory from the son of the King, and 
bestowing it on Kaita, the lord of men Trom the centre even 

1 Harraj had twelve sons, the eldest ot whom, the celebrated Ain Kara, 
succeeded to Bumbaoda. (Seep 1470) 

* Here wo quit the direct lino of descent going back to Dewa. Ritpal, 
in all probability, was the offspring of one of the twelve sons of Harraj, 
having Menal as a fief of Bumbaoda. 

* In the original, " fair as Chandrama (tho moon), the offspring of 
Samudra (tho ocean) " In Hindu mythology the moon is a male divinity, 
■and son of tho ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the Bard u — 
the sea expanding with delight at the sight of his child, denoting the ebb 
and Bow of the waters 

• (The K&lpatara, Kalpalata, Or Kalpavnksha j« one of tho fabulous 
trees in Swarga, tho paradise of Indra, which grants all desires ] 

• This Ami Shah can only be tho Pathan [Maghal] emperor Humayun, 

who enjoyed a short and infamous eelebnty , and Mahadeo, the Hara prince 
of Mahanal, who takes the credit of rescuing prince Kailil, must havo been 
ono of the great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of the armies of if e war 
(Sfedpat). It will bo pleasing to the lovers of legendary loro to learn, from 
a singular tale, which we shall relate when we get -to Bumbaoda, that if on 
one occasion he owed his rescue to the Hara, tho last on another took tho 
life ho gavo , and as it is said he abdicated in favour of his son Durjan, whom 
ho constituted Jivaraj, or king (raj), while ho wa3 jet in life (Jim), It is not 
unlikely that, in order to atone for the crime of treason gn ford, 

he abandoned the qadd\ of Menal. 
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to the skirts of space, did the fame of his actions extend, puns as 
curdled milk He had a son, Durjan, on whom he bestowed the 
title of Jivaraj * (Jeojraj), who had two brothers, Subutsal and 
Kutnbhakama * 

“ Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, Malmdeva, made a 
man dir, in whose variously sculptured wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed Tins (the temple) is an epitome 
of the universe, whose pinnacle (siAhara) sparkles like a gem 
The mind of Mahodeya is bent on devotion in Mahanal, the 
emblem of Kailas, where the Brahmans perform varied riles 
White the science of arms endures, may the renown of Jfahadeva 
never perish ; * and until Ganges ceases to flow, and Sumcru to 
be immovable, may this memorial of Mahndeva abide fixed at 
Mahanal This invocation to Mahadeva was made by Malmdeva, 
and by the Brahman Dhaneswar, the dweller in Chltrokot 
(Chi tor), was this prashuhta composed 

Atko, Gun, Chandra, Jndu 

“ The month of Balsakh (stuff), the seventh By Vlradhawnl, 
the architect (*iipi), learned in the works of architecture ( tilpa 
tartra) was this temple erected ” 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four words, 
is not the least cunous part of this inscription, to which I did not 
even look when composing the Bundl annals, and which is another 
of the many powerful proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic 
chronicles [749] 

Arka is the sun, and denotes the number 12 ; Gun is the three 
principal passions of the mind , and Chandra and Indu each 
stand for one thus, 

Arka, Gun, Chan Ira, Indu 

22 a 2 1 

and this “ concealed (gupto) treasure,” alluded to in the Inscription, 
must be read backwards But either my expounder, or the 

1 Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, having constituted his son 
Jivarsj, passed his days la devotion in the temple he had founded. 

* Pronounced Kumbhkaran, * a ray of the Kumbha,* the vessel emblem 
atio of Cere*, and elsewhere described. £Knmbhak&ma means 'having 
ears like waterpote,* the name of a demon, brother of Rtvana, kilUd by 
Rama, according to the story in the Rimlyana epic.] 

* It appears he did not forget he had been a warrior 
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Silpi, 'was out, and had I not found S. 1446 in a corner, ire should 
never have known the value of this treasure. Many inscriptions 
are useless from their dates being thus enigmatically expressed ; 
and I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic runes, which may aid 
others to decipher them. 1 

I was more successful in another inscription of Ima or Arnadeva 
(fam. Arandeo), who appears to have held the entire Uparmal as 
a fief of Ajmer, and who is conspicuous in the Bijoha inscription. 
Of this, suffice it to say, that it records his having ** made the 
gateway to Menal, otherwise termed the city of Somes war ” ; and 
the date is 

Anal, Nand, 2nd , 2nd. 

3 9 11. 

Anal (fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahade va, 
which is eventually to cause pralaya, or 4 destruction * Nand 
stands for nine, or the Nau-nand of their ancient histones. Jndu, 
the moon (twice repeated), Is one, and the whole, read backwards, 
is S. 1103, or a.d. 1187. 

In the mandir of Samara, we found the fragment of another 
inscription, dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of Samara 
and Araaraj, lord of the region ; also the name of “ Tnthiraj, 
who destroyed the barbarians *♦ • and concluding with Sawant 
Singh. 

Begun, 1 February . — We commenced our march at break of day, 
along the very crest [750] of the Tatar , but the thick woods 
through which lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains 
of Medpat until we reached the peak, where once stood the castle 
of Alu Hara. But silent were the walls of Bumbaoda ; desolation 
was in the courts of Alu Haro. We could trace, however, the 


* Zndu (the moon) .... .1 

Paksheo (the two fortnight*) . . 2 

Nttr o (the three eyes of 8iva) . . .3 

Veda (the four holy books) ... . . 4 

3a r (the five arrows of Kamdeo, or Cupid) . * 5 

ShashA (the six reasons, of two months each) . . . G 

JaladAt (the seven eear, or Samudras) . . 7 

Biddh ...8 

N idA (the tune planets) ... ... 9 

2Hk (the ten corners of the globe) 10 

Jludra (» name of Siva)* 11 

Aria l tha gun) ........ 12 


1 [Begfin about 20 miles ELN E. of Udaipur aty.) 
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plan of this famed residence of a hero, which consisted of an 
exterior and an interior castle, the latter being a hundred and 
seventy cubits by a hundred and twelve There are the ruins of 
three Jam temples, to Siva, Han liman, and Dharroarnja, the Hind u 
Minos , also three tanks, one of which was m excellent preserva- 
tion There are likewise the remains of one hall, called the 
Andhyan Kothn, or * dark chamber,’ perhaps that in which Ala 
(according to tradition) locked up his nephew, when he earned 
his feud into the desert The site commands an extensive view 
of the plains of Mewar, and of the Arneo-ghati (pass), down the 
side of the mountain, to the valley of Begun Beneath, on a 
ledge Of rock, guarding the ascent, was the gigantic statue of 
Jogmi Mata, placed on the very verge of the precipice, and over 
looking one of the noblest prospects in nature The hill here 
forms a re -entering angle of considerable depth, the sides scarped, 
lofty, and wooded to the base , all the plain below is covered with 
lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic Amarvela forms an 
umbrageous canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if its super 
fiuous supports were removed, It would form a sylvan hall, where 
twenty thousand men might assemble 

Over this magnificent scenery 4 our Queen of the Pass ’ looks 
grimly down , but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion 
of Bumbaoda to guard I could not learn exactly who had 
levelled the castle of AIu Ilara, although it would appear to have 
been the act of the lord paramount of Chitor, on whose land it is 
situated , it is now within the fief of Begun e have already 
given one legend of Alu , another from the spot may not be 
iinacceptabVe 

Talc of a Bard. — In one of the twenty four castles dependent 
on Bumbaoda, resided Lalaji, a kinsman of Alu He had one 
daughter, in whose name he sent the coco-nut to his bege lord, 
the liana of Chitor , but the honour was declined The family 
pnest was returning across the anfn, when he encountered the 
heir of Chitor returning from the chase, who, on learning the cause 
of the holy man’s gnef, determined to remove It by taking the 
nuptial symbol himself He dismissed the pnest, telling him he 
should soon appear to claim his bnde Accordingly, with an 
escort befitting the heir of Chitor, and accompanied by a bard 
then on a visit to the Rana, he set out for Bumbaoda Bhimsen 
Bardai was a native of Benares, and happened to pass through 
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Mewar on his way [751] to Cutch-Bhuj, ot the very period when 
all ‘ the Bans ot rhyme * were under sentence of exile from Mewar * 
a fate which we frequently find attending the fraternity in this 
country The cause of tins expatriation was as follows ; an 
image of the deity had been discovered in clearing out the waters 
of the lake, of a form so exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every 
eye. But the position of the arms was singular; one pointed 
upwards, another downwards, n third horizontally towards the 
observer. The hindwnttng on the wall could not have more 
appalled the despot of Babylon than tlus pud; of Chaturbhuja, 
or 4 image of the four armed god ’ The prophetic seers were 
convened from all parts , but neither the Bhats nor the Charans, 
nor even the cunning Brahman, could interpret the prodigy , 
until, at length, the bard of the Jarcjas arrived and expounded 
the riddle. He showed that the finger pointing upwards imported 
that there was one Indrn, lord of heaven ; and that downwards 
was directed to the sovereign of Patsl (hell) , whilst that which 
pointed to the Bona indicated that he was lord of the central 
region (Mcdpat) , 1 which being geographically correct, his interpre- 
tation was approved, and met with such reward, that he became 
the pat fcordai, or chief bard to Hnmir, who, at his intercession, 
recalled his b inished brethren, exacting in return for such favours 
that ‘he would extend the palm to no mortal but himself* 
'Hus was the bard who accompanied the heir of Clntor to espouse 
tile daughter of Bumbaoda llie castle oT the Hara was thronged , 
the sound of mirth and rcvxlrj r ing through the castle halls, and 
the bards, who from all parts assembled to sing the glories of the 
Hams, weie loaded with gifts. Bhimscn could not withstand the 
offering made bj the lord of the Patar, a horse richly caparisoned, 
splendid clothes, and a huge bag of money as the bard or the 
Hams (who told me the tale) remarked, “ although he had more 
than enough, who can forget habit 1 We are beggars (Mangtos) 
as well as j>oets by profession ” So, niter many excuses he allowed 
the gift to be left , but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and 
resolving to expiate the crime, he buned his dagger m his heart 
Cries rent the air ; “ the sacred bard of Chitor is slain 1 ” met the 
ear of its prince at the very moment of hatheh (junction of hands) 
He dropped the hand of his bride, and demanded %engcance. It 
was now the f Zara's turn to be offended , to break off the nuptials 
* [MedpSt means land of the Med tribo.*J 
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at such a moment was redoubling the insult already offered by 
his father, and a course which not even the bard’s death could 
justify. The heir of Chitor was conducted forthwith outside 
Bumbaoda , but he soon returned with the troops of Chitor, and 
hostilities commenced where festivity so lately reigned Phaigun 
approached, and the spnng hunt of the Aheria could not be 
deferred, though foes were [752] around Lalaji, father of the 
bride, went with a chosen band to slay a boar to Gaurl, In the 
plains of Tukarai , but ICaitsi heard of it, and attacked them 
Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, the Kara accepted the 
unequal combat , and the father and lover of the bride rushed 
on each other, spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumbaoda, 
whither the vassals bore the bodies of their lords ; on one was 
placed the pnnee of Chitor, on the other the Hara kinsman, 
and while the virgin bnde ascended with tlie dead body of the 
prince, her mother was consumed on that where her father lay. It 
was on this event that the imprecation was pronounced that 
•• Hana and Rao should never meet at the spnng hunt (Ahena) 
but death should ensue ” We have recorded, in the annals of 
the Haras, two subsequent occasions , and to complete their 
quatrain, they have made the defeat ol Rana Jlokal (called 
Kumbha In the Annals, see page 1471) fill up the gap Thus 

Ilamu ilokal mariyo, 

LOU Khtla jdn, 

Stt]i Ratan samghdnyo 
Ajmal Aran ran 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Alu Hara may 
find some consolation for the mental sufferings he endures when 
he casts a glance upon the nuns of Bumbaoda and its twenty four 
subordinate castles, not one of which now contains a Hara : 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd , 

Ail tenantless, save to the crannying Wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud 1 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can 
prove by letters I received in October last year, when, in obedi 
* [Byron, CkiUt Rarvld, U 47 ) 
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ence to a mandate of the ‘Queen of the Pass,’ a baud collected 
at her shone to obey her behest, ■whatever that might be 

Extract from Akhbar (newspaper), dated Bundi, October 18, 1820 

“ Warrants were sent to ell the chiefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebrate the festival of the Dasahra The whole of 
the chiefs and landholders came, with the exception of the 
Thakurs of Bar, who returned the following reply — •* We have 
received a communication (pengham) from Sri Bhavani of Bum 
baoda, who commands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, 
but to sell our horses and our cattle [753], and with the amount 
to purchase sixty four 1 buffaloes and thirty tw o goats for a 
general sacrifice to Matap, by obeying which we shall repossess 
Eumbaoda ’ Accordingly, no sooner was this known than 
several others joined them, both from Bundi and Kotah The 
Thflkur of Bar had prepared dinner near the statue of Mata for 
two hundred, instead of which five hundred assembled , yet not 
only were they all abundantly satisfied, but some food remained 
which convinced the people there that the story (the communica 
tion) was true ” 

This was from Bundi , but the following was from my old 
steady, and faithful Bralunan Balgovind, who was actually on 
the spot, dated “ Jlenai 1st Kartih — A few days ago there was 
a grand sacrifice to Jogini Mata when thirty one buffaloes and 
fifty three goats were slain Upon two bairas (lie goats) three 
Haras tried their swords In vain , they could not touch a single 
hair, at which all were much surprised These goats were after 
wards turned loose to feed where they pleased, and were called 
amor (immortal) 

Not a comment was made upon this either by the sensible 
Balgovind or the Yati Gyanjl, who was with him There was, 
therefore, no time to be lost in preventing an explosion from five 
hundred brave Haras, deeming themselves convened at the express 
command of Bhavani, to whom the sacrifice proved thus accept- 
able , and I sent to the Raja to break up the party, which was 
effected It, however, shows what an easy matter it is to work 
upon the credulity through the feelings of these brave men 

1 A number sacred (according to Cband) to tins goddess who is chief of 
the sixty four Joginls. 
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1 left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent 
walls of Bumbaoda tVe wound our way down the rocky steep 
giving a look to the ‘mother of the maids of slaughter 1 as wc 
passed, and after a short passage across the entrance of the valley , 
encamped in a fine grove of trees close to the town of Begun 
The Rawnt, descendant of * the black cloud,' came out to meet 
me 3 but he is yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits Idm — 
the restoration of more than half of his estate, which lias been in 
the hands of the Mahratta Sindhla since aj> 1701 [ 751 } 


CHAPTER 15 

Begun, February 20 — The chances were nine hundred and 
ninety nine to one that I ever touched a pen again Two days 
ago I started, with all the * pomp and circumstance ’ befitting 
the occasion, to restore to the chief the land of lus sires, of which 
force and fraud had conspired to deprive them during more than 
thirty years. The purport of my visit being made known, the 
‘ sons or Ivalamegh * assembled from all quarters , but honhar 
has again interfered The old castle of Bogun lias n remarkably 
wide moat, across which there is a wooden bridge communicating 
with the town The ovant-courticrs of my cavalcade, with an 
elephant bearing the union, hiving crossed and passed under the 
arched gateway, I followed, contrary to the Mohaut’s advice, 
who said there certainly would not be space to admit the clepliant 
and liowda But I heedlessly told him to dnvc on, and If he 
could not pass through to dismount The hollow sound of the 
bridge, and the deep moat on cither side, alarmed the animal, 
and she darted forward with the celerity occasioned by tear, la 
spite or any effort to stop her As I approached the gateway, I 
measured it with my ey e, and expecting inevitable ami Instantane- 
ous destruction, I planted my fret firmly against the how da, and 
my forearms against the archway , and by an almost preternatural 
effort of strength, burst out the back of the liowda , the clepliant 
pursued her flight inside, and I dropped senseless on the bridge 
below * The affectionate sympathies and attention of those 
* Atwwy IXar a» 4 the® Lieulesaal Governor of the 1 anjsb met hi* 

(Je*lb bv a nmlUr decides l at Tank fa tl o Dots Ismail Khan District, cn 
January l, 1871] 
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around revived me, though they almost extinguished the latent 
spark of life in raising me into my palki, and carrying me to my 
tent. I, howe\ er, soon recovered my senses, tho jgh sadly bruised ; 
but the escape was, in a twofold degree, miraculous ; for, m 
avoiding decollation, had I fallen half an inch more to the aide, 
I should have been caught on the projecting spikes of the gateway. 
My tent was soon filled by the Rawatji and his brethren, who 
deplored the accident, and it was with difficulty I could get them 
to leave the side of my pallet , but what was my astonislunent 
w hen, two daj s after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble 
[755] gatewaj, the work of Kulamegb, reduced to a heap of ruins, 
through which I was conducted to the palace on an ample terrace, 
in front of wluch I found the little court of Begun 1 The Rnwat 
advanced and presented me the keys, which lia\ ing returned in his 
sovereign’s name, I deplored his rash destruction of the gateway, 
blaming lionhar and my can want of budh (wisdom) for the 
accident. But it was in vain , he declared he never could have 
looked upon it With complacency, since it had nearly deprived 
of life one who had given life to them. The restored estates had 
been mortgaged to old bindhia for the payment of a war-exaction, 
and the Rawat held regularly-executed deeds, empowering lum 
to recover them when the contribution should be liquidated. 
When the 1 reign of justice * commenced in these regions, he pro- 
duced his bond , he showed that the exactions had been paid 
twice over, and demanded, through the intervention of the British 
agent, that Sindian should be brought to a settlement. The 
replies and rejoinders were endless ; and at length the Rawatji, 
weaned out, one morning took the law into his own hands , 
assaulted, earned, and, with the loss of some lives, drove out the 
Mahrattos, who had built a castellated residence even under his 
eye. It was necessary for form sake to punish this act, which 
we w ould not prc\ ent ; and accordingly Begun was put under 
sequestration, and the liana’s flag was planted upon its walls. 
The chief submitted to all with a good grace, and with a cause so 
just 1 made an excellent case against Smdhia, who talked of 
papers which he never produced Allowing, therefore, some 
months more to elapse, we executed the bond, and restored 
Begun to its rightful owner. 1 I was the more rejoiced at effecting 
J (Began was, by the Author’s interreodoo, restored to tho fUira t, 
Maha Singh IL, in 1822. A couple of } ears Uter, Jlafca Singh gaye up the 
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this, as the Rawat had set the example of signing the deed of 
renunciation of May 1818, which was the commencement of the 
prosperity of Mewar 

Basi, February 27.— Compelled to travel In my palki, full of 
aches and alls. I think this will complete the disorganization 
of ray frame ; but I must reserve the little strength I have for 
Chitor, and, eotite que couie, climb up and take a farewell look 

Chi tor. 1 — My heart beat high as I approached the ancient 
capital of the Sesodias, teeming with reminiscences of glory, 
which every stone in her giant hie kunguras (battlements) 
attested. It was from this side that the imperial hosts under Ala 
and Akbar ad vanced to force the descendant of Rama to do homage 
to their power. How the summons was answered, the deeds of 
Ranas Arsi and Partap have already told But there was one 
relic of “ the last day ” of Chitor, which I visited In this morning’s 
march, that will immortalize the field where the greatest monarch 
that India (perhaps Asia) ever had, erected the green banner of 
the faith, and pitched his (750] tent, around which his legions 
were marshalled for the reduction of the city This still perfect 
monument is n fine pyramidal column, called by some the 
Chiraghdan, and by others Akbar ka-dewa, both having the same 
meaning, * Akbar’ s lamp ’ * It is formed of large blocks of com- 
pact lime stone, admirably put together, about tbirtj five feet 
high, each face being twelve feet at the base, and gradually taper- 
rag to the summit, where it is between three and four, and on 
which wns placed a huge lamp ^ehiragh), that served as a beacon 
to the foragers, or denoted the imperial headquarters An 
interior staircase leads to the top, but although I had the 
strongest desire to climb the steps, trodden no doubt by At bar's 
feet, the power was not obedient to the will, and I was obliged to 
continue my journey, passing through the TalaiU, as they term 
the lower town of Chitor. Here I got out of my palki, and ven- 
tured the ascent, not through one, but five gates, upon the same 


estate to his eon, Ktshor Singh, and became a religions mendicant at tie 
linn ra of hathdwira and KAnkroli. Bat when Kisior Singh was, lot some 
unknown reason, murdered in cold blood by a Bra hm a n la 1839, he resumed 
the management, and lived till 1863 (Erskme iL A. 63^1 

* (For a curious sketch of Chitor hy a gunner in Anrangteb s service, see 
J Fryer, A'etc Account of India and Penvi, roL uL ed. 1915, p. 170.) 

* (See VoL L p. 379 ] 
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faithless elephant ; but -with this difference, that I had no howda 
to encase me and prevent my sliding off, it I found any Impedi- 
ment ; nevertheless, in passing under each successive portal, I 
felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, though there mis a super- 
fluity of room over head. I hastened to my bechoba, 1 pitched upon 
the margin of the Surya-kuntI, or 4 fountain of the sun,’ and with 
the wrecks of ages around me I abandoned myself to contempla- 
tion. I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell upon 4 the ringlet 
of Chitor,' [nominating its grey and gnef-wom aspect, like a 
lambent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow. Who could look 
on this lonely, this majestic column, which tells, in language more 
easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

deeds which should not pass away. 

And names that must not wither, 

and withhold a sigh for Its departed glories? But in vain I 
dipped my pen to embody my thoughts in language ; for, wherever 
the eje fell, it filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas 
rushed too tumultuously to be recorded. In this mood I con- 
tinued for some time, gazing listlessly, unto the shades of evening 
gradually enshrouded the temples, columns, and palaces ; and 
as I folded up my paper till the morrow, the words of the prophetic 
bard of Israel came forcibly to my recollection : ** How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people 1 how is she become as a 
widow! she, that was great among nations, and princess among 
provinces, how Is she become tributary ! ” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour 
to give him some [757] idea of these ruins * I begin with the 
description of Chitor from the Khuman Itaesa, now beside me : 
“ Chitrakot Is the chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned 
for strength ; the hill on whfch ft stands, rising out of the level 
plain beneath, the tflak on the forehead of Avani (the earth). It 
is within the grasp of no foe, nor can the vassals of its chief know 
the sentiment of fear. Ganga flows from its summit ; and so 
intricate are its paths of ascent, that though you might find 
entrance, there would be no hope of return. Its towers of defence 
are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates even in sleep know 
alarm. Its Kothais (granaries) are well filled, and its reservoirs, 
.and weB? .are JJamnchaiuIra Jhimsslf 

* A 8 mail tent without (6e) * polo (cfo&x). 

* (Sea the account in ABB, xruL (1837) p. J01 II ; Eraklaoh. A. 101 ff ) 
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here dwelt twelve years There are eighty four bazars, many 
schools for children, and colleges for every kmd of learning; 
many scnbcs (kayasth) of the Eidar 1 tnbe, and the eighteen varieties 
of artisans (Here follows an enumeration of all the trees, 
shrubs, and Bowers within and surrounding the fortress) Of 
all, the Guhilot is sovereign (d/iatii), served by numerous troops, 
both horse and foot, and by all the ‘ thirty-six tribes of Rajputs,* 
of which he is the ornament ( ehhattis kula nngar) " 

The Khuman Raesa, or story of Rawat IChuman, was com- 
posed m the ninth century , * and the poet has not exaggerated , 
for of all the royal abodes of Indi3, none could compete with 
Chitor before she became a 11 widow ” But we must abandon 
the Raesa for a simple prose description Chitor is situated on 
an isolated rock of the same formation os tire Patar, whence it 
is distant about three miles, leaving a fertile valley between, in 
which are the estates of Bijaipur, Gwalior, and part of Begun, 
studded with groves, but all waste through long-continued 
oppression The general direction of the rock is from S.S W to 
N N E , the internal length on the summit being three miles 
and two furlongs, and the greatest central breadth tweh e hundred 
yards The pircumference of the hill at its base, which is fringed 
with deep woods, extending to the summit, and in which lurk 
tigers, deer, hogs, and even lions, is somewhere aboie eight miles, 
and the angle of ascent to its scarped summit about 45°, The 
Talaiti, or lower town, is on the west side, wluch in some places 
presents a double scarp, and this side is crowded with splendid 
objects , the triumphal column, the palaces of Chitrang Mori, 
of Rana Raemall, the huge temple of Rana Mokal, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Guhilots, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jaimall and Patta, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlooking the plain. 

1 [The Bidar subdivision of the Kayasth, or writer caste, does not appear 
in recent lists, and this la the only reference to KSyasths ia the “ Annals," 
their place being usually taken by the Pnnehok- A man of tho writer 
caste, Snpati, is mentioned on the SiwSlik pillar at Delhi (IA, xrt 219). 
The place of Kayasths in Rajputlna has generally been taken by Banws.] 

1 [This, the most ancient chronicle of Mewar, was written in the ninth 
century, and wae recast in the reign of PartSp Singh I (A.D 1572-97), and 
cames the narrative down to the wars of that prince with Akbar, devoting 
much space to the siege of Chitor by Alau-d-dln Kh tip (Grierson, Afocem 
Literary Hist of Hindustan, If).] 
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The great length of Chltor, and the uniformity of the level crest, 
detract from its height, which in no part exceeds [758] four 
hundred feet, and that only towards the north. In the centre 
of the eastern face, at * the gate of the sun ’ (Surajpol), it is less 
than three hundred, and at the southern extremity, the rock is 
so narrow as to be embraced by an immense demi-lune command- 
ing the lull called Chitori, not more than one hundred and fifty 
j ards distant ; it is connected with Chitor, but lower, and judici- 
ously left out of its circumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of 
which the invader has availed himself. On this, Mahadaji 
Sindhia raised liis batteries when called on by the Rana to expel 
his rebellious vassal of Salumbar (Vol. I. p. 517). The Mahratta’s 
batteries, as well as the zigzag lines of his ascent, indicate that, 
even In S. 1848 (a.d. 1702), he had the aid of no unskilful engineer. 
From this point the Tatar Ala stormed ; and to him they attribute 
Chitor altogether, alleging that he raised it by artificial means, 
“ commencing with a copper for every basket of earth, and at 
length ending with a piece of gold.” It would, indeed, have 
taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition to Ala’s siege, to 
have effected this, though there cannot be a doubt that he greatly 
augmented it, and planted there his Manjanikas,* or balistas, in 
the same manner ns he did to reduce the fortress of Rain, near 
Ranthamblior. 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the rums, 
I commenced a regular plan of the whole, going to work trigono- 
metrically, and laying down every temple or object that still 
retained a name or had any tradition attached to it. I then 
descended with the perambulator and made the circuit. 

The first lateral cut of ascent is In a line due north, and before 
another angle you pass through three separate gates ; between 
the last of which, distinctively called the Phuta Dwara, or 4 broken 
door,’ and the fourth, the Hanuman pol (porte), is a spot for ever 
sacred in the history of Chitor, where its immortal defenders, 
Jatmall and Patta, met their death. There is a small cenotaph 
to the memory of the former, while a sacrificial Jujliar, on which 
is sculptured the effigy of a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, 
reminds the Sesodia where fell the stripling chief of Amet. Near 
Jibes? if Js.nnJ.bA>- AAonti^nlv a -fdnpile dome (aypiorted b„v ljght 
elegant columns, and covering an altar to the manes of the 
» [See VoL I. p. 362.] 
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martyr Raghudeva, the deified pulra of Mewar (see Vo! I. p 825} 
After passing three more barriers, we reach the Rampol, which 
crowns the whole, and leads into a noble Dan hhana or * hall of 
assembly,* where the pnnces of Chi tor met on grand occasions , 
and it was in this hall that the genius of Chi tor is said to have 
revealed to Rana Arsi that his glory was departing On a com 
partment of the Rampol we found an interdict inscribed by the 
rebel Bhim of [759] Salumbar, who appears to have been deter- 
mined to place upon his own head the mar 1 of Chitor, bo nobly 
renounced by his ancestor Chanda many centuries before This 
was, however, set up when he was yet loyal, and in his sovereign’s 
name as well as his own, “ abolishing forced labour from the 
townspeople, and likewise dand, or contribution ” , concluding 
with a grant of land to a patriotic carpenter of Gosunda, who had, 
at his own expense, furnished the Rampol with a new gate ; the 
cow and hog are attesting witnesses to the deed The next 
building I came to, as I skirted the western face in a southerly 
direction, was a small antique temple to Tulja Bhavani,‘ the 
divinity of the scribes, adjoining the Top-khnrm Chaori, a square 
for the park, where a few old cannon, the relics of the plunder of 
Chitor, still remain The habitation of the Purohits, or chief 
pnests of the lianas, a plain, commodious, and substantial 
edifice, was the next , and close by was that of the Mas am, * or 
master of the horse, with several others of the chief household 
officers But the first imposing edifice is that termed Naulakha 
Bhandar This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty 
walls, and towers built entirely of ancient ruins Its name 
would import that It was a receptacle (bhandar) for treasure, 
though it is said to have been the residence of the usurper Banbir 
At the north-eastern comer, it has a little temple, richly sculptured, 
called the Singar Chaon * Prom this we pass on to the palace 

* [Slor, men ir, ‘a crown,* such m that worn by the bridegroom to avert 
the Evil Eye.] 

* [Tulja (not Tuld, as in the original text) BhavSni, a form of the Mila 
or mother goddess, has her beat- blown shrine at Tuljapor in the dominions 
of the Nizam of Haldarabld (TOT, xxir 62).] 

* [This title is not traceable in the dietionanee. The more usual deegna 
tion is 21 i-ZUiuar or ilhor ] 

* [An inscription on this budding shews that It was erected In a.b IMS 
by Ehandiri Bela, son of the treasurer of Rina KBmbha, and dedicated to 
SantlnSth, the 18th Jain Urthakara (Ersldne iL A. 102 IV] 
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of the Rnnns, -which, though attributed to Rana RaemaU, Is of 
the Bame character as those of ft much higher antiquity. It is 
plain, capacious, and in excellent taste, the only ornament being 
its crenated battlements, and gives a good idea of the domestic 
architecture of the Rajputs, long anterior to the Intrusion of 
the Islamite amongst them. The -vaulted chamber, the pro- 
jecting gaukh or balcony, and the gentle exterior slope or talus 
of the walls, lend a character of originality to all the ancient 
structures of Chitor. The industrious Ghnsi made sketches for 
me of all their domestic dwellings, from the ancient abode of 
Chitrang Mori, down to the mahalls of Jaimoll and Patta. A 
courtyard surrounds the palace, in which there is a small temple 
to Deoji, through whose interposition Rana Sanga effected ah his 
conquests. This unknown divinity I find is styled one of the 
eleven kalas, or Mahavidyas, incarnate in the person of a cele- 
brated warrior, named Bhoj, whose father was a Chauhan, and 
his mother of the Gujar tribe, which originated a new class, called 
the Bagrawat.* The story of this Deo wili add another to the 
many tales of superstition which are listened to with reverence, 
and I imagine generally -with bebef. The incarnate Bagrawat, 
while on his way to reVenge an ancient feud with the Panhars 
of Ranblnai [760J, approached Chitor, and Rana Sanga, aware of 
his sanctity, paid him all the dues of hospitality ; in return for 
this, the Deoji bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, 
so long as he followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was 
always to attend his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to 
be worn round the neck ; but he was warned against allowing 
it to turn towards the back. The Deo had the power of raising 
the dead, and in order to show the Rana the vnlue of the gift, he 
put into his hand a peacock’s feather, with which having touched 
aff who were then lying deed la Chitor, they were restored to 
life I With this new proof of Deoji’s power, Rana Sanga went 
forth to pursue his conquests, which had extended to the fortress 
of Bayana, when one day, while bathing in the Pila Khal,* the 
charm slipped round, and straight a voice was heard, saying, his 
•• mortal foe was at hand 1 ” So impressed are the Sesodias with 
the truth of tht 3 tale, that Deoji has obtained a distinguished 
niche in their Pantheon ; nor in nil their poverty has oil been 
wanting for the Tamp which is constantly hurroag derfw the 
i [Bee p. 1840.1 * The yellow rirelet^ 

von, in 
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Bagrawat chieftain, whose cfllgy, on a horse painted Hue and 
lance in hand, still attracts their homage. To buy golden opinions, 
I placed three pieces of siher on the altar of the saint, in the 
name of the brave Sangn, the worthy antagonist of Babur, the 
“ immortal foe,” who at the Pda Khal at Bay ana destroyed the 
charm of the Deoji. 

Krishna Temples. — On leaving the court of Bana Raemall. we 
reach two immense temples dedicated to the black god of Vraj ; 
one being erected by Bana Kumbha, the other by his celebrated 
wife, the chief poetess of that age, Mira Bal, to the god of her 
idolatry, Shamnath. 1 We have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies 
of this fair votary of the Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced 
before his shrine, in which her last momenta were passed j and, 
to complete the picture, bo entirely were the effusions both of her 
heart and pen approved, that “the god descended from his 
pedestal and gave her an embrace, which extricated the spark 
of life. * Welcome, Mira,' said the lover of Radhn ; and her soul 
was absorbed Into his 1 ” Tins rhapsody Is worthy of the fair 
authoress of the Tika, or sequel to the Gita Govinda,* which is 
aald not to be unworthy even of Jayadevn. 

Both these temple* are entire!} constructed from the wrecks 
of more ancient shrines, salt! to have been brought from the 
ruins of a efty of remote antiquity, called Nagnri, three coss 
northward of Chltor.' Near these temples of Kumbh-Syam are 
two reservoirs, built of large blocks, each one hundred and 
twenty-fh c feet long by fifty [7C1J wide, and fifty deep, said to 
have been excavated on the marriage of the ' Buby of Mcwar ' 

1 [This temple, dedicated to Krishna, ia known aa K&robb Ejln, 8> lm 
being 'the black* Krishna. It was built about A.S 1450 (Enkise lL A. 
103). Also see Fergusson, Bitt. Ind. ArtK cd. 1910, 1L 150 ] 

* [The chief work of Hire Bil 1* the lUg Gohlnd, and a much admired 
commentary oa the Gita Gorin da of JayidoTa (Grierson, IfcxUm LiUmry 
But. t>f BindlftAn, 12).] 

* I trust this may be put to the proof t for I think It will prose to be 
Takshaknagare, of which I haTe long been la search, and which gave ri*> 
to the suggestion of Herbert that Chi tor was TaxCa of Portu (the Pnsr J). 
[The AntSoris suggestion is incorrect. Nsgari is one of the most ancient 
place* ia Hi] patina, and It* original name is said to be Madhyamlk*- A 
fragmentary inscription earlier thin the Christian ere ha* been found here 
There are two Buddhist slOpes and the ruins of a Enddhlit building, wid to 
haxe V«Luaed.br Akhar to house his ele p hants, and hence called Hlthlks 
Blra, ‘ the elephant enclosure ’ (Ersklne iL A. W).] 
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to Achal Khiehi of Gagraun, and filled with oil and ghi, which 
were served out to the numerous attendants on Hint occasion 

The Pillar o! Victory, or Eartti-Khambh — We ore now in the 
vicimty of the Kirtti-Khambh, the pillar erected by Rana Kumbha 
on his defeat of the combined armies of Malwa and Gujarat 1 The 
only thing in India to compare with tills is the Kutb Minar at 
Delhi , but, though much higher, it is of a i cry inferior character 
This column is one hundred and twenty two feet in height, the 
breadth of each face at the base is thirty five feet, and at the 
summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen feet and a 
half It stands on an ample terrace, forty two feet square It 
has nine distinct stones, with openings at e\ery face of each 
Btory, and all these doors have colonnaded porticos , but it is 
impossible to describe it, and therefore a rough outline, widch 
will show Ghasl’s notions of perspective, must suffice It is 
built chiefly of compact limestone and the quartz rock on which 
it stands, which takes the highest polish , indeed there are 
portions possessing the hardness and exhibiting the fracture of 
jasper. It is one mass of sculpture, of which a better idea 
cannot be conveyed than in the remark of those who dwell about 
it, that It contains every object known to their mythology The 
ninth khand, or ‘story,’ which, as I haw stated, is seventeen 
feet and a half square, has numerous columns supporting a vault, 
in which is sculptured Kanhaiya in the Rnsmandala (celestial 
sphere) surrounded by the Gopls or muses, each holding a 
musical Instrument, and in a dancing attitude* Beneath this 
is a rich!) carved scroll fringed with the saras, the phenicopteros * 
of ornithology Around this chamber had been arranged, on 
black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Ranas of Chi tor , 
but the Goths have broken or defaced ali, save one slab, containing 
the two following slokas 

1 [For tlila pillar known as Klitti or Jal Stambha, tee Fergnsson TltsU 
Ind AnK, ed 1910, li 09 f. , Smith, Ultt /»*« Art, 202 f . who calls It 
“an illustrated dictionary of Hindu mythology*’ Garrett iound Arabia 
Inscriptions on tho third and eighth stones (A 5/?, xnll (1887) 116f ). For 
the pillar which tho opponent of Rina KBmbha erected to commemorate 
hi) victory, see BO, 1 Part i 361 , for similar pillars erected at Mandasor bj 
Yasodhannan in the sixth century A.E , see JA, xv 253 ff , and compare 
xtL 18.] 

* [For the Rasmandata, or circular dance of Krishna with the Gopls or 

shepherd girls »co Orowse, 3rd ed , 01 j 

* [Ardea anUgont, the noble crane of N India ] 
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Sloka 172 • “ Shaking the earth, the lords of Gujarkhand and 
Malwa, both the sultans, vnth armies overwhelming as the ocean, 
invaded Mcdpat Kumhhakatan reflected lustre on the land , to 
•what point can we exalt his renown ? In the midst of the armies 
of his foe, Kumbha was as a tiger, or as a flame In a dry forest " 

Sloka 183 . '* While the sun continues to warm the earth so 
long may the fame of Kumbha Rann endure While the icy 
mountains ( Himagiri) of the north rest upon their base, or so 
long as Himachal is stationary, while ocean continues to form n 
garland round the neck of Avani {the earth), bo long may Kumbha’s 
glory be perpetuated I May the varied history of his sway and 
the splendour of his dominion last J762] for ever 1 Seven years 
had elapsed beyond fifteen hundred when Rnna Kumbha placed 
this ringlet on the forehead of Chitor Sparkling like the raj's of 
the rising sun, is the loran, rising like the bridegroom of the land 

"In S 1515 the temple of Brahma was founded, and this 
year, Vrihaspaturar (Thursday), the 10th tithl and Pushja 
Nakshatm, in the month of Magh on the immovable Chitmkot, 
this Kirttl stnmbha was finished What does It resemble which 
makes Chitor look down on Meru with dens on ? Again what 
does Clutrnkot resemble, from whose summit the fountains are 
ever Bowing, the circular diadem on whose c rest h beauteous to 
the eye , abounding In temples to the Almighty, planted with 
odoriferous trees, to which myriads of bees resort, and where 
soft zephyrs love to play ? This immovable fortress (Achal-durga) 
was formed by Mafia India's own hands ” 

How many more SI okas there may haw been, of which this 
is the 183rd, we can only conjecture , though tins would seem to 
be the winding up 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending far 
into the plains of Malwa The lightning struck and Injured the 
dome some years ago but generallj there Is no semblance of 
decay, though some shoots of the pipal have rooted themselves 
where the bolt of Indra fell It is said to have cost ninety lakhs 
of rupees, or near a million sterling , and tliis is onlv one of the 
many magnificent works of Rana Kumbha withm Chitor , the 
temples to Krishna, the lake called Kurma Sagar, the temple and 
fountain to Kukkureswar Mahadeo, hasing been erected by bfm 
He also raised the stupendous fortifications of Kumbhalmer, to 
which place the seat of government was transferred. It » 
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asserted that the immense wealth m jewels appertaining to the 
princes of Gujarat, was captured by Mahmud Begada, when he 
took Kumbha Lmer, whence he earned forty thousand captives 1 * 3 

Near this is the grand temple of Brahma erected also by 
Kumbha, in honour of his father Mohal, whose name it bears, 
and whose bust is the only object of veneration within ‘ It 
would seem as if Kumbha had been a deist, worshipping the 
Creator alone , though bis inspired wife, Mira Bai, seems to have 
drawn a portion of hw regard to Muralidhar, ‘ he who holds the 
flute ’ Adjoining the shnne of the great spirit, is the Charbagh, 
where the ashes of the heroes, from Bappa down to the founder of 
Udaipur, are entombed Many possessed great external interest , 
but I was forced to be content with what I saw, for the chronicler 
is dead 

Beene of the Johar — Through these abodes of silence, a ragged 
path leads to a sequestered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where 
there is a living fountain, called the Gao mcdJt, or * cow's [763J 
mouth,' under the shade of an umbrageous bar tree On one side 
of the dell is the subterranean channel called Rani bhandar, 
which, it is said, leads to suites of chambers in the rock. This 
was the scene of the awful Joliar, on the occasion of Ala sacking 
Chitor, when the queens perished m the flames , on which the 
cavern’s mouth was closed 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jaimall and 
Patta, and the shnne of Knlika Devi, esteemed one of the most 
ancient of Chitor, existing since the tune of the Mon, the dynasty 
pnor to the Guhilot* But the only inscription I discovered 
was the following * — 

** S 1574 Magh (stidi) 6th, and Revatl Nakshatra, the fitone- 


1 [Mahmfid Begada King of Ahm adabad (am 1459 1513). There dots 
not seem to bo any corroboration of his capture of KOmbhalmor (Fcnshta 
l> 29 S ). His predecessor, Kutba-d-din, it said to hare levied a mnsom 
from the R&na after an unsucceeaful attack by the latter (* 6td. iv 41) For 
the attack on the fort, about Jun 1458 by Mahmfid KHljl of Malwa, ace 
*6»d. iv 208 f.] , . , 

1 {This temple, originally erected in the eleventh century, vu recon 
Btruotod in the reign of Mok&l (am 1428-38), and is dedicated to MahSdeo 
Ba middies war It contains a senes of relief sculptures the interpretation 
of which la atdl uncertain (Erakino u. A. 103 , Smith, But, Fine Art, 203 1, 
with references to atethonde#.)? 

3 [It was originally a tan temple (Erakine li A. 103).) 
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cutters Kaiu, Kairaer, and thirty six othere (whose names are 
added), enlarged the fountain of the sun (Suryakunda), adjacent 
to the temple of Kalika Devi.” Thence I passed to the vaulted 
cenotaph of Chonda, the founder of the Chondawats, who sur 
rendered his birthright to please his aged sire A little further, 
are the mahalls of liana Iihim and Padmini Beyond this, 
within a stone enclosure, is the place where the victorious Kumbha 
confined the king of M&liya , and touching it Is the mahall of the 
Raos of Rampura. 

Further south is a spot of deep interest . the tank and palace 
of Chit rang Mon, 1 the ancient Puar lord of tiutor, whose Inscrip- 
tion I have already given The interior sides of the tank are 
divided into sculptured compartments, in very good taste, but 
not to be compared with the works at Barolh, though doubtless 
executed under the same family . Being now within two hundred 
yards of the southern bastion, I returned by the mahalls of the 
once vassals of Chitor, namely, Sirohi, Bundi, Sunth,* Lunawada, 
to the Chaugan, or * field of Mars,’ where the military festival" 
of the Dasahra is y et held by the slender garrison of Chitor. Close 
to it is a noble reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in length, 
sixty five in width, and forty seven m depth It is lined with 
immense sculptured masses of masonry, and filled with water. 

The Jam Filial. — Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a 
remarkable square pillar, called the Khawasan sthamba (column) * 
It is seventy fiv e feet and a hall in height thirty feet in diameter 
at the base, and fifteen at the top, and covered with Jain figures. 
It is very ancient, nnd I found a fragment of an inscription at its 
base, which shows that it was dedicated to Adinath, the first of 
the tvs enty four Jam pontiffs . “ By Sri Adinath, and the twenty- 

i [Thu has been so altered, remodelled, and ruined that its original form 
ia unrecognizable (Fergusson, But Ind Arch ed 1010, iL 170) ) 

* [Sunth and Lunav^da in Rc»* Kintha, Bombay (/£?/, xvi. 200 £L).J 

» (The Jain pillar, known as Khawasan Stambba, said to mean ' Oran 
dee a pillar,' or Klrtti Stambha, ' pillar ol victory,’ ww bn2t by a Baghcrwal 
Mahajan, cr merchant, named JIja in the twelfth or thirteenth century a-D , 
and has recently been repaired by the Government of India Fergusson 
•HuL Ind. Arch ed 1910, u. «9) remarks that the date assigned on the slab 
mentioned in the text, which is now lost, is much too early It baa been 
aaenbed to Knmarapala of Gujarat (a.n 1143-74). It probably belongs to 
the thirteenth century, and the node figures show that it was a Digambart 
monument, whereas Knmarapala was a Svetlmbara The tradition assign- 
ing it to Jija Mahajan may be correct (Erskice b. A- 101).] 
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four Jincswfira, Pundarikaksba, Ganesa, Surya, and the ruse 
planets, may you be preserved 1 S 052 (a jj 890) Baisakh (sudi) 
the 30th, Guruvar (Thursday) ” [734] 

I found also another old inscription near the very antique 
temple of Kukkurcswar Mahadeo , “ S 811, Mah sudi 5th, 
Vrihaspativar (Thursday), A d 755, Raja Kukkureswar erected 
this temple and excavated the fountain ” 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heaps of 
ruins 1 was not fortunate enough to make any important discovery 
One in tlie temple of Santnath was as follows , “ S 1505 (a d 
14-19), Sri Maharana Mokal, whose eon Ivumbhakaran’s treasurer, 
by name Sah Kola his son Bhandan Ratna and wife Bilandevi, 
erected this shnne to Santnath The chief of the Khadatara 
Gachchha Janraj Sur and apparent successor, Sri Jan Chandra 
Surji, made this writing ” 

Close to the Surnj pol, or gate in the centre of the eastern face 
Is an oltar sacred to the manes of Sahidas, the chief of the Chonda 
wafer, who fell at ha post, the gate ot the sun, when the city was 
sacked by Bahadur Shah 

n. At the north western face is a castle complete vnthrn itself, the 
walls and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a 
high antiquity This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris 
and the first Ranas of Chitor But it is time to close this deserip 
tion, which I do by observing, that one cannot move a step without 
treading on some fragment of the olden times 

Columns strewn, and statues fallen and fcJeft, 

Heaped like a host. In battle overthrown 

An Old Fakir, — Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by 
these remains, I may mention having seen a being who if there 
is any truth In Chitrakot, must be a hundred and sixty years old 
This wonder is a Fakir, who has constantly inhabited the temples, 
within the memory of the oldest Inhabitants , and there is one 
carpenter, now upwards of ninety, who recollects u Babajl as an 
old man and the terror of the children •* To me he did not appear 
above seventy 1 found him deeply engaged at Pachisi with one 
of the townsfolk When I was introduced to thU extraordinary 
personage, he looked up at me for an Instant, and exclaiming, 

“ What does he want here ? " quietly resumed hia game When 
it was finished, I presented roy nazor to the inspired (for madness 
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and inspiration are here synonymous), which he threw amongst 
the bystanders, and bolted over the ruins, dragging through the 
brambles a fine shawl some one had presented to him, and which, 
becoming an impediment, he left there In these moods none 
durst molest him, and when inclined for food or pastime his 
wants were quickly supplied For one moment I got him to 
cast his mental eye back [765] upon the past, and he mentioned 
something of Adina Beg and the Panjab (of which they say he 
was an inhabitant) , but the oracle deigned nothing further 
Udaipur, March 8, 1822 — Here I am once more in the capital 
of Hindupatt (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurrence 
shall move me until I go to “ eat the air ” of my native land I 
require repose, for the last fifteen years of my life have been one 
continuous tissue of toil and accident, such as are narrated in 
these records of a few of my many wanderings The bow most 
be unbent, or it will snap, and the time for journalizing must cease 
with everything else under the sun I halted a few days at 
Merta, and found my house nearly finished, the garden looking 
beautiful, the aru or peach tree, the sea or apple, the tanlara, 1 
narangt, and mmbu, or various orange and lime trees, all in full 
blossom, and showing the potent influence of Surya, m these 
regions , the shanfa or nlapfial (fruit of Sita), or custard-apple, 
the anar, the kela, pomegranate, plantain, and various indigenous 
fruits, were all equally forward These plants are mostly from 
Agra, Lucknow, or Cawnpore , but some of the finest peaches 
are the produce of those I planted at Gwalior, — I may say their 
grandchildren When I left Gwalior in 1817, 1 brought with me 
the stones of several peach trees, and planted them in the garden 
of Rang piyarl, my residence at Udaipur , and more delicious or 
more abundant fruit I never saw. The stones of these I again 
put m the new garden at Slerta, and these again exhibit fruit, 
but it will require another year to prove whether they maintain 
the character they held in the plains of Raru, or in this city. The 
vegetables were equally thnvmg I never saw finer crops of 
Prussian blues,* of kobis, phtd kobis, or cabbages and cauliflowers, 
celery, and all that belongs to the kitchen garden, and which my 
Rajput friends declare far supenor to their indigenous race of 
tag, or y the. Dusrsny. (liana) has monopolized the celery , 

* [The Ontra orange, Ain, u. 124 ) 

* [A kind o i peas-) 
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which he pronounces the prince of vegetables. I had also got my 
cutter for the Udaisagar, and we promised ourselves many delight- 
ful days, sailing amidst its islets and fishing in its stream “ But 
in all tins was there vanity ” . poor Carey lies under the sod , 
Duncan has been struggling on, and is just about to depart for 
the Cape of Good Hope , Patrick, who was left at Kotah, writes 
me dismal accounts of his health and hi3 solitude, and I am left 
almost alone, the ghost of what I was “ I looked on all the works 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labour I had laboured to 
do , and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit t ” And 
such I fear will it prove with more important works than these 
amusements of the hour , but it were certain death to stay and 
the doctor insists on my sending in ‘a sick certificate,’ and 
putting my house in order for [760] departure The month of 
May is fixed, a resolution which has filled the Rana with gnef j 
but he “ gives me leave only for three years, and his sister, Chandji 
Bai, desires me to bring back a wife Uiat she may love ” 

I would willingly have dispensed with the honours of a public 
cubic, but here, even health must bend to forms and the laws 
of the Rajputs , and the Rana, Prince Jawan Singh, and all the 
Sesodia chivalry, advanced to welcome our return “Ap ghar 
aye f You have come home I ” was the simple and heartfelt 
expression of the Rana, as he received my reverential salaam , 
but he kindly looked round, and missed my companions, lor 
Waugh Sahib and Doctor Sahib were both great favourites , and, 
last but not least, when he saw me bestride Javadia, he asked, 
“ where was Bajraj ? ” but the ‘ royal steed ’ (his gilt) was no 
more, and lies entombed at Kotah “ Hoe l hoe 1 alas 1 alas l 
(exclaimed Pnthinath) , barer sodtpan balamanukh cha, great 
gnef, for he was a good man " 1 The virtues of Bajraj were the 
subject of conversation until we reached the ‘ gate of the sun 
(Surajpol) , when the Rana ** gave me leave to go home,’’ and 
he continued his promenade. 

Bajraj, the Horse. — Bajraj was worthy of such notice and of 
his name , he was perfection, and so general a favourite that his 
death was deemed a public misfortune, for he was as well known 
throughout all these regions as his master The general jell of 
sorrow that burst from all my sepoys and establishment on that 

1 M&nitlh or m&muKya U the diminutive of nun. [Prit&initfc. * lord 
of the earth,* a title of the Rina.) 
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event, was astounding, and the whole camp attended his obsequies, 
many were weeping, and when they began to throw the earth 
upon the fine beast, wrapped up jq his body clothes hw sais 
(groom) threw himself into ins grave, and was quite frantic with 
grief I cut some locks off his mane in remembrance of the noblest 
beast I ever crossed, and in a few days I observed many huge 
stones near the spot, which before I left Kotah grew into a noble 
ehabutra, or * altar ’ of hewn stone about twenty feet square and 
four feet high, on which was placed the effigy of Bajraj large as 
life, sculptured out of one block of freestone I was grateful for 
the attention, but the old regent had caught the infection, and 
evinced his sense of the worth of Bajraj by a tomb such as his 
master cannot expect , but in this case perhaps I divided the 
interest, though there was no prince or Rajwara more proud of his 
stud than the blind chief of Kotah Prom the days of the Pandas 
to Dewa Banga of Uundi, many a war has been waged for a horse , 
nor can we better declare the relative estimation of the noble 
animal than in the words of that stalwart Harn to the Lodi king 
" There are three things you must not 83k of a Rajput, his horse, 
his mistress, or his sword ” [767] 

In a few days I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Kara 
Rani, Bister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have 
had, the symbol of adoption as her brother To all their customs, 
to all their sympathies, and numerous acts of courtesy and kind- 
ness, which have made this not a strange land to me, I am about 
to bid farewell , whether a final one, is written in that book which 
for wise purposes Is sealed to mortal vision , but wherever I go, 
whatever days I may number, nor place nor time can ever 
weaken, far less obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of 
Udaipur 1 

* By a singular coincidence, the day on •which I closed these wanderings 
is the same on which I hare pat the last stroke to a work that has afforded 
me some pleasure and much pain It was on March 8 1822, 1 ended my 
journey and entered Udaipur i on March 8, 1832, 1 am transcribing this last 
page of my journal r in March my book appears before the publio j I was 
bom in March ? embarked for India in March , and had the last glimpse 
of its land, the coast of Ceylon, In March- But what changes hes not the 
ever revolving wheel produced since that time 1 Captain Waugh returned 
to England about si* months after me , his health much shattered. We 
met, and lived together, in London, in Belgium, and in Franco j but amidst 
all the beauties of novelty, Raj pu tana was the theme to which we constantly 
reverted. Ho returned to India, had just obtained )ii* majority, and was 
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marching in command of his regiment, the 10th Light Cavalry, from Muttra 
to JIhow, when, in passing through the land where we had seen many happy 
days together, he was invited by the chief of Dunf to renew old recollections 
by a visit. Though In the highest spirits, my poor cousin went with a 
presentiment of evil. He was accompanied by some of his officers. In 
ascending the hill he fell, and sustained an injury which rendered an opera 
tion necessary This succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded in a 
litter , when, on arming at the ground, hia fnenda drew the curtain of his 
duh, and found him dead 1 His ashes repose u Mewar, under a monument 
raised by hia brother officers. He did not live to see the completion of these 
labours, which none but he could fully appreciate. No man was ever more 
beloved in private life ; and the eulogium passed upon him, but two days 
ago, by his old friend and commander, the gallant General Sir Thomas 
Brown — “ He was one of the best cavalry officers who ever served under 
me," — is an honourable testimony to hia public career No apology la 
required for this record of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to 
the ties of kindred, was linked to me by the bonds of friendship during 
twenty years' — March 8, 1832 (768 769). 
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Letter from liaja Jai Singh of Amber to liana Sangran 
Singh of Maoar, regarding Idar, 

Sri Ramji,* 

Sri SiTARAStn, 

When I ims in the presence at Udaipur, you commanded * Uiat 
Mewar was my home, and that Idar was the portico of Memtr, 
and to watch the occasion for obtaining it From that time I have 
been on the look-out- Your agent, Mayaram. lias again written 
. regarding it, and Ddpat Ras read the letter to me verbatim, on 
which I talked over the matter with ilaharaja A Mint Singh, who, 
acquiescing m all your views, lias made a naznr of the pargana to 
you. and his writing to this effect accompanies this letter. 

The Maharaja Abhai Singh petitions that you will so manage 
that the occupant Anand Singh docs not escape alive ; as, mthout 
his death, pour possession xciu be unstable ; * this is in your hands 
It is my wish, also, that you would go in person, or if you deem 
this inexpedient, command the Dhabhai Isaga, placing a respect- 
able force under his orders, and having blocked up all the passes, 

f 'ou may then slay him. Above all things, let him not escape — 
et this be guarded against 

Asarh badi 7th (22nd of the first month of the monsoon), 

S 1784 (ajj. 1723). 

Envelope 

The Pargana of Idar is in Maharaja Abhai Singh's jogir, who 
1 Rata and SiU, whom the prince invoke*, are the great parents of the 
Kachhwahs race, of which Raja Ju Singh is the head. I bare omitted 
the usual string of introductory cotnplunenta. 

* These terms completely Hi nitrate the superior character In which the 
Ranas of Mewar were held by the two pnn«e next in dignity to him in 
Rajputana a century ago 

* This deep anxiety la abundantly explained by looking at the geoea 
logical slip of the Ratio rs, at p. 1037, where it will be seen that Anand Singh, 
whom the pamcidal Abhai Singh isao anxious to be rid of, fa his own brother, 
innocent of any participation in that crime, and tehon ant, aislunf^ udoyitd 
into Idar, teens bet rt-prr-rum pi ite to JIartrarl 
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makes a narar of it to the Huzur ; should it be granted to any 
other, take care the Mansabdar never gains possession. 

8th S., 1784 1 [770]. 


No. H. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company 
and Maharaja Maun Sing Buhaaoor, Raja of Joudpoor, 
represented by the Koowur Regent Joograj Maharaj Koowur 
Chutter Sing Buhadoor, concluded by hlr. Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue 
of powers granted by his Excellency the Most Noble the 
Marquess of Hastings, K.G., Governor-General, and by 
Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubhee Ram on the part of 
Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, in virtue of full powers 
granted by the Maharaja and Joograj Maharaj Koowur 
aforesaid. 

-First Article. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, 
and unity of interest between the Honourable English East-India 
Company and Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors ; 
and the friends and enemies of one party shall be friends and 
enemies of both. 

Second Article. — The British Government engages to protect 
the principality find territory of Joudpoor. 

Third Article. — 'Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and suc- 
cessors will act In subordinate co-operation with the British 
Government, and acknowledge its supremacy ; and will not have 
any connexion with other duels nnd states. 

Fourth Article. — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors 
will not enter into negotiation with any chief or state without the 
knowledge and sanction of the British Government. _ But his 
usual amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall 
continue. 

Fifth Article. — The Maharaja and his heirs nnd successors will 
not commit aggressions on any one. If by accident disputes 
arise with any one, they shall be submitted to the arbitration and 
award of the British Government. 

Sixth Article. — The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the 
6tate of Joudpoor, of which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be 
paid in perpetuity to the British Government ; and the engage- 
ment of the state ot Joudpoor with Sindia respecting tribute shall 
cease. 

Seventh Article.-— As the Maharaja declares that besides the 
tribute paid to Sindia by the state ot JoudpooT, tribute has not 
p aw in -any other rstatq. nnd eqyajres to pay the aforesaid 
t [Forbes {R&sm&la, 451). who gives the facto from local Boones, remarks i 
“ W« do not knowhow this statement is to ho reconciled with the following 
letter, qnoted by Colonel TcxL’T 
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tribute to the British Government , if either Sindia or any one 
else lay claim to tribute, the British Government engages to reply 
to such claim 

Eighth Article — The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen 


required , and when necessary, the whole of the Joudpoor farces 
shall join the British army, excepting such a portion as may be 
requisite for the internal administration of the country 

Ninth Article — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors 
shall remain absolute rulers of their country, and the jurisdiction 
of the British Government shall not be introduced Into that 
principality 

Tenth Article — This treaty of ten articles having been con 
eluded at Dihlee, and signed and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe and Byas Bishcn Ilam and Byas Ubhee llam , the 
ratifications of the same by his Excellencv the Governor General 
and by Raj Itajeesur Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor and Jugrai 
Maharaj Koowur Chutter Sing Buhadoor, shall be exchanged 
within six weeks from this date 

Done at Dihlee thl3 sixth day of January, ajj 1815 

(-Signed) (L S ) C T Metcalfe, Resident 
Byas Bishen Ram 
(L.S ) Byas Ubhee Ram (771] 


No III. 

Treaty mith the Raja of Jessulmer 

TREATY between the Honourable English East India Company 
and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja o! Jessulmcr, con 
eluded on the part of the Honourable Company by Mr 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers granted 
by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hostings, 
K G , Governor General, etc , and on the part of the Alalia 
Raja Dehrai Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor by Alisr Motee 
Ram and uhakoor Dowlet Sing according to full powers 
conferred by Maha Rawul 

.First Article — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, 
and unity of interests between the Honourable English Company 
and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor the Raja of Jessulmer, and 
his heirs and successors 

Second Article — The posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall 
succeed to the principality of Jessulmer 

Third Article. — In the event of any serious Invasion directed 
towards the overthrow of the principality of Jessulmer, or other 
danger of great magnitude occurring to tlial principality, the 
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British Government will exert its power for the protection of the 
principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not oacrib 
able to the Raja of Jessulmer 

jTourtA Article —The Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors 
will always act m subordinate co-operation with the British 
Government, and with submission to its supremacy ’ 

Fifth Article — This treaty of five articles having been settled 
signed, and sealed bj Mr Charles Thcophilus Metcalfe and Misr 
Motee Ram and Thakoor Dowlct Sing, the ratifications of the 
same by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General and 
Maha ilaia Dchraj Maha RairuJ Moolraj Bufiadoor, shall he 
exchanged in six weeks from the present date 

Done at Dihlec this twelfth day of December, ajj 1818 

(L S ) C T Metcalfe (Signed) Misn Motee Ham 

(LS) Tiiakooh Dowi et Srvc 
{Signed) C T M 


No IV 


TREATY between the Honourable English East-Indla Company 
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Fi/tft Article — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors 
TriH not commit aggressions on any one If it happen that any 
dispute arise with any one it shall Sc submitted to the arbitration 
and award of the British Government, 

Sixth Article — Tribute shall be paid in perpetultj by the 
principality of Jypoor to the British Government, through the 
treasury or Dihlee according to the following detail — 

First year from the date of this treaty. In consideration of the 
devastation which has prevailed for years in the Jypoor country, 
tribute excused 

Second year , . , Four lakhs of Dihlee rupees. 

Third year . . Five lakhs 

Fourth year Six lakhs 

Fifth year Seven lakhs 

Sixth year Eight lakhs 

Afterwards eight lakhs of Dihlee rupees annually, until the 
revenues of the principality exceed forty laklu 

And when the Bain s revenue exceeds forty lakhs five-sixteenths 
of the excess shall be paid in addition to the eight lakhs above 
mentioned 

Seventh Article — The principality ot Jypoor shall furnish 
troops according to its means at the requisition of the British 
Government 

Eighth Article . — The Maharaja nnd his heirs and successors 
shall remain absolute rulers of their country, and their dependants 
according to long-established usage, and the British civil and 
criminal Jurisdiction shall not be introduced into that princl 
pality 

Ninth Article , — Provided that the Maharaja evince n faithful 
attachment to the British Government, his prosperity and ad 
vantage shall be favourably considered and attended to 

Tenth Article . — This treaty of ten articles having been Con 
eluded and Blgned and sealed by Mr Charles Theophllus Metenlfe 
and Thakoor Rnwul Byree Saul Nattawut the ratifications of 
the same, by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General 
and Raj Bajindur Sree Maharaj Dhlraj Siwaee Juggut Singh 
Buhadoor, shall be mutually exchanged within one month from 
the present date 

Done at Dihlee this Becond da\ of April ad 1818 

(Signed) (LJ>) C T Mftcalxe, 
Resident 

(L S ) Tauxoor Rawth, Bvret Saul Nattawct 


No V 

No V being a large paper is omitted (773) 
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No. VI. 

TREATY between the Honourable the English East-India 
Company on the one part, and Maha Kao Omed Sing 
Buhadoor, the Raja of Kota, and his heirs and successors, 
through Raj liana Zalim Sing Buhadoor, the administrator 
of the affairs of that principality, on the other ; concluded on 
the part of the Honourable English Enst-India Company 
by Sir. Charles Theophilua Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers 
granted to him by his Excellency the aiost Noble the Mar 
quesa of Hastings, K G , Governor General, and on the part 
of Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, by Maha Raia Sheodan 
Sing, Sail Jccveun Ram, and Lala Hoolchund, in virtue of full 
powers granted by the Maha Rao aforesaid, and his adminis 
trotor, the above mentioned Raj Rana 
first Article — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, 
and unity of interests between the British Government on the 
one hand, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, and his heirs and 
successors, on the other 

Second Article — The friends and enemies of either of the 
contracting parties shall be the same to both 

Third Article — The British Government engages to take under 
its protection the principahtj and territory of Kota 

Fourth Article —The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, 
will always act in subordinate co-operation with the British 
Government, and acknowledge its supremacy, and will not hence- 
forth have any connexion with the chiefs and States with which 
the State of Kota has been heretofore connected 

Fifth Article — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, 
will not enter into any negotiations with any chief or State without 
the sanction of the British Government But his customary 
amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Sixth Article — The Maha Rao, and Ins heirs and successors, 
will not commit aggressions on any one , and if any dispute 
accidentally arise with any one, proceeding either from acts of the 
Maha Rao or acts of the other party, the adjustment of such 
disputes shall be submitted to the arbitration of the British 
Government 

Seventh Article — -The tribute heretofore paid by the princi- 
pality of Kota to the Mahratta chiefs, for instance, the Pcshwa, 
Sindia, Holkar, and Powar, shall be paid at Dihlce to the British 
Government for ever, according to the separate schedule annexed. 

Eighth Article — No oilier power shall have any claim to 
tribute from the principality of Kota ; and if any one advance 
such a claim, the British Government engages to reply to it. 

Ninth Article — The troops of the principality of Kota, accord- 
ing to its means, shall be furnished at the requisition of the 
British Government. 

vox. ni 2r 
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Done at Dihlec the twentj sixth day of December a j> 18!T 

(Signed) C. T HfcrctLn, 
Resident |""4} 


No VII 


TREATIES between the Honourable Ijigbsh I-ast India Com 
pany and the Maha Row Raja Bishcn Sing Duliadoor Raja 
of Boondee concluded by Captain James Tod on tbe part 
of the Honourable Corn pom in virtue of f ill powers from his 
ExceDency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings h G., 
Governor General etc etc. and by Ilohors Tolaram on the 
part of the Raja, in yirtue of full powers from tl e raid Itnja 
Eirjf Article — There shad be perpetual friendship alliance 
and uni tv of interests between the British Government on the one 
hand mid the Raja of Boondee and his heirs and successor* on the 


other 

Second Article — The British Government takes under Us 
protection the dominions of tbe Raja of Boondee 

Third Article — The Raja of Boondee acknowledges the 
supremacy of and will co-operate with the British Government 
for ever lie will not commit aggressions on any one He will 
not enter into negotiations with an\ one without the consent of the 
British Government. If bv chance any dispute arise with any one 
it shall be submitted to the art tration and award of the Jlntifh 
Government The Raja is absolute ruler of b s donunions and 
the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein 

Sen 7 th Ut (irft— Tlw Unto! Govrromcnt ^ntamoudv re 
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heretofore hold by Maharaja Ilolkar within the limits of that State, 
according to the annexed schedule (No 1) 

Fifth Article — -The Raja of Boondee hereby engages to pay 
to the British Government the tribute and revenue heretofore 
paid to Maharaja Sindia according to the schedule (No 2) 

Sixth Article — The Hnja of Boondee shall furnish troops at 
the requisition of the Bcitish Government according to his means 
Seventh Article — The present treaty of seven articles having 
been settled at Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James 
Tod and Bohora Tolaram, the ratifications of the same by his 
Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General and the Slaha 
Bow Baja of Boondee, shall be exchanged within one month from 
the present date 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, a n 1818 , 
corresponding to the fourth of uubbec ool Sance 1233, and 
fifth day of Maug Soodee of the Sumbut, or Aera of 
Bikramajeet, 1874 (775] 
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AMireeialtont — cl , riff , *m , kingdom , m.. mountain , r , riref , t, town 

Abdication rite Of a JUJa, L 426, III 1487, Agriculture, In Jaipur, HI, 14S0. In 
1 m Jaleal mcr, U 1247 , Ja Xotab Cl. 15C1 , 

Abhal Singh. fUJa ot Jianrilr, IL 1035 . Implements In Bikaner, It 1152 
hla h or o* cope. 1010 Agrcha fort, II 688 

Abh&ner, t , III 1370, 1439 A had I, a srsnllenran trooper, warrant* 

Abhtra tribe, L 144, 273, U 651 offlcer, It 784 

Abtr, abtra, coloured powder flung about Ahalya, I 82 BiU, It 601 
at the Boll festival II 602, 863 Ahar, Ahflr, Jr. Are. Altzmr, t, 1 103, 

Ablwres, Abhbtirt, km., 1 49 252, 270, J! 663, 678. 012. Inscription 

Aboharia Bhnttl elan U 734 from, 1L 024 

Aboriginal tribes. J 144, 1L 650 Aharya, title of Onhllots. L 100. it 012 

Abu Mount, view from It* aummtt. L 0 , Aherla a hunter, L 326 , tbe hunting 
bondings erected by KOmbha of festival. L 343, 385, 506. It 560, »L 
Mewflr, I 338 , a Pramdra fortress, I 1477, 1740. 1808 
330 , assemblage at to regenerate the Ahir carte, L 144 111 1446, ace ABHliu , 
Agnlknlu I J06, UL 1442 AhlrwAm their Country, lit 144C 

Achates vara local deity ot Abu, L 109 Ahmad 8hAh Purrflnl Invades India, UJ 
Achalgurh, fort, U 690 1532 

AdOlaJ battle at, II 1046 Ahnwdlbad, ct, founded, I 126; siege 

Adam Mr John. Ill 1581 of. II 1135 

XdlaSth the first Jain Tfrthankara, t 25, A hmtdaagar, rl , siege of, Jit 1 483 
68, 103 Aids feudal, t 187 

Ad onto, gardens of, II 666 Aitpur See Ansa 

Adoption, right of, t 220 , effect of. It AJa, AJalp&l, AJsyt, (1) reputed founder 
8(0, binding on of a tartiaa as a ot Ajmer, L 114, II 803, (2) otXanauJ, 
symbol J 38 221 , taking fn the lap if 030, (3J of Chttor tStl, AJaldurg 
as a symbol II 1083 Ajmer, IL 666. 1006 

Afghans, alleged Hebrew descent. It 902 AJJt Singh (1) of Marwfir, It 961 , marries 
Agar, a MU lake, II 813 a Mewflr princess. It 1010 , marries 

Agaatya, festival of. It 670 daughters to Farrukhslyat and Ja! 

Aggramcs km , II 838 Singh, II 1021,1025, hla assassination, 

Aghorl ascetics, IL 671 the rnln of Mlrwftr, IL 825 8a7, 1028, 

Aghd* Khdn ancestor of Mongols, | (9 1034, 12) ot ROmll, lit 1569. (3) ot 

Agnlkotm, the saerifldal fire, I 32 Kotah, lit 1531 

Ag&lkula, the fire born tribes, t 99, 107« Ajmer, cl , origin of name, I 12, lit 1447 , 
lit 1442 legend of Its foundation, 11 B33 , Us 

Agnlkunda, the Are pit, 1 10«, 112 strategical importance 1041, the 

Agra, seat of government transferred to, Dargflh. 895 , Arhdl din ka Jhonpra 

HI 1484 , fort grta haunted by a mcaque, 897 , described by the Author, 

serpent. IL 978 , occupied by Jata, Jit I 898 , tbe fort, 690 , headquarters of 
13 j 9 t Akbar, t 389 , lost to itirwflr, 11 1003 
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107* ; rarendered to tba British, 87* • 
t'J deified hero. L 288, It 900, 12, 1147 
Jk, the tree, CalotropU giganlta. It 803. 
811, 1151 

Akb&r. (l) Emperor, his birth, L 372, CL 
1282, go weeds nnmUytn, L 975; 
campaign against KAMeo, It 957; 
attacks Chitor, L 378. 831; erects 
mon ament to Jaimall and PatU. S32 ; 
Akhar ka dewa, L 879, HI 1812; 
attacks PartAp Blngh, I. 839; stories 
Ot Bajpnt ladles, 401 ; eoocUiatlou of 
BAJpnta, 178, his title Jagad Onro. 
S77 ; said to have married a Jalsalmer 
princess. It 11 S3; fa toots Krishna 
worship, 608 ; campaigns In Oujarfit 
and Gondwdna, CL 1*33, 1*84 ; story 
of his death, L *09, 111. ISJ8, 1*88; 
twrtvtdaa an ascetic, IL 603; (2) ion d 
Aurangreb, his RAJ pat descent, L 179 ; 
Conspires against his father, SL 997 ; 
captors of hla daughter, 1009; de- 
•erted by the KAJpots, L *51, 1L 998 ; 
escapes to Persia, L 451, 1L 1000; 
(S) Akbar Bhih H. of Delhi. L *85 
Akhal Chand. (1) M Arwir minister, tL 831, 
8*3, 1097 ; (2) Singh of Jafsatmer. U. 
1228 

Akola t , L 2<0, 615 
Atahal, akxhay dab, the aaered grass. L 
678 

XL the dye plant, ilorindn dtrijoha, UL 
1658 

Xlam 8h0h. Bahadur SMh, (L 1013, 1020 
A!Au-d-dIn KhllJL attacks AnhDwflra, L 
118; attacks Chitor, L 807; attack* 
Jalsalmer, 1L 1211 ; attacks Bbalnsroe- 
garh, CL 1693; attacks GUgragp, L 
312 ; his titles, L 812, 1L 809 
Alexander the Great, tradition* among 
Johyas, 1L 1184 ; said to hare reached 
Dandoaar, 1167 
ATha and Ddal, tale of. 1L 716 
Alienation of estates, L 186 
XCgbol, Irregular infantry, 0. 819, EL 1122 
Allptigm, L 29* 

Allah wtrdl KhSn, t 48*, LL 1023, 1027 
Alliances, British. L 1*6 
Al-KaniCr, Caliph. L 286 
Alor. See Ax OK 
Alta mg ha, a seal, tax, L *69 
Ala Him, llL 1*70, 1682 
Alwaritat^L 1*1, CL 1360 
•a mat, amal,.opiam mixed with water, 
1L 731, 7*9, 1071; 'amaldOr, an 
oplnm-eater, CL 1*75 


A mars dobs, sacred grass, tised as an 
amolet, 1. 67* ; Amanpara, Ilea Ten, 
1L 1032, 10*5 ; Araar baldens, a home 
famished by the prince, L 238; 
Amarbel, a creeper, CL 1768 
Amarthand. minister of SfewOr, L 600 
Amargarh, fief, L 212 ; ancient town, UL 
1*39 

Amar Singh, (l) of Jahalxner, 1L 1226 ; 
(2) Of MArwOr. assassinates SiHbst 
KMn, 1L 976 ; his gate In Agra Tort, 
1L 978; (3) HArt. UL 1778 , (*) X. of 
lfewSr, L *07 ; (5) It of MewSr, L *80, 
U- 912 

Amiras. the sacred new moon night, L 
159, 2*0, 1L 656, 695 
Amba BtaTOnL worship of, L £58, 26*, 
H. 6SI 

Ambajl IngUa. 1 517,5*5 
Ambirieha of Ayodbya, L *( 

Amber, Jaipur State, annals, l!L 1327; 

derivation of name, 1*39 
Amet, t , L 56*. 667. UL 1815 
Amir Shin. PlndAri. L 533, 0. 1C86, 
1039, 1090, UL 1*16, 1573 
Amjar, r , UI, 1572 
A mil aef. ease of, L 671 
'Amm o KhSss, a hall of audience, IL 991, 
1136 

Amnsements, IL 750 

Xn, the oath Of allegiance, L 200, 2*5, 
575, IL 996, 1006, 1039 ; Xn-dln khOo, 
tOTerefgn rights, L 1*, 200 
AoacgpAI Tuar, L 62. 10*, 292, 299 
Anasigar Uke. IL 902, 1215 
Ancestor worship, L 89, 325, IL 678, 8*2 
Anga, the poll-tax. IL 1116, 1X57 
Angadesa, ha, L «, 63 
AngataL the non, L £90, CL 1*61. 1762 
AnhUwfira PStan, CL, L 116. 113, 122, 293 
Anlroddh Singh ot Band!, UL 1*93 
Asian, eoByrium. IL 721 
Annadita, Annadera^god of fisod, L 392 ; 
Anna Wta. festtral of preaperity, IL 638, 
697 ; Anna pirns, the food goddess, L 
289. IL 695 

Arm I, a grain tax, L 239 
An tart, antri, a Talley. UL 1677 
An tarred, AntarbedL the GangeS-Jamna 
Dcflb, L 16*. IL 717, UL 1*50 
Anfip Singh of Bikaner. IL 1136, 1227 
AnOpshahr, t., L 56, 1*1, UL 1352 
AnnrflJ HAra, UL 1*60 
Aafishlrrtn. See HltrsHfawly 
Xnwai, finwla. aonls, the embUc mjro- 
balan, U. 80S, 805 
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Aornos, hill, L 298 
Aparsjlt of Chi tor, 1 293 
Appajt ( ipa]l MirJtha leader, L 495 
Apaaral, the nymphs ii 875, 698, 864 
991 

Ar Ara, t. Sea Ait*r 
'Ar&bs, ft gun-carriage arquebnss, I 318 
Aranyakanwal of Mandor, 11 731, 945, 
Aranyaahashtt festival il 675 
Arhll din Va Jhonpra, mosque, U 897 
Art Blngh (1) I, Aral of Chltor, I 312, 
(2) II ot Mewftr, I 498, 500 IL 1139, 
III 1612 *“ 

ArishtanemI, NeminAthn, 22nd Jain 
Tirlhankara, IL 624, 627 
Afja, t , 1 214, 607 

Arjun, (l) Of Bftndi, 111. 1479, (2) Of 
Kotab UL 1528 
Armorial bearings, L 162 
Almonries, IL 752 

Anna, worship of, L 90, tea 8WOBD 
Initiation to LOO 261,11 691 
Army, of Bikaner, lu 1160 or MArwAr 
11.1119, oi Jaipur, 111 1435 
Aror, Alor, fc, L 6. 51, 111 1282. 1283 
Artillery, early we of, L 362, bound 
with chains, L 353 sprinkled with 
Boats’ blood before battle, IL 1042 
Am Slu bMAm, the peach tree, Prunut 
per Hen 11 774 
Aryans, waste land, L 236 
iryivarta, 1 28 
Xsaf JAh KlzAmu 1 mul'c 1 473 
XsApttraa, the goddess, L 79 113 IL <82. 
CL 1414 1461 

AahtabhnJL Aahtabhoja Stlti, the eight 
armed goddess. 1U 1754 
AahUml featlvsl, IL 649 S«a JAKA 
XASBVAXI 

Xsl HAnsi, t.lll 1461 

Alla!, AsvdnJkot, t , L 295, IL 1220 

Aalol tribe, U 1125 

Astr, Arirgarb fort, L 77, 126, 292. 475 
ilL 1446 1481 

AaokashtamI (estival, U 673 
Aspetl, asvapatl, term applied to Mughal 
Emperors, IL 1026 

A as, th» Wild I 20, ill 1308 Se* 
GOUOTAR 

Aiaakenol tribe, L 295 IL 933 
A at bin Sea AstaitbIxa 
A stronomy, 1L 757 

Alan, ft demon, L 113 11 653 UL 1442 , 
ft Hindu name for MusalmAna, 1 283 
290, IL 931 093 1032 
Asva, Aswa, tribe. L 7t. 76, IL 930, 033 


Asvamedhs, ceremony, L 29 CO, 77, 91, 
UL 1355 

AaviltMma of JfArw3r, IL 913 
Atak Sea Attock 

A tit, an order of ascetics, 1L 8J5 UL 1750 
Attock, Atak, t , * , L 391, U. 652 
Augury Set Oxzks 
A nrangseb, the Emperor Alamglr, con 
temporary princes L 435 , rebuke to 
his tutor, I 436 Intent on converting 
Hindus I 458 his BAJput wife. L 
179 , tetters I 439 , letter on the 
Jliya L 442 prepares to conquer 
Mewfir 414, de tented, 44 S , attacks 
MArwAr IL 993 , attempt to depose 
him I 450 his BAJput officers, L 
2"6 destruction of Hindu temples, 
IL 9°4 Ul 1388 bis death, IL 1012 , 
his character, I 436 
A orlnt, t., IL 730 011 
Avanl, AvnnlmAts his earth goddess 
Ul 139" 1813 
AvaotL HJJaln.L 312 
Awa, t, L 218 II 860, 879, 1044, 1996 
AyamAU, worship of IL 966 AyapanthI 
the ascetic order, 1L 968 
Ayodhya-d 1 45 

Atam 8hAh, L 439 444 449, 457, 464 
Arlmu sh-shAo Emperor 11 1020 

Uftba a younger member of MewAr house, 
L 167, 384, 498 UL 1371 
Babol bAwal the acacia tree, acacia 
Anb^t f 649 IL 774 et pastlm 
BAbur his descent and early history, i 
351 , Invades India, L 352 , attacks 
RAna gangs, L 353 , Introduces 
melons and grapes, IL 748 , bis 
Mmavt Ul 1665 

Bachera Wtchajl of Jalsalmer, U. 1201 
Bsdarinflth t , a 1207, UL 1639 
Baddhl a string amolct, ill 1381 
BAdhel tribe See VlDUlt 
Radnor L, 1 344 667 
BA&rmAU, worship of, 1 326 
BAgheltribe.L 118,11 717,1039, BAghel 
khand, U 717 
BAghes, the tiger god, L 23 
BighJl of Deola, I 363. BAgh Singh 
ShalkhAvat, 1U H25 
Bflghnakh. the tiger claw weapon, U 721 
Bagpipes a 755 
Bagr&wat sept. UL 1640, 1817 
Bahadur (1) King of GuJarAt, attacks 
MewAr, I 361 . (2) SbAh. Emperor 
tte lux BaniPtm Sain, (3) of 
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Bahangarh, U. 878 ; BhatkhSvat, HI. 

13-38 

Bahiir, Blharimsll of Amber, t 878, CL 
1337 

Bahfiwal Khfin, [IL 1301 
Bahawalpur Elite, U. 1137, 1141, UL 1800 
Bahra. Behra, t, 1L 035 
Bahrain Cor, of Persia, L 273 
BihQmfin DarSrdasht, L S T 
BatrSia Kh3o, Moghal general, L 375 
Balrflt Set ViEtiT 
Bala tribe, I 141 

BSisa, naw, the twenty two HoghaJ 
districts, II 1027, 1037 
BabUh month, festivals, U 671 
Bafn-Bat, 1 633 
BajTrdo, Feshwa, L 485, 491 
Bain, mRIet, II 597 el panim 
Bsjrsng, monkey-god, L 163 
BsVhsr, Lhakkar. Bokknr, t , I 6, 22, 
109, III 1283, 1319 See RoHSI 
Bakhsssr, t . ill 1277, 1278 
Bakhsbi, Commander of the forces, L 656, 
IL 0-6, UL 1519 

MI, the sun god. See BliJiTH, BiLsrTA 
Mia, VSIs. tribe, I 181.131,251 
BSlabsnd, a t nr ban fillet, L 429, II 685, 
759. 765 

BalabhL Sck VihiBHl 
Bilakapntrs, Ellakarfie. L 51, 10S, 134. 
250 

B&land of Jalsalmer, U 1181 

BsldAn, ball dan. an offering to the gods, 

I 91,258,11 599 
Bileokouros, L 250 
BaJbara, derivation Of name, L 122 
B&lmukahd, Krishna, 1L 610 
B&In&tb, BSIslva, L Introd il, 01, 253, 

IL 705, 923, UL 1756 , Jogf, UL 1267 
Baloch tribe, Hi 1151 
Billot ra, t. f JL Jill, 1IL 1270 
Mmani.r.llL 1686 
BAmanla, a section of Bhfits, U. 814 
Biro tin, Bnddhlst figures at, L 26, IL 1169 
Banfis, r . L 10. 13, 579, IL 772 
Banbtr Singh of Mewir, L 317, 367 
Banda of BOndt UL 1473 
Baners, t., L 168, 198. 193, IL 904. 906 
Bants, the merchant caste, L 111, IL 765 
Banishment, ceremony of, II 076 
Bannaphar tribe, IL. 715 
Banners, .. 163.1L *M, 767. 768, 831 
Blori. Moll, b&wsri,* step-wen, reservoir, 

E. 967 

Bnori, Swarfs, a criminal tribe, I 214, 

Ui. 1696 


BA pa, Bappa of Chi tor. L Introd. iiw, 
259 

^Spota, an aaosstral hold hsg, L SOI ti 

Baptist*, Col. J F., L 535, IL 1088 
BApu Blndhia, L 616 
Baraha tribe, IL 1187, 1191 
Birah Kothri, twelve fiefs of Jaipur, III 
1136 , M isha, a plgnt Cowering all the 
rear round, U 81 S, Stagha, the 
twelve-tfned deer, UL 1177 
Baranihankar, the mixed castes, UL 1721 
Barir, a tar. L 169 rf potrim 
Barehhl dohAJ, *n appeal to the lance, I 
212, UL 1465 

Bardif sens, bard of the host, a Karjnj 
title, IL 039 

Bards. L 82, opposed to Zillm Singh, 
UL 1567 , when they die, they go to the 
moon, 11 992 , tilled from Mewir, UL 
1807; lands granted to, IL 580; 
extortion by threats, U. 811 , their 
satire, U. 742; demands Increase of 
marriage expenses, tL 713, as carrier*, 
IL 813 

Birglr. cavalry provided with hones by 
the State, UI 1122 

Bargttjar tribe, L 66. 107, 110, UI 1155 
BArha, Sayylds of. L 467, 176 
BAri, a caata of servants, L 367 
Barilla, manufacture of. IL 1118, UL 1307 
BarolU, temples at. L 17, UI 1752 
Barr tttar, the rock pigeon, UL 1619 
Baregaia, Broach, L 18, 256 
Barwitla, an outlaw, exile, IL 797, UI 
1401. 1637 

Basil, a form of slavery, L 206, IL 1219, 

UL 1797 

Basanl, the spring festival, IL 657, 755, 
1025 ; Baaanti, the goddess of spring, 

U 657 Set Vasas-r 
Bastard castes, L £08 
Bat, a share, L 202, IL 982; Bsttl, 
division of crops between landlord and 
tenant, L 683, IL 1115, UL 1550 
Bathing of the god dm, U. 666 
Mrf, v&U, a cake of millet flour, IL 1000, 
1150 

Biwans, a tract of fifty-two villages, I 
<57 

Bayina. L, L 103, 144, 319, 853. IL 053, 
956 

Biz Bahidur, BSyarid of KAlwa, I 376, 
373 

Bedla, t , L 195, 380, U. 663, UL 1480 
Begfiu, t, L 609, 661, ttl 1677, 1805. 1310 
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Keftra, t See BAOTU 
Benares, BCmdl house, UL 1483 , ofcserra' 
tory. JL 757 Bn K am 
B enavolences, levied at marriage 1. 187 
Bemb, r , 1 13, S«S, 3$9 684, JL E96 
76?, 810 

Bernier, T , L 438, U. 725 
Ben!, Ber Singh (l) Bftattl, II 7JB3/ 
(2) of Jalsalmer, 1224 
Bet Bland, U. 703 

Bettca, p,| p 

BUM on month, festivals In, U 678 
BAadrft/an. lUmdnlua, t , U S20 , 862, 
954, III 1269 

BbagwUndSa of Jaipur, I 178, 389, S91, , 
tft 3W7 

Bhalnsror, Bhalnsrorgnrh, t , L 234, 319, 
395, 414, 415. 416 fil. 1686, 1691 
Bhsirava , Bhalron, god tit war, L 412, 
U. 843, 111. 1774 , Jbamp, Ui 1663 
Bhhma &lh, minister of llewftr, I 403 
Bh&n Saptaml, festival U 657 , Bhflnn 
(Oka, land of the dead, tf. 658, 002. 1044 
BhM Singh, (1 ) of Jaipur. VL 1339, (3) ol 
Bond], 1492 

Bharatpur, d., » 127, UL 1357 
Bhirmall of Catch, II 1233 
Bhartrlbhat Of Mewir. 1 296 
BhaitrtharU 6,11.735,894 
BWU caatc. Sn Basra 
BMtta caste. Ill 1296 
Bhatner, t , L 142, 11 1163 
Bhlltrid vltya, the brother* festival fl 696 
Bhattl (!) tribe, I. 55, 102, 294, 298 , 11 
911, 1169, 1252. tupport the Jttlhora, 
1005, emigrate to Bikaner, 1165, 
lections, 1242 (2) ol Jalsslmer, 1183 

Bhatw&ra battle at, UL 1532, 1611 
B harms gar, B hives gar State, L 137 
Bhavia}, Ui« goddess, IL 1125, 1)L J7|4, 
1809 

BhayyM, the brotherhood, I 154, 202, 
IL 961 

Bfiet-begAr, forced labour, l 239 
Bhll tribe, IL 651, ill. 1280. eal with 
Bhjpnts, 1621, foray by, 1644 , In 
Sotah. 1703, stone worship 17C3, 
of Id*r, Inaugurate BJlnas of Mew3r, 

I 26?, IL 1129 , measure* for their 
Improvement f £86 
BUUaia tribe, UI 1389 
Bhllwie*, t. I 681, UL 1736 
Bhlm BiiSr, UL 1776 

\y> iwimi vt v.it. 7^ , v tat , 

12) n ot Mtwir. 611 , (S) of Mdnrar, 

IL 825, 1077, (4) of Xotal. 10 1624 


Bhima IT , Bholo Chaulatya, I 117, 293 
Bhlmthadl breed of horses, IL 1045, UI 
1771 

BhlaaUt.U 904 

Ehlndar, t , I 416, 611, 531, 666,667 
BUInradl. t , IL 944, 1109, Ui 1289 
Bhoj Pramttia ol Milvra, L 109 
Bhojak caste. III 1293 
Bhojpcr lake, L 459 
BhoUnith, 8Iva U. 602, 892 
Bhoosl, Ehawan Singh of Mevrir, L 308 
Bhontla llarfithas, L 371 
Bftopd/ State, t S33 

BhOkhI Mila the famine mother god Jets, 

I 309 UI 1305, 1758 

’Kutrm.’narti.’i. WU , exertion lor, "i , 
BliOmla, the holder of a freehold, 1 190, 
677 et jn% mm 
Buis, r , II 1226 
Bldar, t , siege of, til 1489 
Bideair, t , IL 1114 

Blgha, e measure of area, L 233 ti panim 
BMr, Bahlr, Bthdrimali of Jaipur, t 376. 
Ill 1337 

BUaUenl Ifita, Worship of U 1193 UI 
1508 

BljarfW. BIJalrM, (1) of Jatsalmer, U. 

1193, (2] Singh of Jaipur, 111 1347 
Bljar Jllr, assassination of, III 1283 
! BljoUl, temptee et 1 209, 3'0 UL 1797 
Dike of Bikaner, lL 951. 1123 
! Bikaner, ennals of, |L 1123 
Blbamajtt of jrewdr, t, 360 
Blndraban. t„ IL eo7 , -d&s of Jaipur, til 
1305 

Bin (1) a packet or betel, I SSI, 481, IL 
1040 , <2> meadow lihd, I 233, U 648 
Bfrad, the eulogy of e bard, I IJ4, 416, 
UL 1632 

BJrslnybdeo, (1) ShalkMvat, UI 1387 , 
(2) ol BOndl, UI 1472 
Birthdays, knot* tied to mark, UL 1697 
BIsafdeo, »« Vfsaupeva , lake, U. SOI, 
111 1453 

Blshan Slnch, (1) of Bhndl III 1514 , 
(2) of Jaipur. UL 1341 
Blackmail, protection, L 203 Bn JUKI! 
will 

Blindness of one eye unlucky, U 1234 
Blood price Bet MOv&KATI 
Boer staying the L 385.U 660, 1U 1748, 
annual bunt, L 80 , sacramental 
eating of iL 661, UL 1331 
rfehxv.*-bav<Ilas»-nin>ir,» Umdrr,.lil 1553 
18S2 

Bonflre* »t the II oil festival, U 663 
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KUhor Singh of Kotah. 1IL 1523, 1592 
KltAr, qitAr, a string of camels, U 1109 
KnoU, marking birthday*, til. 1097 
Knox. Erigsdicr-General A , L 544 
Koila, Bet, 1U 1571 
Roll tribe, HL 1279, 1230 
Kortgicm, battle, t 97 
Kotah State, annals, HL 1521 ; origin of 
* name, 1103 , separated from BOndl, 
1485; nnhcalthlness, 1704, 1707 
KothArt, r, L 13 
KothSrta, t , L 195, 389, 330, 478, 529, 
655, 663, 11. 661, 635 
Kothri, & chamber, tribal group* In 
Jaipur and BQcdl, I 107, Hi. 1438, 
1488 

Krishna, In the MahAbhArala, 1 
Dw&rka, hi* capital, I 47, lhe*nindn 
Apollo,* L 222, 620; cult at Nath- 
dwAra, I 629. U <507; the ‘dark one.* 
623 , history or, 621 ; festivals, 633 ; 
forms of, 628, 639, patron deity of 
n&ras, 618 , in Russia, 615 5 death. I 
61 , Image removed to Me»Ar, U 609 ; 
effect of his cult on RAJpnta, 619; 
worshipped In caves, 63a ; favoured by 
Mughal Emperor*, 603 
KrUhna KnnwArt, tragical (ate of, t 635, 
U 1082,111 1412 
Kuchfl man, t . U. 820. 853, 1084 
Kuhflrt. r , L 120 
Kujliban, L 239. IlL 1482 
Knkkureswar, Siva, III 1823 
Kuladevl, a tribal goddeas, 1. 106, II 1179 
Kulln BrAhmans, U. 595 
KurnSra, god of war, L 81, IL 658, 634 
Knmfirap&la Chanlukya, L 117, 128, tl 
916, IlL 1651 

KOmbh Shflm temple*. L 336. IlL 1818 
KOmbha BAna of ifeway, L 332. IL 915 
KOmbhatmer fort, i 12, 107, 169. 106, 
316, 369, 371, S39. U 777; taunded, 

I 336; besleg*d by ShAhb&a KhAn, 
L 398 ; recovered, 403 ; restored by 
Marathi*. 546; taken by British, I 549. 

II 773; gates, 770; temples. II. 779; 
Inscription, I 251, U 731 

KOnt, KCt. estimate o4 standing crops, 
L 693 ^ ^ ' 


KnwJrl, r , L 19, 106 

lAbri Khan FarangL I 352 
tachhma n Singh, fl> of Chllor, 1. S07 , (2> 

Shaikh! vat. IlL 1 420 : (3) of JiUsimer, 
IL 1218 

Lfi da tin, L, IL 862 

LAkhs, (1) Laksh Slush of llcvlr. !. 121 , 
(2) Phulinl. IL 853, 941. IlL IMS. 1310 
Lakhamsl, Latah nun Singh of Chllor, I 
307 

LA khan, (1) Ben of Jahalmer, IL 1210; 

(2) a deified b*ro, 719 
TekM Jasgal, U. 1156 IfOWrJ 
LekhAautL cL, L 138 
Lakuhaa, Siva, I la trod urvt 
Lakwa Lida. L 521, 525, 5:6, 330. IL >78 
L&I BA1, L 331, 111 1681 
Lai Kits, Qlla*, fort of Agra. IL 877 
L&l ShAhhU. saint, HI 1613 
Ulisuat, L&lsot, battle, L 513, U >75 
Land system In Kotah, IlL 1359 , la 
MewAr, L 168, 573 , In Jilaalmer, U. 
1240 ; landholders, L 190. 578 
LangAha tribe, U 911, 1191 
Lanka, || 693, 701 
LAr tribe. L 138 
LArkhAnl tribe, ill 1120 
LAwa, t , L 511, 567, HL 1610 
Lead mines, 1. 169 

Leaping from predplcee, rildds by, UL 
1663 

Legitimacy, confirmed by RanA. St* 
COKKZVSAUTT 

Letters, treacherous, L 413, D. 637 
Levies, f.udaL St* KHM 
Libraries, L Introd. Iri, U. 603 
Llngam and Yonl symbols, I 261, II 59*. 

1016 St * ttutliC WoMitTf 
Literature, U 756 , ... „ 

Utter*, warrior* concealed la, L 80S, 0. 
731 

Locusts, II 775 _ .... 

Lodarwt, t.,L lOt; 109. 236. 298, B. 1I>3. 
1198. 1205 

LohAna tribe. UL 1233 
Lohkot, L 118, ii% 234 
Let, deified hero, L 283, IL 900, UL 
1447 

toean, Uent , Id. 1778 
Lttka tribe, UL 1299 „ 

L6mri tribe, L 75. UL ISM 5'* 
lunar RSly-tiU S" 

L6n»»lr*. t-» * *»♦ m > “* 

battle, IL 19>* 
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JaBun of Mirwir, fl. 9(3 
JaJJitra fertleal, 13. 649. 697 
JaljhllJnl festival, L- 251 
JUIor, t, L 334, 11 797, 941. 954. 970, MS, 
1010, 1079, 1100. HL 12W 
Jam, ft title, L 103, 0. 1219. BL 1288 
JambOnada, Batin-goM, L {(, B. 694 
Jibkj L of Englind, letter Of, 1 423 
JamvM, Jamw&hi ilita, worship cf, IiL 
1331 

Janamaahtaml festival, 1L 830, 819, 678 * 
JaaapSa bill, f. 18, Sfl. 1637 
JanavL JiniDil lilts, won Up of, L 414, 
U. 872. 11L 137# 

Jnneo, the Brahma nlcaj cord. I. 261 
JanJuha, Janlua tribe, IL 1175 
Jaawant <1) Rio Ehao. L 523; (2) Bio 
Hotkar. «e« Eottna ; (31 Slagh o{ 
Jlirwir. 13- 975; commands against 
Aurangteb, 980; conduct at battle 
of Dharmit. 724; at Khajua, 9S2; 
repudiated by hia wife, 724; aerrice 
In Kabul, 984 ; death. 985 ; char* 
meter, 986; cenotaph, 835 ; treatment 
of hi* family. 990; (4) of Jahalmer, 
1227 

Jit, Jit, tribe. I 127. U. 1124, 1148, 
1254 ; connected with Oelae, L 74. 128, 
IL 1124; with Rkjpota. 1-127; In 
£tkaner, 1L 1128 ; attached by lfah- 
mOd, 1. 129 ; aeetlona of,. ill 1297 ; In 
Bharatpur, 1357; at Ifn, 1359; right 
of inaugurating Mah&rAJa of Bikaner, 
0. 1129; Kathlda. L 123, a 917 
Java, IL 703 

Javftdla, hone or Cngga, tL 1027, JU. 
1452. 1T10 

JAwad, t.. L 15. 251. 504, 510 
Jaw&hir Singh of Bharatpur, 10. 1359 
JawSJamukhl temple, IL 1037 
JawAn Singh of Ifew&r, L 123, 543. BL 
1825 

JSwar, JAwara. mines, L 169, 321, 397, 
585 

Jayadeva, aongi of. 1 337, H 629, 630, 
755, 764 

Jeth Blogb, (1) of Bikaner, U. 1132; (2) 
of JaiMlmer, 1211 
JethJ. a wrestler, IL 751, Cl 1817 
Jhlls Kakwtaa tribe, L 135, 1L 1039 
Jhilaka monartery, 111 1751 
JbAIawAr State, 1 838, 111 1780 
JhiirapStan, U. U1 1780, 1792 
Jhhrol. t, 1 219. W 
Jh&m-barir, a broom Ux. lil 1567 
Jhlsslhunu, Fatehsur.t., L 838, 111 1423 


Jlgarkhor, a witch, ramplre, 1 89, CL 
1815 

JlnJlaJAH t, B. 1229. Cl 1318 
Jlnal, artOVry. UL 1717 
Jlran, U i 319, 445, 504 
JUya, the poll tax, L 411, 489. H. 82X 
W4, 1021. 1037 ; abo’Ubed, 1 471, BL 
1432; letter of remonstrance again*!.! 
442 

Jobner, 1, UL 1328, 14S0 
Jodb Bfll 1 339. B. 96*. Jit 1339 
Jodha of Jodhpur, L 325, 839, |L 9(7, 959 
Jodhpur, el, petition, 11 £20; founded, 
L 339, B. 947; captured by Hoeiala. 
958 ; occupied by BrKUh, 833 ; 
besieged by Jagat Singh. 1085 
Jog! ascetic*. IL 918, 919. S*4 Kas- 

*hvta 

Joginl Vogtnl (1) spirit* who feed on the 
a lain, II. 1016. 1179, UL 1755; (2) 
1UU, image of, 1808 ; (3) r, B. 850 
JoodJ Of Mewlr. IL 593 
Johar, Janhar, general aulclde cl women, 
L 84. SUL 363. 381, 11 7*1, 992, 1213, 
UL 1821 

Johya. Jolya, tribe, L 102. 129, 142, 250. 

11 941,944.1130, 1133. UI 1300 
Jones, Sir IV, 1 40, 41, 42, 107, 11 630. 
652, 700 

Jokr, Jawdr, millet, L 237 ft jwin'jw 
JOd, mountain*. L 75, 129. B. 817 
JnJhAr.a memorial stone, 1 00, 01 1112, 
1815. S**T1ut* 

JuUha. • wearer, UL 1280 
Jftna Cfchotan. t, HI- 1274 
JOnagarb hill. 1 54. 291, 293 
Justice, administration of, 11 1112 

Elba tribe. 1 111, U. 1170, Cl 1511 
Karhahri, a court of Justice, town d title*, 
1111431 

Kachbwdha tribe, 1- 66. 106, 181. UL 
1328; aeetlona of, lU. 1438; Kachh-l* 
higdr, EaehhwAhagarh. UL 1829 
Eahror, U U. 1223 
Kal ian, of Jalsalmer, IL 1203 
KAIokhAnl QOlmkhJnl Chauhln*. U. 

945. UL 1423 
Kalachari dynarty. L 48 
KUaaJar fort. L 63, JS9, 376 
EAtbhoJ of Chltor. L 253 
Kalhora triba, IL 854, UL 1299 
nn. worship of, 1 317, B. 685 
Kin Sind. *, L 4. 18 
xm> Deri, worship Of. 1 113 ; temple 
at Chitor, UL 1821 
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Killnadt, Klllndri, r, fl. 038 
EUlyanlg, the dragon, 1L 636 
Kllpt, t., L 835 

Kafylrt Blanh of 2!Tl»ncr, IL II 32 
KlraadaTa, Eimdeo, (tod of lore, IL #73, 
a. 147#; Klmadhwaja, Kimdhnj, 
Kimtmda, title of BJ thorn, 1L 630, 
3001 , Kimakmnhha, vessel of desire 
IL ##9. 838 

Eamani-d-dla Khln, wflr, lit 1317, 
1357 

Kirabakhih, prince his mother, 11 1015 ; 
letter from Anrangreb, f 139 , marries 
a RJJputni, I 178, death. U. 1015 
Kampltanagara, t , L 60, 69, 295 
Kanstsen of Mewtr, L 251 
Kanaswa, Kanswa, Inscription, M 917, 
HL 179# 

Kansu], founded, L 50 , early history, IL 
933 . extent, L 60, U. 038 , attacked 
by Shlhihu-d-dln, 939 ; defeat of 
nnmlyQn, L 373 ; mythical Klthor 
dynasty. It 824 
Klndhal of Bikaner. II 1131 
Kanhalya, Krishna. It. #02 #09 
Kanhal. KanpAl of MArwlr, 11. 913 
KanMt, valuation of atandlng crops, L 
583 

KAood Jtlohlndargarh, t , 11L 1259 
Kanphata, Kanphara Jogs, L 87, IL #01, 
#82 

Klnthal district, L 347. HL 1870 
Kan va dynasty, L #S 
Karan Singh, (1) of Bikaner, U 1135; (2) 
of Jaisalraef, 1210, (3) L of Mewir, L 
303 , (4) II of Mewir, 427 
Karanli State, I 103, 180, 1L 1049 
Klrttlka Karttikeya sear god. 11 #87 , 
Kirttik, month, festivals la, #95 
Kiri. Benares, 1. 93, 139 
Katehr, P.ohlikhand. L #«. 110, IL 717 ! 

Klthl tribe, L 83, 133, it 9(1 ; KithIA : 
wlr, L 133 

Kanrava tribe, 11L 1292, 1294 
Kamirabl, ct, L 51, 6#, UL 1395 
Kiyarthcarie.HI 1814 
Kedir, Kedlmith. hi. .1163 
Kehar of Jalsalmer, tit 118# 

Kelwn, t,L333.SS0, 412 
Ketwlrx, t . L 312, 316. U 77#, hi 1563 
Keen! 311 ta. worship of. L 118, in. 1414 ! 
Kerala, km., t 52 
Keshorte. temple of, 11L 1545 
'Zettiearnms, privilege ol "Deafmg. 1 ' 
215, 233 Sr* XAKKjUA 
KhadaUra, section Of Jains, it 603. 1108 
VOI~ in 


Khsdgs, a aword, Bthipana, worship of. 
It #79 

Khalrllq. Kheriln, t., L 111, 1L 1004, lii 
1273,1322 

Khahia, Khajwa, Khajohn, battle, it 982 
KhiHsa, crown or fiscal estate, 1 166 
Khimnor, Khlmnanr, battle, I 394, 417, 
1L 640 

Khandtla, t .lit 1384, 1390, 1(18, 1422 
Khin Jahin lodt 111 1387 
Khargadha, the wild ass, Ut 1306 St* 
GOBXKA& 

Khars bandhit binding on the (word as 
an Initiation to arms, L 185, 223 
Khirf.r.,! 13, 499,579 
Kharlakar, a tax on forage and wood, L 
170,577, It #44, UL 1725 
Khawar. oasis, UL 1272 
Khejra tree, it 683 1151 
Khenglr tribe, L 293 
Kher, Kbergarh, ire KHXEDHaa ; the 
tribal levy, L 197, 1L 1041 
Kherilu. See Knitiltc 
Kherdhir, h, L 137, 267, a 941, lit 
1273 

Kberoda. t., L 515. U1 1821 
Khet Singh of Mewir, L 318, 321 
Khelrpdl. worship Of. I 318. 329. It 793 
Khlchl Chanhins, L 115, 163, UL 1790, 
Khlchlwira, UL 1347 
KhUJl dynasty. L 334 
Khlnwasar, It 882. 1008 
Khlrr Kbln. SnlUn, IL 734. 1197 
Khodlyir Mlta, wonhlp of, Ut 1444 
Khokhar tribe, it 740, 1191, 1222 
Khosa tribe, IL 814, 1073, UL 1298 
Xhota Bhlls, Ut 1468, 1521 
Khamin I. of Mewir, 1 283, JU«», 
chronicle, 1 250. 284. 309 lit 1813 
Khurram. prince, I 418, 423, 431, <32, 
IL 973 

Khnshhili, a benevolence. It 1159 ; 

Him, Bohra. UL 1391 
Khtahroi festival, L 400 
Khnsrn. prince, L 178 
KIka Kina, Partlb Singh of Mewir, 1. 
385 

KUadir, qU'adir, governor of fort, 
premier, t 218, It 832, UL 1519 
Klranl -M&ta. wonhlp of, U 1128; 
Klrar.la, a ceremonial umbrella, 1 234, 
310, U #40 
Klrlrcarte, lit 1429 

"Klria BtamD'na. -puur aft -Vitkin?,'*. VZb. 

I It 605, 11! 1819 

! Kbhangarh State, L 370, tt. 0#5, 974 

2<5 
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Kbbor 8-ngb of Kotah BL 1523 ISO* 
Kltar QltAr a string of camels, U. HOT 
Knots marking birthdays HL jot 7 
Kncn Brigadier-General A., L 54t 
Kolia fief 11L 1571 
Koll tribe IB. 1279 1230 
Korfgion battle, L 97 
Kotah State annals, ill. 15*1 origin cf 
name 1468 separated from Bond! 
118# nnhcalthlneas 1704 1707 
Kotharf r LIS 

KothAria t. t 195, 369 330 478 8*9 
#55 583 U. 684 635 
Kothri a chamber tribal groups In 
Jaipur and BOcdl L 107 Bt 1136 
1483 

Krishna In the MahAbhArata L 14 I 
DwSrkn his capital 1 47 the nfndu | 
\ polio L £22, 6*9 cult at K3th 
dw&ra, I 6*9 li 607 the dark one 
623 history of 6 I festivals 633 
forms of 623 639 patron de ty of 
Kiras, 618 In Russia, 615 death 1 
61 I lease removed to MewSr U 609 
effect of h.s cult on Ri]puta 619 
worshipped In eaves, 635 favoured by 
Mughal Emperors, 603 
Krishna Ktrawflrf tragical fate of L 635 
IL 103* III 141* 

KochS man, t-, II 8*0 853 1081 
KBbSrl r I 120 
Kujllban I 239 UL 146* 

Kukkurtswar Sira, 1 1 18*3 
KoUdevI a tribal goddess L 106 IL 1179 
Knlln BrShmans IL 595 
KumSr* god of war I 81 IL 658 694 
KnmflrardU Chaofnkya, L If 7 128 IL 
916 IU. 1651 

KOrabb Sh»m temrle*. V 336, 11L 1818 
Kftmbha RAna of MewAr L332.ll 9IS 
KOrobhalmer fort LI* 1C7 169 106 
316 389 371 38-3 II 777 foneded 
L 336 besieged by ShAhbAi KhAn, 

L 396 recovered 403 restored by 
Maritime 546 taken by British L 549 
II, 7 3 gates 779 temple* IL 79 
Inscription L 251 11 781 
Kant, KQt estimate of standing crops 
L 683 

Kuntai of Amber UL 133* 

Kuriltal the Mongol coancH L 165 
Knrwal Borflaa, battle IU 15*8 
Kusombha adranghtol oplam L3II 541 
Katbn-d-dln Qntbu-d dm saint Of 
Ajmer U 1014 Ibak L 208 IL 1164 , 
I-mnlk L <87 1 


Knwftrf r L 19 106 

tflbrt Khan Farangl, L 36" 

Lachhman «!ngh,0) of Outer L307 (•} 
ShaDchirat LI 14*0 (3) of Jsluhner 
n i*i8 

LAdnOn L IL 86* 

Lflkha, fj> laksh SJn,b ol Jfr*ir I 3*1 
(®) PhalAnl a. 153 91 1 LL 1305, 1110 
Lalhatnsl Lakshmao S.ngh of Cli) jw I 
307 

L A k ha n. (1) Sen of Jalsaloer H. 1*10 
(•) a deified hero 719 
Lakhi/aogal IL 1136 S« Hows 
lakhfiantl. cl L 138 
LakuBsa, Sir* I In trod, tiit! 

Ukw» Did a. I 5*1 6*5, SSS. 530 IL 873 
LAI BA1 L 331 UL 1681 
Lai Klla, Qlla fort of AjT*, U. 977 
LAI ShAhbAs. saint LL 1613 
LSlsont Ulsot battle I 513, 1L 8 5 
Land system In Kotah 111 1559 In 
JlewAr L lea, 6*3 !a JsUslmer U. 
1219 landholders L 190 5 3 
LacgSha tribe U 911 1101 
Lanka. IL 683 701 
LAr tribe L 139 
LArkhAnl tribe UL 1420 
LAwa L L ill 68* UL 1640 
Iesd mine*. L 169 

leaping frrmi precipice* luldd# by IU. 
1663 

legitimacy coo firmed by RsuA. St* 
ComttvuuTT 

letters tnacherona. L 1*0 U 957 
Levies fendaL St* Em 
libraries L In trod. |vl IL MJ 
Llngam and \ onl symbols L26I IL 596 
1016 . Set mAiuo Woasmr 
Lleeratnr* IL 756 

Litters, warriors concealed In, L 308, IL 
734 

Locust* IL 773 

Lodorwt t. L102, 1OT £96 S93 0- UBS, 
1193 1*05 

LohAna tribe UL 1295 
Lohkot L 116 *52, 234 
Lot, deified hero L **• IL 000, UL 
1447 

Luean Licet UL 1773 
LQka t Ibe Ul 1 299 
LUmri tribe L 75 UL I“99 8<v KCrtW 

Lunar fUJpots. St* CB\S0*ir**s* 
LOnavlla, LCni win. t I II i!9 UL 
182 

Lfl sat As, bittle IL 10 6 
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tan!, r , t 8, IS, 10, It. 689. 001, ill. 
1261 

LOakanin of Bikaner, II 1132 

JIa ajQn, an electuary of hemp or opium, 
I 403 11 671 

Jiacherl t , and State, I 141, lit ISal, 
I860 

JladAr, (1) saint, i 431, (2) tree 0.1152 
Jfldari, MJdrl t,l 222 318, 380 
Maggots In antelopes, 11 831 
Magic, sympathetic*! U. 1113, 1199, ex- 
pulsion of cholera, ill 1731 , practised 
by Jains, II 813 

MahAbat EhSn L 386. 393, 397, 472, <18, 
430.it 073 

MahAbharata war, date, L 63, relics of, 
IL 1018 

MahAdaJl Blndhia I) 876, defeated at 
81pra, L 500 interfere* in Mew&r, II 
1057 death, I 521 

Mahndeva Blva, cult in MewBf, II 598 
Stt 81 Vi 

MshAaatl. a cremation ground, I. 88, IL 
663 

Mah& Singh of Amber, Hi 1339 
MahAvldyaa III 1774, 1817 
Mahivtra, L 32. 78 
Mahearl caste, IL 1250 
Mahoswar, t , I 33, <7. 109. U 633 ill 
1415 

Mahl r, I 133 

MAM Muriltlb, the fish symbol, II 1023 
MahUhmatl, t . I S3, 47, UI 1M5 
MahmOd, (1) Begnda of Ahmaddbud, III. 
1821 , (2) of Ghazni L 116, 122 129, 
287 (3) of MAIwa, 1 335 
Mahobn t., I 139. II 716 
JUlna tribe See Mix* 

Stair, Mer, tribe, 1 12. IL 651, 787 888, 
0L 1300 1455 , marriage customs, II 
795 , met by Author 787 , character 
703 

Majam of Jalsalmcr, II 1186 
Makara g-inkrSntl, festival, II 697 
Makr&na rnarbla qu irrles, IL 1107 
MAtesl of Amber Ut 1335 
MAlava tribe I 142 
Waters II 1171 

Malba, rubbish, a land tag, II 1158 
Slalcolm. Sir J measures to reform 
forest tribes, L 637 Campaign In 
Central India 111 1573 
Statdeo of SfirwAr I 339 H 953 his 
treatment of llutnilytln 1 373, II 056 , 
his sons. 950 Ms cenotaph 835 


MslhArrSo Stt Hoixjlb 
M alik £6} arid, B3i Bahadur, I 378 
MSIkhilol tribe, L 118 
MsIIinath, hero 0. 843, I1L 1272, Xhaf, 
UL 1272 

Mallol tribe, ! 1(2 

MAlpura, t., forays against, L 315, 403, 
410 li 1103 

MAlwa, derivation of name. 111 1623 
Mandate tribe I 445, 514, li 1039, 
Mlndalgarh, t, L 15, 142, 106, 197, 212, 
403, 11 0i9 111 1721 

Msndallka, governor of * district, L 259, 
U 936 

Mandasor, t > <45, 430,614 
Mandarrf, worship of, ill 1444 
WJndhAta t, UI 1389, king, 1629 
Mandor d, IL 834. 941, 051. 094, seat 
ol government transferred from, 047 1 
walls, 839 , captured by JlAtbOr*, 956 
MAodu, el plUar of victory, I 335, 
captured by IlumOyfin, L 385 
Mangvlla tribe, L 91, 111 1300 
Mongrel, battle ill 1602 
MAnlkUUi, StOpa, IL 1189 
ManikrtM, Chauhflo, L 114 U 803, 000, 
111 1447 1440 

Manjanik, manjanlq a kind of catapult, 

I 862 

ManohardAa of JaUalmer, U 1225 
Mansab, offlee, prerogative L 177 rt 
jxutim MansabdAr, a title of oClce 422 
MAnsarover lake, L 379, U 891, 1031 
Min Singh, (1) of Jaipur, UL 1333 . 
reported attempt at poisoning by 
Akbar, i 408 UL 1338 I486, <2) of 
MJlrsvftr, IL 1080 , meeting with the 
Author, 822 

MansOrs, t . I 286. U. 1187, 1234 , UL 
1283 

Mips dues on measuring grain, II 597 
Marfithas, Mahrattas claim to R&Jput 
descent I 101 314 , rise Of 472 
tyranny of, 473, 510 , cross the 'ter- 
budda, 463 In JUJwa and GnJarAt 
485 cross the Chambal. 485, enter 
RAlPut&na, 489 , false British policy, 
605 

Warble quarries. It 1107 
Mari, the cholera goddess, II 1005, 111 
1733, 1734 

Maronl Marwan tale of IU 1331 
Marriage of children round tree L 261 1 
of Jtughab with RA/putnfs, 176 , age 
of, L Intred xxxvlll, reduction of 
expenses, IL 741 , benevolences levied 
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it, 187 ; exogamy, 190 ; customs of 
Malm, & 795 
Marwaa. See Masovt 
Mlrwir, annals of.li 929;*?ograrhy,110i 
Massage tae, L 71 
Mssiid of Ghazni, IL 1202 
lilts, the Mother goddess, L 03. 402. J) 
684, 891, 111 1280. 1809. Janaml. 
Jan&vl. I 414, il 672; Thin, 8«3 ; 
Mittchal mount, 683. See Siux- 

BlUil 

Math ora. L 48. IL 623, U73 
Msudiid of Ghazni. L 115 
Manna tribe. 1 272 

Manrya dynasty, L 65, 265 See Moej 
M lwam n nahr, L 127, U. 1124 
Maypoles at Holt festival. 111 1703 
Medicine. IL 750 
Medpit, 1. 9. 11 033 
Mel, r„ ilL 1713 
Melons, il 748, 1150 
llenll, IL 59*. J1L 1708, 1S0O, 1802 
Meo tribe See Mhi 
Mer tribe See Mam 
Mercantile tribes, 1 144 
Mercenaries, employment, L 181, U 1067 ; 
revolt, L £07 

Mercer, Mr Graeme, 1 4, 533, 111. 1729 
Herts, L 337, U 382. 910, 050; battle, 
1061 ; Mertla »ept of Eithora, f 567, 
IL 872. 050. 1005 
Mem, to., L 24 

Merwara, 11. 789. 1005 ; mbdued by 
Mew&r, L 684; by British. IL 793; 
Battalion, 704 
Metcalf, Lord, U. 027 
Meteoric fires, 1. 89 
MewAr, annals, L 247 
Mewtsa district, IL 1022, 1013 
tfewM.U. 717 

MhSU Maidina, t, L 109, hi 1789 
Mlhiragnla, L 256 
Mlhrftn, tha Indus, r , IL 1208 
Militia, feudal. L 197 
Jfto* tribe, A 313, If 651. 812, IB 1 332, 
1429, 1715; conquered by Ablial 
Singh, IL 1042 ; aborigines of Jaipur. 1 
107 ; attacked by Hfindeo, 1H 1332 ; 
right of Inanguraling BlJas of Jaipur, 
B. 1129 ; the criminal branch, liL 1430 
Min es and minerals, L 17, 168, 321, 585, 
ILUM 

Ministers, L 214, 479. 556. BL 1519; 
drawn from merchant class, L 363, 403, 
*49, 474, 500, IL 1088 
Minragm. L, L 103, 255 . 256, HL 1255 


Minors guardianship, L 188 
SOra Bil, L 337, IL 951, KL 1818 
Mirage, L 20. IL 883 

Mlris, hereditary estates, L 196, 57s. 

mthiU, km., L 40 
MIthrf, chid of, U. 864 
Moghla tribe, L 244 

Mohil, elan, L 102. 112, B. 941, 1127, UL 
1454 

Mokal of Mewlr, L 323, 331 

Mongol, meaning of name, L 123, IL 893 ; 

origin, L 68 
Monogamy, IL 711 

Monson, CoL Hon. W , retreat ol, UL 
1516, 1571, 1777 
Moon worship, IL 623 
Mora, t., liL 1439 
Morals, 11. 703, 1059, 1075 
Mori. Manrya tribe, L 65. 110, 126, 265, 
U 919 

Monran, t- J. 504. HI. 1832. 1646, 1647 
Mot* Baja, tidal Blngh, IL 959 
Mot! Vis bin. lit 1630 
Mu’axzam BaMdnr Bhlh. Shlh *Alam, I 
444, 464, IL 933, 034 
Muhammad, (1) the Prophet, I. 265; 
(2) Husain Mina. IL 1135; (3) bln 
KWm. t 114, 143, 270, 284, 286; 
(4) Shlh. Lodi, L 322, (5) Shift, 
Emperor, It 1025 

Mulnu-d din Chishti, aalnt, L 418, IL 841 
Mujd, the tree. L 329 
Mukuaddarra pass, 1 15. ilL 1522, 1571, 
1778 

MnktioddAs, <1} Klhar KMn. U 933, 
(2) Singh ot Kotah, UL 1522 
MuLusla, MnlrtJ, Cl) Chaulukya, L 116; 

(2) of JaUalmcr, IL 1213, 1223 
Malta SUJhj tolor. L 436 
Multin, ct, L 83. 142 , earth, U. 1154 
Mnnawwar piyUa, a ilranght of opium, 

L 86, IL 661, UL 1666 
M finds of Jalsalmer, IL 1200 
Mfodkall, Mood price, I 211, 830, IL 805, 
874 

llorld. prince, i. 435 
Muralidhar, Krishna, UL 1821 
Mnsic, U 752. UL 1709 
M uniat Mandavi, U. 812, BL 1670 
Mnadfar, (1) of AhmadSbld, L 361, D. 

785; (2) Husain MIraa, 11 969 
Mythology. JL 650. 705 

KSdlr Shah. Invade* India, L 456, IL 
1053 
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Hldol, t, L 202, 813, U 800, 806, 808, 
0(0, 011,997,111. 1450 
Kiga race, i 124, II 670. fighting 
ascetics, HI 1435 

Nagarchfil town, | 321. Oorha.Ui 1274, 
I'lrkar, 1275 1273 
Nagart t., L 370, lti 1813 
Nag&raeth, a dty magistrate, L 171, 231, 

U 632 

NSgnalcha, NagnaichUn, warship of, L 
106, 326 

Kigor, t., I US. 389, U 731, 873, 051, 1 
076, 091, 1037, UL 1449 
Mgpahlr, hUl. U. 893 
NSgpanchatni festival, li 678 
NAhau State, II 1020 
Nlhar KhSn. (1) KumpAwat, U 967, 088 
<2)of Marnfor, I 298, tf 841 
N&baroakh, tiger-claw weapon, U 721 
See BlOHsaitn 
Nahlw&ra, Aohliwin.L 163 
Najaf 'AU Khan, Qull KhAn, iU 1362 
Naltk&ra, naqqsro, a kettledrum, L 215, 
IIL 1492 et paetin , aswAtl, 11 674 , 
naqciAra darwjza, gate where sounded, 
1070 

Nala and Damsyanti, tale of, 11. 735, 1139 
Names, taboo of, 10. 1203 
NAnak, the Sikh dura, I 465 , panthl 
sect, UL 1500 

Nandi, the boll of Biva, it 598, COO 
Nlnta»t,lU 1703, 1709 
Nspujl, ot Bundl, IIL 1463 
NArAyan. Vishnu, ill 1760, -daa of 
BOndi, U1 U74 

Nftrial, t., L 291, 3(3, 11 806 809,929 
Narninggarb, t . U 765,787 
Kama, the guinea worm. UI 1303 
N&rfika Kochhwiha*, L 107, 1L 1027, 
1252 

Narwar. L, L 106. 376, UI 1373 
N&slru-d-dln Babuktlglo, L 295 
NathdwAra, temple, L 3(0, 11 607, 769 , 
endowments, 614 . Image of god 
removed, I 529, 1L 609 , pillaged by 
-Mambas, I 529 , pontiff, 1L 642 
NJthll MahArAJa, ill 1691 
NAUitirftm, figure paraded at Holl 
festival, U. 701 

Naukot, Naunangal, nine forts ol JIArwir. 

1 109, U. 971 

Naur&tri festival, U 673.670 
Naum*, fcanroia, festival I 91, 177, 400, 
U. 1021 

Nawal, Newal, Jit ot Bhoratpur, 111 
1360 


Kawalgarh fort, UL 1397, 1(25 
Nawauagar, L,U 1023 
NayySd, new converts to Isllm, iU. 1293 
Nazar, a gift from an inferior to a 
superior, L 682, II 684 it fattvn, 
ruiartna. a fine of relief, L 177, 1L 701 
Nizlr, a cunncb, guardian of harem, 1L 
1030 

Nekodyar, grandson of Aurangzeb, 1L 
1024 

Neml, Nemlnitha Set Akisittaxxmi 
N epal, refuge of RAjpots, L 301 
Nerbudda, r , prohibition against crossing, 
U 971, Ui 1503 
Mgambhod Qhlt, 111 1456 
Mkumbha tribe, I 142 
NUib, r , Indus, I 818,11 698,036 
Nlma Sfndhfa 1 463 
Nlmaeh, 1. 1 310. 504, U 784 
Nlma], t , U 817, 819, 1100 
Visit, g Jtla memorial. IIL 1789 
NlzAmu 1 mulk, Aiaf JAh, ( 473, 484 
NoblUty, foreign stocks, | 193 
Noainda, Nonlta, Krishna, IL 628, 6(0 
Nose-Jewel, respect paid to 1 602 
Nimri tribe L 75. U 856, id 1292. 1299 
Nfindab, a pledge by salt, IU 1405 
Nflnkaran, (1) ot Bikaner, U 1182. (2) 
of Jalsalmer, 1224, ShalkhAwat, JSS3 
Nfirabid, t., OUmnn’a Bridge, U 913 
NQrJahin, queen, I 422 
Nushlrwln of Terela, I 248, 253, 267, 276. 
278, 277 

Nnshizad of Persia, I 278 
ftysa, Kysaa, cL, I 26 

Oasis, III 1263 

Oaths, by throne, U 689 , among Main, 
706 , by a pit and pebble, L 201 , by 
throwing oil turban, I 512 , by arms, 
II 689 

Observatories erected by Jal Singh, It 
757 

Oghna Fanarwa, district, L 262, 316, 397 
0WharaandalEtate.il 9(3.1022 
Omens, 1 85, 341, 11. 710. 804, 1023 , 
by augur)’, I 85,3(2 li 767,798,862, 
1217, UI 1549, from a anake, I 342 
Omkirjl temple, UL 1398, 1663 
Omophagia, eating human flesh. U 672 
Omphls, King. L 125. IL 626. 1185 
One-eyed person, unlucky, IL 1234, HI 
1573 

Opium-eating L 82, 86, 213, IL 661, 7(9, 
880, 1149, 1254, trade, 1110, pledge 
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Of, Orb. tribe, til 1785 
Oradej siren by Jotfe, U BlS, 919 
Orchhx, l 140 436 
Ordeal, of confwalon. Hi. 1311 ; trial by, 
il 1113. byoath, 11L 1613 
Oreltat tribe. UJ 1656 
Otl, OtUn, f„ IL 603, 765, 1105 
OsirSI SIllAjiw, U. 603. 765, 851, 11 OS. 
1103 

OttorokonhU tribe. I 52 
Oxen of Gujirilt. I 422 
Oiene, CJJxId, 1 240 

FatmJI, hero, 1. 829, 11. 943 
Fachbhidm, Panchbfudr*, ult lake, 11 
813, 1005, 1107 
Pachbl same, U. 754, ill 1823 
Pachpah&r hlD. I) 723 
Padma, worship o*. It 673, 636 
Tadmlnl of Chitor, I 307 
Facri, a turban, pafri bedal fchii, 
brother by exchange of torbanx, lit 
1317 

rajfln of Jaipur, Ut 1332 
Fill, Ilaja of Delhi, L 63 
MUnpnr, riUccirt., 4., L 431 
rail, t. It 778. fill. 812. 940. 1073. 
1109 

raUbothra, cL, I 36, El 
PAIitAna. t , U 603. 633 
NUlwftl Brilhroani. U. 812, 942, 1235 
Piliya, a memorial etone, Ut 1700 
See Jcrnlx 

raiod, t.. I 41*. It 597, #15 
Pamir mountain*, L 161 
Wn. betel. M 'It» fix , *iren before 
batUe, L 346 * 831, 481, 552,570, aa 
an offer of aendce, U 069. 1040 
Panchfila, Panrhfilaka, kingdom, L It 
50 

ranch! yat, a riflae* or carte conned, L 
171, 215. 575, U. 1109, 1114 
Panchranni, the £i« of MATwAr and 
Jaipur. L 163, It 631, 960. 1051 
Fandiia, 1 37 

rindhxri. pandhri, tax, L 620, 530 
PAndya, km., t 53 
raid Pit. battle, L 489 
Paajoad. the Upper Indui, r , L 22. It 
1187. 1211 

Pnnw&r tribe See Tut In 
rap» Bit L 361 
par, r & a Pimrt 
ParalUkal tribe. L 125. 1L 626 
POraa patthar, the phUoaopber'l lloee, 
Ut 1«47 


Para* or! ma dee troy* the Fahatriraf, L 
43. Ul 1412 

r!rbaH, F!r, t„ I IS Ut 1165 
Pxrbalaar, t , It 851, losi, IMS: ba’tie. 
L 537 

PardhAn,a leader, prime minliter, t £11, 
216. 479, 556, It 907 
Parihlr tribe, L 107, 113. 110, It 839,904, 
lit 1444 

FSrkar, t. See Sxait Tlznx 
Timil. I’ar» me nil, CTundei. 11 718, 71*. 
719 

Parmatxti, el, t 109 
rarnA la St4 Pi S Bin 
Paropanboe rinjs, t »S 
P3r»\ anilth, twenty third Jain Tirthan- 
lari, L 103, 125 

I'artAb Singh. fl) of Jaipur. IL 8*5. fit 
1362. 1575, (2) el Dinner, U 1138. IS) 
I of UcwJlr, L 3*3. (4) If Of liewar, 
496; (5) SkalkMvat, Ui 1400 
Parifibtarh State, 1. 317 
PUrvatl, worship of. It 6*1, 6*7 
Parrel. Parrtx, prints, L 417, 4W. It 
073, lit I486 
rSxMnf nice, 1ft XtfJU 
Paaetl, a plongh tax. IL 1158 
Pfitallpntn, ct, L 37, U. 1173 
PStan, battle. It 876. 1074 , la Jatper, 
Ut 1139 See Axnnwjn PfriX 
Pa Ur, the Oentral Indian Ublelaed, L 
10. IS. Ut 1471, 1680 
Patel, a xfflxs* headman. I 171. 651. IL 
1116, tit 1550, a title Of MaMdaJi 
Blmlhla, It 1054. UrJr, a Ux, lit 
1551 

Filer? ro, a kind ol ordnance. UL 1719 
r*Lta, a patent, gnrrt, L 191. 537 , Bahl, 
book of pante, 205, 678 : patUwat, 
patUyat, bolder of a (rant, 182, 231, 
216, U. HIS 

Pitta, the hero, L 390 fire 1 iHiLt 
Paellya, rollya. Image at entrance of • 
temple. Ut 1774 
Pftnxsrh, t.,L}}5 
Pem filnth. of Xotah. UL 1523 
Feriplue of the Erythraean Sea. t 43, 
240 

Persian deice ct of lit sir family, L 271 J 
wheel, LL 1661 
Prthapor, Pltapnr, t, | 110 
Pelt a ration, t IK, It 964. Ut 1413 
PUr, the Ho'I featlral, fl. 661 
Phagala In tint IL 700, 703 
Duett b. IL 1067 
PhUeun. month. featlrali, It 460 
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Phallic worship. 1 284. it 698, TO 4 
Phslodl, t , 11 813. 955. 1005 1225 
Philosopher's stone See P it- 

rhaUdoU, Com festival, IL CM 
Phtllra, t , U 841, 1141 
Pfchoia late, L <05. 4S4, <40 
Pfla Kh&I at Dayana. 1. 319, 358, 111. 1817 
Pillars, memorial, L 90 Se* Jwal*, 
PXtlTi, SEOiU 

Plndlris, raids by, 1 8 treatment In 
Kotah, 111 1573 , campaign ol War 
tjaesa of Bastings 1577 
ripal the sacred Os tree, L 85, ii CIO, 
874, 803 , Priehl, 1. Ofl 
ttpSt, t, H 851, 052 
Piram. Plramgarh, Island, L 137, 291 
Pirthlrij Set rRjTSIYiaijA 
PlsJngsn, t., 1J. 801 863 
Pltri, pltrideva, the sainted ancestors, 

1 33 «B 325, U. 873, 837,1041 
PokAran flef, I 218, It 818, 822, 831, 955 
1008, HI 1271 

PoVlnma, PnaliVama Brlhtnans, L 22, 
H 1255 

Polygamy, I 357, 858 U 711 
Poppy cultivation Ul 1007 
J'orua, I 47, 249, a 782 
Posthumous births, cause* ol discord, II 
1081,111 1876 

pramAr* tribe, l 107, 111, II 041, Ul 
1444, 1093 

Praalol tribe I 37, U. 1173 
rratthSra tribe St* paniaia* 

PraySg, Prig Allahabad l 40 II 1173 
Prayer-call, prohibited, U 1059 
Precipice, suicide by jumping item, lit 
1603 

Premiers, 1 214 

Priesthood, influence, U 680, priestly 
functions ol Danas, I 32, 247, 260, 11 
602 659 

Primogeniture, 1 494, 11 1071, lit 1370 , 
Mt wide, L 465 It 675 
Prisoners, treatment of, 1L 1112 
Prithlvl, Prithlvlraja, (1) ChauhAn, 1 
38, 104. 113, 133, 136, 140, 290. U 715 
037, {£) I ot Jaipur, lit 1330, (3) It 
of Jaipur, 1301 , («) of Bikaner. L 398 , 
<6) of MdrtfSr, 1! 085 , (fl) ot Kotah, 
lit 1601 

Pflgai Bef, 0 730, 915, I12<, 1185 
PUuy&l o! Jalsalmer, It 1210 
Pur, t, 1L 9C9 , Purmandal, l , I 449, 
<66, 1L 1004, 1008 
FurBnasj L In trod. *1, 83 


Bcshkar lake. It 690, 891, Brahmans, 
res POEHiRSA 

Putra, a deified re nth, L 2SS, 328, 11 032 

QWmkMnf. See KAxkkhJsi 
Q arftvsJ, a running light. 111 1059 
Qltflr St* KrrAn 
Qntbu I mulk. See Kctec 1 iiux it 

Babur! tribe, it 1193, lit 1297 
BAbrl nialte pottage. 11 848 972 
Rilrmn ol CMloe, 1 340, 111. 1475 
RMpAl ol MJrw&r iL 943 
KA8sAI DarbS rf lU 1334 
BAfsen, t , t 349. 356 
BA8 Singh ot Bikaner, 1 399, IL 958 1132 
BACUi&na EAJrutAna I 1 
Bafin-d-daraJAt, Emperor, 1 <75, 11 

1024 , Bafiu d-daula. Emperor, U. 
1024 

Baghudeva hero 1 325 Jlaghugach. t. L 
5 15 Baghnvansl title of HAnai,t 247 
Eahnt, Bhaltls. U 1167, Bahatgarh, t , 
L 4 

Babkala a twliel gnn. It 821 
Rah ml. km , L 249 
BAhup of Chltor L 305 
Balnst ChnuliAn, 111 1463 
Jl&Jagriha I'AJgtr, t . L 61, 61 
Blilr Ml-e, I 21, lit 1299. 1310 
RA]e*wari worship of, L 106 
RA1 Jogf, chief warrior ascetic, it 631 
BJJkumAr tribe, Infanticide, IL 743 
BAltoka ladles apartments ft 901 
RAJputa, origin ol L Inlrod jjul, 100, 
248 , alienated from Mughal*, I 4Q1 
cl Jaipur, lit 1430) amueemenU, ll 
750 , pride In ancestry, t 102 , apoa 
tales, 403, love of arms. It 752* of 
Bikaner, II 1149 , refusing to bow 
before royalty 11 990 , relations with 
BriUrnians, l. 34, alliances with 
British, 1 140, It 682 , character, U- 
707, 747 , -regard for dignity, t 428, U. 
990 , dress, 11 75S , love ot drinking, I 
82 85 , furniture It 757 gambling, 
t 85, 208, genealogies 21. loyalty 
tee SKixtDBAt ka, manner* and 
morals, li 703, 1050 , alliances with 
Wnghal*. 1 1 73, 193 435, generals 
in Mughal service I 179 220 » league 
against Mughal* L 405 , love of music, 

IL 752 , patriotism. I 224 . religion, I 
80, 81 , Thirty ala Royal Tribe*. L 87 1 
Elites, how distinguished, IL £01 , 
superstitions. It 759; tribal ayitem, 
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L1SJ U. 801 Tlrtco, H. 717 tier*. 
** oa o! *°nwn. fl. 713 influence of 
WOIMO, IL 735 fejject far women, IL 
"09, 735 716 

Eijuamtind lake L 293, 151 
E1J fiingb (1) of Ciuo (j. 1133 (jj 
L of ilewlr L 431, H. 606 (3) IL 

of K»lr L 112, 19a u. U} jou 
S akha bhigr BaihabhnXth, temple L 
273 

Elkhf, » wrist eraakt, L 361 0.977 91® 
RakhwiE, protection, blackmail L 203 
231 651 578 U. 791 UL HU 
Blkxhaaa a demon, marriage by capture 
CL 715 

Eima a deified hero, L 55 252 hla 
birth festival, IL 873 
BAraiytna epic, fi 853 
Elmdeojl hero, IL 813, El 1272 
JUmejn-ar L 18 Eimeevaram, L 888, 
I1L 1511 

Elm 8 inch. (1) of lllrrlr IL 1051 
(21 of BOndl. UL 1520 1710 (3) of 

Jaipur 1311 

Ban. Rann of Catch. L 10 EL 1261 
Rina title of princes of Mtwlr L 305 
Ranrhhnr Eriahna, IL 609, 619 
Elncar Elngre carte L 635 EL 1550 
BanLt. fl. 812. 1118 
RanJIt Singh, fifth. L 131 
Banmall of kflrwir L 323, 325 771 
015 818 

Ranthambhor fort, L 5 15 16 319 359 
385 EL 1181 

Bio, Mahlrio, • title, UL 1523 

Partin Pf.l-a TtaagHHIr a 

dril and military title IlL 1519 
BAamindal dance, IL 629 631 UL 1819 
Raaora. 1 refectory L215 3*0 
rtatan Singh. (1) of Uerlr L 359 (2) 
pretender at Slewlr L 197 505 
BUhor Bilhaur tribe L 105 fl. 929 

1105 1119 derivation of name, 930, 
833 aertJons, L 106 origin of JflL 
IL 823 arrival to Mlrwir 910 
goddess of L 106 S®9 mythical 
dynasty of KananJ List IL 8 1 

Eatlim, t, L 416 5°9 IL 065 

Rival BAwat, titles L °19 179 431 IL 

1106 

Riiyah, Baltin, IL 1181 
2<rl, collection of L 682, 0. 1115 
Berenuea and righta of Crown. In Mertr 
U8L6S5 iOnrir iLUK Eftiser 
U JaUalmer 1®19 Jaipur CL 
\V£\ Eotah, 1550 


Bhasnua tribe, L 210 
Ella. L. U. 8*3 88*. 055. 1065 
EUUa, BJOladir EiUla 
Efehabhadcva, first Jalo UrthaaUo. L 
68,337 

Ec.Ua, pciwned, H. 72S. M7 9*5 
Hoe 81rT L 161 •» 40" 1.1 
Eohffla tribe, IL 82 
Bohri Bakhar IL 1131 
Hohilagarh fait. L 106 
Eori, pebble* found In the OjirhaJ » 
UL 1757 

Ecehan-aLhUr Emperor L 173 Eo* 
ahana-d-daola aoMo# L 187 
EfiL Jungle In the detect, fi. 12(4, UL 
1®65 

Efiml Khln. L 362 
E&pnagxr L L 119 HO U. 799 

Ea idat lTbln , L 1S7 

Sahal Singh of Jalaalmer fi 1225 

Sebult-gla. &* KlMiC D-Ol* 

Sait brat, Sadimt, free dbtriboUoo Of 
food. L 328. IL 697 
8adlnl tribe LSSO 
Sldhlal Bhafthlwata, CL 1122 
Sldho. marriage of U- 730 
Sidft. fiidiq SlehamntaJ Kfcia of 
BaUwalpur EL 1301 
fiidri. fief. L 233 315 380, 391, «L 712, 
CL HOI 

Safiar Jang L 481 

Saffron jobea, worn on fate* l»tO battle, 
L 226 331 IL 793, 1011 H.H7LHM 
1191 1522 at marriage fL 10251 
men aworn to die marked with aiffWo 
water IL 1CL0 
Sahtan,Tlk L US, 1*6 
8ahirtya tribe L®1 fl.631 113,111 M, 
1073 UL 1°62, 1298 
Sahu hooeat, a title of BIviJI L 171 
ft.hnVir a banker IL UM 
Salla, R»n«.)T«a a title of E*PP*. L 261 
Bill ndeetUaneous revenue H. UK 
1157 

Rahuniga dynasty L 61 
Salra aed. rrivUegt* ct U. 698 
SaUL barilla U. 813, 683 I US 
Sakadafpa, L 88 123. SSL E 117® 

Sakai tribe L 88, fi. 705 (t 
SUambbarf Deri, worship of L 76, 96, 
UL 111* 

SakarwO, Bakarvlr tribe L HI 
aith. ahikha. a branch. race tecuon Of 
a tribe, L W 101 10« Ut US «» 
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Wltba, ft general massacre, 1 85, 309, IL 
1180, 1215, 1218 

Sakta ot Mewir, L 171, 413 , SaktAwa* 
clan, fend with ChocdAuats, ! 175, 
412 511. U 768,009,111 1822 
Saitl Devi, goddess, L 113 • Sakti Kumlr 
of Mewlr. L 270, 271, 231, 11 803 
SAfcuntaLi. f. 52 

Salibnt Kliln, assassination of, 15 976 
S41aih. Salkhs of Jllnrir, 1! 511 
BalW, SUIT tribe I 158 
SAltahan Set SiuviH.-.VA 
Bilglreh, the birthday knot W. 1607 
Salim, (1) prince see jAiUNeU, (2) 
Blngh, prime minister o( Jtisalmer, tl 
1230 , Sallmrhihl rupees. til 1869 
BAliv&hin, Satlvfihsna (It the hero, I 
110, 12) of Jalaalmer.il 1180,1207 
S«Jihs. Set SiLiKH 
Saiono festival, 11 677 
Salt, aa a pledge ot good tilth , hi 1105 
eating of, a pledge of loyalty, U 631 , 
production and trade, U 813, 1107, 
1117. 1118 

Sftjambar fief, L 3 SO, 409 , privilege* ot 
the Chief. 1 185,216,217.429,481,518, 
557, hk crest, 233, 824 
Batumi, Samar Singh of ifewlr, f 261, 
297, U. 937 
SarabhaJI, L 431 

Bimbhar, cl and. lake, L 114. 831, U 955, 
3015, 1033. 1107 

Ssmboe, L 103, 255, IL 1189 1210 
8ammA tribe, U 1189 1219 
Bamprati, grandson Ot Asoka, 1 336 U 
779, 809, 869 

S&mpu lake, legend, 1L 8S2 
S&mOgarh, battle, l 434, 111 1491 
Sanad, a royal grant, 1 1 77, U 825 
Bin cher Jilts, worship of, UL 14 U 
Biachor, t 1 115, U 859,911,1010,1105, 
11L 1269 , Brahmans of UL 1272 
Sanctuary, rights of, 1 230, U, 610. 613, 
614, 618, tee Sakaw , violation of, 613 
Sandhills, 11 1149 

SandrecoUus, Chandra gupla, L 87, 49 
Sing, a lance, U 793,1058 
Bangs of Jfeittr tee SasorIh BixQB , 
SangSwat Besodlas I 176, 188, 222, 
880,« 608. Sit CHOSDlWAI 
Sangala, cL, I 128 

Sangam, a sacred river Inaction, L 18, 
1L 704 

SangrSm Singh, Sings OJ of ffewtr, ’ 
311 313, (2) It. of Mewir, L 
Sanlchar, Saturday, unlucky, IL 


Sanjogta, fcsls of, h. 725 
3ankh, ransankh. the conch, war shell, 
1L 720, 111 1527 

SlnkhJa rratofirt, L 111, 295 , 1L 731, 
911. 1123 

Sintra, r , U1 1315 

Sankrint, Sankrtntl the solstices, L 91, 
0. 655. 837 

Sinnyisl ascetics, I 581, 1L 590, 773 
Sanssnf, t . UL 1358 
64a til of Mlrwir. it 950 
Bar, a lake, usually *a)( 15 857, H53 
Bared, the autumn season U. 656, 691 
Saren. sarana, sanctuary, t »30 151, 15 
767, 831, 999, 1012 ft patrim 
Sires, the great crsne, Grur antie/one, 1L 
719 

Sarasvstl, r, 1L 890, 1013, Brihmais, 
IL 1127, IUS, tee SaksCt , the goddess, 
UL 177* 

Berbuhnd Kh/tn L 4 81 1L 867, 832, 3039 
1010 

Sardesmukh, a Marttha official, L 471 
Bird ilia, a griffin like figure Set Gaia 
SarUspa tribe, f 137, IL 816 
Sa refit llrihmana. Set BamstaTI 
SarOp Singh, (J) of Bikaner, f| 1137, <2) 
of Kotah. fit 1511 
Sarwalya tribe, J 137. IL 917 
Sarwariya tribe t HP 
SAsan, land grants to Brahmans, U 690 
Basavlndn tribe, L 17 
Bltal of MArwir, U 950 , Satslmer, t., 
U. 950, 955 1221 
8itlra, royal family I Sll 
Sail, suttee, Immolation of wife with 
husband, origin, t 68, 0 737, eases 
of, U 837, 1030. 1213 M. 1178, 1511 , 
shrines iL 710, 777 , dread of curse* by, 
U 667 1060 1U 1177,1657, oath by, 
ill 1657 

S&tphera, seven revolutions of bride and 
bridegroom round sacred fire U. 795 
Satrunjsya cL, l 115 iL 603, 838 
SAtur, t , UL 1713, 1714 
Saure sect, Sun worshippers L 251 
Biurtshtra Set SobJshTIu 
S auromatne, tribe, IL 651 
Sauvtro, L 93 

SawfU, a honorific title, IL 960, 1014 
Si wan, the month, festivals in, IL 675 , 
TI),U. 675, UL 1274 

8ayyld svaxir, UL 1301 , Bayytds 

or * <rs, it ssr, refcw 

«f 1863 
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Scythians, traditions of, t, 70 ; Incor- 
porated with Hindus, 11 833 ; descent 
of Efljputa from, L 23 73, ll 6o3 . 
dress, tbeogony, L 79 , religion, war, 
I- 80 , polyandry derived from. 401 , 
um of hand marks, 419 sword worship, 
il 680 

Seals, devices oo, L 482 

Bensons, Hinda classification of, 11 636 

Sehat tribe, L 293 

Behwin, Sthw&n, eL, L 5. 2o5. U 831 «1 
1312 

Sengax tribe, I 141 

Sengir, Rlnglr, Chfiorl, temples, L 132, 
UL 1768, ISIS 

Seora, an Inscribed pillar, I 158 
Ser, a weight, aboat 2 lbs , U. 697 , 
serlna. grain allowances to officials, L 
236. 581, IL 697, III 1625 
Serpent, worship among Scythians, L 43, 
11 677 , among Hindus, IL 670 , 
Identifying an heir, L 342. IL 1217, UL 
1330 , fount of king, 111 1768 , (nitron 
Offered to, 1U 1648 , haunting a gate 
In Agra fort U 978, SAmpu lake, 
legend, 852. See Taksiujc 
S esoda, Village, L 101, 252, IL 773 UL 
1752 , Scsodla cUn, I 101, 162, 305 , 
origin of name, I 47, 252, UL 1752, 
In Imperial service, I 429 
Seta tribe, U 1221 
Setr&m of KanauJ U 940 
Setubandha bridge, L 292 
Seventy four and a half, an unlucky 
number, L 383 

Sliab 1 bardt, a MusalmAn festival H 696 
8hfih jtlam Bahadur, Emperor, L 460, 
464, 466 

Shfihbfiz KMn, General I 396, 403 , 
LSI, saint, Ui 1313 

Shfih JahAn, Emperor, favoura Salvirm, 
U 60S See Khuubah 
S hahni, Bhahnah, a watcher of out 
crops, I 683 

SbAbpura, t., L 38, fief, 1 168, 198, 
feud with Amargsrh, I 212, UL 1719 
ShalkhRvatl federation, 1U 1378 , 
Shaikh]), a saint, UL 1380 
Shilsla KMn, 11 983, 1020 
Shdmndth, BySmnath, Krishna, 111 1818 
Shaving In mourning, L 402, IL 745 See 
Hits 

Shenvt Brahmans, L 521 
Sheo, Sheo-Xotea, X . U\ 1272, 1325 
Bheodln Singh of Mew-dr, IL 752 
Bheogaxh fief, L 214, 612 


Sbeopur, State, L 138, IL 619, nL 1574 
Bheoratrl festival, L 64, OS, IL 655 
8hex, Shir, Khan, Emperor, L 39 ; defeats 
HumiyOn, L 373 , attack on Mirwdr, IL 
938 ; sarcasm on Jlirwar, IL 835, 031. 
957 

Shernaia vaHey, IL 774, 795 
Shesbnilg. the serpent which supports the 
world, U 680. Ill 1648. t Tatahnk 
leader, I 37, 64, 125 
Shields, gilts presented In, L 552, IL 689 ; 

oath by, 669 ; of rhinoceros hide, 752 
Shlhfiba, meteoric fires, L 89 
SUlMbn-d-Jin, Muhammad Ghori, in- 
vades India, L 60, 117, 800, 802, IL 
718, 93’, 939. murder of, L 225 
ShlkSrpur, t , U 1249 
Shlshmahnll, a hall decorated with 
mirrors, L 199 

Shoemaker's knife worshipped, II 625 
Shoahparl, a mace, I 424 
Shrubs and trees In the desert, UL 1W 
Bhuja prince, L 435 
Shnja at KMn, IL 1009 
Shujawan Singh, ShaUcMrat, UL 1380 
Shukri, a romplementary levy, I 236 
Slihil ol Mdrwdr, L 105. U 812. 830. 940, 
641 

8Urb. KdllidwAra, I 340, IL 609, 647 
■UbI tribe, U 631 

Slodharilja Jjyaalngba of Auhllwura, L 
117, 133, 300, IL 800, 936, 1160. 1203 
SIddhpur, t, L 449, U. 1013 
Sieges, mock of Amber, IU 1531 ; Dhlr, 
U. 1199 . BOndl, UL 1471 
Blharas, BAJa. U. 1186, III 1281 
Slbbandl, mercenary troops, 11. 1251 
Stkandar, (1) Bflml, Alexander the Great, 
U 1134 , (2) Shdli, of Delht, I 373 , 
(3) us-Sdnl, Alin d-dlo. L 312 
Sikh-ar, slkhara, the pinnacle Of a Hindu 
temple, IL 600 
Sikhs, the L 461 
Blkka, a seal, coinage, IL 833 
Slkot, Slyakot the mirage, I 20, 11 831, 
837 

Stkri, Fatehpur, I 141, 849 
Sliah, armour, BJlAhdevI, goddess of 
arms, II 1017; SUAh kMna, an armoury, 
752, Silihposh, a man In armour, 
1062 

SiLlr tithe, L 138 
Silver mines, 1 14 

■, VxA, t , 1 18, IL ISIS', derivation of 
name, L 248, U 1243 , Rindaflgif, 1. 

| 130 , Slndl meitenoriea L 181, 587 
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Sfndhls fiuniry, L 227 
Singtr 5 m Se.tqIb 
E lngfil Brfthmsns, U 1075 
Stpra, r . L 18, 500, il. 1034 
(SlreM, t , 11 oao, 1042 ; ««rord, 732, 
1058 

SWra, the cold imwc, b 858 
BlstHn. !L 1183 

BJta, consort 01 JUlms, her hot well, lij 
lfill , the cold season, IL 856 
BltaU Mats, the small pox goddess, IL 
684, 103S 

Siva, the god, 1! 503 . worshipped at 
rivet JunrtloM.l 18 U.704, blstymbol 
588 , IUtnas his vicegerents, il 
602, 662. his worship 598, 601, 
his priests, 601 , three-eyed, 601 , 
cult approved by Shilh/ahin, 603 , 
connected with the Sun, 699 See 
Tsrim, Lisas*, junto ev<, tKurajs 
SlvnJI, descent of L 814 , letter to 
Anracgreb, 412 . tills A} in 1 Kb da, 11 
721 , captors and escape, 081 , death, 
986 

Slvar&trl festival Set SlrtOKlTW 
Slwflcs, Blw&Ochl, t., district. U. OSS 059, 
m, 1005 1000, 1010, 1020, W 1268 
Sixteen chiefs of Mew&r. L 4t8 688 
Skinner. CoL J , U. 602 , Howe, 761 
Skulls need as drinking -veesels, L 82 
tower of, L 857 
Slaves, slavery, L 206 
Small pci. s<t Sfiiia SUta 
S nake Bit Seupest 
S oap-nula 11 761 
Socotra, Sokotra, Island, IL 703 
Soda, Sodhs, tribe, 1 21, 111, 372, IL 0*1, 
11L 1283, 1201, 1294 
Bogdol tribe, L 5, 111, 872, UL 1283 
Solis, In Mirwlr, U. 1106 , In Mewdj, 11L 
1625, In Jalsalmer, IL 1247 
SoUnU, Bolankhl tribe, L 107, 116, 110, 
U. 041, I1L 1444 

Solar and I nnar Bljpuu L SI, 82, 40, 00 
Solstices, festivals at, 1 04, IL 655 
Bomjl, murder of, 1 614 
Somnith, t, L 287 

Sonlfilr, Sonsglr.Jdlor, CTiaoMss, 1 112, 
115, 291. 293, 304 369. 380. 384 U 
797, Oil, 044, 111 1266 
Boning, Durga, hero, IL 697, 1003 
BOphagasenai of Kabul, IL 1176, 1188 
Bora, Soral, tribe, L 254 
dbvermfeir, ihSr putnMlnr XV 

Spitting, conveying splritnal power, L 265 
Spert, U 750 


SrSwak, the Jafa laity, { 869 
Sri Mathura t , L 5, 103 
Srinagar, t , f 342 
Bring! EUhl. U. 1148 
States, distinctions of, f 145 
Steell, Capt., adventure with a snake, IL 
075 

Stone*, precious, L 15 , representing dea d 
warriors, UL 1700 Set JCJHJB, 
PlUTA 

■fiubhkaran Slngb, BandcU I 140 
Snb-infendatton, L 100 
Succession, law of. 111 1370 Set Peixo- 
OCVITCeK 

Sndasheo Bhfio, Marfltha, U. S76 
Suevl. L 60 11 669 
Sugar cane, cultivation of U1 1626 
Sol Udfi. G&m, Vlhfir, t , fL 1109, Iff 1277 
Bnldde by Jumping over cliffs. Hi 1663 
SO/i, SBra/mall of Bfdrwar, It 852 
Stria Chanhln and the tiger, L 833 
Str/ln Singh of Bikaner, If 1047, 1137 
Snkhdeo, cave worship of. 111 1663 
8ukrt, r,b 13 

Bulaltnftn Koh, mountains, IL 782 
SulUIngraha, Dnjgacdeo of BQndl, 11L 
1451 

Buroeru, mount, I 24, IL 1001 
Sumptuary edicts, L 210 
Baron tribe See Ukas SCxxi 
Sun and moon worship, u 623, 657 
descent from the Sun, L 247 , Son, 
Heaven of the dead, ict SCaTAi-oKA 
pregnancy caused by the tun 274 
Son aad Siva worship. It 600 See 
SAtBA 

Song* dynasty, L 65 
Sunth, t-, UL 1822 

SOraJmaU, (1) of Bharatpur, 1U. 1359, 
(2) of BQndt, I 359, 111 1470 , of 
MllrwlLr, 11 9j2 , p) of Mew&r, L 312 
BQraJpol, the gate of the Sun, 1 217, U 
650 

Sumrnol tribe, 1 43 
8uril»htra. L 254 plllan dedicated to the 
dead, 00 , lo Tided by barbarians, 256. 
269 

5 Oral Singh of Bikaner, IL 1159 
Surjan Singh of BOndl. IU 1130,1433 
BUrpur, 6 dry spur, t., L 48, 1L 607, 622 
Sftrsagar lake, IL 972, 1014, 1025 
SOr Singh of lUr»lr. U. 835, 969 
SUrtliSn (1) Of Toda, L 34 4 , (2) of NlmSJ. 

4t At? .mos AfWP /&JI* Jjuvfll Ml- 
1479, (4) of Slrohl, 1L pea, 989 
Ssrren of BSJpnUai, t 2 
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Tomsrt, See TCAR 
Tomato plant, 1SL 1309 
Tonga battlo, IL 875, 1073 
Tonk State, L 511 , Took Toda, L llO, 
a 783, Ifl. 1155 
Tonwar Set Teas 

Toran, a marriage or Ceremonial arch. 

1, 317, U. 681, 685 808, 810 
Tori tribe See Thori 
T otemlsm, L 13, U 1191 
Treaties, with Udaipur, 11 027, MSnrtr. 
111. 1829 , with Jalsalmer, 111. 1830 , 
with Jaipur, 1& 1831 
Trees In Bikaner and Mew&r, llL 1307, U 
1151 , sacred, 1. 95 
Trimfirtl, the Hindu triad, U. 701 
Tripolla, the triple portal, l 550 
Triveni, Tlrbenl, a triple river Junction, 
L 18 See Saroam 
T roy, Horse of, tale, 1. 308 
Tuar, Tomara, Tonwar sept, L 38, 101 , 
Tuargath, Tuarvatl, U, 876 1027 
Tolarnrushad&na, weighing of a H&Ja 
against gold and valuables, U. 590 
Tulasl, the sacred basil, 1] 611 
Tulja Bhavinl, worship of. 111. 1816 
Turbans change of. to mark brotherhood, 
L 432. II 1089, 111. 1317. 1695 . fashions 
of, L 327, 109, throwing down In 
submission, ff. 1231 , bound on hetr. L 
221, 582 

Turk, Tumhka tribe, L 272, 351. 1L 
1181 

Uch, Uehb, d , U 1131,1168 
Uda of Mewjr, I 333 
Udaipur, d., (1) the capital of MewSr, 
1.334 405, captured by JfahSbat Kbaa, 
t 397 , erection of buildings, 433 , 
palace, 500 , described by the Author, 
549 , (Z) t , in Sheikhtnii tlL 1573 
Udalpuri, wife of Anrangieb, L 440, 447 
Vdals&gar lake, L 884, 891, 11 762 
Udal Blngh, (1) of Me»lr, L 867. 871 , 
(2) MoU MJ* of Mlrwir, L 179, 1L 
890, 959, 061 , with Akbar, L 839 , 
his cenotaph. It 635 , (3) 8halkh»vat, 
111 1993 

UdayAdltya of HAlwa, 11 1203 
CJJain, Avantl, PramUr capital, L 109 
meridian fixed at L 62, 109 , OrenJ 
ot the Periplos, 249 , observatory, 11 
757 , battle, L 613, Itt 1522 
UJla, a section of Bhlla, L 282 
Ulugh Beg, astronomer, ft. 757, UL 1S43 
Umara, Oinra, noblee, 1U. 1703 


Uraarkot, t, I 109, 111, II 1073, 1209, 
11L 1232, 1287 , birthplace of Akbir, 1 
372,11 956 

Cmar-SOmra tribe, L 6, 6, 20, 11L 1281, 
1232, 1299 

Umat, FnnUt, U 767 
Ummed Singh, (1) of BOndl, lit 1499 , 
(2) of Kotah, W. 1540, 1575, 1581 ; (8) 
of Shlhpuxa, L 212 
Undee, i. 44 

Undri, chlefshlp of BhIU, L 262 
Untila, t., 1 175.412,415 
■Dpermll. tableland, ill. 1662 
TJtgtr, t., L 16, 111 1489 
Uttankuru tribe, l 62, 75, Httara 
Alma Charltra, drama, 11 715 


Vidhel, Badhel tribe, 1 476,11 943 
Vighela, BJghela dynasty, 1 110 
Valr, walr, a blood feud, 1 97, 211, 11 
734, 061 UL 1876 
Valrtt, Balrilt, t , 1 100, 111 1489 
VaJvasvata Manu, 1 24 
Vila tribe, L 134 

Valabhl cl , 1 £53 , 8nn fountain, £57 , 
era 100. 269, sack of. 25S, 2«8, 
VallabhlrM, 1 122, 250 
VsllabhAchdrya aect, I. Tntrod. xxxvli 
Vanaraja of Anhllwira, L 122, 283 
Yankaner, Btnkaner, t , L 136 
\asant Banchaml Set Basalt Par- 
ch mi 

\ aslshtha, the sage, L 113 
Vassal chiefs, duties of, L 182 
Vltl See BIU 
Vaytn HAta, worship of, L 283 
TJdhj-adhar, architect, !L 1048 
VIJayapura, t, L-2S3. VlJalyasenl 
Bhavtnl, worship of, til lftS't 
Yltrama era. f, 104 , Vtkraraa and 
Urvaal, drama, U 715, YUtrami 
dltya.l 20,63.64,101 
Village Servants and officials 1 581 
Vlndhya mountains, L 17 , Ylndliyi 
vasln Devi, worship of, 111. 1444 
Ylrawib, t.. Ill 1261 

Virgin forts. 111 1674, tape of virgins, 
11.952 

Ylsatadeva, Blaaldeo of Ajmer, L 104, 164, 
297, 299. 11 791, 889. 893, 909, HI 
1450, 1453 ___ 

YlsAt. ylaarva. a bard a 
1059, ill 1667,1682 
V iahnu, sleep of, U tf’ 
festivals, 699 <Ses * 
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Sfl*T», the Stm god It 651 gokhra, 
balcony II 659 knnda, fountain L 
257 lota Farad!** IL 843 1045 
msfi atl hall 659 mandate Pared!** 
1003 PrakU chronicle 931 10*8 
1016 vansa Son born race I 65 247 
Sutherland Cot E L 6*8 
8utt*e. £«8in 

Swlmldharmo, loyalty 1 200 224 U 
667 

Swlt district L 295 Sw&tl tribe IL 
1221 

Swaysmvara aelectlon of hosband by a 
maiden, U. 735, 036 

8 word varieties of 11. 752 aide by 
Ylsvakarma, L 264 aide at Banner 
and SIrohl It 75° 1058 1155 be- 
stowed cm chiefs, 11 663 investiture 
with t 00 185 2-3 represent ng an 
absent bridegroom 359 waved daring 
an Incantation 339 oath by !L 689 
worship L 00 II 653 6*0 

Tandy! cenotaphs carried at Muharram 
festival U 783 

Tahawwur EUa L4I5 451 IL 095 096 

093 

Tahera t. St >Bim 
Tijlk tribe L 75, 1*4 
Tlk, Takahak, the make raw L In trod 
xxxil. 43, 123 It 6"6 677 839 1184 
UL 1769 Kttnd HI 1768 
Takshaslianagort, Ct L 110 H 78" 

Tali wart Tartln. battle 1 30" 

TUpnri tribe It 854 UL 1299 
Talwir tarwir a *word bandhll In 
veaUture with, UI 1685 KBitd- 
BAJCDHlI 

Tambavatlnagori at U. 01® 

Tamglia See ALIAJtona 
Tana Tamils Mata, ihrine of It 1167 
Tano Tannjl of Jolsalmer 1191 
Tin da, a Ban] are caravan t 20 j It 814 
815 1117 

Tank sacred rite of cleansing 11 1223 
Tanka tankha a reservoir II 1153 
Tinot t. L 293, 298 13 1187 
Tantte Jofe Maritha UI 1771 
Tlpl Blori It 067 

Tapps a fiscal area, t 584 a measure In 
mnslc 550 

TaprobanJ Ceylon It 84" 

Tire Bli L 344 IL 782 
Tlragarh, fort at Ajmer 11 901 070 »t 
Bllndl, Ut 1505 
Tartln. Set TaUwiet 


T&reroi district, UL 1271 
Tarkln Plr a saint, IL 10£9 
Taihkend Tashkent t 75 121 
TStartya dirham a Coin IL 013 
Tatta Tatha, L IL 1201 and Mu! tin 
lords of I 134 
T*war! tribe See THOM 
Taxlla, d U 626, 78" CWtor 1. 110 
Tejsl TeJ Singh of Cbltor L 297 It 894 
Tell an oilman bridge or ft 013 Tellnl 
plant toed as • blister IL 728 
Temples Hindu destroyed by Anrang 
Kb IU 1388 

Thai sand ridges IU 1265 
Tharid State, L 110 1L 1010 UI l®?7 
1278 

Thlda of MArwir II 044 
Thirty-six Eoyal Races 1 07 
Thomas George L 6*6 It 11M HL 1409 
Thorl Tori Tlwari tribe L "44 It 1148 
Ut 1300 

Thread Brahman leal St* Juno 

Ins lx 

Throne oath by L 406 456 
Thugs prohlb tlon against harbouring 
L 244 

ThOrnt. lieges of 1U 1358 
Tbysssgetae It 630 
Tibs tlbba. a aandhUl I 22 
Tiger of Morwan. J1L 1649 
TU festfvat H 67i W 1274 
TTka mark on forehead Impressed at 
Inauguration L 26" ft patrfrx tee 
TILLS tlkadanr ceremonial foray of 
a new IUJs t 815 439 U. 1008 1183 
Ut 1540 

TTtek mark of Inauguration U 276, It 
1030. See TKA 

Tim fir Taimfir Invasion of India, I 131 
IL 1165 

Tin mines, L 14 169 3*1 307 5S3 
Ttrbenl Set Tuttxi 
Tithes, U 694 697 

Tobacco, Introduced In reign of Jahlcgtr 
IL 749 abolition of monopoly I 159 
239 

Tod, J^hla life and works, LIntrod-xxv 
his survey 2 agent of Mewlr llirwir 
Jalsalmer and other SLatea, I 549 
IL 1094 1*43 attempt to poteen, UL 
1716 accident at Begfin, 1810 at 
battle of Mlngrol 160 " 

Tod John death of it 790 
Tods t IL 78* 783 UL 1455 See 
Tovx T0D1 
Togra tribe I 116 
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Tonuira. See TCAR 
Tomato plant, Hi- 1509 
Tonga battle, if 375. 1073 
Too* State, t- Mi . Took Tods, L 110, 
IL783.HL 1455 
Ton war SreTciR 

Torsn, a marriage cr ceremonial arch, 
L 317, U. 681, 685 S08. 810 
Tori tribe See Thors 
T otemlsm. I 43. IL 1191 
Treaties, with Udaipur, U 927 . SBrwjr, 
111 1829, with Jahalmer, IIL 1830, 
with Jaipur, lit 1831 
Trees in Bikaner and Mewir, 11L 1307, il 
1161 , sacred, 1 95 
TrimOrtl; the Hindu triad. 1L 701 
Trtpolia, the triple portal, L 6oO 
Trivenl, Tlfbenl. a triple riser Junction, 
1.18. See Sasoax 
T roy. Homo of, tale, L S03 
Tuar, Tomara, Tonwar aept. L 38, 104 , 
Tuargarii, Tnarvatl. IL 876, 1027 
Tulapurnshadlna, welshing Of a RiJa 
against gold and valuables. D 690 
Tulasl, ths sacred basil, tl 644 
TuU» Bhavinl. worship of lit 1816 
Turbans change of, to mark brotherhood, 
L 432,(1 1089, iii. XS47, 1635 , fashions 
Of, L 327. 409. throwing down In 
submission, U. 1231 , bound on heir, L 
221, 682 

Turk. Turwhka tribe, L 272, 351. IL 
1181 

Bch. Ucbh, cL, D 1134,1166 
Uda of Mewir, L 335 
Udaipur, cL, (1) the capital of Mewir, 
I 381.406, captured by MahlbatKhan, 
1. 397, erection of bondings, 433, 
palate, 650 , described by the Author, 
649 . (2) t., fn Shaikh! vatf. IIL 1378 
Udalpnri, wife of Auranazeb, L 440, 447 
Udals&gar lake, L 384, 391, U 762 
Udal Singh, (1) of Mewir, 1 367. 371 
<2> Mota Hill of klirwir, L 179, U. 
8DO, 050, 961 , with Akbar, L 389 , 
hla cenotaph, U 835 , (3) Shaikhs vat, 
til 1393 

Uday&dltya of M4lwa, U 1203 
tJJJaln. Avantl, Pramir capital, L 109 , 
meridian fixed at f. 62, 109 OxenS 
of the PeriploJ, 249 , observatory, II 
757, bailie, L SIS HI 1522 
Ujla, a section of Bhils, i 262 
Ulugh Beg, astronomer, if 757, W. 1343 
Cmara, Ornra, nobles, 1SL 1708 


Umarkot, t., f 109. Ill, if 1973, 1209, 
iiL 1232, 1287 , birthplace of Akbar, L 
372, D. 956 

Umar-Sdmra tribe, £. 5, 6, 20, ilf 1281, 
1282, 1290 

Bmat, Framiw. IL 767 
tfmraed Singh, (1) ©f BOndl, HL 1499 , 
(2) of Kotah, UI 1540, 1S76, 1581 ; <S) 
of Shihpura, L 212 
Uadea, L 44 

Undid, chiefshlp of BhlU, L 262 
Untlla. 1, L 176, 412, 415 
TJparmil, tableland, 11L 1662 
Utglr, t., 1 16, iiL 1439 
Uttaraknro tribe, L 62, 75, Uttar* 
Itima Charitra, drama, IL 715 


Vidhel Bldhel tribe, ! 478.11 043 
Yighela, Bighela dynasty. 1 119 
Yah, wah, a Wood fefld, L 07, 211, U 
734, 06% UL 1676 
Yalrit, Ralrit, t , L 100, UL 1439 
Vaivasvata Maun, I 24 
Vila tribe, L 134 

Valabhl, cL, L 253 , Sun fountain, 857 , 
era, ICC, 269, sack ©f, 253, 269, 
VallabhlriS, L 122, 250 
Yallabhichirya sect. I In trod, xxxvli 
Vanarsja of Anhllwira, 1 122 233 
Yiniantr, Binkaner. t., L 136 
5 asant PanchamL See Bijast 1’IS- 
CBJHJ 

Vaslshtha, the sage, L 113 
Vassal chiefs, duties of, L 182 
YltL See Bin 
Tayin Mita, worship of, L 283 
Yldbyidhar, architect IL 1048 
YUayapurs, t., 1 *253 Yljalyasenl 
BhavinJ, worship of. 111 1634 
YOtrama era, f 104, Ylkratn* and 
UrvasL drama 11 715, Yikrami 
dlty* L £9. 63, 64. 104 
Village servants and officials, L 581 
Ytodhya me un tains, l 17, YlndhyS 
vlaln Devi, worship of, HI. 1444 
Vlrawib, t., UI 1261 

Virgin forts, UL 1674 ; rape of virgins, 
U 052 

YIsatndeva, BIsaldeo of Ajmer, L 104 161 
297, 299, IL 791, 889, 893, 009, 1U 
1450, 1153 

YJgsr, vlssrra, a hards eatbe, U 7 <2, 
1059, 111 1567,1682 

Vishnu, aleep of, U 655 675, 697, 700 , 
festivals, 699 See CtuTcgunrn 
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Vlsrakarma, architect cf the Cods, U. 
691 

VTivAmltra, the RUM. L SI, IlL 1112 
Yltthalnjth, Krishna, U. 811 
YraJ, the holy land round llathura,t *79, 
IL 602, 807 
VyAsa. i. SO, 35 

Wachuli of Jtlsalmer, fL 1201 
Wajlho 1 mod. SaLAran Tilt, L 128 
Watjd. ths Caliph, L 270, 281 
Wardship, I 183 

Warriors, dead, go to Heaven without 
funeral rite*, 1U Ml 

Wilier la the desert, II 1152, wtlerftl'j, 
III. 1687, 1796 

Waugh, Captain P T , L 8, 650, IL 761, 
111. 1826 

Week, days of, 11. 691 
Weighing a KAIa against gold, etc., 1L 
690 

Wella In the detcrt, IlL 1282 , hot, 1511 
Wheat, varietlei of, 11 1108 
Widow, marriage, IL 7B5 
WUd-r, Sir, Superintendent of Ajmer, 
IL 817, 895. 1093 

V, U/ord, Captain. 1 10, 275, UL U5S 
Wltebea persecuted by ZAllra Singh, IL 
1113, US 1615. se* Jim*. Kao* , 
madness due to witchcraft, IL 1065 
Wives discarding their cowardly husbands, 
IL 721 03i 


Wolves, IL 771 

Women, position of, In north Euroj*, L 
81 : In BAjpuUoa, L 81, IL 709, 735, 
715 ; seclusion of, 710 , devotion of, 
713 , courage of, 727 
Woollen manufactures, IL 1155 


I Vada, YAdava tribe, L 101 St* JIoos 
Yama, god of death, tl 696, 697 
Yaandhsrman, 11 6(1, til. 1795 
Yavana tribe, L 272. IL 633, 933, 93d. 
1170, a name applied to Ma s ai m l ns . 
iL 1005, 1006 
Yeadfgfrd of Persia, L 271 
Yogtnb, IL 720 Srt Jootst 
Youths, drilled. St* Puts* 

Yueh-chl tribe. L 78, 128, 131. 255 
khiufial tribe, II 1207; YftsufgoJ. L 
282 


ZAblt* KbAn, Bhattl. U. 118» 
ZAbulletAn, L 102, 127, £95. 291 
Zufar KhAn, TAV, L 118, 126 
ZAllm Singh of Kotah, L <99, IlL 1506 
1630, 1613 

ZamlndAr, • landholder, a title applied 
by Slnghals to BAiPttt prtncea, L 121, 

lit 

ZunnAr, the Brahmanleal cord. L 281 

Sm Jasio 


TOR END 



